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CUPID:  Can't  hre  me,  Missy.  I  quit.  I- 
GIRL:  Loafer! 
CUPID:  -can't  do  anything  for  a  Granite  Face 
who  won't  even  break  down  and  beam  at  a  man 
once  in  a  while! 

GIRL:  Ho!  And  what've  I  got  to  becmi  with, 
pray?  I  brush  my  teeth-and  regularlv- 
but  there's  no  beam  about  them! 
CUPID:  But  there  is  "pink"  on  your 
tooth  brush,  perhaps? 
GIRL:  Only  lately.  And  only  a  touch  . . .  Why? 


CUPID :  That's  for  your  dentist  to  say,  Sis 
Because  even  a  tinge  of  "pink"  is  a 
warning  to  see  your  demist.  Let  him 
decide,  not  you.  He  may  say  it's  simplv  a 
case  of  soft  foods  robbing  your  gums  of 
exercise.  If  so,  he  may  suggest 
"the  helpful  stimulation  of  Ipana  and  massage." 
GIRL:  Ah-h-h.  And  right  away  I've 
got  a  smile  like  Klieg  lights,  huh? 
CUPID:  Xot  so  fast,  Muffinhead.  Sparkling 
smiles  call  for  sound  teeth.  And  sound  : 
teeth  for  healthy  gums.  And  Ipana's 
designed  not  only  to  clean  teeth  but,  with 
massage,  to  help  gums.  And  if  your  dentist 
suggests  gentle  massage  with  Ipana  when  vou 
brush  your  teeth  .  .  .  pay  attention!  You'll'be 
\    off  to  the  man-trappingest  smile  you  ever 
^  wore!  Check  on  it! 
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The  greatest 


this  space  \H6'9 

star  of  the 

every  month 

screen! 

Ah!  Just  wait  "Till  The  Clouds  Roll 
By" — and  the  stars  come  out! 

★     ★  ★ 
M-G-M's  love-and-song  story  of  Jerome 
Kern  is  on  its  way  .  .  .  teeming  with 
talent,  Technicolor  and  2b  Kern  hits. 
★  ★ 

To  make  hearts  go 
pitter-patterer,  June 
Allyson  sings  "Cleo- 
patterer". 


Jv 

★  ★ 

Lucille  Bremer 
pleads  lyrically  for 
"OneMore  Dance" 
and  Van  Johnson 
replies,  "I  Won't 
Dance" — but  he 
does,  and  how! 

★ 


★  ★ 

Then  there's  Judy 
Garland  as  Marilyn 
Miller,  singing  the 
haunting  "Who?". 

d 


Kathryn  Grayson 
and  Tony  Martin 
are  the  melodic 
romancers  of 
"Showboat". 

★  ■ 


Torchy  Lena  Home 
sings  "Can't  Help 
Lovin'  Dat  Man". 
Angela  Lansbury 
"  a  tune. 


Virginia  O'Brien 
scores  with  "A 
Fine  Romance". 
Dinah  Shore  stops 
the  show  with 
"The  Last  Time  I 
Saw  Paris". 


★  ★ 

Frank  Sinatra  pro- 
vides a  sp.ectacular 
musical  climax  with 
"OP  Man  River". 


All  this  as  you 
thrill  'to  the  color- 
ful events  in  the 
life  of  Jerome  Kern 
who  is  portrayed 
bv  Robert  Walker. 


As  Kern's  arranger 
and  best  friend,  Van 
Hefiin  returns  to  the 
screen  in  triumph. 

★  ★ 

Director  Richard  Whorf  and  Producer 
Arthur  Freed,  with  screenwriters  Myles 
Connolly  and  Jean  Holloway,  have 
woven  story  and  song  and  splendor 
miraculously  together. 

★     ★     ★     ,  s  < 
Yes,  just  wait  "Till  ~Jk®- 
The  Clouds  Roll 
By".  It's  pure  sun- 
shine! 

—Jteo 
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Starring  (alphabetically) 


JUNE  ALLYSON  *  LUCILLE  BteMER+MYGAMM 

as  the  dazzling  musical  comedy  star!  as  Jerome  Kern's  immortal  "Sally"!  as  glorious  Marilyn  Miller! 

KATHRYN 'GRAWh '*  VAN  HE  FUN*  LEW  HORNE 

as  Magnolia  of  Show  Boat"  famel  as  the  father  of  the  real  "Sally"!  as  the  girl  who  loved  "Bill"! 

WJOHHSOfi/'AHGELA  LANSBURY+IOHYMARJIN 

as  the  singmg,  dancing  bandleader!  as  the  music  hall  nightingale!  as  the  dashing  gambler  "Gaylord"! 

VIR6MA  OBRIEH'DINAH  SHORE*  FRAHKSlHATRA 

os  the  gal  with  a  yen  lor  menl  ^  os  the  siren  ol  Ihe  sultry  voice!  os  the  singing  idol  ol  millions! 

R0BER1 r  WALKERiuJvtomKvvi)  Jn,  TecLucoCot 

Story  by  GUY  BOLTON  •  Adapted  by  GEORGE  WELLS  •  Screen  Play  by  MYLES  CONNOLLY  and  JEAN  HOLLOWAY 
Based  on  the  Life  and  Music  of  JEROME  KERN  •  Directed  by  RICHARD  WHORF  •  Produced  by  ARTHUR  FREED  •  A  METRO-GOLDWYN  -MAYER  PICTURE 
HfAR  "SMOKE  GETS  IN  YOUR  EYES".  "OL'  MAN  RIVER",  "ALL  THE  THINGS  YOU  ARE",  "WHO?",  "TILL  THE  CLOUDS  ROLL  BY"  AND  MANY  MORE! 
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GIRLS !  Want 
quick  curls  ? 

WHAT  girl  doesn't  want  quick  curls 
these  daysl  Especially  when  that 
favorite  fella  gives  you  a  call  at  the  last 
minute.  With  New  Wildroot  Hair  Set  you 
can  set  that  favorite  hair-  ^■■1^^^ 
do  in  less  time.  It's  abso- 
lutely tops  for  quick  good  HffiHHP 
grooming  that's  so  im-  JE~~^SjB 
portant  these  days.  New     ^0  p 
Wildroot  Hair  S 


tains  processed  Lanolin. 
Leaves  any  textureof  hair 
soft,  natural-looking,  and 
at  its  lovely  best.  Re- 
places old-fashioned 
thick  gummy  wave  sets. 
Light  bodied.Faster  dry- 
ing. Lets  you  style  your 
favorite  hair-do  at  home 
quickly,  without  fuss  or 
disappointment. 

NEW  WILDROOT  HAIR  SET 

SONG  POEMS  WANTED 

TO  BE  SET  TO  MUSIC 

Free  Examination.  Send  Your  Poems  to 

J.  CHAS.  McNEIL 

A.  B.  MASTER  OF  MUSIC 
510-V  So.  Alexandria  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 


DON'T  LET  THOSE  "DIFFICULT 
DAYS"  COME  BETWEEN  YOU 

Maybe  it  was  his  fault — that  quarrel.  Maybe. 
But  next  time  take  carel  Don't  let  those 
Monthly  Blues  make  you  nervous  and  irri- 
table! Instead — for  nervous  tension,  periodic 
cramps  and  headache  —  help  get  usually 
grand  relief  with  these  improved  Chi-Ches- 
Ters  Pills!  50tf,  or  large  economy  boxes  at 
your  druggist.  Today,  get  Chi-Ches-Ters 
Pills,  and  take  only  as  directed. 

The  Improved  CHI-CHES-TERS  PILLS 

For  relief  Irom  "periodic  functional  distress" 

FREE — New  illustrated  booklet  of  intimate 
facts  every  woman  should  know.  Mailed  in 
plain  wrapper.  Write  today!  Chichester 
Chemical  Company,  Dept.  J-l,  Philadelphia 
46,  Pennsylvania. 


LINDA  DARNELL'S  first  public  ap- 
pearance as  the  blonde  and  beau- 
teous Amber  was  at  the  baby  shower 
Marjorie  Reynolds  gave  for  Ann  Miller. 
After  the  presents  were  opened,  Linda 
became  the  center  of  attraction.  Every- 
one got  hysterical  when  she  told  them 
her  reactions  to  being  a  blonde.  She 
didn't  mind  her  whole  head  being 
bleached,  but  when  they  wanted  to 
bleach  lier  eyebrows,  she  hit  the  ceiling. 
P.  S.  They  bleached  'em. 

WHERE  there's  Hope  there's— hap- 
piness. And  we  do  mean  Bob  and 
Dolores.  A  new  little  boy  and  girl  have 
arrived,  making  four  children  the  Hopes 
have  adopted.  The  newcomers  have  been 
named  William  Kelly  Francis  and  Hon- 
ora  Avis  Mary.  Bob  and  Dolores  intro- 
duced them  to  friends  at  a  party  honor- 
ing Gloria  Blondell  (Joanie's  sister)  and 
radio  executive  Vic  Hunter,  recently 
married.  As  a  welcome  "home"  present, 
Bob  presented  each  kiddie  with  a  won- 
derful American  primitive  painting  by 
the  celebrated  artist.  Grandma  Moses. 


Bob  Hutton  and  Clearus  Caldwell  are 
together  again!  Ella  Logan  congratulates. 


UNLESS  there  is  a  last  minute  change 
again,  Bette  Davis  will  have  her 
baby  right  in  sunny  Hollywood.  Her 
doctor  decided  against  the  rigors  of  a 
cold  winter  at  "Butternut,"  in  New 
Hampshire.  It  was  Bette's  dream  to 
have  her  child  born  close  to  the  place 
that  is  reallv  "home"  in  her  heart. 
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S  C  R  E  E  N  L  A  N  D 


in 

Paramount's 
Musica 
Mirth  Riot 


She's  a  wow  at 
telling  WHOPPERS... 

She's  a  whiz 
at  making  LOVE! 


She  uses  her  head  to 
keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door! 


Ski's  at  her  warbling 
test  singing  these 
kit  songs! 

"LOVE  IS  THE 
DARNDEST  THING" 
THAT  LITTLE  DREAM 
GOT  NOWHERE" 

"HOW  DO  YOU 
DO  IT?" 


MICHAEL  CHEKHOV 

produced  by  Harry  Tugend  •  Directed  by  John  Berry 

Screen  Play  by  Harry  Tugend  and  Claude  Binyon  •  Additional  Dialogue 
by  Charles  Schnee  •  Based  on  a  Play  by  Louis  Verneuil  and  Georges  Berr 
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The  two  blocks  of  sterling1 
inlaid  at  backs  of  bowls  and 
handles  of  most  used  spoons 
and  forks.  They  make  this 
silverplate  stay  lovelier 
longer.  Fifty-two  piece  set 
$68,50  with  chest,  (tax  freef 


Copyright  1947,  The  International  Silver  Co.,  Holmes  &  Edwards  Division, 
Meriden.  Conn.  Soklin  Canada  by:  The  T.  Elton  Co.,  ltd.,  °Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

SONGS  WANTED 

A  well-known  composer  will 
write  the  music  for  your  words 
on  a  professional  basis.  His 
songs  have  sold  millions  of 
copies.  Send  for  free  booklet. 


^JJllOOTjjARI 

Dept.  H,  165  Tremont  St.,  Boston 


High  School  Course 

at  Home 


Many  Finish  in  2  Years 


Go  as  rapidly  as  your  time  and  abilities  permit.  Course 
equivalent  to  resident  school  work — prepares  for  college 
entrance  exams.  Standard  H.  S.  texts  supplied.  Diploma. 

Credit  for  H.  S.  ■objects  already  completed.  Single  subjects  if  de- 
sired. High  school  education  is  very  important  for  advancement  in 
butneas  and  industry  and  socially.  Don't  be  handicapped  [all  your 
life..  Be  a  High  School  graduate.  Start  roar  training  now.  Free 
Bulletin  on  request.  No  obligation. 

American  School,  Dept.  H-15,  Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37 


Tired  Kidneys 
Often  Bring 
Sleepless  Nights 


Doctors  say  your  kidneys  contain  16  miles  of  tiny 
tubes  or  filters  which  help  to  purify  the  blood  and 
keep  you  healthy.  When  they  get  tired  and  don't 
work  right  in  the  daytime,  many  people  have  to  get 
up  nights.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smart- 
ing and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is  something 
wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder.  Don't  neglect 
this  condition  and  lose  valuable,  restful  sleep. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  also 
cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains, 
loss  of  pep  and  energy,  swelling,  puffinesa  under 
the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don't  waitl  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  BO  years.  Doan's  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison- 
ous wa3te  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 


tyocvi  guide  ta 

CURRENT  FILMS 


SeUcted 


THE  YEARLING 


Warners 
* 

THE  DARK  MIRROR 


There  have  been  very  few  really  great  motion  pictures, 
but  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  climbing  way  out  there  on 
that  limb  to  rate  "The  Yearling"  among  them.  It  has 
been  a  seven-year  labor  of  love  for  Leo  the  Lion,  pro- 
ducing this  classic.;  and  while  Leo  probably  hopes  for 
appreciative  customers,  he  could  not  have  been  keeping 
both  eyes  on  the  box-office  while  making  it ;  for  "The 
Yearling"  has  no  taint  at  all  of  what  unkind  critics 
call  the  Hollywood,  or  commercial  touch.  It  is  a  fine 
and  faithful  translation  of  the  well-loved  book,  with 
all  the  poignancy  preserved,  the  touching  and  tender 
scenes  retained,  the  quality  of  the  characters  even  en- 
hanced as  Gregory  Peck,  Jane  Wyman  and  young 
Claude  Jarman,  Jr.,  perform  under  the  direction  of 
Clarence  Brown.   Children  will  love  it,  parents,  too. 


Here  is  Bette  Davis  as  you  like  to  see  her — -all  dressed 
up — and  plenty  of  places  to  go.  But  there  is  more  to  it 
than  that.  In  her  role  as  a  concert  pianist  married  to 
an  extremely  jealous  and  suspicious  cellist,  the  life  she 
leads  is  one  little  deception  after  another,  leading  fi- 
nally to  dire  consequences— just  what  they  are  it  would 
be  unfair  to  disclose.  Suffice  it  to  say,  you'll  be  sur- 
prised. The  gradual  growth  of  suspense  to  the  star- 
tling denoument  is  admirably  handled  by  Director  Irv- 
ing Rapper  from  the  beginning  sequence  when  Paul 
Henreid,  as  her  husband,  is  introduced  to  the  other 
man  in  her  life,  Claude  Rains,  a  noted  composer,  bril- 
liant also  in  the  feminine  psychology  of  a  deceptive 
woman.  The  trickery  between  Claude  Rains  and 
Bette  Davis  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  admission. 


Just  when  we  thought  everything  had  been  done  in  the 
way  of  psychological  murder  mysteries,  up  comes  Pro- 
ducer Nunnally  Johnson  with  this  absorbing  story  of 
identical  twins,  both  involved  in  the  sudden  death  of  a 
prominent  doctor,  one  as  a  suspect,  the  other  an  acces- 
sory after  the  fact.  But  which  is  which?  And  therein 
lies  the  most  engrossing  study  of  twins  yet  seen  on  the 
screen.  Olivia  deHavilland's  delineation  of  Ruth,  the 
friendly,  kind  and  sympathetic,  and  Terry,  the  cool, 
clever  and  calculating,  shows  admirable  understanding 
of  their  separate  personalities.  Lew  Ayres  makes  an 
auspicious  return  to  tiie  screen  as  the  crack  psychologist, 
his  first  role  since  the  war.  Count  on  Thomas  Mitchell, 
too,  for  a  realistic  performance  as  the  homicide  de- 
tective, giving  him  a  nice  intelligence,  for  a  change. 


20th  Century-Fox 


Is  there  so  much  difference  between  the  bobby-soxer  of 
today  and  the  flapper  of  yesterday?  You'll  enjoy  an- 
swering this  question  for  yourself  after  seeing  Jeanne 
Crain,  amazingly  talented  in  the  sudden  touches  of 
comedy  intermingled  in  her  portrait  of  Margie,  the 
serious  high  school  student  surrounded  by  short-skirt- 
ed, cloche-hatted  chums  and  their  raccoon-coated  boy- 
friends. Dressed  differently,  perhaps,  but  there  is  a  re- 
semblance. Glenn  Langan,  providing  the  romantic  note 
as  the  young  French  professor,  could  very  well  be  the 
flapper's  Sinatra — even  though  he  doesn't  sing.  Barbara 
Lawrence  and  Conrad  Janis,  with  their  Charleston,  are 
as  true  to  type  as  the  jitterbug.  Lynn  Bari,  Alan 
Young,  Esther  Dale  and  Hobart  Cavanaugh  all  help  to 
make  excellent  film  fare.  (More  revieivs  on  page  12) 
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f^iS  REDUCING 


PLAN 


The  same  successful  plan  rhaf  hot  cost 
Hollywood  celebrities  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars is  now  brought  to  you  at  tow  cost 
by  their  prominent  Beverly  Hills  Phy. 

NOW  YOU  CAN  TAKE  OFF  THOSE 
EXTRA  POUNDS.  No  harmful  drugs 
ot  starvation  diet  to  leave 
craving  for  food.  No  special 
ercise-no  sleom  baths  or  mc 
sage.   Simply   follow   this  re 
markoble  Formulo   17  Plan 
while  enjoying  three  satisfy- 
ing   meals    a    day  (with 
templing   desserts),   loss  , 
of  excess  weight  should  i 
moke  you  feel  better-  jj? 
look    better  —  have 
more  personality  and 
sparkle.  Noticeable 
results  have  been  at- 
tained   in   a  few 
weeks. 


JULIE  LONDON 

ins  Holly- 


"NO  TRESPASSING" 

'"I  always  rely  on  Formulo 
17  to  tnke  off  those  extra 
pounds.  And  I  recommend 
Formula  17  to  anyone  who 
Is  looking  for  a  simple,  harm- 
less -woy  to  lose  weight." 


Take  Formulo 
Plan  today! 

MONEY 
BACK 
GUARANTEE  i 


FORMULA  17  PLAN... $5.00 

Postpaid 

(With  full  30-Day  Supply  of  Vitamin 
and  Mineral  Supplement) 
(Not  recommended  for  exce«  weight  du« 
•  glondulor  condif.on*.  If  in  doubt  about 
e  eou*e  of  your  excel*  weight,  consul! 
j_  ,owr  physician.) 

*m    SEND  NO  MONEY!  WE  MAIL  C.O.D.! 
HfiP     (Or    save    C.O.D.    Charge*    by  enclosing 
check  or  money  order.  We  pay  postage.) 


ORDER  "FORMULA  17  PLAN"  TODAY!  Do  It  NOW.' 


H-22 


BEVERLY  HILLS  MEDICAL  LABORATORY,  DEPT. 
105  No.  San  Vicente  Blvd.,  Beverly  Hill.,  Call*. 
Please  send  me  my  30  days'  supply  of  FORMULA  17,  and  complete-  reduc- 
ing plan  for  only  $5.00.  I  undentand  that  if  1  am  not  completely  satisfied 
after  I  have  followed  the  FORMULA  17  PLAN  for  one  week,  I  may  return 
the  remaining  contents  to  yow  within  ten  doys  of  receipt,  and  my  money 
will  be  promptly  refunded. 

(Orders  Accepted  In  V.S.A.  Only/ 
co*°-  □  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  ENCLOSED  □ 


I  Lovely  solid  sterling  I 
I  silver  cushion  shape  I 
set  ring  in  your  own  I 
Blrthstone  Color  ■JK?&  saTv$ <3< 
given  for  selling  4  P" -f^- ------- 

boxes  Rosebud  Salve  J 
at  25c  each  remitting  I 
the  $1.00  to  us.  Send  [ 
No  Money.  Order  j 
4  Rosebud  Sa  I  ve  by  one  cent  postcard. 
(Will  mail  ring  and  4  salve  now,  if  you  send  $1.00  with  order.) 

ROSEBUD  PERFUME  CO.  Box  73.  W00DSB0R0,  MARYLAND. 


DON'T  CUT  CUTICLES 


New  Cream  Beautifies  Nails, Softens  Cuticle 

Reduce  on  manicures !  Manicare 
helps  keep  nails  flexible  — easy  to 
shape.  Removes  dead, cuticle  with- 
out cutting.  Prevents  hangnails. 
Removes  stains.  Get  a  jar  today. 
35c  &  lOcat  cosmetic  counters 


MANICARE 


SONGWRITERS 

SONGS  PUBLISHED  MONTHLY— ADVANCE  ROYALTY 


Send  your  songs  or  poems  today  for  our  exciting  offer.(  FREE 
book  on  songwriting  to  subscribers.  We  have  helped  many  new 
writers  find  their  first  success.  Why  not  let  us  try  to  help  you? 

HOLLYWOOD  TUNESMITHSTJgAl'afflS 
YOU,  TOO,  CAN  HAVE  LOVELY 


! 


STRAIGHT  LEGS 


Let  Phillips  of  Hollywood  help  youl  Many 
caries  of  bowlegs  and  knockknees  now  cor- 
.  .  all  helped.   Large  hips,  heavy 
thick  calves  and  ankles — stream- 
tJgly  knees  improved  I    Thin  legs 
Bd  and  given  new  lovely  contours! 
strengthened!    Foot  troubles  cor- 
A  remarkable  course — /or  men  or 
iion'i  bo  embarrassed  by  ugly  legsl 
1.00  TOO  AY  for  "Straight  Legs" 
Nullifying  the  Legs" — ororderC.O.D. 
PHILLIPS  OF  HOLLYWOOD,  Dept.  H-40 
418  W.  C4th  St.,  Los  Angeles  3,  Calif. 


iliigl 


Archi 


Movies  in  Session 

Sit  up  and  take  notice.  Just  look  what's 
going  on  in  the  movies !  Yes,  we  know 
you  like  one  thing  about  them,  but. 
dislike  another,  and  we  know  that  at 
least  one  of  .your  fellow  Fans'  Forum 
readers  most  likely  will  disagree  en- 
tirely with  you.  It's  a  monumental  job 
to  try  to  please  everybody,  which  is  ex- 
actly what  the  producers  of  our  number 
one  entertainment  are  trying  to  do. 
Lend  them  a  hand.  Write  your  letters 
about  movies  and  movie  people  to  Fans' 
Forum  now.  Monthly  awards  for  the 
best  letters  published :  $10.00,  $5.00  and 
ten  $1.00  prizes.  Your  letters  are  so 
interesting,  you  will  note  that  we  are 
.  now  awarding  ten  $1.00  prizes.  Closing 
date  is  the  25th  of  the  month. 

Please  address  your  letters  to  Fans' 
Forum,  Screenland,  37  West  57th  St., 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH    BRIDE'S  FIRST 
LESSON  IN  AMERICANISM 
First  Prize  Letter 
$10.00 

I'm  one  of  the  English  girls  who  came 
over  to  the  United  States  a  timid  and 
somewhat  frightened  bride.  My  in-laws 
and  my  husband's  friends  have  been  won- 
derful to  me  and  I  have  recovered  from 
my  first  fright. 

However,  in  the  short  time  I  have  been 
in  America  I  have  seen  many  of  your 
movies,  among  them  "Kitty"  and  "Dairy  of 
a  Chambermaid,"  both  in  which  Paulette 
Goddard  played  the  leading  role.  At  first, 
I  will  confess  that  I  was  more  than  a  little 
shocked  and  extremely  resentful  of  your 
portrayal  of  the  English  people.  We  Anglo- 
Saxons  have  always  been  mirrored,  in  my 
country,  as  a  rather  staid,  distinguished 
class.  Certainly  we  had  never  depicted  our- 


selves as  comic  or  ridiculed  our  mannerisms 
and  tastes.  To  my  horrified  eyes,  your 
movies  seemed  to  poke  fun  at  us,  to  jest 
at  our  customs,  magnifying  the  details  so 
as  to  provoke  a  burst  of  laughter  from  the 
audience  at  our  expense.  I  noticed  that  you 
were  particularly  fond  of  presenting  the. 
Cockney  as  an  impoverished,  down-trodden 
person,  living  in  squalor  and  speaking  with 
an  unintelligible  accent. 

It  wasn't  until  I  had  seen  a  few  more 
movies  that  I  began  to  understand.  I'll 
admit  that  I  found  it  very  bewildering  and . 
hard  to  understand  right  at  first.  I  dis- 
covered that  you  Americans  have  an  oft- 
satiable  love  of  fantasy  and  a  rollicking 
seftse  of  humor,  for  more  of  the  movies 
cleverly  chaffed  at  the  Americans  them- 
selves than  at  the  English.  All  of  my  irrita- 
tion vanished.  And  I  have  come  to  love 
your  comedians  as  much  as  you  do,  all  of 
them— Bob  Hope,  Danny  Kaye,  Joan  Davis 
head  the  list. 

Paulette  Goddard,  too,  has  become  a  fa- 
vorite with  me.  Yes,  even  despite  my  early 
indignation  at  her  picture,  "Kitty."  I  have 
seen  this  picture  over'  again  and  lately  1 
saw  "Diary  of  a  Chambermaid."  She  de- 
serves congratulations  for  her  excellent 
performances  in  both  pictures. 

I  owe  her  thanks  for  my  first  lesson  in 
Americanism — the  value  of  a  sense  of 
humor ! 

AGNES  REHDER,  Portland  1,  Ore. 


A  NEW  TAG  FOR  TAYLOR 
Second  Prize  Letter 
$5.00 

Thanks,  Robert  Taylor,  for  the  article, 
"This  Is  What  I  Believe,"  in  the  October 
issue  of  Screenland.  I'm  glad  you  did 
stick  your  neck  out  and  air  your  personal 
beliefs  or  opinions,  as  you  put  it. 

I  don't  think  you  realize  how  much  good 
this  story  will  do  for  you.  It  will  pay  you 
rich  dividends,  indeed.  Without  beating 
around  the  bush,  I  will  try  to  explain  ex- 
actly what  I  mean. 

You  are,  by  far,  the  nicest-looking  man 
(Please  turn  to  page  14) 
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the  boldest  adventurer. . . 
ever  to  bear  the  Monte  Cristo  name! 


Jour  heart  will  sing. . . 
its  the  BEST  thing 
that  ever  happened. . . 


Your  Guide  to 


ABIE'S  IRISH  ROSE— United  Artists 

Here  it  is — 1947,  post-war  version  of  Anne 
Nichols'  box-office  history -making  play, 
and  it  couldn't  have  been  produced  at  a 
more  auspicious  time.  Call  it  corny,  this 
contrived  romance  between  the  nice  Irish 
lass  and  the  nice  Jewish  lad,  with  its  heavy- 
handed  humor  and  labored  gags  •;  you'll  also 
have  to  admit  it's  heart-warming  and  mel- 
low when  the  girl's  father,  Patrick  Murphy, 
tangles  with  Abie's  pop,  Solomon  Levy, 
until  they  forget  their  differences  over  the, 
cradles  of  Patrick  Joseph  Levy  and  twin 
sister  Rebecca.  An  expert  cast  helps  enor- 
mously to  convey  the  real  message  of  the 
story,  with  two  charming  newcomers,  lovely 
Joanne  Dru  (Mrs.  Dick  Haymes)  and  Rich- 
ard Norris  as  the  young  couple,  and  Michael 
Chekhov  and  J.  M.  Kerrigan  as  the  warring 
fathers.  Vera  Gordon  and  George  E.  Stone, 
as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cohen,  Art  Baker  and  Emo- 
ry Parnell  contribute  good  characterizations. 


NOCTURNE— RKO 

Murder  mystery  fans  are  given  a  fine  mer- 
ry-go-round when  they  are  handed  the  first 
clue— a  photograph  of  a  girl  named  Dolores 
— only  to  find  that  the  victim,  a  ballad  com- 
poser who  toyed  with  feminine  affections, 
had  the  quaint  habit  of  calling  all  his  sweet- 
hearts by  the  same  name.  George  Raft  keeps 
his  role  of  the  hard-headed  dick,  who  won't 
buy  the  department's  suicide  theory,  tena- 
ciously toeing  the  line.  Lynn  Bari,  another 
beautiful  Dolores,  keeps  the  plot  moving  in 
a  neat  circle  by  protecting  a  younger  sister, 
played  by  Myrna  Dell,  who  in  turn  lays  a 
smoke  screen  for  Lynn.  This  kind  of  pro- 
cedure can  be  awfully  confusing — but  fun. 


TIME,  PLACE,  AND  THE  GIRL— Warners 

Dennis  Morgan  and  Jack  Carson  team  up 
again  for  your  enjoyment  in  this  Techni- 
color musical.  This  time  they're  trying  to 
make  a  go  of  a  brassy  night  club  situated, 
inconveniently,  right  next  door  to  the  lead- 
ing components  of  high  brow  music,  the 
Cassels  (S.  Z.  Sakall,  Florence  Bates  and 
Martha  Vickers).  Of  course,  the  boys  find 
it  easy  work  to  win  over  grandpa  and 
granddaughter  to  their  special  brand  of  jive, 
but  with  grandma,  staunch  supporter  of  the 
opera,  it's  a  fight  to  the  finish.  Janis  Paige 
adds  more  laurels  to  her  name  as  the  girl- 
friend who  woos  and  wins  the  shy  Carson. 
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MY  DARLING  CLEMENTINE — 20th-Fox 

By  far  the  best  Western  since  "Stage 
Coach,"  Academy  -  Award  -  winning-  John 
Ford's  first  picture  since  his  return  from 
Navy  service  has  everything-  for  fans  of  the 
rootm'-tootin'  form  of  entertainment.  In 
fact,  it  will  enlarge  the  audiences  of  frontier 
pictures  to  include  more  sophisticated  spec- 
tators, for  it  is  authentic  drama  powerfully 
presented  and  spectacularly  well  acted,  espe- 
cially  by  Henry  Fonda  in  the  role  of  Wyatt 
Earp,  most  fearless  frontier  marshal  in  the 
West.  It  is  Fonda's  first  film  also  since  the 
war,  and  he  is  superb,  no  other  word  for  it, 
as  the  sure-footed  (notice  the  man's  slow,' 
panther-like  stride),  cautious,  but  immense- 
ly likable  Earp.  As  he  encounters  the  ro- 
mantic and  dangerous  gunman,  Doc  Holli- 
day,  (Victor  Mature),  or  Doc's  fiery  gal 
Chihuahua,  (Linda  Darnell),  he  is  always 
master  of  the  situation.  When  he  rounds  up 
the  deadly  Clanton  gang  you'll  cheer  loudly. 


THE  CHASE — United  Artists 

What  tricks  dreams  can  play!  Everything 
is  progressing  nicely  in  this  Seymour  Ne- 
benzal  production,  seeminglv  with  the  def- 
inite purpose  of  putting  Robert  Cummings, 
playing  a  destitute  ex-G.L,  on  his  feet,  fig- 
uratively, by  giving  him  a  job  as  a  chauffeur. 
But  his  employer  turns  out  to  be  an  unbe- 
lievably cruel  gangster  with  a  beautiful,  but 
mistreated,  wife.  Then  comes  the  dream  se- 
quence wherein  the  chauffeur  and  the  b.w. 
(Michele  Morgan)  escape  to  Havana,  ro- 
mance, and  murder.  Perhaps  you  have  been 
duped,  but  you  still  have  another  interesting 
problem  to  solve.  Steve  Cochrane,  as  the 
tough  gangster,  is  a  new  guy  to  watch. 


TEMPTATION— Universal 

From  Robert  Hichens  novel,  "Bella  Don- 
na," (that's  a  poison,  you  know,  as  well  as 
a  beautiful  dame  !)  comes  this  intensely  mel- 
odramatic screen  opus  with  Merle  Oberon, 
George  Brent,  and  Charles  Korvin  enacting 
the  starring  roles.  The  plot  is  as  insidious 
as  the  poison  itself,  the  settings  and  cos- 
tumes as  beautiful  as  the  temptress.  Love 
is  the  main  ingredient  of  the  story,  relating 
Merle's  dull  security  with  husband,  George, 
her  hazardous  infatuation  with  Egyptian 
blackmailer,  Charles  Korvin.  Paul  Lukas, 
to  whom  the  temptress  confesses,  Lenore 
Ulnc,  her  maid  who  lectures  her,  are  fine. 


THE  BE 

YEAR 
OF  OU 
LIVES" 

a  truly  great  motion picture 


Produced  by  SAMUEL  GOLOWYN 
Directed  by  WILLIAM  WYLER 
Screenplay  by  ROBERT  E.  SHERWOOD 
hw  \k  Nmi  h  MACKf  NLAY  KAN  TO  R 
Itlmil  tin  IK0  Ui\t  Pictures 
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Fans'  Forum 

Continued  from  page  10 


in  Hollywood.  There  are  times  when 
I  think  you  are  too  handsome  for  your  own 
good.  People  are  inclined  to  think  you 
haven't  a  brain,  that  you  are  good-looking 
and  that  is  all.  They  do  not  give  you  the 
credit  you  deserve.  You  have  a  very  bril- 
liant mind  and  brian  as  your  highly  intel- 
lectual article  proves. 

You  are  an  excellent  actor.  People  should 
stop  and  think  and  concentrate  on  your 
dramatic  ability  instead  of  thinking-  how 
handsome  you  are  when  they  see  the  films 
in  which  you  appear,  then  they  would  real- 
ize and  know  what  a  truly  wonderful  per- 
son you  really  are. 

Mr.  Taylor,  I  knew  what  your  view- 
points and  opinions  were  on  such  things  as 
life,  death,  politics,  religion,  education,  love 
and  marriage,  happiness  and  friendship,  but- 
I  had  forgotten.  You  have  been  away  much 
too  long.  Oh,  I  guess  I  had  not  forgotten 
exactly.  I  should  say  I  had  dismissed  such 
things  temporarily  from  my  mind. 

While  you  were  gone  the  magazines  and 
newspapers  did  not  write  about  you  or 
mention  you  often  enough  to  make  us  think 
about  you  every  day  during  the  awful  war. 
I,  like  millions  of  other  admirers,  sort  of 
tucked  you,  or  memories  of  you,  away  in  a 
store-room  of  our  minds  until  the  -  war 
ended  and  you  were  home  again  and  out  of 
uniform  and  had  returned  to  making  pic- 
tures for  our  enjoyment.  We  all  knew  we 
could  and  would  take  up  where  we  left  off 
at  just  such  a  time. 

As  I  said  before,  I  knew  your  viewpoints 
on  all  the  important  subjects  that  your 
story  covered.  I  learned  all  these  things 
via  letters.  I  used  to  write  oodles  and  gobs 


William  Powell  steps  out  of  his  "Lite  with  Father"  character  to  play  Mark  Twain  on 
the  radio  while  he  was  in  New  York  recently.  Richard  Kollmar  is  master  of  ceremony. 


of  fan  letters  before  I  was  married  and  the 
mother  of  two  fine,  lovely  daughters.  I 
wrote  letters  to  you,  your. 'wife  (Barbara),- 
your  mother  (Mrs.  Ruth  Brugh),  your 
.grandmother  (Mrs.  McCarthy.),  your  sec- 
retary (Virginia  Thompson),  your  serv-. 
ant,  and- president  of  your  Fan  Club.  I  re 
ceived  replies  from  all  these  letters  and  alt 
these  people.  Hence,  I  was  able  to  learn 
much  about  you  in  this  way.  I  won,  the 
prize  for  obtaining  the  greatest  number -of  * 
new  members  for  your  fan  club,  and  'still  . 


have  the  lovely  charm  bracelet  you  sent  me 
as  first  prize.- 

As  an  ardent  fan,  I  think  I  know  you 
pretty  well.  They  call  Marie  McDonald 
"The  Body,"  George  Sanders  "The  Brain," 
Frank  Sinatra  "The  Bow  Tie,"  Bnig 
Crosby  "The  Groaner,"  and  Jack  Benny 
"The  Comedian."  In  my  opinion,  they 
should  tag  or  label  you  "Mr.  America"  for 
•  being  so  unaffected,  down-to-earth  and  such 
.a  truly  regular  guy.  Barbara  Stanwyck  is 
a  genuine  "Mrs.  America."  I  think  you  both 


Word  Is  Spreading:  "THE  GREATEST  MOTION 


]  I 


■  S  C  It  E  E  N  t  A  X  D 


Barbara  Britton  and  Gregory  Peck  recently  starred  in  CBS  Screen  Guild  Players' 
radio  adaptation  of  "Arrowsmith,"  voted  one  of  the  ten  best  films  of  1932. 


are  darn  swell  people.  My  five-year-old 
says  that  you  folks  are  super-duper,  and 
she  is  so  right. 

Thanks  again,  Bob  Taylor,  for  a  mighty 
fine,  interesting  article.  We  fans  needed 
to  have  our  minds  refreshed  as  far  as  you 
are  concerned.  It  is  high  time  we  brought 
those  grand  thoughts  and  memories  of  you 
out  of  those  store-rooms  in  the  back  of  our 
minds  and  gave  them  a  darn  good  airing. 

ISOBEL  GREENWALD,  Davenport,  la. 


TOO  MORBID  FOR  MOVIES 
£1.00 

So  Hollywood  is  going  to  film  the  life 
of  my  favorite  composer,  Robert  Schu- 
mann. I  was  afraid  of  that — in  fact,  I  wish 
that  the  studio  concerned  could  be  per- 
suaded not  to  go  through  with  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  super-sophisticated 
Paul  Henreid  will  be  totally  out  of  place  in 
the  role  of  the  portly,  pure-featured,  child- 
ishly eccentric  composer.  Katharine  Hep- 


burn will  be  just  as  badly  off  in  the  part 
of  the  lovely,  patient  Clara,  his  wife.  Her 
unmistakable  accent,  which  did  her  good 
service  in  such  pictures  as  "The  Phila- 
delphia Story"  will  be  no  more  of  an  asset 
in  this  role  than  it  was  in  "Dragon  Seed." 
Also,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Clara 
Schumann  was  a  first-rate  concert  pianist, 
almost  a  genius  in  her  own  right,  and  I 
hear  that  it  took  Cornel  "Chopin"  Wilde 
four  hundred  long  hours  to  learn  to  imitate 
a  piano  virtuoso — a  lot  of  effort  to  expect 
from  anyone  as  busy  as  Miss  Hepburn  ap- 
pears to  be.  And  needless  to  remark,  any 
picture  that  doesn't  live  up  to  the  standard 
of  technical  perfection  set  by  "A  Song  to 
Remember"  will  be  doomed  to  failure. 

Then  there  is  another  reason  why  this 
bitter-sweet  story  should  not  be  filmed,  in 
spite  of  its  dramatic  possibilities — Schu- 
mann's music  itself.  One  of  the  factors  in 
the  success  of  "A  Song  to  Remember"  was 
the  fact  that  Chopin's  "heavier"  music  was 
avoided  in  favor  of  his  lighter  and  more 
popular  works.  However,  Schumann's  repu- 
tation rests  for  the  most  part  on  his  larger 
compositions,  his  symphonies  and  his  piano 
concerto.  To  unload  these  works  on  a  pub- 
lic that  complained  of  the  music  in  "Fan- 
tasia" being  too  "heavy"  would'  be  ridicu- 
lous. I  am  not  implying  that  the  public 
doesn't  appreciate  good  music,  but  Schu- 
mann is  a  difficult  composer  to  understand ; 
his  work  belongs  to  the  full-time  devotee, 
the  real  "symphony-fiend."  For  movie- 
making purposes,  producers  should  confine 
their  efforts  to  the  lighter  composers. 

And  finally,  they  should  consider  this : 
the  main  object  of  the  motion  picture  is 
entertainment.  Any  story  of  Schumann's 
fate  that  came  anywhere  near  the  truth, 
would  have  to  be  a  morbid  and  pitiful  one. 
Not  dramatic  or  exciting,  just  morbid.  Only 
(Please  turn  to  page  18)  . 
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On  the  set,  Shirley  is 
as  serious,  if  not  more 
so,  than  her  director, 
Irving  Reis,  and  her 
co-star,  Cary  Grant. 
New  picture  is  "The 
Bachelor  and  the 
Bobby  -  Soxer." 


ScREENLAND 


Your  Cold... 


the  part  germs  play . . . 
and  precautions  against  them 


Can  you  avoid  catching  cold? 
And  if  y  ou  do  catch  one  is  it 
possible  to  reduce  its  severity? 
Oftentimes  — YES. 

IT  is  now  believed  by  outstanding 
members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion that  colds  and  their  complica- 
tions are  frequently  produced  by  a 
combination  of  factors  working  to- 
gether. 

1.  That  an  unseen  virus,  entering 
through  the  nose  or  mouth,  probablv 
starts  many  colds. 

2.  That  the  so-called  "Secondarv 
Invaders",  a  potentially  troublesome 
group  of  bacteria,  including  germs  of 


the  pneumonia  and  streptococcus 
types,  then  can  complicate  a  cold  by 
staging  a  "mass  invasion"  of  . throat 
tissues. 

3.  That  anything  which  lowers 
body  resistance,  such  as  cold  feet, 
wet  feet,  fatigue,  exposure  to  sudden 
temperature  changes,  may  not  only 
make  the  work  of  the  virus  easier  but 
encourage  the  "mass  invasion"  of 
germs . 

Tests  Showed  Fexcer  Colds 

The  time  to  strike  a  cold  is  at  its 
very  outset  ...  to  go  after  the  sur- 
face germs  before  they  go  after  you 
.  .  .  to  fight  the  "mass  invasion"  of 
the  tissue  before  it  becomes  serious. 


The  ability  of  Listerine  Antiseptic 
as  a  germ-killing  agent  needs  no  elab- 
oration. Important  to  you,  however, 
is  the  impressive  record  against  colds 
made  by  Listerine  Antiseptic  in  tests 
made  over  a  12-year  period.  Here  is 
what  this  test  data  revealed : 

That  those  who  gargled  Listerine 
Antiseptic  twice  a  day  hadfeicer  colds 
and  usually  had  milder  colds,  and 
fewer  sore  throats,  than  those  who  did 
not  gargle  with  Listerine  Antiseptic. 

This,  we  believe,  was  due  largely 
to  Listerine  Antiseptic's  ability  to 
attack  germs  on  mouth  and  throat 
surfaces. 

Gargle  Early  and  Often 

We  would  be  the  last  to  suggest 
that  a  Listerine  Antiseptic  gargle  is 
infallibly  a  means  of  arresting  an 
oncoming  cold. 

However,  a  Listerine  Antiseptic 
gargle  is  one  of  the  finest  precaution- 
ary aids  you  can  take.  Its  germ-kill- 
ing action  may  help  you  overcome 
the  infection  in  its  early  stages. 

Lambert  Phakmacal  Company 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Gargle  with  LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC 


"Secondary  Invaders"  which 
cause  much  of  the  misery  of  a  cold 


/     i                -  (      "    if.  ■ 

(J 
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A  *• 
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TOP  ROW,  (eft  to  right:  Pneumococcus  Type  III,  Pneumococcus  Type 
IV.  Streptococcus  viridans,  Friedlander's  bacillus.  BOTTOM  ROW, 
left  to  rigjit:  Streptococcus  hemolyticus.  Bacillus  influenzae. 
Micrococcus  catarrhalis.  Staphylococcus  aureus. 
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\   Eat  WHAT  YOU  WANT 
^.GetaSlenderFigure 

YOU  cannot  have  a  slender, 
graceful  figure,  which  is  every 
S     woman's  desire,  unless  you  rid 
yourself  of  the  flabby,  excess 
'0  fat  which  covers  the  feminine 
I  curves.  You  can  rid  yourself  of 
this  ugly,  excess  fat  in  an  easy, 
)  healthful  way.  |VJ  Y  L  O  .  . 
Brings  REMARKABLE  RESULTS 

Grateful  persons  report  amazing  results  in  loss  of 
weight  after  taking  MYLO,  delicious  and  highly  nu- 
tritious food  energy.  It  gives  you  all  daily  normally 
required  vitamins  and  minerals.  Contains  no  drugs— 
absolutely  harmless.  Eat  what  you  want,  yetit  is  possible  for 
voa  to  lose  as  much  as  7  lbs.  unsightly,  excess  fat  in  a  week. 

7-DAY  NO-RISK  TRIAL! 

Either  yoa  are  more  than  delighted  with  the  results  MYLO 
bringsyou  in  loss  of  weight  or  you  get  double  yourmoney  back. 
Crun  tin  Unurvl  Just  mail  us  your  name  and  address 
OtND  NO  MONEY!  and  on  delivery  of  MYLO  pay  the 
postman  $2.00,  plus  C.  O.  D.  charges  or  send  $2.00  with  your 
order  and  we  will  pay  the  postage.  Follow  directions  for  7 
days.  Then,  if  you  are  not  truly  amazed  at  the  loss  of  weight, 
if  you  don't  notice  aremarkable  improvements  your  figure, 
if  yoa  don't  look  better,  feel  better,  you  will  get  double  your 
money  back.  Don't  let  ngly  fat  distort  your  shape.  Send 
for  delicious,  nutritious  MYLO  today. 

INTERNATIONAL  LABORATORIES 

329  So.  Wood  St.,  Dept.   4-AA,  Chicago  12,  III. 

SONG  POEMS  w 


We  offer  services  of  a  noted  Hollywood 
Motion  Picture  composer  and  arrang- 
er. Recordings  made  by  NBC  singer. 
Send  your  poem  on  any  subject  today 
for  consideration  and  our  liberal  offer. 

HOLLYWOOD  MELODIES 

P.  O.  Box  2168B     Hollywood  28.  Calif. 
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BEFORE  &  AFTER! 


Read  this  new  book  about 
Plastic  Reconstruction. 
Tells  How  easy  it  is  for 
noses  to  be  shaped— pro- 
truding  ears,  thick  lips, 
wrinkles,  and  signs  of  age 
corrected.  Also  cleft  pal- 
ate, hare-lip  and  pendu- 
lous breasts.  Plactic  Sur- 
gery explained.  Elaborate 
illustrations.  I2S  pages. 
Only  25c  —  mail  coin  or 
stamps.  Glenville  Publish- 
ers. 60  E.  42d  St.,  Dept. 
HA  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


SONG  POEMS 


WANTED 


* 

*  *9       WW  12    I    \M  %m  IYI  V  To  be  Set  to  Music 

^  Publishers  need  new  songs  I    Submit  one  or  more  of 
+  your  best  poems  for  immediate  consideration.   Any  sub- 
jerl.    Send  poem.    PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS  MADE. 

FIVESTARMUSICMASTERS,  605  BeaconBIdcj., Boston, Mass. 
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ACTUAL  PHOTOS  of  the 
Favorite  WESTERN  STARS 

.         Including  Sunset  Carson,  Gene 
;     Autrv.Tex  Itiiter.  "Wild  liill" 
Ellio.l.  l!oi>  Slccle,  Hill  • - 1 lop- 


Actinn  lioses,  portraits,  and 
on  horseback. 

50c 

FOR  THE  COMPLETE 
SET  OF  64 

Catalog  of  100's  of  stars  with 
first  order. 
Roy  Rogers 

Stewart-Croxton  Studios,  Dept.  HS-13,  1408  West- 
wood    Blvd.,    West    Los    Angeles    24,  California. 


Fans'  Forum 

Continued  from  page  15 


the  most  callous  of  thrill-seekers  would  be 
entertained  bv  it. 

BARBARA  TAYLOR,  Ottawa,  Canada 


MUSICALS  FOR  BETTY 
$1.00 

In  a  previous  issue  of  Screexland,  there 
was  a  letter  from  Joan  Fave  in  which  she 
mentioned  that  Betty  Grable  ought  to  play 
more  serious  and  dramatic  roles,  such  as 
the  one  in  "I  Wake  Up  Screaming." 

I  do  admit  Betty  Grable  would  do  well 
in  serious  roles,  but  on  the  other  hand  not 
every  actress  has  the  ability  and  talent  for 
dancing  and  singing  which  lucky  Miss 
Grable  possesses.  It  would  also  be  a  crime 
to  keep  those  gorgeous  legs  from  being 
shown  to  the  public. 

Singing  and  dancing  is  what  got  Miss 


cause  this  film  really  gave  her  a  chance 
to  prove  her  talent. 

Come  on,  20th  Century-Fox,  start  waking 
up !  This  Grable  girl  can  do  lots  of  things 
for  you.  Sure,  you  can  still  give  her  some 
swell  musicals,  but  how  about  some  serious 
parts  to  show  she's  an  actress?  I'll  be 
waiting ! 

JANET  BRUDERS,  Irvington,  N.  J. 


GENTLE  LADD 
$1.00 

Movie  fans  have  been  adding  straw 
upon  straw  to  the  camel's  back,  until  I've 
decided  to  relieve  the  poor  animal.  What 
I'm  driving  at  is  this :  movie-goers  persist 
in  writing  letters  that  state  actors  should 
stick  to  the  same  type  roles  until  they  be- 
come decrepit.    For  instance,  every  time 


Grable  into  show  business,  so  why  try  to 
ruin  her  career? 

EVELYN  CANTOR,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


DRAMA  FOR  BETTY 
$1.00 

I'm  with  you,  Joanie !  I'm  with  you ! 

This  letter  is  really  to  Joan  Faye,  whose 
letter  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  Screen- 
land.  She  says  that  all  of  Betty's  pictures 
have  used  the  same  old  plots.  I  agree  with 
her.  Sure,  I  like  to  hear  Miss  Grable  sing 
and  dance,  but  I  sincerely  wish  she  would 
receive  some  better  roles  in  the  future. 

I  think  Betty  can  really  act.  Maybe  not 
so  "La-Bergman,"  but  she  can  act!  I  saw 
"I  Wake  Up  Screaming"  three  times,  be- 


Alan  Ladd  relieves  the  monotony  of  those 
stone- faced,  he-man  roles,  he  get  repri- 
manded for  it. 

Recently,  I  saw  a  re-issue  of  "Captain 
Caution,"  starring  Victor  Mature,  with 
Alan  Ladd  playing  a  small  part.  This  was 
before  Mr.  Ladd  was  famous,  but  at  that 
time,  I  think  he  really  deserved  his  fame. 
He  portrayed  the  part  of  a  gentle  and  kind, 
God-fearing  man,  who  had  expression  and 
character.  In  the  re-release  of  the  picture, 
his  name  was  billed  before,  Victor  Mature's, 
and  although  he  played  a  much  smaller 
role,  he  played  it  to  such  magnificent  per- 
fection, that  I  believe  the  billing  was  just. 

Now,  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  Alan 
Ladd  continues  to  act  in  expressionless 
roles  created  for  a  much  less  talented  man 
than  he.  I  suppose  it's  the  public's  money 
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that's  being  wasted,  but  why  let  such  talent 
also  sro  to  waste? 

JEAN  PATUR,  East  Hartford,  Conn. 


MOVIE  PORTRAITS 
OF  MARRIAGE 
51.00 

There  has  been  much  talk  and  writing 
about  the  way  young  people  have  rushed 
into  hasty  marriages  and  how  the  divorce 
courts  are  packed  today  with  these  young 
people.  I  believe  some  of  them  have  also 
been  tagged  as  "juvenile  delinquents." 
Well,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry  could  help  them  to  make  their 
hasty  marriages  something  to  be  proud  of, 
instead  of  showing  them  the  way  to  sad- 
ness and  disappointment. 

Just  recently  I  went  to  see  the  picture, 
"Easy  to  Wed."  I  agree  that  it  was  most 
entertaining  in  color,  music,  and  comedy. 
But  if  a  person  is  very  greatly  influenced 
by  motion  pictures  (as  who  isn't?)  she 
must  have  felt,  'when  she  left  the  theater,, 
that  marriage  was  just  something  that  hap- 
pens which  can  be  dropped  whenever  some- 
one nicer  or  more  attractive  comes  along. 
There  was  nothing  to  give  a  young  couple 
the  feeling  of  love,  understanding,  or  sta- 
bility- which  they  need  to  make  their  home 
something  to  be  proud  of. 

Then,  after  seeing  "Easy  to  W ed,"  I 
went  to  see  "Claudia  and  David."  When  I 
left  the  theater.  I  had  a  quite  different  feel- 
ing about  marriage.  I  felt  that  I  had  been 
a  visitor  in  their  charming  home — the  kind 
of  home  every  American  boy  fought  to 
preserve  during  the  war.  There  was  love, 
understanding,  and  faith  in  each  other. 
Marriage  was.  I  felt,  something  to  look 
forward  to.  There  was  still  safety  and 
security  in  establishing  a  home  and  working 
together  to  make  it  happy. 

•There  are  manv  "Claudia  and  David" 
plots  which  would  make  nice,  entertain- 
ing pictures.   There  could  still  be  glamor 

On  the  "Deception"  set:  Co-stars  Bette 
Davis  and  Paul  Henreid  take  time  out  for 
a  laugh,  at  right;  Claude  Rains  gets  the 
apple  for  being  a  "good  boy"  from  Bette 
and  director,  Irving  Rapper;  star's  hus- 
band, William  Grant  Sherry  visits  set,  left. 


and  music.  I'm  sure  if  we  had  more  of  this 
kind  of  picture,  there  would  be  a  lot  more 
happy  homes  being  made  by  both  "delin- 
quent" parents  and  young  couples.  Wouldn't 
it  be  worth  trvinsr? 

EDNA  TYSON,  Erlanger,  Ky. 


ROMANCE  FOR  RAINS 
S1.00 

Yesterday  I  saw  the  much-heralded  pic- 
ture, "Caesar  and  Cleopatra,"  and  Claude 
Rains,  as  Caesar,  left  me  spellbound.  I 
think  he's  wonderful  and  deserves  romantic 
leads.  I'm  sick  to  death  of  the  same  young 
leading  players  (whose  names  I  won't  men- 
tion). Through  the  entire  picture  I  waited 
for  Claude  Rains  to  take  Vivien  Leigh  in 
his  arms  and  kiss  her,  and  was  sorelv  dis- 
appointed when  he  merely  brushed  his  lips 
against  her  forehead  at  the  end  of  the  pic- 
ture. Our  group  would  like  to  see  Claude 
get  a  real  romantic  lead.  We  think  he's 
wonderful. 

PATRICIA  FERGUSON,  Tomkins  Cove,  N.  Y. 


lt\&  TunnJest  Man  Of1h& 
Veer  \nfhe>  Happiest 
Picture,  Of  The,  </ear* 

EAGLE-LION  FILMS  INC.  presents 

KENNY  DELMAR 

SENATOR 
CLAGHORN 

THAT  IS! 
That  Great  Big  Man  from  the  South 


Bryan  Foy  in  Charge  of  Production 
with 

UNA  JUNE 

MERKEL  •  LOCKHART 

JIMMY  DOUGLAS 

CONLIN  •  DUMBRILLE 

"Daisy" — the  dog 

-n/rolcng  KENNETH  FARRELL 
Original  screenplay  by  Robert  Kent  and  Paul  Gerard  Smith 
Produced  by  Aubrey  Schenck  •  Directed  by  Ben  Stoloff 
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WONDERFUL  LUND 
#1.00 

Here's  my  vote  for  that  new  sensation, 
John  Lund,  who  played  in  "To  Each  His 
Own."  Here's  hoping  we  will  see  him  in 
many  more  pictures — and  soon,  for  he's 
tops,  in  my  estimation. 

As  for  the  fan  who  wrote  him  a  letter 
saying  "he  has  a  face  like  a  floor  mop," 
well,  all  I  can  say  it,  I'd  like  tosee  what 
she  looks  like !  Furthermore,  I'd  like  to  say 
that,  if  she  can  find  me  a  floor  mop  that 
looks  like  him,  I'll  take  three  dozen ! 

HADDY  WYDOT,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


—      /  1 

It's  as  easy  as  fluttering  your  lashes, 
thanks  to  DeLontf  Bob  Pins. 

Just  dampen  your  ends  and  roll 
into  flat  curls,  fastening  each  one 
snugly  with  a  DeLoncj  Bob  Pin.  These 
dreamy  Bob  Pins  make  the  task 
quick  and  easy — and  their  Sironger 
Qrip  keeps  them  from  slipping  out. 
Besides,  DeLong  Bob  Pins  are  so 
comfy  they  won't  disturb  your 
beauty  sleep. 

When  your  hair  is  dry  and  brushed  out 
it's  as  flattering  as  a  halo  and  you  look 
like  a  photographer's  delight  . 

Stronger  Grip 


AUTHOR!  AUTHOR! 
#1.00 

Why  aren't  screen  writers  given  film 
credits  for  their  scripts?  Time  and  time 
again  we  are  told  that  top  flight  stars  have 
pounced  on  a  good  script  and  are  literally 
fighting  and  begging  for  a  chance  to  play 
the  lead.  I  believe  the  stars  realize  the  im- 
portance of  good  writers  whom  the  pro- 
ducers and  fans  completely  ignore. 

Recently,  I've  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  film,  credits  ond  have  recognized  the 
names  of  Nunnally  Johnson.  Sally  Benson 
and  Ben  Hecht.  However,  these  names  arc 
exceptions,  as  too  often  the  names  of  script 
writers  never  appear. 

I  think  more  Fan  Forum  letters,  and 
letters  to  the  stars  and  producers,  should 
read  like  this,  "When  is  such-aivl-such  a 
writer  going  to  write  another  picture?" 
The  stars  wouldn't  mind.  After  all.  a  fine 
story  offers  greater  opportunity  to  display 
their  talents. 

ELIZABETH  COLLINS,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


TOO  MANY  STARS 
#1.00 

There  is  one  lesson  I  wish  Hollywood 
would  learn  without  delay.  Too  much  of 
even  a  good  thing  is  too  much! 

"Ziegfeld  Follies"  was  spoiled  for  me  by 
too  much  Astaire.  I  kept  wishing  for  Skel- 
ton  and  Brice,  but  all  I  got  was  Astaire, 
until  the  other  two  brought  up  the  rear. 
Now,  don't  get  me  wrong.  Astaire  is  tops 
in  his  profession,  but  there  are  limitations 
to  his  dancing.  I  can  play  a  record  again 
and  again,  but  after  I  have  seen  Astaire 
doing  a  couple  of  his  dances,  I  figure  I 
have  had  my  capacity.  Even  trying  to  con- 
centrate on  Bremer  didn't  help,  and  she, 
you  will  admit,  is  quite  an  eyeful !  By  the 
same  token  I  would  have  liked  to  hear  more 
of   Kathryn  Grayson's  singing. 

When  "Ziegfeld  Follies"  returns,  I  will 
go  see  it  again.  But  don't  think  me  incon- 
sistent, because  I  will  see  only  the  latter 
half.  That  was  the  part  I  liked. 

LOUISE  KRAMER,  Peoiia,  111- 


ANOTHER  NATURAL 
#1.00 

Frankly,  I'm  getting  disgusted  with  Hol- 
lywood. Haven't  they  any  sense?  Take 
Marsha  Hunt,  for  example.  Have  you  ever 
seen  her  in  a  starring  role?  Oh,  yes.  maybe 
a  little  "B"  picture.  I'm  sure  you  and  I 
know  she  has  looks  and  personality,  be- 
sides acting  ability. 

On  the  other  hand,  take  Angela  Lans- 
bury.  Although  she  has  not  been  in  starring 
roles,  she  has  gotten  more  buildup  and 


Won't  Slip  Out 

Quality  ^Manufacturers  for  Over  50  Jeais 

BOB  PINS         HAIR  PINS         SAFETY  PINS 
SNAPS  PINS 
HOOKS  a  EYES         HOOK  &  EYE  TAPES 
SANITARY  BELTS 


Fellow  player?  No,  Catherine  McLeod  just  stopped  off  to  visit  California  members  of 
Philadelphia  Eagles,  Pete  Kmetovic,  Vic  Lindskog,  Roy  Zimmerman  and  Earl  Klapstein. 


go 


ScKEENLAND 


Those  merry  romancers,  Guy  Madison  and  Gail 
Russell,  are  Mocambo  hand-holders,  below,  and 
dancers  with  love  in  their  eyes,  above.  Don't  miss 
our  romantic  interview  with  Gail  in  this  issue. 


publicity,  while  Miss. Hunt  still  stands  on 
the  sidelines. 

I  thought  Hollywood  liked  a  natural  per- 
sonality like  Ingrid  Bergman  and  Jennifer- 
Jones.  Welf,  then,  why  not  Miss  Hunt? 

1  do  hope  you  will  get  wise  to  yourself, 
Hoi  1}- wood. 

VICKY  VIKLUND,  Watcrtown,  Mass. 


FIRST  STEPS 
Honorable  Mention 

I  can't  thank  you  enough  for  your  article 
on  Eleanor  Powell  and  Glenn  Ford  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Screenland.  I  especially 
enjoyed  reading  that  their  son  wasn't  tak- 
ing too  many  steps  at  fifteen  months.  If 
that  swift-footed  young  lady's  son  wasn't 
"dancing"  at  fifteen  months,  then  I  should 
feel  proud  of  the  few  steps  my  own  slow 
walking  son  takes. 

MRS.  JOY  D.  MANDERSCHEID,  St.  John,  Kans. 


TWO  PART  MOVIES 
Honorable  Mention 

When  I  fiinished  reading  "The  River 
Road"  recently,  I  thought:  what  a  wealth 
of  material  in  that  book!  A  motion  picture 
couldn't  possibly  do  it  justice  unless  it  were 
issued  in  two  or -three  parts — sort  of  like 
a  serial.  Do  you  remember  how  popular 
they  used  to  be?  The  same  settings  could 
be  used,  making  the  pictures  less  expensive 
to  the  producer,  and  I,  for  one,  would 
surely  go  back  the  second  or  third  time  to 
Kct  the  whole  story. 

This  is  something  to  think  about,  for 
there  are  many  other  such  stories. 

MRS.  G.  A.  McKEE,  Jacksonville,  Tex. 


If  only  every  married  woman  could  learn  the 
real  truth  about  these  Intimate  Physical  Facts! 


Often  a  marriage  goes  on  "the  rocks" 
simply  because  the  wife  doesn't  realize 
how  important  douching  two  or  three 
times  a  week  often  is  to  intimate  femi- 
nine cleanliness,  health,  charm  and 
marriage  happiness — how  important 
douching  is  to  combat  one  of  woman's 
most  serious  deodorant  problems. 

AND  WHAT'S  MORE  IMPORTANT  — 

wives  may  not  know  about  this  newer, 
scientific  method  of  douching  with — • 

"ZONITE. 

No  Other  Type  Liquid  Antiseptic-Germicide 

tested  is  SO  POWERFUL  yet  SO  HARMLESS 

No  longer  would  any  well-informed 
woman  think  of  using  weak,  old- 
fashioned  or  dangerous  products  for 
the  douche.  These  do  not  and  can 
not  give  the  great  germicidal  and 
deodorizing  action  of  zonite. 

The  zonite  Drinciple  is  truly  a 


Zom'te 


FOR  NEWER 


eminme  /tyyiene 


miracle!  No  other  type  liquid  anti- 
septic-germicide for  the  douche  of  all 
those  tested  is  so  powerful  yet  abso- 
lutely non-poisonous,  non-irritating, 
non-burning,  zonite  contains  no 
phenol,  creosote,  no  bichloride  of 
mercury.  You  can  use  zonite  as 
directed  as  often  as  necessary  without 
risk  of  injury. 

Zonite  Principle  Developed  By 

Famous  Surgeon  and  Chemist 

zonite  actually  destroys  and  removes 
odor-causing  waste  substances.  Helps 
guard  against  infection.  It  kills  every 
germ  it  touches.  You  know  it's  not 
always  possible  to  contact  all  the  germs 
in  the  tract,  but  you  can  be  sure 
zonite  immediately  kills  every  reach- 
able germ  and  keeps  them  from 
multiplying. 

Buy  zonite  today.  Any  drugstore. 


FREE!  NEW! 

For    amazing    enlightening  new 
Booklet  containing  frank  discussion 
of  intimate  physical  facts,  recently 
published   —   mail   this   counon  to 
Zonite    Products,    Dept.   SS-17,  370 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  V. 


Address- 


State- 


S  C  Ti  F.  E  N  T.  A  N  11 
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'  i0  lbs.,  these 
2  weeks,"  Miss  B.D.,  Calif., 
"Feeling  marvelous  after  just 
one  week,"  Mrs.  J. P.,  Miami, 
Fla.  "I  have  taken  it  for  one 
week  and  lost  U  lbs.,"  A.S., 
Delaware.  "/  am  Quite  satis- 
fied —  Send  me  another  box," 
Mrs.  E.V.,  Kellogg,  Iowa. 


Drugs 
No  Exercises 
No  Siarvaiton  D.'efs 

"Rite-Way" 

the  amazing,  scientific 
method  for  adults  can  give 
you  too  that  slim  and  glam- 
orous figure  you  always 
wanted .  "RITE-WAY" 
Includes 

"RITE-WAY" 
TABLETS  and 
CAPSULES 

Which  supply  the  right 
minerals  and  vitamins  to 
F       avoid  the  strain  from  a  re- 
s'      ducing  diet.  Send  $2.00  for 
'         "RITE-WAY"  (includes  a  2 
weeks  supply  of  tablets  and, 
capsules)  postpaid,  or  C.O.-D. 
plus  postage.  Try  Rite-Way  at 
our  risk,  if  not  completely  satis- 
fied we  will  refund  your  money. 
If  abnormal  condition  exists, 
see  your  doctor. 

Here's  What  Users  Say: 

/  lost  about 


ENLARGEMENT 

of your  Pat/Offfe  Photo 


FROM  FAMOUS  HOLLYWOOD  FILM  STUDIOS 


Just  to  get  acquainted  we  will  make  a  beautiful  5x7 
enlargement  of  any  picture  of  negative.  Be  sure  to 
include  color  of  hair,  eyes  and  clothing  and  get  our 
bargain  offer  for  having  your  enlargement  beautifully 
hand  colored  in  oil  and  mounted  in  your  choice  of 
handsome  frames.  Limit  2  to  a  customer.  Please  en- 
close 10c  co  cover  cost  of  handling  and  mailing  each 
enlargement.  Your  original  picture  or  negative  will 
be  returned  with  the  FREE  >  x  7  enlargement  post- 
paid. Act  now!  Offer  limited  to  U.  S.  A. 

HOLLYWOOD  FILM  STUDIOS 

7021  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Dept.  205  Hollywood.  Calif. 

SONG  WRITERS  ATTENTION 

The  amazing  demand  for  phonograph  records, 
accelerated  by  more  than  300,000  Song-Hit 
creating  Juke-Boxes,  warrants  your  immediate 
investigation.  We  are  offering  song-poem  writers 
the  rare  opportunity  of  having  Qualified  com- 
posers furnish  music  for  any  approved  poems 
received  this  month  on  percentage  basis.  Recola 
Recording  Co.,  Box  987-S,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 


TUfFENAIL 

Enhance  and  glorify  the  natural 
beauty  of  lovely  nails  .  .  . 

Hollywood's  own  daily  nail- 
care  with  easy-to-use  applica- 
tor. Nails  stay  lovelier  longer  .  . 

with  TUFFENAIL.  25* 
AT  ALL  5  AND  10c  ST0M  COSMETIC  COUNTERS 


SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

"First  Quality"  "First  Quality" 


ALL  NYLONS 


PURE  SILK  HOSE 


To  acquaint  you  with  this  grand  new  line  of 
top  quality  full-fashioned  hose  ...  1  Pair 
PURE  SILK  HOSE  plus  1  Pair  ALL  NYLONS, 
new  fall  shade,  is  yours  for  the  value  of  the 
3-thread  chiffon  silk  hose  alone!  A  $5.45 
value  for  $4.25  postpaid. 

Present  supply  is  limited  —  only  1  pair  of 
each  to  a  customer.  (Both  pairs  must  be 
same  size.i  Don't  miss  this  Special  Offer. 
Indicate  size  wanted  and  mail  your  order 
TODAY,  with  check  or  postal  money  order,  to 

TOWN  &  COUNTRY  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Port  Washington,  New  York 


Mona  Freeman  hoists  her  heels  in  an  ecstatic  moment  in  Republic's  "That  Brennan 
Girl,"  but,  below,  she  is  really  the  gracious  young  lady.  Right,  on  the  opposite  page 
June  Duprez,  who  plays  her  mother,  gives  her  some  lessons  in  applying  makeup. 


TEXAS  GOES  TO  ENGLAND 
Honorable  Mention 

Have  just  seen  the  movie  "San  Antonio" 
and,  believe  me,  it  was  like  a  letter  from 
home  to  this  very  homesick  individual — 
homesick  because,  being  a  "Lend-Lease 
Bride,"  I  am  a  Texan  living  in  England. 

Since  I've  been  away  from  home  for 
nearly  a  year  this  picture  about  Texas  cer- 
tainly did  something  to  me.  I  could  almost 
feel  the  cold  wind  of  a  Norther  again  and 
hear  the  rhythmic  chugging  of  an  oil  well. 
It  made  a  memory  seem  a  reality. 

When  Alexis  Smith  recited  that  poem 
during  the  number,  "Some  Sunday  Morn- 
ing," well,  the  tears  began  to  tumble  down 
an  already  moist  cheek,  and  I  was  ready  to 
give  her  the  Academy  Award  for  the  most 
moving  performance  of  the  year ! 

I  only  hope  that  Hollywood  will  produce 
a  few  more  pictures  like  this,  for  Errol 
Flynn  certainly  spoke  the  truth  when  he 
said  that  the  only  place  for  a  Texan  is*  Tex- 
as. /  know! 

Thanks  to  "San  Antonio,"  the  miles  be- 
tween Texas  and  England  seemed  fewer, 
and  I  was  back  "Deep  in  the  Heart  of — " 
for  two  beautiful  hours. 

EDITH  CLAYTON,  Cheshire,  England 


TO  EACH  HER 
OWN  PROFESSION 

Honorable  Mention 

Alyce  Canfield's  article,  "Life  Begins  for 
Hedy  Lamarr,"  in  Screenland,  was  very 
good  until  I  hit  page  89.  There  it  was 
spoiled  by  that  old  cry  of  the  majority  of 
actors  and  actresses— "Never  will  I  allow 
my  child  a  picture  career!" 

Where,  might  I  ask,  are  the  parents  of 
today  who  choose  their  children's  future 
profession?  '  Shades  of  the  old  days  appear 
to  me  when  I  read  statements  like  Hedy's — 
when  marriages  were  made  without  either 
party  having  a  word  to  say,  or  even  know- 
ing what  each  other  looked  like  sometimes ! 


Screenland 


A  WOMAN S  NATURAL  HERITAGE? 


No,  Hecly,  I'm  afraid  you're  not  going  to 
have  much  to  say  when  the  time  comes. 

\\  hat  would  .you  have  done  if  your  par- 
ents had  :said  the  same  to -you?  Exactly! 
You  would  choose  your 'own  life's  work 
anyway.  .  For 'only  in  that  way -can  anyone 
,  put  his  best  info  it.  - 

TIMOTHY  DONOVAN,  Lewiston  Maine 


GOOD?  BETTER?  BEST! 

Honorable  Mention 

So  British  films  are- better,  than  Ameri- 
can?- Well,  now  really!  Have  the  British 
made  anything  like  "Going  My  Way,"  "The 
Bells- of  St..  Mary's"  oY  "The  Story  of  G.I. 
Joe"  ?   Not  that  I  know  of.   Do  you  sup- 
pose "they  .could  ever  make  a  film  equal  to 
"State  Fair"?.  Did  they  ever  make  such 
hilarious  adventures  ■  as  .  "koad  to  Utopia," 
'  "Wonder  Man"  or  "The  Kid  From.  Brook- 
lyn ?"  •  .  "  ' 
:  No,  they  can't  compare  with  our  films. 
I'll  stick  to  the  American  .films  and  be  sat- 
isfied. . 

HELEN  CALLAHAN,  Wells,  Vt. 

A  MOVIE  "MUST" 
Honorable  Mention 

Congratulations  to  Hollywood  for  turn- 
ing out  a  picture  like  "Anna  and  the  King 
of  Siam."  A  motion  picture  so  fascinating 
in  scenery  and  superb  acting  deserves  many 
a  cheer.  It  should  be  one  of  our  "musts" 
of  1946.  The  courageous  acts  of  Anna 
■Owens,  played  by  Irene  Dunne,  ring  a  bell 
for  many  of  us.  Rex  Harrison  was  won- 
derful as  the  King  and  I  hope  his  coming 
pictures,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  many, 
will  be  as  marvelous  as  the  one  that  intro- 
duced him  to  us. 

To  the  producers  of  "Anna  and  the  King 
of  Siam" :  may  wc  enjoy  many  more  such 
fine  pictures. 

MONA  MEEHAN,  Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 


From  Adam's  rib  woman  was  cre- 
ated and  glorified  with  many 
charms  and  attributes.  Nature 
endowed  some  girls  with  beautiful 
figures — others  with  soul-stirring 
eyes  and  laughing  lips — others- 
with  vivacious  personalities. 

But  alas!  With  all  these  precious 
gifts,  many  women — by  their  very 
physical  nature — suffer  from  dis- 
tressing symptoms  on  "certain 
days"  of  the  month. 

This  Is  Something  You 
Shouldn't  Joke  About! 

In  case  female  func- 
tional monthly  dis- 
turbances cause  you, 
like  so  many  unfortunates,  to 
suffer  from  pain,  nervous  distress, 
irritability  and  feel  so  tired  out, 
restless  and  highstrung — on  such 
days  —  this  is  something  you 
shouldn't  joke  about!  Start  at 
once— try    Lydia    E.  Pinkham's 

ScRliKNT,AND 


Vegetable  Compound  to  relieve 
such  symptoms.  It's  famous  for 
this  purpose. 

Pinkham's  Compound  does 
more  than  relieve  such  monthly 
pain.  This  great  medicine,  "also 
relieves  accompanying  weak,  ner- 
vous, cranky  feelings— when  due 
to  this  cause.  Taken  regularly 
thruout  -  the  month— Pinkham's 
Compound  helps  build  up  resist- 
ance against  such  distress— A  very 

SENSIBLE  THING  TO  DO! 


■  For.  over  seventy  years  — 
Pinkham's  Compound  has  been 
helping  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  women  in  this  way— and  so 
many  have  reported  truly  remark- 
able benefits.  It's  also  an  excellent 
stomachic  tonic.   All  drugstores. 
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The  Fredric  Marches'  home  in  Connec- 
ticut is  an  old  farmhouse,  furnished  with 
old  pine  and  maple  which  Freddie  and 
Florence  have  gathered  slowly  at  country 
auctions.  Son  Tony,  12,  has  his  own  tech- 
nique of  collecting  gear  around  the 
grounds,  wearing  his  father's  coat,  carry- 
ing his  own  jacket  and  ball  and  bat  after 
a  workout.  Tony  attends  school  in  New 
York  now  that  his  parents  are  co-star- 
ring in  Ruth  Gordon's  new  play  on  Broad- 
way. Left,  daughter  Penelope,  14,  com- 
pletes the  family  circle.  Right,  the 
Marches  like  a  fast  set  of  ping-pong. 
During  summer  family's  life  revolves 
around  pool;  later,indoors  around  fireplace. 


THE  BEST 
YEARS 
of 


says 
FREDDIE 
MARCH 

Exc/us/ve  photos  by  Hvgelmeyer 
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SCRBENLAND 


LUSTY 
ADVENTURES 


DARING 
HIGHWAY- 
MAN AND 
HIS  PARTNER 
IN  DANGER 
'THE  WICKED 
LADY ' 


HERS 
IS  THE 


STORY 


VIOLENT 

LOVE 


LOVE 


VIOLENCE! 


with  GRIFFITH  JONES  •  JEAN  KENT 
MICHAEL  RENNIE  •  FELIX  AYLMER 

Directed  by  LESLIE  ARLISS  •  Produced  by  R.  J.  MINNEY 

Executive  Producer:  MAURICE  OSTRER 

A  CAINSBOROUCH  PICTURE 

A  UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL  RELEASE 


AMES  ASON 

MARGARET 

0CKW00D 

ATRICIA  OC . 


j 
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7*  Joisok  Story 


in  1  e.e  hmeolor  •  •  •  aglow 
with  these  melodies 
vou  have  always  a 


ove 


WAITING  FOR  THE  ROBERT  E.  LEE  j 
APRIL  SHOWERS  J\  WANT  A  GIRL  J\ 
AINBOW  'ROUND  MY  SHOULDER  Ji 
LIZA  J>  ROCKABYE  YOUR  BABY  jj 
BY  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  SILV'RY  MOON  J> 
ABOUT  A  QUARTER  TO  NINE  j 


I'M  SITTING  ON  TOP  OF  THE  WORLO  / 


,„.  LARRY  PARKS  -  EVELYN  KEYES  -  William  Demarest  -  Bill  Goodwin 

Screenplay  by  Stephen  Longstreet  •  Produced  by  SIDNEY  SKOLSKY  •  Directed  by  ALFRED  E.  GREEN 

A  COLUMBIA  PICTURE 
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SCREENLAND 


Olivia  deHavilland,  left  above,  with  Lew  Ayres 
in  her  dramatic  new  film,  "The  Dark  Mirror," 
in  which  she  plays  twins — right,  above.  Be- 
low, with  her  new  husband,  brilliant  author 
Marcus'  Goodrich,  just  after  their  marriage. 


An  Open  Letter 


to  Olivia  deHavilland 


T HE  winnah! 
So  what  if  it  isn't  official,  or  even  an 
Oscar?  For  our  money — and  by  that  I 
mean  your  fans' — you've  already  won  the 
Academy  Award  for  your  wonderful  per- 
formance in  "To  Each  His  Own."  The  nom- 
inations haven't  even  been  made  as  I  write 
this,  but  if  your  name  isn't  on  the  list,  we're 
all  going  to  start  a  crusade  to  declare  Olivia 
deHavilland  the  Finest  Screen  Actress  of 
1946,  let  the  crowned  heads  of  Hollywood 
fall  where  they  may. 

Personally,  I  think  you'll  win.  Certainly 
after  seeing  the  preview  of  your  latest  picture, 
"The  Dark  Mirror,"  I'  m  convinced.  For  you 
play  one  of  those  dual  roles— good  sister,  bad 
sister;  and  you  manage  to  make  it  all  seem 
new  and  exciting.  Another  Oscar  coming  up 
for  Olivia! 

Meanwhile,  I  just  want  to  say  you're  a  win- 
ner in  more  ways  than  one  this  year.  You 
made  a  stage  appearance  in  Sir  James  Barrie's 
"What  Every  Woman  Knows,"  in  the  East; 
and  you  made  sophisticated  audiences  sit  up 
and  cheer,  in  the  role  originated  by  Maude 
Adams  and  perpetuated  by  Helen  Hayes.  You 
can  have  a  new  career  on  Broadway  any  time 
now.  More  important  even  than  that,  though, 
is  the  fact  you've  found  personal  happiness 
in  your  first  marriage — to  charming  and  gift- 
ed Marcus  Goodrich.  DeHavilland  has  at 
last  come  into  her  own. 


■  **** 

H°V  •  toy  who 

iu*f  because  f.~  i*i  . 


rfpr.;^  ,  s,"»rd  pich,^  ^  geies  where  p  '  SUr-year- 

SOI) 


r,        make  hi*  th-  j    1         4n<*»J<,      fua  "leir  siV  „ 
^ooios  ,,s  third  metn*~  jTgeies  where  SUf-year- 


By 
Fredda 
Dudley 


Ronnie  Como  turns  the 
tables  on  Dad,  at  left, 
and  gives  him  a  close 
clip.  Perry  used  to  be 
a  barber  and  a  good 
one.  Below,  Perry  in  a 
"coma"  over  the  cards 
his  wife  is  holding. 


YOU  know  all  these  wild  tales  you're 
hearing  about  Hollywood  being  the 
wolf  capital  of  the  country;  about 
how  it's  over-run  .with  predatory  gents 
who  lurk  around  studios  and  night  clubs 
and  street  corners  twirling  sleek  mous- 
taches, ready  to  pounce  on  every  cute 
chick  who  ankles  past;  who  go  around 
licking  their  chops  and  making  noises 
like  casting  directors  to  attract  unwary 
wenches;  who  dangle  tantalizing  bait  in 
front  of  their  unsuspecting  eyes;  who  dig 
mean  pitfalls  and  disguise  them  with 
clever  camouflages — well,  don't  you  be- 
lieve it! '  The  wolves  here  do  not  twirl 
moustaches. 

Confidentially,  there  is  a  slight  abun- 
dance of  fanged  creatures  in  movieland 
known  as  "Holly-wolves."  It's  a  natural 
phenomenon  as  there  is  more  prey  per 
square  inch  here  than  anywhere  else. 
Young  men  from  all  over  the  nation  are 
drawn  here  by  the  tales  of  the  beautiful 
women — men  who  hesitate  to  go  on  the 
prowl  in  their  home  town  because  they 
are  too  well  known.  Of  "course,  wolves 
are  indigenous  to  any  region  where  young 
girls  grow,  but  in  other  sections  the  only 
bait  available  are  things  like  diamond 
bracelets,  fur  coats-,  shiny  new  conver- 
tibles. In  Hollywood  traps  can  be  set 


with  cheese  of  a  more  enticing  nature — 
glamor,  fame,  fortune! 

The  wolves  who  hang  out  in  night 
clubs  usually  travel  in  packs.  In  fact,  at 
a  certain  night  club  there  is  a  certain 
table  known  as  the  "wolf  table."  It's 
reserved  for  men  who  come  stag  and  is 
situated  so  as  to  give  them  a  bird's  eye- 
view  of  the  whole  floor.  While  congre- 
gated around  this  table  discussing  busi- 
ness— mostly    (Please  turn  to  page  79 ) 


Is  Hollywood  actually  the  wolf 
capital  of  the  country?  Here's 
the  result  of  a  little 
quiet  sleuthing  on  the 
fascinating  subject 


Such  lovelies  as  DeCarlo,  below,  Anne  Bax- 
ter and  Ann  Miller,  right,  are  questioned 
for  their  views,  and  talk  frankly.  Such 
popular  men-about-town  as  Kurt  Kreuger, 
right  above,  and  Louis  Hayward  and  Bill 
Eythe,  top,  tell  the  men's  side  of  the  story. 


Bnt?  M\rq^ltSCThe  Late.  C"rSe/P|ey".set  ^  20th  Century-Fox  and  chats  with  Vanessa  Brown  and  the  star.  Center,  Colman  with  Miss 
Brown,  left,  and  Peggy  Cumm.ns,  lead.ng  femmes  .n  cast.  Right,  lovely  Mrs.  Colman  (Benita  Hume)  brings  their  daughter  Juliet  to  watch  Cwork 

Informal  photos  by  Clifton  Maupin 


Mention  Ronald  Colman  to 
Ronald  Colman  and  he  becomes 
completely  mum.  Get  him  to  talk 
on  other  topics  and  you  have 
a  good  story,  in  spite  of  him! 

IT'S  a  rare  treat  to  come  across  a  top- 
drawer   actor   in    Hollywood  who 
doesn't  talk  about  liimself  because  it 
embarrasses  him  no  end  to  be  the  focal 
point  of  a  conversation.  Such  a  situation 
hardly  seems  possible. 

This  top-drawer  rare  treat  is  Ronald 
Colman.  He'd  rather  discuss  any  other 
subject  of  interest,  which  he  can  man- 
age with  considerable  intel- 
ligence and  clarity,  but  don't 
mention  Ronald  Colman  to 
Ronald  Colman  because  he 
has  little  to  say  on  that  one 
particular  topic.  In  fact,  he 
becomes   completely  mum. 


He'll  talk  warmly  about  his  two-year-old 
daughter  Juliet  and  his  lovely  wife  Ben- 
ita, about  his  proposed  trip  to  England 
and  the  Continent,  about  his  ranch  and 
his  painting  lessons,  about  a  fishing  trip, 
but  about  himself — no! 

You've  often  heard  it  said  that  Ron- 


By 
Paul 
Marsh 


aid  Colman  loathes  interviews  and  that 
he's  remarkably  elusive  whenever  a  mag- 
azine writer  or  reporter  appears  on  the 
set.  All  these  claims  may  have  an  es- 
sence of  truth,  but  not  for  the  reason 
you  think. 

He  is  with-    (Please  turn  to  -page  73) 


Colman,  actors'  actor, 
is  the  antithesis  of  a 
trouper  in  private 
life.  He  makes  his 
first  film  appearance 
since  "Kismet,"  two 
years  ago,  in  "The 
Late  George  Apley." 
Center  and  far  left, 
two  phases  of  j.  P. 
Marquand's  best-sell- 
ing hero  as  portrayed 
by  Ronald  Colman. 


Portraits  by 
Gene  Kornman 


MANY  HAPPYJSIEW  YEARS 


1947  is  Joan's 
year!  She  tells 
you  why  in  this 
exclusive  inter- 
view—first to  be 
granted  in  her 
new  home  where 
she's  the  very 
happy  wife  of 
William  Dozier 


By 

Lupton  A. 
Wilkinson 


The  man  who  swept-  the  elusive  Fontaine  off  her 
pretty  feet,  brilliant  young  Hollywood  executive 
Bill  Dozier,   is  pictured  with  his  wife,  below. 


HUNDREDS  hold  Joan  Fon- 
taine to  be  Hollywood's 
Loveliest  Lady.  Joan  herself 
holds  1947,  sure,  to  be  the  love- 
liest year  of  her  life.  With  many 
more  like  it  to  come!  She's  so  cer- 
tain of  her  happy  future  that  she 
doesn't  even  bother  to  cross  her 
fingers. 

"Why  1947,"  I  asked,  "instead 
of  1946,  the  year  in  which  you 
grew  to  know  Bill  Dozier  well,  and 
married  him  and  acquired  this  glow 
that  makes  everyone  look  at  you 
four  times  instead  of  the  custom- 
ary three?" 

"Because,"  she  answered,  with 
the  patience  one  uses  toward  an 
idiot  child,  "in  1947  I'll  have  Bill 
all  year!" 

Nobody  knows  Joan  now.  Peo- 
ple— most  of  whom  have  been  al- 
ways a  trifle  bewitched  by  her 
beauty,  her  mercurial  spirits  and 
her  gay  wit — blink  in  surprise 
when  she  passes  by  or  when  they 
sit  opposite  her  and  mark  the  new, 
unprecedented  radiation  from  her 
aqua  eyes.  For  several  months  now 
Hollywood  has  wondered  whether 
the  town  is  fated  to  live  in  the 
presence  of  a  perpetual  sunburst. 
Our  prophecy  is,  "Yes!" 

Hasty  accounts  were  thrown  to- 
gether and  printed  after  Joan 
planed  to  Mexico  last  May  with 
moviedom's  most  important  thirty- 
eight-year-old  executive,  and  who, 
by  general  admission,  would  be  one 
of  any  town's  most  personally  at- 
tractive men.  Too  much  confusion 
prevailed  then — about  the  couple's 
20,000-mile,  all-in-the-air  wedding 
trip  and  honeymoon,  about  the 
crush  of  work  that  engulfed  Joan, 
at  the  very  moment  she  would 
most  have  liked  to  be  free,  about 
her    new    husband's  temporarily 


mystery-shrouded  move  into  world- 
wide movie-making  and  movie-dis- 
tribution leadership — for  the  un- 
derlying values  of  that  marriage, 
the  thrilling  and  happy  lightness 
of  it,  to  come  clear — as  the  truth 
shines  today  in  Joan's  eyes. 

This  union  is  the  true  romance 
of  the  girl  whose  baby- 
hood was  "Will  she  five 
at  all?";  whose  child- 
hood would  have  been 
shadowed  (had  she  let 
it  be)  by  poor  health 
and  inability  to  run 
and  play  with  more 
robust   children;  who 
withdrew,  enriching 
her  sensitive  nature 
and  dream-filled  mind, 
into  the  world  of  books 
(reading,  for  instance, 
"Jane  Eyre"  fourteen 
times) ;  whose  other 
habitual  childhood  oc- 
cupation was  to  wan- 
der alone  through  sun- 
flecked  woods,  learning 
the  natures  of  Calif- 
ornia wildflowers,  talk- 
ing to  them  as  if  they 
were  people.  The  girl 
who,  as  a  teen-ager — 
secretly  afraid  —  tack- 
ling Hollywood,  chose 
her  now  famous  name 
so  as  not  to  trade  on 
the  already  established 
standing  of  her  brilli- 
ant sister,  Olivia  De 
Havilland;  who  reach- 
ed screen  ascendancy 
in    the  unforgettable 
"Rebecca"    and  has 
gleamed  in  top  star- 
dom right  on  through 
her  current  role  (which  she  likes 
best  of  all  she's  played)  opposite  a 
fellow  Academy-winner,  Bing  Cros- 
by,   in    "The    Emperor  Waltz." 
Above  all,  the  girl  whose  nature 
could  never  be  fulfilled  until  she 
found  a  man  who  combined  bal- 
ance, to  (Please  turn  to  page  71) 


Joan's  new  picture,  "The  Emperor  Waltz ," 
with  Bing  Crosby,  is  her  favorite  to  date. 
Far  left,  she  gets  a  going-over  from  the 
costume  department  before  entering  a  scene. 
Center,  with  co-star  Crosby.  Above,  with 
Chtco,  French  poodle  pet  of  Director  Leisen. 


By 

Dora  Albert 


if 


The  very  latest,  from  Linda  Darnell 
herself,  about  her  separation 
from  Pev  Marley,  her  hopes  for  the  future, 
her  excitement  over  winning  Amber  role 


"4 


Below  ami  at  far  right,  the 
new  blonde  Linda  as  she 
appears  in  "Forever  Am- 
ber" for  20th  Century-Fox. 
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WHEN    Hollywood   J-^  ^at 

face  in  s^-*';™  big  star  with 
Linda.  PracUcall yjv ery^  he 

sex  appeal  had  1 *  Turner,  Gene 
role:  Vivien  Leigb,  name 
Tierney— well,  you  go 

thexn-      v.  j         verv  little  said  about 


agent,"  Linda  t»™eu  But 
tfat  something  "gg^J  yoU  like  to 
when  he  asked   How  w  ^  floOT; 

From  Castde      he  my  h  t 

that  was  a  role ^dwj^  ior  Amberl 


LinAdtathat  -^V^Jj*^" 

tiful  enough  to  play  any  sultty  te 

Was  wearing  a  very .  pretty  lored 

with  soft  femimne  lin^,  ana  q{  ^ 


The  smiling  Irishman 
has  two  new  pic- 
tures ready  for  re- 
lease: "Never  Say 
Goodbye,"  with 
Eleanor  Parker,  and 
"Escape  Me  Never," 
with  Ida  Lupino. 


By  Marion  Brent 


Here's  Ann — -remember  her? — 
making  her  third  "Hollywood  come-back 


ACCORDING  to  a  Hollywood  formula,  an  actress,  if  she's  lucky, 
may  "crash  the  silvery  gates"  once,  and  consider  herself  blessed. 
She  may  even  desert  her  career  a  second  time  and  stage  a  come- 
back. But  if  the  lady  attempts  a  third  descent  upon  Hollywood,  she 
is  considered  daft,  delirious,  dizzy,  or  to  bring  us  up  to  date,  Dvorak: 
Ann  Dvorak,  that  is. 

After  three  years  amid  bombs,  blackouts  and  blitz  as  an  ambulance 
driver,  USO  entertainer,  and  truck  garden  operator  on  the  British 
Home  Front.  Ann  has  returned  to  the  Hollywood  arena  for  the  third 
time,  not  only  to  violate  an  air-tight  formula  but  to  walk  off  with  a 
juicy  role:  that  of  George  Sanders'  wife  in  the  David  Loew-Albert 
Lewin  production  of  de  Maupassant's  "The  Private  Affairs  of  Bel 
Ami."  An  unusual  performance  to  be  sure,  but  then,  Ann  is  an  un- 
usual woman.  For  one,  war  does  not  seem  to  have  left  its  mark  upon 
the  outward  Ann,  but  it  is  quickly  apparent  that  its  inward  effects, 
in  terms  of  poise  and  understanding  sympathy — the  good  effects  for  an 
actress — have  become  a  part  of  her  character.  Asked  about  the  war's 
effects,  she  replied  that  at  first,  "I  was  confused,  so  confused,  as  if  I 
"ere  living  in  a  fog." 
Arri  vmg  in  the  patio  of  Lucey's  Hollywood  (Please  turn  to  page  89) 


fo'»«e 


T 


'M  READY,  Eddie!  Just  tell  every- 
body to  keep  out  of  my  way!"  I 
screamed  as.  brushing  by  Van 
Johnson,  Esther  Williams.  Keenan  Wynn 
and  other  members  of  the  cast  of  "Easy 
to  Wed"  like  so  much  Stardust,  I  thun- 
dered and  thrashed  my  way  across  the 
sound  stage  on  the  day  the  picture 
started  shooting.  Ruthless,  that's  what  I 
was.  Rarin'  to  go. 

"You've  known  me  for  eight  years. 
Eddie."  I  said,  "and  you  have  never 
known  me  to  talk  like  this  before." 

Eddie  said.  "D'you  mind  if  I  sit 
down!'" 

"I  thought  you  were  sitting  down,"  I 
said.  That's  a  joke,  son,  Eddie  Buzzell 
being  a  great  big  director  but  under  six 
foot  as  a  man. 

Eddie  sat  down.  Eddie  said  he  never 


had  heard  me  talk  like  this. .  Eddie  said 
that  always  before  when  I  started  a  pic- 
ture. I  had  "reservations."  I  didn't  like 
the  looks  of  the  character  I  was  playing. 
Or  my  feet  hurt.  Or  I  hankered  after 
serious  drayma.  "Or,  if,  and,  but,  whereas 
and  hereinafter" — that,  or  those,  Eddie 
said,  was  the  way  he  had  known  me  to 
be.  Always  there  was  something  wrong. 


Love?  It's  stormy,  noisy  and  sweet,  as 
Lucille  describes  her  life  with  Desi 
Arnaz,  at  left.  Above,  Lucille  in  her 
eld  schoolroom  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

I  said,  'T  know."  I  went  over,  bent 
over,  put  my  lips  to  his  ears  and  purred 
— giving  it  the  Hitchcock  touch — "I  am 
not  Lucille  Ball,  Eddie.  I  am  someone 
else."  {Please  turn  to  page  68) 


Let  'em  roll!  Lucille  Ball 
knows  what's  for  her — 
comedy  roles.  And  she's 
going  to  get  'em,  or  else! 


By  Lucille  Ball 
As  told  to  Gladys  Hall 


Star  reporter  Confield 
achieves  the  impossible- 
she  creeps  behind  the  curtain 
that's  been  blocking  the  private 
life  of  the  great  Boyer 
from  curious  eyes  and 
comes  out  with  this 
brilliant  story 


THE  REALLY 

By  Alyce  Canfield 

ONE  night  in  1935  Charles  Boyer 
and  Pat  Patterson  went  to  a 
tneater  in  Hollywood.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  box  office,  they  oundthe 
T^wfts  a  sell-out,  Charles  looked  at 
pTa^   "Is  there  any^ 

iZ'sl^tr^,  be- . ;  ^at 

geUpTfhat  moment,  Charles  Boyer 
t  J  most  glamorous  and  most  ehgible 
whetn  Hohywood.  He  was  a  man- 
about -town  a  cosmopolitan  charmer,  a 

rfywhhat?  What  does  he  do  when 
bish,  high-hat.  vvn  ^  ^ 

Xre  "Sch  of  Trimnph"  was  m  the 
Sst  of  heavy  and  hectic  products 


PRIVATE 


On  the  set  one  of  the  memorable 
scenes  of  the  picture  was  being  filmed. 
"Go  over  to  the  'Triumph'  set,"  was  the 
word  around  the  lot.  "Boyer  and  Berg- 
man have  the  whole  company  in  tears. 
I  walked  on  the  set.  Electricians,  grips, 
cameramen,  publicists  were  moving 
around:  then  the  red  light  flashed  on. 
Everyone  stopped  as  for  a  stdl  picture. 
There  wasn't  a  movement  or  a  sound. 
The  cameras  rolled,  the  scene  began. 

The  story  prior  to  the  scene  was  that 
Boyer,  a  refugee  doctor  in  Paris  without 
a  passport,  had  been  picked  up  as  a  wit- 
ness to  a  street  accident  and  was  being 
deported.  He  had  asked  for  permission 
to  phone  Ingrid  Bergman  in  her  flat.  All 
was  quiet.  Then  the  phone  began  to 
ring  and  ring  and  ring— with  Boyer 
tenselv  waiting  at  the  other  end.  Sud- 
denly Ingrid  opened  the  door,  ran  to  her 
pllon<^-the  expectancy  of  all  young  love 
in  her  face.    With  urgency  Boyer  ex- 
plained he  was  going  away,  that  he  must 
carrv  a  picture  of  her  in  his  heart.  He 
asked  her  to  describe  what  she  was  wear- 
ing   She  broke  down  and  began  to  sob 
incoherentlv.   When  the  scene  was  fin- 
ished, there  wasn't  a  dry  eye  on  the  set. 
\t  first  glance,  it  was  Bergman's  scene. 
But  on  analysis,  it  was  Boyer's  intensity 
-the  desperation,  the  tenderness,  the 


Co-stars  Boyer  and  Bergman  of  Notorious 
are  reunited  in  "Arch  of  Triumph.  When 
Boyer  isn't  busy  at  the  studio,  he's  absorbed 
in  the  French  Research  Foundation  which  he 
sponsored  and  financed  at  a  cost  of  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Exclusive  pictures 
spread  around  this  page  illustrate  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  undertaking,  showing  the  library 
of  over  15,000  books  presided  over  by  Miss 
Wilmarth,  executive  secretary;  and,  pictured 
at  lower  right,  the  beautiful  reception  room, 
with  chic  reporter  Canfield  swinging  round  the 
corner,  having  just  completed  her  assignment. 

protectiveness  in  his  voice — that  made 
her  tears  believable.  Even  to  hardened 
grips,  to  the  electricians  who  see  stars 
emoting  every  day  all  day  long,  that 
parting  was  real. 

The  scene  finished.  Charles  Boyer 
came  over  to  be  introduced.  There  is 
something  definitely  old  world  about 
him:  the  slight  gracious  bow  he  makes, 
his  soft-spoken  manner,  his  slight  French 
accent.  There  is  nothing  of  the  stolid 
business  man  about  him,  nothing— seem- 
niglv_Verv  practical  or  sharp.  And  yet 
he  is  a  practical  person.  For  instance  he 
has  built,  at  great  cost,  the  French  Re- 
search Foundation,  a  tremendous  estab- 
lishment comparable  to  the  French  In- 
stitute in  New  York.  He  has  also  bought 
all  the  docu-    (Please  turn  to  page  8a) 


By  Bob  Thomas 

A FEW  years  ago,  a  Broadway  actor 
named  Van  Heflin  succeeded  in 
stealing  "Johnny  Eager"  right  out 
from  under  the  classic  profile  of  Robert 
Taylor,  ostensibly  the  star  of  the  picture. 
In  fact,  he  thefted  the  gangster  drama  so 
deftly  he  won  himself  an  Academy 
Award. 

Heflin  must  now  know  how  Mr.  Tay- 
lor felt.  Because  a  Broadway  actor 
named  Kirk  Douglas  almost  snaffled 
"The  Strange  Love  of  Martha  Ivers" 
right  away  from  Van.  Mind  you,  the 
more  experienced  actor  is  excellent  in  the 
picture.  But  he  plays  only  a  semi-bad 
guy,  whereas  Douglas  enacts  a  complete 


heel.  It's  tough  to  compete  against  such 
roles. 

I  saw  "Ivers"  in  a  Paramount  projec- 
tion room  with  Douglas  sitting  beside 
me.  At  my  left  was  my  companion,  a 
not  too  discerning  blonde.  After  Doug- 
las had  been  talking  with  Barbara  Stan- 
wyck on  the  screen  a  few  minutes,  she 
leaned  over  and  inquired:  "Who  is  that 
man  on  the  screen?" 

"The  man  sitting  beside  me." 
"No,  I  said  who  is  that  man  on  the 
screen?" 

"He  is  the  man  sitting  beside  me!" 
"Oh!"  she  wilted. 

Kirk  Douglas  talks  things  over  with  Wendell  Corey, 
also  a  Hal  Wallis  discovery,  wishing  Wendell  the 
luck  he  had  in  "The  Strange  Love  of  Martha  Ivers." 


Her  failure  of  observation  was  not 
grievous.  For  the  man  sitting  beside  me 
was  dissimilar  from  the  man  on  the 
screen.  In  person  Kirk  Douglas  bore  lit- 
tle resemblance  to  the  usual  run  of  ac- 
tors. In  the  first  place,  he  was  wearing 
a  U.S.  Navy  overcoat.  (He  explained 
he  had  an  "actor's  overcoat,"  complete 
with  extra  length  and  padded  shoulders, 
but  had  only  worn  it  twice.)  And  he  is 
not  excessively   (Please  turn  to  page  74) 


Kirk,  bad  bandit  of  big 
movie  scenes,  proves  a 
newcomer  can  make 
Hollywood  headlines 


Back  on  the  screen: 
Dorbin  as  you  like  her, 
lovely  and  laughing, 
in  Universal's  "I'll  Be 
Yours,"  with  Tom 
Drake  and  Bill  Bendix. 


DO  YOU  believe  that  if  you  want  a 
thing  sufficiently  badly  you  always 
get  it  in  the  end?  Phyllis  Calvert, 
the  British  screen,  star,  will  assure  you 
life  works  that  way,  though  shell  cer- 
tainly add  that  you  must  work  hard  as 
well  as  want  hard  to  achieve  your  heart's 
desire. 

It's  nearly  six  years  ago  that  Phyllis 
first  talked  to  me  about  her  greatest 
ambition.  It  was  in  the  dark  days 
when  Britain  stood  alone  against  the 
Nazi  terror  and  Phyllis  and  I  were  air- 
raid wardens  on  duty  in  Chelsea.  As 
we  sat  waiting  for  the  bombs  one  night, 
I  found  myself  asking  her  what  she 
wanted  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
world." 

"I  want  to  go  to  Hollywood  and  star 
in  a  picture,"  she  answered  and  then 
she  laughed.  "It  does  sound  like  a  wild 
dream,  doesn't  it?"  she  added  -with  the. 


practical  commonsense  so  characteristic. 

It  certainly  did  just  then,  for  Phyllis 
was  only  a  young  actress  learning  her 
job  with  a  theater  repertory  company 
and  occasionally  playing  a  small  part  in 
a  film.  But  three  weeks  later  she  got  a 
phone  call  from  a  West  End  casting 
agent  who  had  noticed  her  unusual 
beauty  in  a  restaurant,  inviting  her  to 
take  a  special  test  for  a  leading  role  in 
"Kipps."  She  passed  it  triumphantly,  got 
the  part  and  so  set  her  pretty  feet  firmly 
upon  the  ladder  that  leads  up  to  screen 
fame.  - 

Now  at  last  she  has  reached  the  top- 
most rung.  She  is  going  to  achieve  her 
long-cherished  dream  of  starring  in  a  film 
in  Hollywood.  It  is  "Time  Out  of  Mind," 
the  screen  version  of  Bachael  Field's 
celebrated  novel  which  Universal  are 
making.  When  it  is  finished,  Phyllis  re- 
turns to  London  (Please  turn  to  page  75) 


Here's  Phyllis  with  her  pretty  little  daughter, 
Auriol  Ann.  At  left  below,  closeup  with  Stewart 
Granger  in  Cainesborough's  "The  Magic  Bow." 


Hollywood,  here  comes  Calvert! 

She's  all  set  to  repeat 
s*^v  her  British 

triumph 
over  here 


By 
Hettie 
<5rim  stead 


Arabian  Nights  of  love  and 
daring. ..on  uncharted  seas 
...in  Persian  harems  ...with 
fiction's  fabulous  lover! 


THIS  is  a  love  story! 
Anyone  who  reads  the  papers 
knows  that  these  are  strange  and 
shuddery  times,  filled  with  uncertainty 
and  foreboding.  There  is  talk  of  future 
wars,  more  frightful  than  the  last.  The 
atomic  bomb  is  a  sword  of  Damocles 
over  the  head  of  civilization.  Men  tam- 
per with  the  unknown,  and  voiced  or 
silent  dreads  ride  every  wind. 

But  listen  to  Gail  Russell,  who  is  beau- 
tiful and  twenty-two  and  dreamily  in  the 
throes  of  young  love — and  might  be  Mrs. 
Guy  Madison  before  her  words  reach 
print. 

"I  know,  I  know,"  says  Gail,  with  a 
defiant  toss  of  her  pretty  head.  "Things 
do  look  bad,  and  yet — well,  there's  al- 
ways love.  Atomic  age  or  horse-and- 
buggy  days,  young  love  goes  on.  Young 
people  have  always  had  to  be  courage- 
ous, facing  life.  Maybe  they  need  a  little 
extra  courage  now,  but  love — it's  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time,  and  I  think  it's 
likely  to  last  a  while." 

She  says  it  with  a  knowing  smile,  and 
she  is  shyly  radiant.  She  is  sitting  in 
the  pretty  living  room  of  her  Westwood 
home,  but  in  a  very  real  sense  she  isn't 
there  at  all.  She's  dreaming  on  a  cloud 
in  some  world  whose  only  other  inhabi- 
tant is  a  tall,  sturdy,  tawny  cKap  named 
Guy — her  Guy. 

She'll  remember  her  manners  now  and 
again,  though,  and  come  down  to  earth 
to  answer  questions.  About  marriage, 


She's  dreamily  in  love,  this  beautiful  tiyenty- 
two-year-old;  she's  found  her  Cuy,  all  s  right 
with  her  world.  Top,  a  scene  from  "Calcut- 
ta," new  Paramount  drama  in  which!  Gail 
Russell    is    co-starred    with    Alan  Ladd. 


for  instance.  "Maybe,"  she  says.  But 
then  she  quickly  amends  that:  "I  mean, 
not  soon.  Guy  wants  to  wait  until  he's 
better  established,  and — "  She  hesitates. 
Then  suddenly  she  is  confiding  the  real 
reason  for  her  apparent  uncertainty 
about  marriage  when  she  is  quite  certain 
about  love:  "You  see,  I  never  plan  any- 
thing. I  don't  even  like  to  make  a  date, 
I'd  rather,  let  it  happen.  Guy  does  the 
planning  and  arranging.  He  calls  up  and 
says  he'll  be  over  and  he  doesn't  tell  me 
what  we're  going  to  do.  He  says  noth- 
ing, because  he  knows  me.  He  knows 
that  if  he  says  we're  going  to  a  big  party 
I'll  be  scared  to  death.  He  knows  I'll 
start  thinking  about  all  the  people  who 
will  be  there  and  I'll  have  worked  my- 
self into  a  state  of  utter  fright  by  the 
time  he  arrives.  So  he  calls  and  says 
we're  going  out  and  I  can  wear  anything 


— my  jeans,  if  I  please!  So  I  don't  worry, 
and  I'm  ready  when  he  comes,  and  just 
because  he  hasn't  told  me  to,  I'm  likely 
to  be  wearing  my  best  dress!" 

This  is  all  (Please  turn  to  page  87) 
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What's  she  like,  this  girl 
who  won  handsome  Guy  Madison's  heart 
oyer  such  heavy  Hollywood  competition? 
Here's  a  closeup  of  a  very  frank  young  person 

By  Robbin  Coons 


AN  EPOCHAL  EVENT  IN   SCREEN  HISTORY. 


<^cy^^^^k^-a£^m^a6i^v . . .  ajpK^/rmwcal  drama 
in  ^Anta^r  unduduruj a^mated 'jg/ej  o^- 


1 1 


-iwrtnmy  mtiAica/  Osmma>6)A 

For  the  first  time  Walt  Disney  creates  a  romantic  live-action  picture . . 

a  wonderfully  heart-warming  musical  drama  of  the  Old  South.  You'll 
meet  new  stars-Bobby  Driscoll,  Luana  Patten,  James  Baskett  and  others!  You'll 
hear  10  new  song  hits!  And  you'll  roar  with  laughter  at  Br'er  Rabbit, 
Br'er  Fox  and  Br'er  Bear-in  the  famous  Uncle  Remus  tales  that  are 
delightfully  woven  into  the  real-life  story.  It's  a  picture  you'll 
want  to  see  again  and  again.  Watch  for  "Song  of  the  South"  at  your 
favorite  theatre.  Rclmsed  through  RKO  Radio  Pictures. 
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WHEN  you're  in  the  dumps  as  to 
what  the  future  can  bring  you, 
think  of  John  Garfield  and  cheer 
up!  Eleven  years  ago,  Joan  Crawford, 
then  glamorously  married  to  Franchot 
Tone,  high-spotted  a  New  York  trip  by 
throwing  a  deluxe  party  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  for  the  cream  of  Franchot's 
stage-acting  friends.  They  had  to  draw 
the  line  on  guests  somewhere.  John  was 
heartbroken  upon  learning  that  he  was 
the  skimmed  milk  of  the  ardent  Group 
Theater  gang;  he  wasn't  important 
enough  to  be  asked. 

At  twenty-two,  when  you've  made  a 
start  in  your  chosen  profession  and  are 
burning  up.  with  the  desire  to  be  accepted 
by  those  who  have  arrived  at  the  top, 
such  a  really  minor  matter  as  being  a 
social  also-ran  can  hurt  terribly.  More 
so  when  you  are  a  fiercely  proud  hus- 
band. John  remembers  turning  to  Rob- 
bie, his  bride  of  a  year,  and  exclaiming. 


"Someday  we'll  make  the  grade,  honey. 
You  wait  and  see!" 

Today,  as  you  know,  the  Garfields  in 
Hollywood  are  emphatically  no  longer 
V.U.P.  (Very  Unimportant  People) .  By 
a  nice  quirk  of  fate  John's  current 
screen  hit  co-stars  the  very  same  Miss 
Crawford  with  him,  and  they  are  now 
such  a  mutual  admiration  society  both 
are  plotting  to  team  again.  Actually,  it 
was  John's  firm  stubbornness  that  won 
Joan  her  dramatic  opportunity  in  "Hu- 
moresque."  He  felt  she  could  do  a  whale 
of  a  job  in  this  role,  but  Warners  dis- 
agreed with  his  idea — so  much  so  that 
they  took  him  off  salary  to  let  his  en- 
thusiasm cool  off.  He  wore  them  down, 
and  now  they're  awfully  happy  they 
thought  of  Joan.  Franchot,  incidentally, 
is  now  one  of  John's  (if  not  Joan's)  best 
friends;  the  two  men  are  on  a  profes- 
sional par  whenever  they  occasionally 
return  to  star  on  the  Broadway  stage. 


His  success  is  just  a  <Jaily 
reminder  of  his  early  struggles 

to  this  East  Side  boy  who  made 
good,  and  it  can  be  an  inspiration 
to  boys  starting  out  now-— if 
they  have  Garfield's  fighting 
heart  and  fine  integrity,  that  is 


Eleven  years  ago,  John  and  his 
wife,  Robbie,  weren't  invited  to 
Joan  Crawford's  parry  ^  they 
weren't  important  enough  to  be 
asked.  Today,  John  is  Joan's 
co-star  in  "Humoresque."  And 
the  Carfields  have  a  beautiful 
home,  time  for  fun  and  John's 
hobby,  painting,  and  he's  even 
a  producer  now — with  his  own 
office  and  staff  and  everything. 


Time  and  John  have  certainly  marched 
on!  So  much  so  that  he  is  at  present 
launching  his  own  film-producing  unit  as 
one  of  that  exclusive  group  of  top  stars 
who've  combined  under  the  new  Enter- 
prise banner.  He  has  a  business  office 
beside  the  new  offices  of  Ingrid  Berg- 
man, Charles  Boyer,  Ginger  Rogers, 
Barbara  Stanwyck,  Joel  McCrea,  and 
Norma  Shearer,  and  like  them  he  now  is 
picking  his  own  stories,  casts,  directors, 
and  publicity.  What's  especially  reward- 
ing is  that  in  addition  to  his  best  salary 
to  date  he's  also  going  to  receive  a  bonus 
in  the  form  of  a  percentage  of  the  gross 
profits  of  his  pictures. 

I  found  out  that  he  spends  less  time 
at  his  Enterprise  office  than  any  of  the 
other  stars  at  last  on  their  own.  His  is 
the  simplest  business  headquarters,  too. 
The  studio  receptionist  called  it  a  bun- 
galow, but  it  was  merely  a  single  room 
in  a  long  row  of  rooms  off  a  wooden 
veranda.  Inside  was  his  secretary,  who 
referred  me  to  the  Garfield  residence. 

John  rents  the  beautiful  New  Orleans 
house  built  by  William  Haines,  silent 
screen  star  turned  fashionable  decorator, 
on  a  tree-shaded  street  in  central  Holly- 
wood.  A  maid  answered  the  door  and 


John,  holding  his  year-old  daughter 
Julia  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  said, 
"Come  on  up!  This  is  our  nurse's  day 
out  and  at  the  moment  Robbie  is  try- 
ing to  see  what  David  is  doing  in  the 
back  yard."  David  is  six,  and  though 
remarkably  polite  is  plainly  all  boy. 

Since  sizzling  on  the  screen  with  Lana 
Turner,  and  copping  more  acting  honors 
these  past  few  months  with  heroines  like 
Geraldine  Fitzgerald  and  Joan  Crawford, 
John's  fan  mail  has  skyrocketed  so  it's 
obviously  the  right  hour  to  straighten 
cut  a  flock  of  wrong  notions  about  him. 
Success  has  changed  Garfield,  but  his 
publicity  hasn't  caught  up  with  what 
Hollywood  has  done  to  him. 

He  handed  baby  Julia  carefully  to 
Robbie,  who'd  quickly  made  sure  that 
David  was  behaving  all  right  and  who 
is  amazingly  smart  behind  her  pretty, 
soft  gentleness.  He  led  me  through  the 
long  formal  upstairs  hall,  its  period  decor 
modernized  by  the  Garfield  record-player 
and  album  after  album  of  favorite  rec- 
ords, through  a  panelled  bar,  into  a 
handsome,  but  homey,  sun  room.  John 
is  surprisingly  shy.  Not  very  tall,  but 
well-built,  he  dresses  like  a  college  senior 
in  the  privacy  of  his  own  home — shirt 
open  at  the  neck,  slacks,  and  comfortable 
loafers  on  his  feet.  He  holds  back  his 
zest  until,  convinced  of  your  interest, 
he  gradually  warms  Up.  Pervading  his 
personality  is  (Please  turn  to  page  78) 


Dana,  always  strictly  an  "outdoor  man,"  remem- 
bers the  days  when  he  was  mother's  helper,  too. 


Latest  picture:  "The  Best  Years  of  Our 
Lives,"  with  Teresa  Wright,  above. 


In  another  scene  from  Samuel  Coldwyn 
picture,  Dana  with  Virginia  Mayo. 


Stephen  Andrews  gets  a  high,  wide  and  hand- 
some ride  in  papa's,  arms.  Dana  likes  it,  too. 
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E VERYONE'S  a  dreamer,  and  espe- 
cially about  his  childhood.  I'm  as 
guilty  of  reflective  moods  as  the 
next  guy.  But  whenever  I  jump  back  to 
the  past,  it's  my  Dad  who  always  comes 
into  the  foreground.  He  was  a  man  of 
contrasts,  my  minister  father.  A  strong 
leader,  stern  and  also  forgiving,  a  man 
who  stuck  rigidly  by  his  ideals,  a  man 
who  enjoyed  living.  Yet  he  was  also 
someone  I  often  found  hard  to  under- 
stand. 

Dad  was  a  Baptist  minister  of  the 
strictest  sort.  He  was  also  the  father  of 
t  hirteen  children,  of  which  I  was  number 
three.  In  appearance,  he  was  tall  and 
spare,  a  perfect  vision  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Jehovah  with  a  large  angular  nose 
and  the  steeliest  gray  eyes  you  ever  saw. 
He  stood  straight  as  a  stick  and  he  had 
luxuriant  sandy  hair  which  he  wore  in 
the  typical  minister's  forelock.  Such  was 
Rev.  Charles  Forrest  Andrews — -and  so 
he  remained  until  his  death  in  1939. 

His  biggest  fault  was  also  his  biggest 
merit:  his  unalterable  refusal  to  budge 
from  a  decision  once  it  was  made.  Con- 
sequently, he  was  strict  with  us  children 
in  most  cases.  His  religion  was  his  life. 


Family  portrait:  left  to  right, 
Dana,  his  mother,  Catherine, 
Mrs.  Dana  Andrews,  Stephen 
and  in  the  foreground,  son 
by  his  first  marriage,  David. 


The  Bible  the  law  of  his  land.  I  can 
still  see  him  commanding  his  congrega- 
tion as  he  stood  at  the  pulpit.  A  strong, 
almost  dictatorial  figure.  So  set  was  he 
on  his  ide»als  that  his  philosophy  could 
be  summed  up  with:  "I  believe  in  letting 
you  think  as  you  will  as  long  as  you 
think  what  I  think." 

Unfortunately,  I  didn't  always  think 
as  he  did.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  seemed 
to  be  constantly  struggling  to  see  and 
do  all  that  was  worth  seeing  and  doing 
and  yet  remain  out  of  the  clutches  of  the 
Calvinist  devil  who  was  always  a  very 
real  person  to  me.  I  just  couldn't  accept 
Dad's  strict     (Please  turn  to  page  83 ) 


Because 
gotten  that  he  was  a 
boy  once  himself, 
Dana  Andrews  is  bet- 
ter equipped  to  cope 
with  his  own  children 
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J  by  YVONNE  De  CARLO 


■ 


Star  turns  de- 
signer! Clever 
DeCarlo  creates 
her  own  clothes; 
her  friend,  Dor- 
othy Thompson, 
executes  the  de- 
signs. Here  is 
Yvonne's  new 
wardrobe,  posed 
exclusively  for  us 


Yvonne  Ul 

|  .  „"*    ""'h  brown  sue 


er&al  Pictures 
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Designed  by  De  Carlo,  carried 
out  by  Dorothy  Thompson,  the 
cocktail  dress  above  is  of  royal 
blue  crepe  shot  with  silver 
threads.  It  has  accents  of  silver 
kid  belt  and  button  at  the  high 
neckline.  Matched  to  her  cos- 
tume are  the  tambourine  hat 
piped  in  silver  and  her  draw- 
string bag  with  silver  kid  trim. 


Stunning  De  Carlo  design,  at  left,  is  this  dinner  gown  of  slim 
draped  black  crepe  skirt  topped  by  heavy  satin  jacket  patterned 
with  Chinese  war  horses  in  shades  of  black,  yellow,  and  red. 
The  French  influence  is  seen  in  the  low  V  neckline  and  panier 
drape  around  the  bottom  of  the  jacket.  Above,  the  beautiful 
natural  mink  coat  that  is  the  pride  of  Yvonne's  young  life, 
though  not  her  own  design.  The  skins  are  manipulated  to  show 
the  wide  flare  released  from  the  rucked  shoulder  line  and  huge 
melon   sleeves   pushed   up   to   reveal   gloves  and  jewelry. 
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Slacks  are  always  in  season  in  California,  especially 
when  they  are  as  meticulously  tailored  as  Yvonne  De 
Carlo's,  below.  In  small  brown  and  white  checks,  the 
slacks  are  nipped  in  at  the  waistline  with  a  brown  alliga- 
tor belt.  Yvonne's  tailored  white  pongee  blouse  is  fas- 
tened with  Chinese  knot  buttons  of  the  same  fabric. 


For  dressed-up  days,  Yvonne  selects  this  lovely  suit,  center, 
by  Sophie.  It  is  soft  brown  wool  with  beige  wool  applique 
down  the  front  of  the  jacket.  Yvonne  designed  her  hat 
herself,  in  beige  beaver  with  brown  and  beige  feather  at  the 
front.  Cacao  brown  wool  in  the  distinctive  design  of  a 
famous  Mexico  City  couturiere  is  posed  by  the  star  below. 


Photos  by  Ed  Eeiabrook,  Universal  Pictures 


Below,  the  companion  coat  to  the  cacao  brown  wool 
ensemble — sleeveless,  with  pleated  draped  shoulders. 
Yvonne  De  Carlo  tops  off  this  costume  with  a  Kenneth 
Hopkins  hat  of  brown  felt  with  high  draped  crown.  Al- 
though her  latest  picture  is  Universal's  spectacular  "Song 
of  Scheherazade,"  Yvonne  hopes  to  do  modern  comedy. 


Top  in  a  topper  is  Yvonne's  beige  suede  coat,  center, 
adapted  from  an  officer's  raincoat.  Forest  green  beret, 
gloves  and  shoulder  bag  were  designed  by  Dorothy  Thomp- 
son. Below,  brown  and  white  tweed  sports  coat  has  wide 
flared  skirt  and  flap  pockets  to  accentuate  the  small  waist- 
line. Miss  De  Carlo's  hat  is  camel's  hair  in  a  heather  mixture. 


Vote*/  fyy*<b 


Happiness  for  everybody! 
Give  the/kind  of  presents  that  moke/  / 


Color  Cluster  is  the  name  of  this  new  package 
with  shades  of  Avon  makeup.  This  is  Ripe  Cherr 


Don't  forget  to  top  off  that  big  bundle  of  gifts 
with  a  gay  holiday  carton  of  cheery  Chesterfields. 


Tuck  a  Dura-Gloss  manicure  bag  into  the  toe  of  her 
stocking.  She'll  love  the  exciting  shade  Red  Plum. 
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W  *asttJ  Above,  Gteg»';j  ^.fe  « 
makes  hus0* 


Above,  filming  the  most  touching  scene  in  "The 
Yearling":  Peck,  as  the  father;  Claude  Jarman,  jr., 
as  his  son.  Right,  facing  page,  Greg's  no  glamor  man 
in  his  role  of  Penny  Baxter,  but  a  great  actor.  Upper 
right,  lesson  in  the  old  art  and  pastime  of  whittling 
from  one  of  the  natives  of  the  Florida  scrub  country. 


A  GREAT  PICTURE 


When  you  see  'The  Yearling"  on  the  screen,  you 

may  not  realize  all  the  effort  and  preparation  that 
went  into  its  production,  but  these  informal 

photos  may  give 
you  some  slight  idea 


Gossip  by 
y/eston  East 


JUST  after  Tyrone  Power  flew  into 
New  York  after  his  tour  of  12  Latin 
American  countries,  and  before  he  de- 
parted again  for  Mexico  to  make  "The 
Captain  from  Castile.''  he  announced  that 
he  and  Annabella  had  separated.  They 
had  planned  to  make  the  announcement 
jointly  at  a  press  conference  but  at  the 
last  minute,  Annabella  bowed  out,  and 
was  reported  to  have  gone  to  the  home  ol 
the  Vincent  Astors  on  Long  Island.  Close 
friends  say  wartime  separation  was  the 
cause,  but  Ty  says  there  was  a  conflict  of 
careers.  In  the  meantime,  the  persistent 
separation  rumors  of  Gene  Tierney  and 
Oleg  Cassini  are  out  of  all  bounds.  Un- 
doubtedly things  aren't  running  smoothly. 
But  the  current  Hollywood  gossip  not 
only  has  Gene  divorcing,  but  marrying 
Tyrone  Power,  co-star  in  "Razor's  Edge," 
when  both  are  free.  Wonder  who  stays 
awake  nights  to  dream  up  these  things? 


DAN  CUPID  is  certainly  confusing 
Janis  Paige.  First,  for  very  personal 
reasons  she  called  off  her  engagement 
to  Universal's  Rod  Cameron.  When  she 
went  out  with  "Cubby"  Broccoli  (recently 
divorced  from  Gloria  BJondell),  the  papers 
reported  her  secretly  married.  Now  it's 
Jack  Carson,  who  (according  to  the  gos- 
sips) is  dragging  her  towards  the  altar. 
Janis  is  very  fond  of  Mrs.  Carson.  She  is 
also  fond  of  Jack  who  has  helped  her  learn 
about  acting.  When  the  Carsons  separated 
it  was  only  natural  that  Janis,  working 
with  Jack,  would  try  to  console  him.  Hol- 
lywood took  it  from  there. 
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NLESS  he  has  still  another  change  of 
heart.  Cornel  Wilde  is  doing  "For- 
ever Amber."  And  very  lucky  and 
grateful  to  be  doing  it.  In  the  midst  of  his 
studio  squabble  he  was  removing  some 
clothes  from  his  closet.  The  wire  hook  of 


The  happy  Hodioks,  above  with  Zach  Scott,  attend  gala  opening  of  Don  Loper's  dress  salon. 
At  left  and  below,  at  Dotty  Lomour's  baby  shower  for  Betty  Hutton  some  of  the  Paramount 
boys  show  up  to  express  their  sentiments.  Center,  Lomour's  junior  is  quite  a  little  man  now. 


a  hanger  caught  his  eyelid  and  tore  it, 
just  barely  missing  his  eyeball.  Three 
stitches  had  to  be  taken.  After  all  his 
years  of  struggle,  Cornel  still  hasn't  found 
happiness.  He  feels  he's  being  underpaid, 
he  wants  his  wife  to  have  her  chance,  too. 
All  of  which  is  annoying  to  his  studio  and 
antagonizing  them.  Too  bad,  Cornel  is 
really  a  peace-loving  fellow  but  he  feels 
he  represents  money  at  the  box-office  and 
should  be  paid  accordingly. 

WHEN  GINGER  ROGERS  ordered 
pink  and  blue  wallpaper  for  that 
new  decorating  job  in  her  hilltop 
home,  everyone  got  very  curious.  Stork 
rumors  flew  thick  and  fast.  The  simple 
thing,  we  told  ourselves,  would  be  to  ask 
her.  When  we  saw  her  out  dancing  with 
husband  Jack  Briggs,  we  did  just  that. 
The  pink  and  blue  wallpaper  is  for  her  new 
—  powder  room ! 

TRUE  love  never  runs  smooth.  At  least, 
not  with  Kurt  Krueger  and  Margue- 
rite Chapman.  They  had  practically 
arrived  at  that  dinner-every-night  stage, 
when  Maggie  brought  along  her  pet  Cocker 
spaniel.  He  took  one  look  at  Kurt's  police 
dog  and  the  war  was  on.  Naturally,  neither 


Bride  and  groom, 
Clearus  Caldwell  and 
Robert  Hufton,  give 
with  the  grins,  as  they 
are  toasted  by  Harry 
and  Jimmie  Ritz  at  El 
Rancho  Vegas  Hotel 
in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 


Kurt  or  Marguerite  will  forego  his  pet,  so 
they  are  the  ones  who  are  leading  a  dog's 
life! 

THEY  wanted  Tom  Drake  to  grow  a 
goatee  for  his  role  of  the  young  lawyer 
opposite  Deanna  Durbin,  in  "I'll  Be 
Yours."  Tom  used  everything  but  witch- 
craft to  get  the  desired  result.  After  all  his 
time  and  trouble,  they  decided  to  paste 
one  on  instead.  Tom  still  looked  too  young 
for  the  bar  —  the  legal  definition,  that  is. 
Anyway,  he  and  a  thinner  Deanna  look 
mighty  handsome  together. 

THEY  were  having  trouble  getting  a 
certain  scene  with  Butch  Jenkins  on 
the  set  of  "Summer  Holiday."  Red 
Skelton  wandered  on  in  the  midst  of  it  all. 
"You  don't  know  how  to  handle  children," 
said  Red  to  director  Mamoulian.  "And 
what  would  you  suggest?"  he  was  asked 
in  turn.  "Give  him  a  couple  of  hand  gre- 
nades to  amuse  himself  with,"  cracked 
Red,  as  he  started  running. 

IN  JUNE  HAVERS  dressing  room 
there's  a  picture  of  Alice  Faye  that  is 
autographed:  "I  know  you'll  always 
have  success  and  happiness  because  you've 


Angela  Lansbury  and  John  Emery,  above,  during 
intermission  of  Keenan  Wynn-Tamara  Geva  play 
in  Hollywood.  Below,  Don  Loper  with  Patricia 
Morison  and  Andrea  King  at  opening  of  his  salon. 


On  Ralph  Edwards'  "Xruth  or  Consequence"  radio  show,  a  contestant  said  he  would  like  to  spend  three  weeks  on  on  "Island."  Little  did  he 
suspect  it  would  turn  out  to  be  a  "traffic"  island  at  the  corner  of  LaBrea  and  Hollywood  Blvd.  But  it  was  just  as  good  as  a  Honolulu 
vacation  when  film  stars  got  into  the  act.  At  left,  Marilyn  Maxwell,  Tom  Drake,  Ann  Jeffries  and  Phil  Terry  at  the  "island"  luau.  Center, 
Keenan  Wynn,  Ralph  Edwards,  and  contestant  Dusty  Rhodes.  Right,  Joe  McGinnis  and  wife,  Belita,  with  Marilyn  Maxwell  and  Tom  Droke. 


the  talent  for  both."  June  wasn't  a  movie 
star  when  she  asked  Alice  to  sign  her  pic- 
ture. Alice  was  so  gracious  the  autograph 
has  been  a  constant  inspiration  all  along 
the  way.  How  nice  of  June  to  give  Alice 
the  credit  she's  always  deserved! 

VAN  JOHNSON  is  a  happy  man  — 
well  —  almost.  His  new  contract  calls 
for  two  pictures  a  year  and  never  less 
than  a  month's  time  for  rest  between  pic- 
tures. He'll  need  it  after  he  finishes  those 
hilly  billy  songs,  learning  to  play  the  fiddle 
and  harmonica  for  his  role  in  his  latest 
MGM  picture  '"Romance  of  Rosy  Ridge." 


MARILYN  MAXWELL'S  worried 
and  it's  up  to  you  fans  to  reassure 
her.  In  "Summer  Holiday,"  the 
blonde  beauty  plays  a  bad  girl  —  scarlet 
lips,  heavily  beaded  lashes,  flashy  clothes. 
She's  never  done  anything  like  this  before 
and  she  hopes  her  admirers  won't  hold  the 
role  against  her  —  or  hold  her  to  the  type. 


THE  wardrobe  department  at  MGM 
wish  Lana  Turner  would  make  up  her 
mind  and  stay  that  weigh!  Each  star 
has  her  own  dressmaker's  figure  in  the  fit- 
ting room.  It  tallies  perfectly  with  the 
star's  own  personal  measurements.  Lana 
loses  weight  one  week,  gains  it  the  next. 
Each  time  her  "figure"  has  to  be  altered 
accordingly.  With  her  role  in  "Green 
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The  Hawaiian  luau  continues,  giving  Hollywood  inhabitants  a  free  show,  and  the  stars  a  lot  of 
fun.  At  left  above,  Phil  Terry  and  Ann  Jeffries;  center,  Marilyn  Maxwell  pulls  "island"  dweller 
Dusty  Rhodes  across  the  street  for  his  "mail,"  with  Merle  McHugh,  Ann  Jeffries  and  Ralph  Ed- 
wards hitching  a  ride;  right,  Ann  Jeffries  and  Phil  Terry  (romance?)  sip  pineapple  cocktail. 


Dolphin  Street"  calling  for  35  dresses,  you 
can  imagine  everyone's  consternation! 


I 


T  HAPPENED  on  Fifth  Avenue"  is 


Monogram  picture.  We'd  personally 
like  to  star  him  in  our  own  production 
called  "It  Happened  in  Hollywood."  In 
the  old  days  Don  struggled  to  make  a 
name  for  himself  on  Broadway.  Now  that 
he's  tops  in  Hollywood,  he  hasn't  forgot- 
ten. Two  former  pals  are  living  in  his 
guest  room  while  they're  trying  to  crash 
the  movies.  They're  using  Don's  car,  his 
telephone  and  he  even  lent  his  wardrobe 
to  help  make  a  good  impression  when  they 
went  job-hunting.  Nice  going,  Don! 

"T>UPCHEN"  is  dead.  The  little 
[aachshund,  originally  given  to  Joan 
Crawford  by  Franchot  Tone,  was 
buried  in  Joan's  back  yard.  He  received 
more  fan  mail  than  any  other  dog  in  Hol- 
lywood for  the  14  years  Joan  had  him. 

SEEN  by  the  Beverly  Hill-billys:  Clark 
Gable  in  a  blue  sports  coat  with  gold 
buttons,  driving  a  shiny  blue  car  with 
a  tan  top  that  matched  his  tanned  face. 
Even  in  his  own  hometown,  what-a-man 
Gable  stopped  traffic.  P.S.  No,  he  wasn  t 
alone,  but  we  didn't  recognize  her! 

BETWEEN  scenes  on  "Arch  of 
Triumph,"  Ingrid  Bergman  kept  her 
pretty  nose  in  French  text  books. 
She  also  engaged  a  French  instructor  to 
prepare  her  for  her  New  York  stage  debut 


in  "Joan  of  Lorraine."  The  day  she  fin- 
ished the  picture,  she  presented  all  her 
associates  with  a  bottle  of  French  wine 
and  a  thank  you  note  written  in  her 
"adopted"  tongue. 

RUNNING  "old"  Hollywood  movies 
is  Hollywood's  favorite  way  of  en- 
tertaining. Van  Heflin  was  telling 
Lana  Turner  about  it  on  the  set  of  "Green 
Dolphin  Street."  Van  got  a  group  together 
and  ran  a  picture  called  "Pilot  No.  5."  It 
was  made  in  1941  and  starred  Franchot 
Tone  and  Marsha  Hunt.  Playing  bit  roles 
were  Gene  Kelly.  Van  Johnson  and  Peter 
Lawf  ord !  Think  what  that  lineup  would  do 
to  a  budget  today ! 

DON'T  be  surprised  if  Hedy  Lamarr 
returns  to  the  MGM  roster  of  stars. 
No  one  has  ever  replaced  her  with 
Leo  the  Lion.  'Tis  said  the  headaches  in- 
volved in  producing  her  own  pictures  have 
cured  Hedy  of  all  desire  to  be  her  own 
boss.  Her  second  baby  arrives  next  April. 
In  the  meantime  several  MGM  scripts 
have  been  submitted  for  her  approval. 
Speaking  of  Hedy,  that  wasn't  Glenn  Ford 
escorting  her  while  John  Loder  was  in 
New  York.  It  was  Peter  Brook,  a  writer  and 
old  friend,  who  slightly  resembles  Glenn. 

Center  above,  Marilyn  Maxwell  and  Tom  Drake; 
right,  Joe  McGinnis  and  Belita;  center  below, 
pet  snake  gives  Marilyn  a  new  fashion  idea; 
left,  Keertan  Wynn  and  Ann  Jeffries  at  the  luau. 


When  you  see  MGM's 
powerful  picturization 
of  Marjorie  Kinnan 
Rowling's  book,  we 
think  you'll  agree  that 
here  is  one  of  the 
great  pictures  of  all 
time.  Gregory  Peck, 
Jane  Wyman,  and 
Claude  Jarman,  Jr.,  as 
the  little  Florida  fam- 
ily fighting  for  bare 
existence  and  yet  find- 
ing beauty  in  life's  sim- 
ple things,  are  superb 


Seven  years  ago  MCM 
bought  screen  rights  to 
"The  Yearling."  After 
many  delays  due  to 
casting  difficulties  and 
lack  of  location  back- 
grounds because  of  the 
war,  the  picture  has  fi- 
nally  been  accom- 
plished, and  thanks  to 
a  fine  script,  Clarence 
Brown's  deeply  sympa- 
thetic direction,  and 
truly  magnificent  per- 
formances, it  emerges  a 
motion  picture  master- 
piece not  to  be  missed. 
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I'm  Ready,  Eddie!" 

Continued  from  page  40 


Now  this  bit  of  cut-up  between  my  di- 
rector and  me  on  the  day  we  started 
shooting  "Easy  to  Wed"  may  seem  to  be 
just  that,  so  why  mention  it?  It  may 
also  seem  to  be  dated  data  since  the 
picture  went  before  the  cameras  several 
months  ago,  so  what's  News? 

Actually,  it  was  of  deep — harrumph! 
— psychological  importance  signifying,  as 
it  did,  a  complete  somersault  of  heart, 
hope  and  pace  in  the  career — and  in  the 
character,  if  any — of  Lucille  Ball.  More- 
over, it  was  to  be  of  lasting,  of  perma- 
nent importance,  and  so  is  still  News,  at 
least  to  me  whom  it  most  concerned. 

Look,  on  August  6,  1942  (August  6  is 
my  birthday  and  we'll  leave  the  year 
blank — any  woman  who  tells  her  age  will 
tell  anything) ,  I  signed  a  long-term  con- 
tract with  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  and 
was  up  there  in  eleventh  heaven  won- 
dering what  I  had  that  Lana  Turner 
didn't  have. 

My  first  picture  under  that  deal,  and 
also  my  initial  bow  in  Technicolor,  was 
"DuBarry  Was  a  Lady,"  which  I  made 
with  red-headed  (ouch,  two  of  us!)  Red 
Skelton.  Then  I  made  "Best  Foot  For- 
ward." "Meet  the  People,"  "Without 
Love"  and  one  or  two  others.  Then  I 
was  OUT.  Out,  at  MGM.  Fired,  they 
call  it,  in  some  circles.  Then  I  was  asked 
back  to  make — but  only  a  one-picture 
deal,  mind  you — "Easy  to  Wed." 

So,  get  it?  "Eddie,  I'm  ready!"  meant 
more  than  that  I  had  my  eyelashes  on 
and  let  'em  roll;  it  meant  that  I  was 
ready  to  go  in  for  the  kill.  And,  fangs 
bared,  in  I  went. 

Now  I  have  a  new  contract  with 
MGM  and  it's  a  piece  of  paper  I  couldn't 
be  prouder  of,  coming,  as  I  know  it  does, 
from  their  hearts.  When  I  tell  you  they 
wouldn't  even  let  me  stay  in  New  York 
this  winter  to  do  a  play  I  was  asked 
to  do,  you  know  they  must  like  to  have 
me  around,  don't  you? 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  there  I  was, 
flat  on  my  back  in  my  7-by-7  foot  bed, 
which  is  where,  and  in  what  position,  I 
always  read  scripts  and  as  I  read  "Easy 
to  Wed,"  I  thought:  There  may  be  better 
parts  in  the  world  but  none  I  could  put 
my  heart  in  more,  or  as  much.  I  thought: 
There  may  be  characters  of  greater 
depth,  dignity  and  drama  than  that  of 
Gladys  Benton,  but  I  like  Gladys  Ben- 
ton. I  thought:  Red-headed  tornado  that 
she  is  (and  so  am  I)  wacky  as  she  is 
(and  so  am  I)  I  not  only  like  her,  I  un- 
derstand her.  I  thought:  As  Gladys  Ben- 
.  ton,  I  won't  have  to  resort  to  any  tricks. 
I  will  be  able  to  give  a  sustained  per- 
formance, a  "finish"  performance. 

This  girl,  I  thought,  knows  what  she 
is  after.  (It  happened  to  be  Keenan 
Wynn,  so  all  right.)  And  as  I  went  along 
with  her,  in  this  sort  of  trance-like  state 
I  speak  of,  I  knew  what  /  was  after,  too, 
and  could  call  it  by  name:  Comedy. 

Comedy,  I  thought,  having  finished  the 
script  and  come  out  of  it,  is  for  me.  I 
thought:  There  are  very  few  girls  who 
can  do  comedy.  Carole  Lombard,  who 
was  my  guardian  angel,  my  dearest 
friend,  "did  the  kind  of  comedy  I  want 


to  do.  Connie  Talmadge,  when  she  was 
with  us  in  pictures,  did  it.  Rosalind  Rus- 
sell does  it,  when  she  is  not  being  Sister 
Kenny.  On  the  stage,  Ina  Claire  does  it. 
A  few  others.  Not  many.  Not  enough 
others. 

There  is  a  need  for  comediennes,  I 
thought,  and  I  can  help  supply  that 
need.  And  should.  Yet  what  do  I  do? 
I  get  side-tracked  in  stale  love  stories 
(unlike  as  possible  to  our  love  story, 
Desi's  and  mine,  which  was  stormy, 
noisy,  sweet) ,  or  in  murder  mysteries 
calling  all  cars  for  Peter  Lorre.  Or  I 
play  musical  comedy  queens.  Some  of 
them  are  funny,  sure  they  are.  But 
stories  with  comedy  situations  are  what 
I  want.  Stories  in  which  I  have  a  chance 
to  put  some  sense  in  nonsense.  Stories 
in  which  I  will  not  have  to  look  like  a 
zany  (I've  dyed  my  Tangay-red  hair  a 
Temperate  Tan)  while  behaving  like  one. 
Stories,  in  short,  such  as  Carole  did,  or 
Rosalind  Russell  does,  or  Irene  Dunne. 

Now,  I  have  always  known  what  I 
wanted  in  my  personal  life.  I  have  al- 
ways known  what  I  like  or,  I  should  say, 
love.  I  never  like  anything,  always  love 
it,  as  I  never  have  acquaintances  but 
only  friends.  I  love,  if  you  go  for  inven- 
tories, feathers,  sequins,  spangles,  all 
shiny  things,  raw  onions,  naughty  negli- 
gees, three-inch  heels,  steak,  small  hats, 
ketchup  on  hamburgers,  aquamarines, 
blue  flowered  wallpaper,  Damon  Runyon, 
old  china,  raising  chickens,  swimming 
(am  AWFUL  on  a  horse,  haven't  time 
for  golf) ,  over-sized  handbags,  family 
parties,  trains,  poker  (refuse  to  play 
bridge,  can't  concentrate) ,  dolls,  Susan 
Peters,  Susan  Peters'  courage,  lily  ponds, 
(Desi  and  I  built  our  swimming  pool 
with  our  own  four  hands  to  resemble  a 
lily  pond) ,  pinafores  with  ruffles,  the  col- 
ors cerise  and  aqua,  the  Richard  Carl- 
sons and  their  baby,  all  babies,  surprise 
parties,  the  dramatic  ability  of  Bette 
Davis,  crossword  puzzles  (always  do  'em 
in  dentists'  waiting  rooms) ,  people,  lots 
of  people  (hate  to  be  alone,  hate  it)', 
matchmaking,  popovers  with  peanut  but- 
ter and  jam,  washing  my  own  stockings, 
house-cleaning,  our  five-acre  ranch  in 
the  Valley  and — and  how! — my  husband. 

And — also  and  how! — acting.  Love  it, 
have  always  loved  it.  Always  wanted  to 
be  an  actress  from  the  time  remembered 
when  I  was  five  and  went  to  live  with 
my  Swedish,  and  overly  strict,  grand- 
mother, for  five  years,  because  my 
mother  was  gravely  ill.  Grandmother 
felt,  and  said,  that  life  was  a  matter  of 
"Duty  done,"  period.  Grandmother 
would  not  permit  me  to  join  in  any  of 
the  extra-curricular  activities  at  school, 
for  what  had  they  to  do  with  duty? 
Grandmother  would  not  permit  me  to  go 
to,  or  have  parties,  for  the  same  good 
reason.  Instead  of  making  doll-clothes, 
I  hemmed  dish-towels.  For  friends,  I 
had  myself  and  the  imaginary  characters 
"myself"  became  as,  strutting  up  and 
down  trailing  a  tablecloth,  or  pantomim- 
ing in  front  of  the  two-by-two  mirror  in 
my  bedroom,  I  lap-dissolved  from  one 
fabulous  creature  into  another. 


Even  so,  with  acting  my  goal,  the  only 
one  I  ever  had,"  I  do  not  believe  I  had 
a  very  clear  perspective  concerning 
wherein  my  forte  as  an  actress  lay.  Lack- 
ing clarity,  I  also  lacked  confidence. 
When  I  was  becalmed  in  "Bs"  at  RKO, 
and  people  told  me  I  should  "Go  to  the 
Front  Office,"  "Stand  up  for  my  rights," 
"Show  some  fight,"  I  didn't.  I  didn't 
beef,  either.  I  figured  I  was  being  very 
handsomely  paid  for  a  much  needed  ap- 
prenticeship. 

Twenty-five  pictures  in  seven  years,  in- 
cluding a  Western,  and  the  compass  of 
my  career  still  going  four  ways  from  the 
middle.  And  then,  like  one  coming  out  of 
a  fog  or  waking  suddenly  out  of  sleep,  I 
knew  where  I  was  and  where  I  wanted  to 
go  and  what  I  wanted  to  be.  And  as  the 
career  swung  into  focus,  as  I  knew,  I  felt 
an  exhilaration,  a  stimulus,  an  excess  of 
energy  such  as  even  I,  who  have  never 
walked  when  I  could  run,  or  run  when  I 
could  fly,  had  never  felt  before  .  .  .  and 
still  feel  it. 

Why,  when  Desi  wakes  me  at  five  in 
the  morning  and  says,  "I  find  I  don't 
have  to  work  today,  let's  go  fishing,"  I 
am  tangled  up  in  those  bluejeans  and 
that  tackle  before  you  can  say  barra- 
cuda. 

One  of  the  first,  things  I  did,  after 
"Easy  to  Wed"  and  "Two  Smart  People" 
were  in  the  box,  was  chin  myself  out  of 
the  golden  rut  that  is  Hollywood  (if  you 
stay  in  it  too  long) ,  and  off  to  New  York 
with  Desi.  And  stayed  there  with  him 
(we  had  a  suite,  a  small  place,  but  home, 
at  Delmonico's) ,  while  he  gave  the  junior 
misses  the  swoondroops  when  he  played 
the  Paramount,  and  their  mamas  the 
same  when  he  played  the  Copacabana. 
For  Desi  was  doubling  in  brass  if  ever 
I've  heard  it.  So,  for  that  matter,  was  I. 
Never  before  had  I  felt  up  to  going  the 
places  and  doing  the  work — and,  of 
course,  having  the  fun  that's  "doing 
what  comes  naturally" — I  went  and  did 
and  had  during  that  last  month's  long 
stay  in  the  east.  On  previous  trips,  I 
whipped  around  a  lot  of  course,  but 
hadn't  always  felt  up  to  coping  with 
every  person  and  every  situation.  This 
time,  due  to  a  combination  of  good 
health  and  high  spirits  (no  ceiling) ,  I 
gave  as  good  an  imitation  of  a  whirling 
dervish  at  work  as  Park  Avenue, 
armories,  theaters,  hospitals,  benefits  and 
cafe  society  is  ever  likely  to  see. 

During  my  stay,  I  made  seventeen 
personal  appearances  and  did  thirty-five 
radio  shows.  In  the  theaters — ten  in 
New  York  and  two  in  Jamestown,  New 
York,  where  I  lived  as  a  youngster  and 
where,  later,  I  spent  three  years  in  a 
wheel  chair — there  were  never  less  than 
3000  in  the  audience.  In  addition,  I 
spoke  at  armories,  hospitals,  clubs  and 
found  it  easy  to  speak  because  my  sub- 
jects were  the  cancer,  infantile  paralysis, 
drives,  veteran  housing  and  other  mat- 
ters close  to  my  heart. 

Spotted  here  and  there,  I  did  some 
summer  stock  and  worked  on  plans  for 
a  radio  show  which,  if  it  materializes, 
will  be  a  series  of  sketches  based  on  the 
character  of  My  Sister,  Eileen. 

If  the  radio  show  is  postponed,  in- 
definitely or  otherwise,  and  if  our  picture 
schedules  permit,  Desi  and  I  plan  to  go 
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to  South  America  and  do  a  musical  to- 
gether. Just  in  case,  I  shopped  for  it. 
Bought  very  dressy  cocktail  dresses  in 
my  favorite  colors,  cerise  and  aqua;  for- 
mals  made  of  moonlight  sequins — the 
shiny  stuff  I  love.  Accessories.  Fantastic 
shoes.  Hats  only  a  leprechaun  should 
wear.  No  jewelry.  I  never  buy  jewelry 
for  myself,  never — reserve  that  dubious 
pleasure  for  my  husband.  Nor  have  I 
ever,  or  ever  will,  buy  myself  a  mink 
coat.  That*  too,  is  one  of  the  preroga- 
tives of,  poor  thing,  a  husband — and 
there  is  one  coming  up,  Desi  says  so,  at 
any  moment  now. 


"One  thing  I  like  about  Croz."  said  Ron- 
nie recently,  "is  that  he's  a  fighter.  One 
of  the  kids  in  the  bus  asked  him  why  he 
was_riding  with  us  when  he  could  be  rid- 
mg  'm  a  great  big  car  behind  a  chauffeur. 
This  smart  kid  said  to  Croz,  'Why  does 
a  rich  kid  like  you  bother  with  riding  in 
a  bus  with  kids  that  aren't  rich?'  Then 
Croz  just  walked  over  to  this  kid  and 
took  him  by  the  hair  of  his  head  and 
said,  'What  did  you  mean  by  that?'  Then 
this  kid  said,  'Nothing.  I  was  only  jok- 
ing.' Boy,  that  Croz  is  really  something." 

In  this  way,  Perry  was  acquainted 
with  the  resourcefulness  and  depth  of 
conviction  held  by  the  Crosbys.  Hence, 
when  Ronnie  brought  home  a  further 
account  of  Life  with  Father's  Sons,  Perry 
was  eager  to  listen.  "Today,"  said  Ron- 
nie, "Gary  Crosby — he's  the  oldest — 
came  up  to  me  grinning  and  said,  'Who's 
the  number  one  singer  of  the  country?' 
Well,  Daddy.  I  know  who  the  best  singer 
in  the  whole  world  is — but  after  all, 
there  are  four  Crosbys  and  there  was 
only  one  me,  so  I  said  'Bing.'  Gary 
laughed  and  walked  away  after  patting 
my  shoulder  and  Croz— that's  Linny — 
rode  home  on  the  bus  with  me  t«  light." 

Vigorous  as  fans  have  become,  it  is 
likely  that  if  Perry's  millions  of  admirers 
had  been  with  Ronnie  in  this  emergency, 


Back  in  Hollywood,  I  may  make  a  re- 
make of  the  great  French  picture,  "Illu- 
sion," under  the  direction  of  Anatol  Lit- 
vak.  And  I  may  not.  As  a  writer  of 
doggerel  turns  out  a  dark  sonnet  or  two 
I  may,  now  and  again,  go  grim  in  a  film. 
But  for  the  most  part  comedy,  comedy 
you  can  sink  your  teeth  in  as  you  laugh, 
is  for  me,  my  cup  of  tea,  my  forte  and 
my  future. 

In  other,  and  much  fewer  words  than 
I  have  used,  those  three  words,  "I'm 
ready,  Eddie!"  will  go  on  echoing  for  as 
long  as  Lucille  Ball  shall  live  and  love 
and  laugh. 
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and  if  all  of  Bing's  partisans  had  been 
lined  up  behind  his  offspring,  the  result- 
ing belligerence  would  have  ended  in  a 
draw.  Perry  Como  has  emerged  as  one 
of  the  current  idols,  and  occupies  a  mu- 
sical throne  on  the  same  dais  with  those 
of  the  old  Groaner  and  Frank  Sinatra. 

Perry  was  born  number  seven  child  in 
a  family  of  thirteen,  and  became — when 
he  was  still  in  grammar  school — an  ap- 
prentice barber.  There  were  times  when 
he  was  somewhat  wistful  over  the  sight 
of  his  schoolmates  trooping  past  the  bar- 
ber shop  windows,  on  their  way  home 
from  football  practice  or  some  other 
school  activity,  but  in  general  he  en- 
joyed himself  very  much.  He  liked  to 
sing,  and  the  barber  shop  was  a  fine 
place  to  exercise  this  hobby.  Frequently 
he  brought  his  guitar  along,  and,  after 
he  had  lathered  the  fur-bearing  faces  and 
turned  the  clouded  chins  over  to  a  bar- 
ber, he  would  have  a  few  minutes  in 
which  to  render  a  ballad. 

By  the  time  he  was  fifteen,  Perry 
owned  his  own  shop  and  was  much  in 
demand  in  the  evenings  to  sing  at  organ- 
ization benefits  and  parties.  At  seven- 
teen he  decided  that  a  certain  sameness 
in  clients,  their  problems  and  their  voices, 
modified  the  excitement  of  the  barbering 
profession,  so  he  sold  out. 


His  first  professional  job  was  singing 
at  a  resort  near  Pittsburgh,  where  he  and 
Roselle  Belline  were  married.  Perry  and 
Roselle  had  known  one  another  since 
childhood,  and  their  families  had  been 
great  friends.  Perry  used  to  help  Roselle 
mind  her  younger  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  she  would  occasionally  render  the 
same  aid.  Not  until  Perry  went  up  to  the 
lake  to  spend  the  summer  had  he  and 
Roselle  ever  been  separated  for  more  than 
a  day  or  so  at  a  time.  Being  parted  was 
more  than  either  of  them  could  endure. 

When  Roselle  and  a  girl  friend  came 
up  to  the  resort  for  a  weekend,  Roselle 
and  Perry  had  a  long  talk.  "I  don't  even 
have  enough  money  to  buy  you  a  ring," 
he  said.  That  didn't  worry  Roselle.  "We'll 
use  your  signet  ring,"  she  said. 

"I've  got  the  dollar-fifty  for  the -.li- 
cense," Perry  consoled.  Then  he  remem- 
bered the  family.  "How  do  you  think 
they'll  take  it?" 

"They  won't  like  the  idea  of  our  being 
married  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  but  we 
can  be  married  by  a  priest  later,"  said  the 
resourceful  Roselle. 

So  they  were  married  and  hurried  to 
Canonsburg  to  break  the  news.  When 
they  walked,  dry-throated,  into  the  Como 
living  room,  Papa  Pietro  gave  them  a 
searching  look,  then  exchanged  glances 
with  Mama.  "Don't  say  it,"  she  ordered. 
"I  can  see  it  in  your  faces."  And  she 
brought  out  cakes  and  wine. 

It  was  the  same  with  Roselle's  par- 
ents. Her  mother  looked  at  the  rapt 
faces  and  said,  "You  don't  have  to  say 
a  thing.  Your  eyes  talk." 

That  fall,  Perry  joined  Freddie  Car- 
lone 's  band  as  a  vocalist,  and  one  of  their 
engagements  took  them  to  a  Pittsburgh 
theater.  Perry's  father  had  never  heard 
him  sing  professionally;  he  knew  only 
that  Perry  did  not  have  what  is  consid- 
ered among  musical  Italians  a  magnifi- 
cent voice..  As  Perry  puts  it,  "No  Italian 
thinks  that  a  person  has  a  fine  voice  un- 
less he  can  stand  twenty  feet  from  a 
stone  wall  and  sing  it  down." 

So  it  was  a  nervous  Perry  who  ap- 
proached the  microphone  (he  could  al- 
most hear  his  father  muttering,  "Now 
whatever  is  that  silly  instrument?") ,  and 
ventured  his  voice  in  song.  The  audience 
went  wild  as  usual  and  called  for  several 
encores.  All  of  which  was  fine,  but  Per- 
ry's critical  sense  reached  out  into  the 
throng  for  the  approval  of  just  one  man. 
On  the  way  home,  Perry  turned  to  his 
father  in  the  car,  and  said  eagerly, 
"Well,  what  did  you  think  of  it?" 

Papa  Pietro  extended  one  great,  rough 
hand  to  rest  it  on  Perry's  arm.  In  a 
voice  that  was  low  because  he  could  not 
entirely  trust  it,  Papa  Como  said,  "Brava, 
brava." 

"Brava"  is  a  word  with  a  meaning  all 
its  own.  It  has  not  the  connotation  of 
"Bravo,"  which  is  equivalent  to  our 
"Hooray!"  Rather  it  means  "wonder- 
ful, really  wonderful."  This  was  praise 
far  beyond  Perry's  most  elevated  dreams. 
This  was  praise  from  the  person  Perry 
most  wanted  to  please.  No  award  he 
will  ever  win  will  quite  equal  in  joyful 
triumph  the  happiness  he  had  from  his 
father's  approval. 

It  was  while  Perry  was  singing  with 
Freddie  Carlone  that  Ted  Weems  caught 
one  of  his  performances.  The  next  day, 
Ted  sent  his  business  manager  around  to 


Ronnie  helps  Papa  Como  play  his  game  of  solitaire,  With  a  sharp  lookout  for  one  of  those  quick- 
er-than-the-eye-can-see  tricks.  As  for  Perry's  fan's  they'll  see  him  next  in  "If  I'm  Lucky." 


Brava,  Como! 

Continued  from  page  29 
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talk  to  Perry  and  to  make  him  an  offer. 
Perry  was  flattered,  but  lie  said  no.  He 
liked  working  with  Freddie  and  he  liked 
each  of  the  boys  in  the  band.  Perry  and 
Roselle  had  travelled  with  them  for  two 
contented  years  and  there  had  been  no 
acrimony,  no  dissension.  True,  Weems 
operated  a  bigger  band  and  secured 
somewhat  better  bookings,  but  Perry  fig- 
tired  that  there  were  many  values  in  this 
world  beyond  those  represented  by  mon- 
ey. Some  of  the  boys  in  the  band  had 
a  talk  with  Perry.  They  said  he  was 
crazy  to  pass  up  a  chance  to  enlarge  his 
territory.  "You  can't  stay  a  small  terri- 
tory singer,  forever,  a  guy  with  your 
voice,"  they  said.  When  Perry  still  ac- 
centuated the  negative,  they  took  it  up 
with.  Freddie. 

Freddie  solved  the  quandary  with  dis- 
patch. ■  "You're  fired,  my  boy,"  he  said. 
"I've  never  hated  firing  anyone  in  my  life 
as  much  as  I  hate  firing  you,  but  if  you 
won't  look  after  your  future,  someone 
else  has  to  kick  you  upstairs.  Goodbye, 
good  luck,  and  keep  in  touch." 

That  was  in  1936.  Perry  stayed  with 
Ted  Weems  until  1943,  at  which  time 
young  Ronnie  Como,  born  in  1940,  was 
almost  three  years  old.  He  and  Roselle 
had  continued  to  tour  the  country  with 
Weems.  Whenever  they  hit  a  city  of  any 
size,  or  of  not  much  size,  Roselle  and 
Ronnie  would  explore  the  residential  dis- 
tricts. At  Christmas  one  year,  Roselle 
came  in  with  the  report  that  she  and 
Ronnie  had  been  strolling  along  a  street 
in  one  of  the  suburbs — "and  each  little 
house  had  a  Christmas  tree  in  the  win- 
dow. It  looked  so  pretty." 

They  always  had  a  tree  in  the  hotel, 
of  course,  but  it  wasn't  quite  the  same. 
And  Ronnie's  occasional  colds  worried 
his  parents.  "This  is  no  life  for  a  child," 
Perry  decided.  "I've  got  to  find  some 
other  job.  Mavbe  go  back  to  barber- 
ing." 

Instead,  he  secured  a  sustaining  pro- 
gram at  NBC  in  New  York  City,  and 
sang  diligently  every  day  for  a  year.  He 
was  drawing  a  fast  sixty-seven  bucks 
each  week,  and  he  refused  to  be  lured 
away.  He  could  have  had  any  number 
of  band  jobs  during  that  time,  but  he 
refused  them  steadfastly.  "I've  got  a  lot 
of  things  to  learn,  and  I'm  learning  'em." 
was  his  way  of  describing  the  seasoning 
he  was  giving  himself. 

There  was  one  flurry  of  excitement: 
he  was  asked  to  make  a  series  of  record- 
ings, and  was  on  his  way,  when  the  cele- 
brated altercation  between  ASCAP  and 
the  networks  broke  out,  so  that  had  to 
be  cancelled.  He  did  wax  a  few,  using 
the  vocal  background  perfected  by  those 
who  thought  the  boycott  could  be  cir- 
cumvented. 

Just  when  the  situation  looked  hope- 
less, Perry  was  signed  by  20th  Century- 
Fox  (without  a  screen  test)  and  ordered 
west  on  twenty-four  hours  notice.  He 
was  needed  for  the  male  singing  lead  in 
"Something  for  the.  Boys."  20th  officials 
had  heard  his  recordings,  liked  his  voice, 
concluded  after  making  a  sound  track 
and  combining  that  of  Vivian  Blaine, 
with  whom  he  was  to  sing,  that  they 
would  make  a  great  team,  so  signed  the 
astonished  Mr.  Perry  Como  at  a  fabulous 
price  per  week. 

-  Perry  stepped  off  the  plane  in  Bur- 
bank,  was  met  by  a  studio  car,  and  was 
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trundled  out  to  the  Pico  Boulevard  em- 
porium. He  met  an  endless  succession  of 
employees,  few  of  whom  he  could  recall 
by  name  and  vice  versa,  and  was  told 
to  report  to  stage  something-or-other  the 
next  morning.  ,  He  had  no  way  of  know- 
ing, of  course,  that  the  musical  numbers 
are  usually  recorded  just  before  shoot- 
ing on  a  picture  begins.  After  his  num- 
bers were  recorded,  Perry  continued  to 
report  to  the  proper  stage  each  morning. 

It  turned  out  that  he  had  very  few 
long  scenes.  The  voice  was  what  was 
wanted,  and  that  portion  was  finished. 
Perry  stood  around  the  set,  looking  as 
friendly  as  possible.  He  arrived  with  the 
carpenters,  grips,  juicers,  and  makeup 
men,  and  he  departed  likewise. 

One  day  the  company  was  shooting 
process  work,  an  interesting  technique 
about  which  publicity  is  forbidden  on  the 
ground  that  knowledge  of  the  method 
would  spoil  the  illusion  for  an  audience. 
Perry,  like  everyone  else  who  is  privi- 
leged to  watch  process  work,  was  fas- 
cinated. He  didn't  understand  exactly 
how  the  effect  was  achieved,  so  strolled 
up  to  a  camera  hand  and  made  inquiry. 
The  camera  hand  tossed  off  a  few  terse 
explanations,  then  asked  suspiciously, 
"This  the  first  time  you've  ever  been  on 
a  sound  stage,  bub?" 

Perry  admitted  the  accusation.  Asked 
the  workman,  "Ya  sure  ya  got  a  right  to 
be  here?  They  make  it  tough  for  a  guy 
that's  got  no  real  business  out  where  a 
picture's  shooting." 

After  that,  Perry  kept  to  himself.  He 
didn't  want  anyone  to  get  tough  with 
him.  And  besides,  perhaps  he  didn't  have 
any  business  on  a  sound  stage.  Speaking 
of  Saturday  Night  Being  The  Loneliest 
Night  Of  The  Week,  Perry  could  think  of 
no  good  reason  why  the  other  six  nights 
and  all  seven  days  hadn't  been  included. 
He  was  homesick  for  Belline  and  the 
baby;  he  couldn't  fathom  the  Hollywood 
practice  of  complete  abandonment. 

Came  then  the  happy  day  when  the 
picture's  director,  Lew  Seiler,  called  out, 
"Perry  Como,  you're  wanted  for  this  next 
scene.    Is   Perry   Como   on   the  set?" 

Perry  scorched  a  path  to  Mr.  Seiler's 
chair.  "Here,  sir,"  he  said,  wanting  to 
salaam  three  times  out  of  gratitude. 


Mr.  Seiler  stared  at  the  handsome, 
brown-eyed  ghost  who  had  been  haunt- 
ing the  set  for  three  weeks.  "For  the 
love  of  Holy  Moses,  are  you  Perry 
Como?"  he  gasped.  "I've  seen  you 
around  ever  since  the  picture  started.  I 
thought  you  were  one  of  the  workmen 
and  I've  been  wondering  why  no  one  had 
screen-tested  you."  This  little  speech 
may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  Lew 
Seiler  and  Perry  Como  are  devoted 
friends.  . 

After  "Something  for  the  Boys  (But 
Very  Little  for  Perry) "  Mr.  Como  en- 
acted a  role  in  "Doll  Face"  again  op- 
posite Vivian  Blaine  whom  he  admires 
wholeheartedly.  Those  two  stints  finished 
and  his  options  happily  grabbed  by  a 
studio  paying  close  attention  to  the  fan 
mail  that  began  to  arrive  and  to  reports 
on  the  many-figured  returns  from  sales 
of  Como  recordings,  Perry  returned  to 
New  York,  Roselle  and  Ronnie. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  lives  they 
had  cash,  ready  cash.  And  in  a  nice  fat 
sum,  too.  "Now  we  can  buy  a  house," 
they  said,  almost  believing  that  the  pos- 
sibility was  a  mirage  able  to  vanish  at 
will.  For  weeks,  during  every  spare  hour, 
they  drove  through  the  suburban  dis- 
tricts lying  contiguous  to  the  city.  Fi- 
nally they  found  a  house  in  the  Flower 
Hill  section  of  Long  Island.  It  wouldn't 
be  available  for  occupancy  for  the  con- 
ventional six  months,  but  it  was  avail- 
able for  purchase  at  once.  As  long  as 
they  live,  Perry  and  Roselle  will  never 
forget  the  thrill  of  signing  the  escrow 
instructions. 

After  that  happy  action,  they  spent 
every  spare  hour  simply  driving  out  to 
the  house  and  staring  at  it.  Then,  when 
it  was  vacated,  they  had  to  face  the 
problem  of  furnishings.  The.  drapes 
w6uld  be  ordered,  made,  and  installed  in 
one  room,  an  event  that  summoned  the 
Comos  to  the  house  to  gaze.  They  would 
stroll  through  the  vacant  rooms,  hand  in 
hand,  and  contemplate  the  empty  ex- 
panse. "Right  there  we  should  have  a 
lounge,  and  another  over  there,"  Perry 
would  say.  After  a  bit  he  stopped  mak- 
ing suggestions  and  simply  listened  to 
Roselle. 

It  seems  that  Roselle  has  revealed  an 


The  famous  Jimmy  Durante  brand  of  humor  expresses  itself  during  rehearsal  with 
Jean  Hersholt  and  Frankie-boy  Sinatra  on  CBS  air  show,  "Stars  in  the  Afternoon." 
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exceptional  talent  for  interior  decorat- 
ing. The  professional  decorator  whom 
the  Comos  employed  to  supervise  their 
house  furnishing  said  laughingly  to  Ros- 
elle  one  day,  "Really,  I'm  almost 
ashamed  to  take  money  from  you  for 
doing  this  job.  The  bright  idea  behind 
every  innovation  we're  tried  has  been 
yours;  you've  conjured  up  smart  touches 
that  I'm  going  to  use  repeatedly.  Frank- 
ly, I  should  pay  you  for  some  of  the 
things  I've  learned.  I've  never  known  a 
person  who  had  as  definite  a  flare  for  dec- 
orating as  you  have!" 

When  20th  sent  for  Perry  to  do  the 
lead  in  "If  I'm  Lucky,"  Roselle  aban- 
doned her  decorating  and  came  west  with 
her  husband.  Perry  knew  that  the  shoot- 
ing schedule  would  require  his  presence 
for  at  least  three  months,  and  memory 
of  his  first  trip  to  Hollywood  had  con- 
vinced him  that  he  never  again  wanted 
to  be  in  California  without  Roselle  and 
Ronnie. 

The  first  Como  attribute  to  be  noted 
by  a  new  acquaintance  is  always  his 


speaking  voice.  It  is  low,  beautifully 
inflected,  and  so  soft  that  sometimes  one 
must  ask  him  to  repeat  a  statement. 
Next,  one  notices  his  perfect  profile  and 
his  superb  eyes.  His  hands  deserve 
praise,  too,  because  they  are  capable, 
square-fingered,  and  calm;  his  gestures 
are  few  and  beautifully  controlled. 

But  above  the  pure  physical  attraction 
of  the  man,  one  becomes  increasingly 
impressed  with  his  splendor  as  a  human 
being.  His  devotion  to  his  family  is  a  con- 
stant and  a  proud  thing;  his  love  for  Ros- 
elle and  Ronnie  is  powerful  and  perma- 
nent. His  interest  in  his  friends  prompts 
him,  as  it  did  in  one  specific  case  not 
long  ago,  to  champion  that  friend  deter- 
minedly, even  though  he  may  know  as 
well  as  anyone  the  friend's  defects.  His 
humility,  despite  his  phenomenal  success, 
and  his  eagerness  to  continue  to  learn 
new  techniques,  reveal  his  earnest  mind. 
Those  who  know  him  well,  in  addition  to 
his  vociferous  fans,  need  but  one  word 
with  which  to  applaud  not  only  the  sing- 
ing actor,  but  Como,  the  man:  Brava. 


instinct  runs — no  fraternization  with  the 
enemy! 

"About  two  years  ago  Bill  was  again 
present,  at  RKO,  when  I  signed  a  two- 
picture  deal.  Last  winter  he  phoned  m< 
and  said  he'd  like  to  talk  over  script 
changes  in  the  other  RKO  picture,  'From 
This  Day  Forward.'  I  told  him,  'Oh 
you  know  how  interrupted  everything 
can  be  at  the  studio,  even  at  lunch-time 
Why  don't  you  come  to  my  house  foi 
dinner?' "  (Joan  related  this  invitation 
very  casually,  but  your  reporter  won- 
dered. Maybe  the  first  aqwa-eyed  spidei 
in  history — "Won't  you  come  into  mji 
parlor?") 

Dinner  was  pleasant.  Bill,  admiring 
Joan's  "bachelor"  establishment,  said 
before  he  left  at  the  usual  goodnight 
time  for  Hollywood  working  people,  1C 
o'clock,  "It's  a  pretty  way  to  live,  isn't 
it?"  Joan  (Spider!)  answered,  "Oh,  it's 
all  right,  except  that  I  grow  a  bit  lonely 
at  times  like  birthdays  and  Christmas." 
Bill  responded,  "I  know  what  you  mean 
about  loneliness.  I'll  make  a  date  right 
now  to  come  by,  Christmas  morning" — 
six  weeks  away — "and  take  you  to  Mass." 
Joan  said,  "I'd  love  that.  It  would  do 
me  good." 

Except  for  several  conferences  at  the 
studio,  they  didn't  see-  each  other  for 
awhile.  Joan  underwent  combined  pneu- 
monia and  pleurisy  and  finally,  in  Febru- 
ary, was  hospitalized  with  acute  influen- 
za. Convalescing,  she  phoned  Bill,  ask- 
ing him  to  come  over  and  discuss  what 
would  happen  if  her  doctor  insisted  on 
postponement  of  the  start  of  "The  Em- 
peror Waltz" — an  RKO  loan-out  to  Para- 
mount. Bill — cautious  executive,  per- 
haps?— brought  to  the  hospital  the  "Em- 
peror" script. 

Next  night  he  didn't  bother  to  fetch 
along  that  script.  The  third  straight 
evening,  he  announced:  "I  don't  believe 
you're  basically  ill  at  all.  You  need 
someone  to  care,  all  the  time,  for  your 
happiness — someone  to  give  you  a  way  of 
fife  that  will  make  life  worth  living  for 

you." 

Joan  raised  her  head  from  the  pillow 
— that's  very  effective — and  (listening  to 
her  heart  pound,  thinking  frightenedly 
of  how,  throughout  her  life,  she  had  had 
to  fall  back  on  herself  in  crises,  to  decide 
alone)  asked,  "Who,  for  instance?" 

"Me,  for  instance,"  Dozier  answered. 
"I  propose  to  marry  you." 

Joan  knew  she  was  about  due  to  leave 
the  hospital,  and  felt  a  sudden,  desperate 
need  for  time.  She  tried  to  keep  her 
voice  nonchalant:  "You  may  have  an 
idea  there."  But  her  tone  broke  and 
grew  soft:  "I'll  let  you  know  about  it." 

Bill,  smart,  went  away. 

Next  morning  Joan  slipped  away  from 
everyone,  including  her  doctor,  and  Bill, 
and  spent  two  "hide-out"  weeks  in  San 
Francisco.  Her  thoughts  there,  her  self- 
examination — she's  one  of  the  most  in- 
tense persons  who  ever  lived — are  her 
own  property.  When  she  returned  to 
Hollywood  she  went  instantly  to  a  phone, 
her  voice  entirely  soft  this  time:  "I'm 
ready  to  take  you  up  on  that  proposition 
of  yours."  (Executive  Dozier,  who  had 
decided  the  fate  of  many  an  author's  or 
script-writer's  option,  must  have  Learned 
About  Life,  hearing  his  own  Big  Option 
"lifted"!) 
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steady  her  mercurial  temperament  on  the 
pin-point  of  happiness;  quickness,  alert- 
ness of  mind,  to  match  her  own;  in- 
stant sense  of  humor  to  pair  with  her 
essential  gaiety;  perceptiveness,  for  her 
delicacy  of  nature;  vigorous  intellectual 
power  that  she  can  and  does  respect. 

That  seems  a  fancy-sounding  appraisal 
(though  the  clues  derive  from  Joan's 
character  and  personality)  of  a  man  who 
would  prefer  to  be  presented  with  crisp 
matter-of-factness.  He  works  that  way. 
Two  great  studios,  Paramount  and  RKO, 
are  still  netting  millions  from  story  prop- 
erties he  acquired  for  them.  His  present 
post  is  a  key  one  in  the  world's  largest 
motion  picture  combine — Universal-In- 
ternational with  the  far-flung  Rank  in- 
terests of  England.  Through  all  he  does, 
he  moves  as  businesslike  as  a  Swiss 
watch,  with  a  dash  of  atomic  drive. 

Be  privileged,  then,  to  meet  the  groom 
— but  tersely.  William  MacElroy  Dozier: 
Born,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  February  13, 
1908.  Father,  salesman.  Both  parents 
born  in  Ireland.  Dozier  is  by  extraction 
half-Irish,  one-quarter  French,  one-quar- 
ter English.  Stands  today  six  feet  even, 
175  pounds.  Dark  brown  hair.  Gray- 
blue  eyes,  described  by  an  associate  as 
"penetrating."  First  job,  in  grade  school 
days,  was,  like  that  of  thousands  of  other 
American  boys,  delivering  a  paper  route. 
Held  varied  jobs,  including  night  work, . 
Union  Pacific  railroad  yards,  through  f 
high  school.  Then,  while  earning  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  degree  at  Creighton  Uni- 
versity, Omaha,  taught  public  speaking 
and  dramatics  in  two  high  schools.  Nom- 
inated for  Rhodes  Scholarship — declined, 
personal  reasons.  Year's  law  course  at 
Creighton.  Real  estate  business  in  East, 
1929  to  1934.  Visited  West  Coast,  de- 
rided to  stay.  Another  year's  law  course, 
University  of  Southern  California.  Be- 
gan work,  July,  1935,  in  business  man- 
agement department  of  Berg- Allen  berg, 
top  Hollywood  agency.  Five  months  la- 
ter, headed  their  story  and  writer  sales 
department.   Story  and  writer  head  of 


Paramount  three  and  a  half  years.  Exec- 
utive production  assistant  to  RKO  chief 
(late  Charles  Koerner)  two  years.  Now 
vice-president,  member  of  board  and  as- 
sociate production  head,  Universal-Inter- 
national. Keen,  huh? 

Joan  and  I  talked — she  in  a  month's 
long  daze,  excitement  whirling  over  deep 
contentment,  light  of  newly  discovered 
happiness  still  glorifying  that  nonesuch 
face — toward  the  very  end  of  shooting 
on  "The  Emperor  Waltz."  When  I  en- 
tered her  Paramount  dressing-room,  she 
was  laying  out  on  a  small  table  lunch 
she  had  thoughtfully  ordered  in  advance. 
Her  apparel  was  startling.  Although  her 
hair  was  done  in  elaborate  pompadour 
style  to  suit  the  picture,  she  wore  for 
noonday  comfort  a  soft  rose  blouse  above 
turned-up-to-the-knees  blue  jeans!  Even 
more  startling,  in  view  of  a  radio  col- 
umnist's lugubrious  "news"  broadcast  the 
night  before,  was  her  abounding  health. 
She  hardly  seemed  to  touch  the  floor 
when  she  walked. 

"What's  this,"  I  asked,  stifling  the 
solicitude  I'd  come  prepared  to  offer, 
"about  your  'mysterious'  malady,  your 
heroic  continuing,  against  doctors'  ad- 
vice, to  go  on  with  work  rather  than  hold 
up  the  picture?" 

"Nonsense!"  said  Joan.  "Where  could 
that  have  come  from?  Look  at  me!  I've 
forgotten  how  to  be  sick.  I'll  never  be 
sick  any  more!  I've  found  the  answer  to 
everything!" 

Asked  for  the  actual  chronology  and 
rate  of  speed  (so  many  differing  ver- 
sions had  been  printed)  of  the  Dozier- 
Fontaine  courtship,  Joan  replied:  "Bill 
and  I  have  been  laughing  about  that, 
recently.  At  least  seven  years  ago,  he 
sat  in  on  a  conference  when  Paramount 
was  talking  a  picture  deal  with  me.  When 
he  recalled  it  the  other  day,  I  couldn't 
even  remember  his  being  there.  The  truth 
is,  an  actress  regards  everyone  in  the  top 
executive  brackets  as  someone  who's 
helping  persuade  her  to  sign  away  her 
time  and  energy,  seemingly  forever.  Your 
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Time  Hew  after  that.  So,  soon,  did  the 
Doziers!  Fortunately,  the  shooting  date 
of  "The  Emperor  Waltz"  was  set  for- 
ward a  little,  allowing  Joan  time  for  the 
flight  to  her  Mexico  City  wedding,  two 
days  in  Taxco,  three  days  in  matchless 
Acapulco-by-the-sea.  two  days  back  in 
Hollywood  (wardrobe  tests  and  studio 
conferences,  plus  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
move  into  a  suddenly  found  house) ,  five 
days,  including  flying  time,  for  a  New 
York  trip  (so  Joan  could  meet  Bill's  par- 
ents) ,  back  to  Hollywood  three  days 
(more  wardrobe  tests) ,  partial  move  into 
the  new  home,  one  night  there — only  the 
bedroom  furnished:  Joan  off  to  Jasper 
National  Park,  Canada,  for  "Emperor" 
location  scenes,  Bill  joining  her  later  at 
that  beautiful  spot  for  a  quick  auto  trip 
home! 

You  think  Joan  had  a  crowded  honey- 
moon? When  Bill  Dozier  left  for  the 
wedding,  he  still  commanded  a  busy  desk 
at  RKO,  winding  up  his  duties:  he  was 
also  settling  final  contract  details  for  his 
new.  important  post.  He  and  Joan  are 
two  people  who.  if  they'd  waited  till  they 
had  "time  to  take  off,"  just  never  would 
have  married! 

The  extent  to  which  Joan's  happy 
marriage  has  "filled  her  full  of  beans" 
is  evidenced  by  a  telegram  she  sent. 
Chairman  of  the  Board  in  Bill  Dozier 's 
new  affiliation  is  Leo  Spitz,  one  of  the 
most  loved  people  in  the  motion  picture 
industry.  (Joan  knew  him  some  years 
ago,  when  he  was  head  of  RKO  and  she 
was  breaking  into  movies.)  President  of 
the  company  is  Bill  Goetz,  who  ran  20th 
Century-Fox  production  while  Darryl 
Zanuck  was  in  service,  and  then  founded 
the  new  merged  International  Pictures, 
Inc.  Joan  and  her  Bill  were  back  in 
Hollywood  when  final  word  came  through 
about  the  completion  of  the  deal  that 
makes  Mr.  Dozier  Vice-president  (and 
So  Forth,  and  So  Forth)  of  the  combine. 
She  wired  Leo  Spitz: 

SPITZ  GOETZ  DOZDZR  BUT  I 
GOT  HIM  FIRST 

Then  there  was  the  Case  of  the  In- 
structed Stepson.  Joan's  is  sixteen.  When 
Joan  was  introduced  to  the  new  member 
of  her  family,  she  warned,  "If  you  call 
me  Mother  I'll  cut  your  throat."  Bob 
Dozier  calls  her  Joan. 

"It's  lucky  merely  to  be  around  my 
husband."  Joan  said.  "I'd  been  looking 
for  a  house  two  years  and,  the  day  be- 
fore Bill  and  I  flew  to  be  married,  a  real 
estate  agent  called  and  said  he  had  it." 

Bill's  and  Joan's  house — I  went  out  to 
see  it — is  neither  large  nor  new.  It 
stretches  along  a  narrow  ledge,  out 
Brentwood  way,  hugging  a  pleasantly 
wooded  cliff  on  one  side  and  giving  on 
an  inspiring  view,  to  the  other  side. 
After  several  months,  alterations  were 
still  under  way,  chiefly  the  addition  of 
a  sextagonal  all-glass  bay,  nearly  as  large 
as  the  original  room  it  lengthened,  at 
the  rear  of  the  house,  and  a  glass  side 
wall  for  the  same  room.  (If  you're  going 
to  cling  to  a  cliff-face,  you  might  as  well 
enjoy  the  view.) 

The  wood-paneled  living  room,  reached 
by  a  modest  hallway  into  which  you  en- 
ter by  a  small  door  near  the  cliff,  has 
•painted  walls  of  rose  brown.  Furniture 
and  paintings  here,  as  everywhere  in  the 


house,  prove  the  combined  Dozier-Fon- 
taine  taste  to  be  utterly  harmonious. 
Paintings  by  a  variety  of  artists — Utrillo, 
Marc  Chagal,  Derain,  Paul  Clemens, 
Henry  Yarnum  Poor  and  Angna  Enters 
— all  evidence  the  capacity  of  the  true 
moderns  for  warmth;  none  are  of  the 
daffy  Dali  school.  Furniture  throughout 
is  of  the  serenest  English  types,  well 
blended. 

From  the  living  room  you  can  go 
straight  ahead  into  the  great  glass  lounge 
room  beforementioned  (not  yet  fur- 
nished when  I  was  there)  or  turn  right 
into  the  dining-room,  soft  rose  as  to  walls 
and  in  keeping  with  the  living  room. 
Joan's  favorite  China  (as  whose  isn't?) 
is  Lowestoft. 

If  you  hadn't  gone  into  the  living 
room  at  all,  but  had  turned  the  other 
way  from  the  hall  (which  is  prepared  in 
a  design  of  California  Yucca  blossoms, 
white  blooms  rising  from  green  leaves, 
against  a  rose-brown  background  to 
match  the  living-room) ,  you'd  have  led 
to  sleeping  quarters.  Bill's  combined 
dressing-room  and  available  guest  room 
is  featured  by  masculine,  dark-wood  twin 
beds  and  the  best-looking  pair  of  early 
Provincial  English  highboys — dark  mah- 
ogany or  walnut,  with  twinkling,  small 
bright  brass  drawer  handles,  scimitar- 
shaped — I've  ever  seen.  His  bath-room 
(either  the  Dozier  newlyweds  are  very 
thrifty,  or  Mr.  D.  liked  the  design  as 
much  as  your  reporter  did)  is  papered 
with  the  identical  yucca-on-brown  of  the 
entrance  hall. 

Joan's  and  Bill's  bedroom — in  a  corner 
away  from  the  cliff,  all  light  and  the 
paintings  exquisitely  chosen — is  helped 
to  its  air  of  cheerfulness  and  life  by  the 
daffodil  shantung  cover  (floor-length)  of 
the  over-size  bed.  I  can't  remember  the 
room's  wall-color  because  I  abruptly 
thereafter  received  a  shock. 

Joan's  bathroom  is  at  the  end  of  a 
brief,  narrow  passage-way,  all  mirror- 
glass  except  for  a  horizontal  window  on 
the  outer  side,  overlooking  the  valley 
vista;  Even  that  window  is  bordered, 
top  and  bottom,  by  joined  mirror-panels. 
On  the  passage's  inner  side  three  ceiling- 
high  (the  ceiling's  of  glass)  mirror-panels 
mask  roomy  closet  space. 

The  bathroom — I'm  glad  I  saw  that 
before  I  received  my  shock — has  walls 
painted  (by  two  of  Paul  Clemens'  pu- 
pils) a  blue  lighter  than  Joan's  eyes,  with 
a  scattered  pattern  of  irridescent  soap- 
bubbles  floating  up  the  blue.  Truly  beau- 
tiful! 

I  turned  to  pass  back  down  the  mir- 
rored passage  and  out  through  Joan's 
room,  when  in  the  window  appeared  the 
white  head  and  intelligent  face — the  man 
was  apparently  clinging  to  the  window- 
ledge — of  what  I  afterwards  learned  was 
a  Master  Glass-fitter. 

"Don't  go  out,"  he  commanded,  "with- 
out turning  and  looking  straight  into  one 
of  those  inner-wall  panels."  I  dutifully 
faced  a  tall  rectangle  of  bright  glass,  and 
saw  at  once  nine  Lupton  Wilkinsons,  one 
behind  the  other,  yet  all  clearly  visible, 
the  line  stretching  away  not  in  per- 
spective but  life-size.  All  nine  reflections 
— for  good  reason — instantly  turned  pale. 
Wrenching  my  head  around,  and  away, 
I  complained  to  the  Master  Glass-fitter: 


Michele  Morgan  and  son  Michael  collabo- 
rate on  piano  lessons,  with  vocals  by  mama. 


"That  was  a  foul  trick.  I  feel  like  going 
to  see  my  doctor!" 

"Perhaps,"  he  suggested,  smiling  (why 
does  everyone  in  the  article  have  to  be 
clever?),  "nine  Mrs.  Doziers  won't  prove 
so  alarming." 

Everything  became  vague  after  that 
ninefold  mirror  trick,  but  I,  having 
reached  the  open  air,  recall  an  extraordi- 
narily beautiful  swimming-pool,  shaped 
like  a  figure  8  with  a  slightly  loosened 
waistline  (if  the  body  of  the  figure  eight 
were  azure)  and  bordered  on  the  cliff 
side  by  an  artistic,  cream-hued,  loose- 
piled  fieldstone  wall. 

Back  in  town  I  discovered  reasons  for 
one  facet  Joan  had  explained  about  her 
marriage.  Joan  had  said:  "I  draw  a  great 
deal  of  amusement  from  the  view  taken 
by  some,  who  don't  know  either  Bill  or 
myself  well,  that  ours  was  a  sort  of  'busi- 
ness' marriage.  As  I've  pointed  out  ear- 
lier, the  business  element  tended  to  keep 
our  personal  realization  from  coming  into 
jbeing.  But  the  'analyzers'  are  right  to 
this  extent:  It's  grand  to  be  married  to 
a  man  who  knows  the  movie  business  in- 
side out — who,  in  general,  has  a  jet- 
propelled  business  mind."  And  does  he 
handle  Joan's  business?  He  does! 

"Yet  that,"  Joan  went  on,  "is  just  a 
bonus  over  and  above  the  reasons  I  mar- 
ried him,  and  the  reasons  I  grow  happier 
every  day.  His  business  acumen  is  only 
a  department  of  himself.  He  has  qual- 
ities— balance,  strength  of  character,  con- 
siderateness,  sense  of  humor — that  are  a 
continuous  revelation." 

An  unrevealed  incident,  bearing  more 
directly  on  Joan's  chances  for  happiness, 
was  told  me  by  a  woman  friend  in  whom 
Joan  had  confided.  Said  the  friend:  "It 
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3  simply  too  important,  too  magnificent, 
lot  to  be  told." 

When  the  Jasper  National  Park  loca- 
ion  shooting  for  "Emperor"  drew  to  a 
;lose,  Bill  flew  to  Canada  and  the  two 
'stole"  the  first  leisurely  part  of  their 
angled  honeymoon,  an  auto  trip  home — 
;o  that  house  they'd  seen  only  once. 

•Joan,  luxuriating  in  letting  Executive 
Dozier  attend  to  all  details  of  the  trip, 
didn't  know  what  hotel  he  had  chosen 
for  an  overnight  stay  in  San  Francisco, 
jntil  they  drew  up  to  the  entrance.  The 
aotel's  name  rang  a  bell  in  Joan's  mind, 
put  she  mentally  snipped  that  bell-cord. 
Up  in  the  corner  suite,  the  porter  de- 
parted after  setting  the  bags  around:  the 
groom  walked  to  a  window,  as  one  does 
in  a  "new"  hotel  room,  and  looked  out 
it  the  view — San  Francisco  Bay  at  night. 

Joan  was  standing  transfixed  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  Panic  tore  at  her 
worse  than  she'd  ever  known;  she  felt 
she  was  going  to  pieces  and  make  an 
idiot  of  herself.  She  spoke  to  the  back 
of  her  husband's  dark  head  and  his  blue 
serge  suit:  "Bill — I  might  as  well  blurt 
it  out.  This  is  not  only  the  same  hotel, 


nut  a  doubt  the  most  modest  and  self- 
effacing  star  in  motion  pictures.   He  is 
the  opposite  of  the  general  conception 
of  an  actor,  since  any  form  of  press  or 
public  acclaim  causes  him  to  react  like 
a  shy  boy  at  his  first  big  school  dance. 
He'll  chat  with  you  in  a  most  friendly 
manner,  but  his  phrases  are  generally 
words  of  praise  for  his  companions  in  the 
arts,  or  .  for  some  outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  a  related  field.  Ask  him  a  direc' 
question  about  himself,  and  he'll  shru 
his  shoulders  in  a  meaningful  silence,  c 
branch  off  immediately  and  expertly  int 
another  discussion. 

Colman  is  an  actor's  actor.  His  wor 
before  the  camera  nears  perfection,  an. 
vet  lie  does  it  with  such  ease  that  you'' 
think  no  effort  of  any  sort  was  involve* 
It  all  looks  so  easy  that  you  find  yoiu 
self  thinking  that  you.  too,  might  be  abk 
to  do  the  scene  with  a  similar  noncha! 
ance.  I  had  this  thought  as  I  watchei 
him  do  a  take  for  the  20th  Century-Fo 
production  of  "The  Late  George  Apley, 
in  which  he  plays  the  name  part.  H 
went  through  his  lines  and  action  wit] 
such  an  effortless  skill  that  you  forgo 
momentarily  that  he  was  acting.  For  ; 
brief  minute  or  two  the  identity  of  Ron- 
ald Colman  was  completely  lost  in  the 
character  of  George  Apley. 

A  quick  glance  at  the  sidelines  of  the1 
drawing  room  set  revealed  a  significant 
thing.  Here  and  there  you  could  recog- 
nize many  of  the  younger  stars  of  the 
studio,  and  each  was  watching  the  mak- 
ing of  the  scene  with  a  religious  atten- 
tion. They  were  paying  homage  to  an 
artist,  for  they  were  studying  carefully 
Ronald  Colman's  method  of  acting. 
When  the  take  was  completed,  they  hur- 
ried back  to  their  respective  sets.  To- 
norrow  they'd  be  back  again  for  another 
lesson! 

There  was  a  break  of  an  hour  before 
the  next,  shooting,  so  we  found  an  empty 
set  nearby  and  Colman  perched  on  the 


it's  not  only  the  same  type  of  suite,  it's 
the  same  suite  in  which  I  spent  the  first 
.night  of  my  other  marriage." 

Bill,  Joan  told  her  friend,  continued  to 
look  out  the  window— just  a  second  or 
two.  When  he  turned,  his  eyes  twinkled 
and  he  was  smiling.  "All  right,"  he  said 
matter-of-factly.  "Come  over  here — I 
want  you  to  look  out  the  window." 

Joan,  some  way,  made  it  across  that 
stretch  of  carpet.  Bill  pointed.  Domi- 
nating the  great  sweep  of  San  Francisco 
Bay.  dwarfing  the  thousands  of  smaller 
lights,  loomed  a  gigantic  electric  sign 
over  Sausalito,  erected  there  to  greet  re- 
turning U.  S.  Marines.  It  read: 
"WELCOME  HOME— WELL  DONE" 

Joan,  telling  the  incident  to  her  friend, 
said:  "Bill  looked  at  me.  I  looked  at 
him.  We  both  broke  into  uproarious 
laughter.  Neither  the  panic  that  had 
been  in  my  heart,  nor  its  cause,  has  ever 
been  mentioned  since." 

Joan's  friend,  telling  the  incident  to 
me.  asked:  "What  do  you  think?" 

What  I  think  is  that  Many  Happy 
New  Years  for  Joan  is  not  a  wish,  it's 
a  prediction. 


arm  of  an  overstuffed  chair  as  we  started 
our  conversational  ball  rolling.  He  was 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  Boston  early 
in  this  century,  and  his  stiff  wing  collar 
compelled  him  to  jut  out  his  chin  as  he 
spoke. 

It  takes  every  good  actor  a  short  time 
to  drop  out  of  the  character  he  has  just 
portrayed,  so  naturally  our  first  item 
"   -  :  -.SB  ^hich  Colman 


reported  to  the  studio  an  hour  early  for 
four  months  to  have  his  beard  applied. 
To  this  day  he  cringes  whenever  the 
word  is  mentioned  to  him,  and  he  figures 
that  he  put.  in  over  100  hours  in  the 
makeup  chair  to  have  his  "Kismet"  chin- 
growth  applied. 

When  the  script  of  "The  Late  George 
Apley"  was  first  handed  to  him.  the  only 
question  he  asked  before  he  glanced  over 
the  pages  was,  "Do  I  wear  whiskers?" 
Informed  that  all  he  needed  was  his 
famous  moustache,  he  attacked  the  script 
with  vigor. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  and  travel 
restrictions  have  been  lifted,  Colman  and 
his  wife  Benita  are  busy  studying  maps 
of  foreign  countries.  Early  next  spring 
they  hope  to  be  on  their  way,  but  not 
before  they  have  had  a  brief  vacation  in 
this  country.  Both  have  relatives  and 
many  friends  they  plan  to  visit  in  Eng- 
land. Colman  has  not  been  there  since 
1933,  and  Benita  is  especially  anxious  to 
visit  her  father,  whom  she  has  not  seen 
since  before  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

If  Colman  accepts  an  offer  to  do  a  pic- 
ture for  the  J.  Arthur  Rank  studios  in 
London,  the  stay  in  England  may  last 
five  or  six  months,  but  he  is  making  no 
plans  in  this  respect  because  he  has  al- 
ready turned  down  one  major  script 
which  was  forwarded  to  him  by  Mr. 
Rank  for  his  consideration.  The  play  is 
"The  Doctor's  Dilemma"  by  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  and  Colman  refused  it  be- 
cause he  feels  the  theme  is  too  similar 
to  a  film  he  did  in  Hollywood  a  number 
of  years  ago.  The  .movie  was  "Arrow- 
smith,"  which  also  debunks  the  medical 
profession.  Colman  is  against  repeating 
an  essential  idea,  but  if  Mr.  Rank  can 
find  something  that's  good  and  different, 
it  may  be  another  story. 

After  they  leave  England,  the  Colmans 
•me  to  revisit  various  spots  on  the  Con- 
tent, .  if  conditions  will  permit  this, 
yil  drift  along  where  the  wind  blows," 
nan  explained,  "and  of  course  one  of 
first  places  we  want  to  see  is  Paris, 
fever,  we  can't  tell  now  what  things 
/be  like  next  year,  so  naturally  our 
s  must  be  sketchy, 
t  would  be  interesting  to  make  a  pic- 
Jin  England,"  said  Colman,  reverting 
tie  English  film  offer,  "but  it  must  be 
ting  and   worthwhile.   Pictures  are 
(work  just  to  be  making  them,  and 
l't  care  to  do  one  unless  I  feel  it's 
nite  contribution  to  the  industry." 
:s  last  remark  explains  the  reason 
he  Ronald  Colman  picture  average 
o  one  a  year.  Untouched  by  avar- 
b  refuses  to  act  just  to  be  making 
r.   When  he  accepts  a  role,  it  is 
'ling  he  wants  very  much  to  do 
m  artistic  standpoint.   If  he  feels 
.'t  do  his  very  best  in  a  movie,  he 
mike  it. 

ne  waiting  period  between  acting- 
he  is  constantly  on  the  lookout 
,v  scripts.  Although  he  won  the 
ly  Award  nomination  for  "Ran- 
iarvest,"  he  has  a  nostalgia  for 
Greste"  and  "Bulldog  Drummond," 
is  searching  for  more  plots  of  this 

.  ..ors  around  the  studio  have  it  that 
formance  in  "Apley"  is  sure  to  win 
nothcr  Academy  Award  nomina- 
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tion,  but  other  than  his  admission  that 
lie  is  enjoying  his  tasks  in  the  picture, 
Colman  remains  noncommittal  in  his  typ- 
ical modest  fashion.  All  he  says  is,  "I 
hope  people  will  like  it." 

A  very  dear  subject  of  conversation  to 
Colman  is  his  daughter  Juliet.  His  eyes 
light  up,  and  he  prefaces  his  remarks 
with  "Ah  yes,  little  Juliet!"  in  a  most 
charming  and  touching  fatherly  way.  Ap- 
parently she's  the  apple  of  his  eye,  and 
he  tells  little  incidents  about  her  very 
much  the  same  as  any  fond  parent  the 
world  over  does. 

We  asked  him  if  Juliet  was  destined 
to  be  an  actress  and  carry  on  the  family 
tradition,  to  which  he  replied,  "I  hope 
not.  but  if  she  feels  that  she  imist  do  it 
and  would  be  unhappy  doing  anything 
else,  then  I'd  encourage  her.  It's  a  long 
grind  to  the  top,  and  the  rewards  are 
high,  but  so  few  ring  the  bell.  Naturally 
I'd  expect  her  to  show  a  flair  and  a  tal- 
ent for  acting  before  I'd  do  any  urging. 
"Maybe  we're  jumping  the  gun  a  bit," 
he  cautioned.  "She's  still  very,  very 
young  and  there's  plenty  of  time  for  any 
sort  of  decision.  She's  just  beginning  to 
speak,  and  she's  picking  things  up  fast. 
It's  really  a  thrill  to  watch  her  blossom 
daily.  We're  looking  for  a  good  nurse- 
maid for  her  preliminary  training,  and 
later  on  we  hope  to  send  her  to  a  school. 
There  are  a  number  of  good  girls'  col- 
leges out  here  in  California,  but  let's  wait 
until  that  time  comes." 

He  has  two  avocations  which  are  all- 
engrossing  to  him,  his  guest  ranch  at 
Santa  Barbara,  and  his  newly-found  in- 
terest in  painting.  The  ranch,  which  he 
operates  with  his  partner  and  old  friend 
Bill  Weingand,  is  called  San  Ysidro  and 
is  located  on  a  500-acre  tract,  of  which 
420  acres  are  a  steep  mountain.  There 
are  22  cottages  and  a  central  dining  hall 
on  the  grounds,  and  Colman  has  his  own 
cottage  there  as  a  vacation  hideawa- 
AVhen  he  visits  San  Ysidro,  he  divij 
his  time  between  fishing  and  gardenj' 
"I'd  like  to  correct  one  impres/ 
about  the  ranch,"  Colman  explained; 
read   somewhere   that   I  operated 
ranch  myself,  which  you  can  see  offh 
is  a  ridiculous  statement.  How  could 
man  do  all  that?  Bill's  an  old  hotel  i 
who  knows  all  the  problems,  and  he  o 
ates  the  place.  With  me  it's  primarij 
business  venture  I  went  into  somq 
years  ago." 

Colman's  skill  at  the  painter's 
seems  to  be  inherent,  although  l! 
found.  He  started  painting  without 
sons,  and  his  work  has  been  very  cf 
able,  but  now  he  feels  that  it's  tin? 
him  to  take  on  the  advice  of  a  I 
teacher. 

"I  got  a  bit  tired  of  hearing  j 
these  people  who  start  painting  i 
age,"  he  said.  "I  figured  if  they  coy 
it,  so  could  I,  so  I  went  out  and  H 
the  necessary  materials.    It's  fur.. 
I'm  fairly  well  pleased  with  the  ri 
When  people  ask  me  to  what  sell 
painting  I  belong,  I  point  out  th,' 
still  a  beginner,  and  that  all  I  do  is' 
Landscapes    and    still-life  intere 
most,  and  as  soon  as  the  picture 
ished,  I'll  begin  with  those  lesson 
— I  want  to  go  salt-water  fishinj  g 
and  I  lien  I'll  become  the  avid  a 
dent." 
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Regarded  as  one  of  Hollywood's  most 
polished  actors,  Colman  has  some  advice 
for  young  players  who  are  striking  for  . 
fame  and  fortune.  He  is  asked  this  ques- 
tion constantly  because  he  is  so  thor- 
oughly qualified  to  answer  it  properly. 
"The  young  actor  is  wise  to  sign  a  long- 
term  contract  when  he  first  arrives  in 
Hollywood,"  Colman  counsels.  "This 
gives  him  the  security,  guidance,  con- 
fidence and  training  every  young  actor 
needs.  Then,  after  the  long-term  is  over, 
the  actor's  better  off  free-lancing  because 


he's  matured  professionally  and  can 
guide  his  own  career.  As  a  free-lance  he 
can  choose  his  own  subject  and  be  avail- 
able to  a  variety  of  top  directors." 

Colman  has  been  a  free-lance  himself 
for  the  past  12  years,  and  the  high  qual- 
ity of  his  work  is  an  indication  that  per- 
haps his  suggestion  is  a  good  course  for 
a  young  actor  to  follow.  It's  been  a  suc- 
cessful plan  for  him  primarily  because 
he  knows  exactly  what  he  wishes  to  do 
whenever  he  makes  his  appearance  on  the 
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handsome,  although  he  has  well-chiseled 
features.  His  principal  assets  are  two 
dimples  which  punctuate  his  cheeks 
whenever  he  smiles  and  another  one 
which  places  a  permanent  period  in  his 
chin.  The  latter  will  doubtless  be  a 
point  of  considerable  controversy  from 
here  on  in. 

"I  never  thought  much  about  it,"  says 
Kirk,  "but  a  lot  of  other  people  have. 
I've  been  told  many  times  I  should  have 
it  filled  in."  Luckily  the  cavity  was  not 
plastered  over  with  makeup,  and  it  is 
well  on  its  way  to  becoming  a  landmark 
for  adolescents,  along  with  Van  Johnson's 
freckles  and  Frank  Sinatra's  quavering 
chin. 

Actually,  Kirk  might  not  need  the 
bobby-sox  vote.  He  has  a  fan  club  in 
his  own  family — his  six  sisters,  Ruth, 
Ida,  Fritzie,  Marion,  Katherine  and 
Betty.  Kirk  came  squarely  in  the  middle 
of  the  feminine  parade,  on  December  9, 
1916,  in  Aroe^  1        ,T      "  ' 


have  been  afflicted  by  the  odor  of  Ar- 
mour. Kirk  and  the  girls  were  constantly 
appearing  in  the  school  plays,  and  it  was 
a  gray  day  when  at  least  one  of  the 
Douglas  kids  didn't  come  home  with  a 
prize  from  the  annual  oratorical  contest. 
Only  Kirk  pursued  an  acting  career. 

Kirk  went  to  the  public  schools  in  his 
home  town  and  then  was  sent  to  St. 
Lawrence  College,  near  the  Canadian 
border.  There  he  met  with  an  ideological 
conflict.  "I  was  out  for  student  dra- 
matics," he  relates,  "as  well  as  the  wres- 
tling team.  That  meant  I  had  to  miss 
rehearsal  one  night  and  wrestling  prac- 
tice the  next.  I  was  bicycling  between 
the  two  so  much  that  the  wrestling  coach 
said:  'Why  the  hell  don't  you  give  up 
that  foolish  acting  business?'  " 

But  he  managed  to  combine  the  two 
diverse  activities  and  became  a  leading 
man,  as  well  as  wrestling  champion.  Both 
capacities  provided  excellent  training  for 
°.  job  >7»'hieh  supported  him  during  one 
unmer  of  his  college  cdi^r. 
Kirk  was  hired  by  a  traveling  carnival 
ow.    Each  night  he  would  enter  an 
traction  which  offered  $50  to  anyone 
10  could  remain  unpinned  for  five  min- 
es in  the  wrestling  ring  with  a  mangy 
tlasked  Marvel."  Posing  as  a  country 
impkin,  Kirk  would  accept  the  chal- 
nge  and  enter  the  ring.  Thereafter 
ould  follow  one  of  the  phoniest  con- 
sts  since  the  Chicago  Black  Sox  world 
ries.  The  Marvel  would  whisper:  "I'm 
)ing  to  throw  you  over  my  shoulder." 
id  whoosh — Kirk  would  go  flying  oyer 
s  shoulder.  Then  he'd  say:  "Gimme  a 
.df  nelson,"  and  zip — Kirk  applied  the 
tdf  nelson. 

The  fair-haired  challenger  always  man- 
ged  to  stay  the  allotted  five  minutes, 
'heered  on  by  the  suckers,  he  would  ac- 
ept  further  battle  with  the  veiled  brute. 
By  the  end  of  the  extra  innings,  Kirk 
c:ould  scarcely  put  up  a  fight  before  being 
pinned. 

By  the  time  he  received  an  A.B.  from 
St.  Lawrence,  Kirk  had  the  courage  to 
announce  that  he  wanted  to  be  an  actor. 
He  had  possessed  that  urge  since  he 
could  remember,  but  until  then  he  had 
feared  the  censure  of  his  schoolmates. 
He  won  a  scholarship  to  the  American 
Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts  and  pulled 
out  for  New  York. 

While  learning  the  proper  gestures  and 
vowel  control,  the  fledgling  actor  helped 
earn  a  living  as  a  waiter  at  Sehrafft's. 
There,  a  waiter's  livelihood  was  depend- 
ent on  small  tips  and  a  rapid  turnover. 


Kirk  developed  several  means  of  hurry- 
ing the  customer  away  from  his  meal. 

While  at.  the  Academy,  Kirk  met  an 
English  student,  Diana  Dill.  He  says  her 
speech  was  so  clipped  he  could  hardly 
understand  her.  but  they  had  a  few  dates. 

The  actor's  first  New  York  stage  role 
was  in  "It's  Spring  Again,"  which  starred 
Grace  George  and  Sir  Aubrey  Smith.  He 
made  a  grand  entrance,  delivered  a  sing- 
ing telegram  and  exited.  That  was  all. 
He  next  became  stage  manager  and  un- 
derstudy for  "Three  Sisters"  with  Kath- 
erine  Cornell.  Judith  Anderson  and  Ruth 
Gordon.  After  that  came  the  juvenile 
lead  in  the  hit  comedy,  "Kiss  and  Tell." 

Late  in  1942.  the  Navy  came  between 
him  and  an  acting  career  and  he  shipped 
out  for  midshipman's  school.  One  day 
he  was  glancing  at  a  magazine. 

"Good-looking  girl  on  the  cover,  eh?" 
he  said  to  a  friend.  "Hey.  I  think  I  know 
her!"  It  was  Diana  Dill.  Kirk  immedi- 
ately wrote  her  a  letter.  It  was  sent  to 
an  old  address,  but  luckily  forwarded. 
As  with  many  war  correspondences,  theirs 
ended  in  marriage,  on  November  2,  1943. 
A  son,  Michael,  was  born  to  them  on 
September  25  of  the  next  year. 

Kirk  served  in  anti-submarine  detail 
in  the  Caribbean  and  was  given  a  med- 
ical discharge  in  late  1944.  He  returned 
to  Broadway  for  "Trio."  until  it  was 
shuttered  by  the  censors,  "Alice  in  Arms" 
and  "The  Wind  is  Ninety."  He  was  ap- 
pearing in  the  latter  when  Producer  Hal 
Wallis  lamped  him. 

Wallis  had  been  touted  on  Kirk  by 
none  other  than  Lauren  Bacall.  The 
producer  was  heading  eastward  to  prowl 
for  talent  when  he  encountered  Hum- 
phrey Bogart  and  his  bride.  In  the 
course  of  conversation.  Betty  told  him: 
"There  is  one  actor  you  should  sign  up 
in  New  York.  His  name  is  Kirk  Douglas." 

Wallis  went  to  see  the  actor  in  "The 
Wind  is  Ninety"  and  was  impressed. 
Douglas  was  summoned  to  the  producer's 
New  York  office. 

"Young  man."  said  Wallis.  "how  would 
you  like  to  act  in  motion  pictures?" 

"Thanks  a  lot."  answered  Douglas, 
"but  no  thanks."  He  reasoned  that  he 
was  doing  all  right  on  Broadway  and 
was  waiting  for  the  actor's  dream — a 
lead  role  in  a  hit.  "Okay,"  said  Wallis, 
"but  let  me  know  if  you  change  your 
mind." 

Kirk  was  then  lined  up  for  what  he 
hoped  would  be  his  hit  play.  Cast,  cos- 
tumes and  scenery  were  all  arranged. 
At  the  last  minute  the  production  was 
cancelled.  The  actor  quickly  messaged 
Wallis:  Is  your  offer  still  open?  The 
producer,  who  is  given  to  quick  deci- 
sions, replied:   Come  out  to  the  coast. 

Douglas  came  out  to  the  coast  and  was 
given  the  meaty  role  in  "Ivers."  followed 
by  another  important  part  in  "Deadlock." 
The  rest  will  soon  become  legend  to  read- 
ers of  movie  fan  magazines.  They  will 
know  that  he  is  blond,  green-eyed  and  six 
feet  tall.  It  will  be  common  knowledge 
that  he  is  an  affable,  convivial  fellow, 
sensible  enough  to  put  his  professional 
fate  in  competent  hands;  that  he  is  an 
intense  guy  who  has  to  blow  off  steam  by 
gymnastics  or  running  around  the  block. 

For  the  Kirk  Douglas  story  will  be 
broadcast  throughout  the  land  and  his 
face  will  be  known  in  every  hamlet. 
Dimples  will  be  back  in  style. 


Star  of  his  own  radio  show  on  NBC,  Alan 
Young  takes  time  out  for  a  role  in  20th  Cen- 
tury-Fox film,  "Margie"  with  Jeanne  Crain. 
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to  make  another  film  there  and  then  she 
will  go  back  to  California  for  a  further 
six  months  work  in  two  more  vehicles 
not  yet  chosen. 

During  these  intervening  years.  Phyl- 
lis has  played  in  a  number  of  top-rating 
British  films.  She  is  James  Mason's  fa- 
vorite leading  lady  and  was  with  him  in 
"The  Man  in  Grey"  and  "They  Were 
Sisters."  These  last  few  months  Phyllis 
has  been  in  a  romantic  screenplay, 
"Madonna  of  the  Seven  Moons."  por- 
trayed a  woman  doctor  in  the  powerfully 
dramatic  "Men  of  Two  Worlds,"  and 
made  an  enchanting  Jeanne  in  the  new- 
period  film,  "The  Magic  Bow,"  which 
describes  the  life  of  the  famous  violinist 
Paganini. 

What  is  she  like,  this  Phyllis  from 
London?  At  Denham  Studios  they  call 
her  affectionately  "The  Golden  Girl." 
She's  tall  and  slender  and  exceedingly 
graceful,  for  she  originally  trained  as  a 
ballet  dancer,  and  all  her  coloring  is 
palest  red-gold.  Her  naturally  curly  hair, 
her  wide  eyes,  her  long  lashes  and  well- 
marked  brows  are  all  the  same  striking- 
shade,  and  there's  a  warm  golden  glow 
on  her  skin  and  the  faintest  sprinkling 
of  freckles  on  her  nose. 

Because  she  dislikes  publicity  splurges 
intensely,  there  are  few  people  even  in 
Britain  who  can  tell  you  much  about  her 
private  life.  Actually  she  is  twenty-nine 
years  old,  five-foot-five  tall  and  married 
to  a  good-looking  actor  and  short  story 
writer,  Peter  Murray  Hill,  with  a  three- 
year-old  daughter,  Auriol  Ann.  They 
still  live  in  the  little  Chelsea  apartment 
that  was  their  bridal  home  during  the 
war,  a  pleasant  spot  with  modern  fur- 
niture and  many  shelves  of  books  and 
a  collection  of  peasant  china  that  is 
Phyllis's  especial  pride. 

She  likes  to  do  some  of  her  own  house- 
work when  she  can  and  on  Sundays  you 
can  usually  find  her  in  a  pinafore  pre- 
paring one  of  her  favorite   salads  for 


lunch.  Earlier  in  the  morning  she  will 
probably  have  been  to  church,  for  she 
is  sincerely  religious.  She  seldom  smokes 
and  only  drinks  coffee  and  tea  and  fruit 
juice,  though  she's  completely  tolerant 
about  these  things  where  other  people 
are  concerned. 

Always  on  the  screen  Phyllis  portrays 
"The  Good  Woman" — maybe  she's  wise 
enough  to  know  how  subtly  true  per- 
sonality comes  over.  She's  the  girl  men 
love  and  revere  and  whom  they  want  to 
marry,  and  she's  also  the  woman  other 
women  wTould  like  for  a  friend  because 
they  sense  she  would  always  be  sympa- 
thetic and  generous  and  staunchly  loyal. 
Phyllis  looks  just  right  with  a  child  in 
her  arms  or  playing  with  her  dog  or  sit- 
ting at  the  dinner-table  with  all  her 
family  around. 

She's  the  new  post-war  woman  who 
has  come  into  fashion  now  the  boys  are 
back  again.  Those  sultry  sirens  were 
appropriate  enough  maybe  to  those 
crowded  fast-moving  war  days  when  pas- 
sions were  swift  because  life  itself  might 
end  in  the  morning.  But  now  the  values 
of  home  and  family  and  the  established 
stable  background  of  good  familiar  things 
have  returned  to  proper  perspective  with 
the  coming  of  peace.  Now  the  woman 
to  be  desired  is  the  one  who  represents 
all  this. 

In  her  own  beautiful  friendly  self, 
Phyllis  Calvert  typifies  this  modern 
woman  both  on  the  screen  and  off  it. 
She's  a  charming  comrade  who  enjoys 
the  open  air  and  plays  tennis  and  swims, 
but  she  never  attempts  to  rival  her  men- 
folk in  these  fields.  She  adores  an  evening 
dining  and  dancing  in  a  smart  restaurant 
or  watching  a  show  or  playing  bridge 
with  friends,  but  she  doesn't  plan  her 
life  around  her  social  dates.  She  delights 
in  pretty  clothes  and  new  grooming  no- 
tions, but  her  appearance  isn't  the  most 
important  interest  of  her  day.  Inciden- 
tally she  usually  wears  black  or  navy- 
blue  for  daytime  formal  occasions,  with 
a  touch  of  white  in  her  accessories,  and 
unrelieved  white  or  cream  for  sports.  Her 
evening  outfits  are  often  all  black  or  in 
one  of  the  pale  gray  or  gold  shades. 

Pleasant  and  well-mannered  and  prop- 
erly balanced,  Phyllis  never  affects  ultra- 
sophistication  or  boredom.  She  admitted 
quite  happily  that  she's  thrilled  by  her 
transatlantic  trip  and  eating  peaches  and 
melon  again  for  the  first  time  in  six  years. 
She  loves  fruit,  and  it  is  rarely  seen  in 
London  these  days.  On  the  few  occasions 
when  there  was  a  ration  of  oranges.  Phyl- 
lis has  always  given  hers  up  to  little  Ann. 

She's  rather  sad  about  leaving  Ami 
for  four  months  but  she  is  sensible 
enough  to  realize  she  needs  some  Holly- 
wood experience  if  she  is  to  become  an 
international  star  instead  of  just,  a  Brit- 
ish one.  She's  anxious  to  study  and 
learn  and  to  meet  some  of  the  local 
actresses  whose  work  she  admires  on  the 
screen,  Greer  Garsonand  Ingrid  Bergman 
particularly.  "I  shall  feel  almost  an  ama- 
teur beside  them,"  she  remarks.  Phyllis 
gets  the  heaviest  fan-mail  of  any  feminine 
star  in  London  and  she  says  herself  one 
of  the  nicest  things  about  it  is  that  more 
than  half  of  her  letters  are  from  women. 
They  write  to  her  about  their  families 
and  ask  her  advice  upon  love-affairs. 
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da.  She's  one  star  who  still  looks  like  a 
glamor  girl  in  slacks. 

In  a  way  it  seems  ironic  that  the  finest 
role  of  her  life  has  come  to  Linda  at  just 
the  time  when  she  faces  the  greatest 
emotional  crisis  of  her  life:  her  separa- 
tion from  Peverell  Marley.  But  the  very 
fact  that  she  has  gone  through  such  a 
orisis  will  probably  make  her  a  better 
actress  than  ever. 

Remember  when  she  was  just  an  in- 
genue on-  the  20th  Century-Fox  lot? 
"When  I  started,  in  pictures  at  15.  I 
hadn't  lived,  I  hadn't  experienced  any- 
thing." Marriage  affected  her  life  deeply, 
affected  her  acting  deeply,  too.  It  was 
after  her  marriage  to  Pev  that  she  gave 
the  breath,-taking  performance  in  "Sum- 
mer Storm"  on  loan-out  to  another  stu- 
dio, which  made  her  own  studio  look  at 
her  with  different  eyes.  "What  I  learned 
and  experienced  in  marriage  helped  me 
portray  certain  parts.  Now  that's  over 
with.  I  can  probably  play  scenes  involv- 
ing that  kind  of  break-up  much  better. 
Acting  is  imagination  and  feeling  and 
experience." 

That's  the  actress,  not  the  woman, 
speaking.  Linda  is  much  too  warm- 
hearted and  emotional  a  girl  to  be  con- 
tent to  accept  a  great  career  in  pictures 
as  a  substitute  for  love.  No  matter  how 
she  tries  to  mask  her  emotions,  the  heart- 
break is  in  her  eyes,  even  when  her  words 
are  slightly  defiant. 

"My  marriage?  It  just  didn't  work 
out.  There  is  no  one  else  on  either  side, 
though  everybody  wants  to  think  that 
there  is.  Columnists  tell  me  who's  who 
in  my  life,  just  as  they  always  used  to 
tell  me  what  I  was  doing  and  where  I 
was  going — often  incorrectly.  If  they 
want  to  know,  why  don't  they  ask  me? 
I'm  the  authority,  I  should  think,  on 
what  I'm  doing. 

"When  Pev  and  I  were  married,  every- 
one said  it  couldn't  last.  So  now  what 
I  have  to  say  is,  'All  right,  kids,  you 
were  right.  You  win.' " 

"Do  you  mean,"  I  asked,  "that  the 
columnists,  through  a  lot  of  false  re- 
ports, helped  bring  on  your  separation?" 

Linda  raised  her  eyebrows,  and  looked 
me  straight  in  the  face.  "Puleeze,"  she 
said,  'iet''s  be  intelligent  about  this!" 
She  wasn't  taking  any  easy  out,  know- 
ing all  the  time  it  was  phony.'  Linda's 
not  one  to  blame  others  for  her  mistakes. 
"The  columnists'  inaccurate  reports  were 
sometimes  annoying  but  the  important 
tilings  was,  PieV  and  I  weren't  making 
each  other  happy.  We  never  had  much 
time  together.  We  were  both  busy  work- 
ing. The  decision  to  separate  was  as 
much  Pev's  as  mine.  Why  don't  people 
ask  Pev  what  was;  wrong?  I'm  sure  he 
has  just  as  many  legitimate  beefs  as  I — 
perhaps  more.  I'm  not  easy  to  live  with." 

I  asked  Linda  if  the  fact  that  Pev  was 
older  than* she  had  anything  to  do  with 
their  separation.  "That  had  less  to  do 
with  it  than  anything  else.  Pev  isn't 
old.  He  isn't  older  than  I.  except  by  the 
calendar,  and  that  would  be  a  frightful 
way  to  live — by  the  calendar.  I  have  al- 
jvays  believed  that  people  are  as  young  or 
as  old  as  they  think  or  feel. 


"Pev  and  I  are  trying  to  be  sensible, 
decent  people  about  this.  Pev  is  an 
extraordinarily  decent  man.  His  attitude 
is:  'What  is  a  little  thing  like  a  separation 
between  two  people  who  are  friends?' 
So  often  people  who  separate  say  that 
they  will  always  be  good  friends.  Some- 
times they  mean  it;  sometimes  they 
don't.  TFe  do.  I  have  seen  no  man  but 
Pev  since  we  separated.  On  his  birth- 
day I  save  him  a  party,  just  as  I  always 
do.  When  I  knew  I  would  play  Ambex* 
Pev  was  the  first  person  I  called  up.  I 
told  him  that  it  was  to  be  a  dark  secret 
for  three  days,  and  he  kept  my  secret  for 
me.  as  he  always  has." 

"But  if  you  think  so  much  of  each 
other,  why  did  you  have  to  separate? 
I  don't  get  it." 

"Neither  do  I,"  said  Linda.  But  of 
course  she  does.  Only  she  isn't  telling 
just  what  it  was  that  turned  the  mar- 
riage in  which  she  believed  so  much  into 
something  that  seemed  no  longer  the 
right  thing  for  two  people.  However,  as 
the  result  of  fifteen  years  of  interviewing 
people  in  all  walks  of  life,  I  can  venture 
a  guess:  When  Linda  first  married  Pev- 
erell. she  looked  upon  him  as  the  incar- 
nation of  wisdom.  His  advice  had  guided 
her:  saved  her  from  hard  knocks;  kept 
her  from  making  serious  mistakes.  In 
addition  to  being  in  love  with  Pev,  she. 
took  his  word  as  law.  At  home  she  had 
always  rebelled  against  parental  advice, 
but  when  she  fell  in  love,  it  was  much 
easier  to  take  the  advice  of  the  man  she 
loved. 

And  that  advice  continued  to  be  good 
and  sound  and  wise.  But  Linda  changed. 
As  tinfe  went  on.  she  discovered  that  she 
wanted  to  make  her  own  decisions,  to 
make  her  own  mistakes.  She  no  longer 
wanted  anyone's  advice,  not  even  Pev's. 
The  young,  pliable  Linda  had  changed 
into  a  sophisticated,  mature  young 
woman  who  wanted  to  stand  or  fall  by 
her  own  mistakes.  But  loving  her  deeply, 
Pev  couldn't  be  content  to  let  her  make 
all   her  own   decisions,  when   he  knew 
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that  his  advice  could  save  her  from 
heartbreak  and  disappointment. 

The  rebellious  streak  in  Linda  grew 
and  grew.  She  had  come  away  from  her 
mother's  wing.  Now  came  a  new  stage, 
where  she  wanted  to  be  on  her  own  com- 
pletely. "There  have  never  been  recrimi- 
nations, fights,  or  raising  of  voices,  be- 
tween Pev  and  me,  thank  heavens.  But 
it  just  didn't  work  out." 

"Are  you  still  in  love  with  Pev?" 

"That's  a  question!  If  I  knew  the  dif- 
erence  between  loving  someone  and  being 
in  love,  I  could  answer  you — and  answer 
myself.  I  think  there  are  different  stages 
in  love.  You  can't  always  be  ecstatic. 
That's  the  first  stage.  You  can't  force 
that  sort  of  thing.  When  it  goes,  if  you 
don't  like  the  second  or  third  stage,  the 
time  may  come  when  you  decide  to  end 
it.  Pev  tried  and  so  did  I.  They  say 
actresses  are  not  so  stable  emotionally. 
So  maybe  I'm  not  stable.  I'm  not  easy 
to  live  with,  but  Pev  is  and  always  has 
been  very  understanding.  I  have  had  to 
learn  to  control  a  great  deal  of  emotion, 
or  else  my  emotions  would  control  me. 
My  mother  is  French  and  Cherokee 
Indian,  my  father  Scotch  and  Irish.  With 
all  those  nationalities  in  me,  I  have  a  lot 
of  emotion  to  handle." 

Because  Linda's  separation  came  at 
about  the  time  of  Howard  Hughes'  acci- 
dent and'  she  visited  the  hospital  during 
the  first  week  of  his  stay  there,  gossip 
has  linked  their  names  together.  Linda 
was  direct  in  talking  about  this  as  she 
is  about  everything.  Seriously  she  told 
me,  "Howard  Hughes  is  a  friend  of  both 
Pev's  and  mine — and  has  been  for  years. 
When  Howard  was  injured  in  that  very 
bad  crash,  the  day  the  hews  was  bad. 
Pev,  who  was  working  very  hard  as 
cameraman  on  'Life  with  Father,'  said 
to  me,  'Why  don't  you  go  down  to  the 
hospital  and  see  if  there  is  anything  we 
can  do?'  Pev  was  so  tied  up  on  the  pic- 
ture that  he  couldn't  go  with  me.  In- 
stead I  went  with  a  woman  friend.  When 
I  got  to  the  hospital  visitors  weren't 
being  admitted,  but  I  found  myself  sur- 
rounded by  a  battery  of  photographers. 
They  said  other  stars  had  also  visited 
the  hospital — which  was  true — and  they 
said,  'We'd  like  your  picture,  too.  Miss 
Darnell.'  I  didn't  realize  how  much  talk 
could  be  started  by  one  little  photo- 
graph. 

"Pev  and  I  sent  flowers  and  telegrams 
to  the  hospital  in  both  our  names.  We 
would  do  the  same  for  any  friend.  I 
haven't  seen  Howard  or  heard  from  him 
since  long  before  the  crash.  I  don't  know 
what  his  plans  are.  I  know  he  doesn't 
figure  in  my  plans.  Isn't  it  silly  to  couple 
our  names  together  now?  A  short  time 
ago  I  heard  that  another  actress  had  her 
wedding  trousseau  all  ready  for  a  Lohen- 
grin march  with  Howard."  Linda  added, 
"As  for  me,  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  get  a 
divorce.  What's  the  rush?  I'll  take  my 
time  about  it." 

I  asked  Linda  if  she  planned  to  marry 
again,  or  if  she  had  been  so  bitterly 
disillusioned  by  the  failure  of  her  first 
marriage  that  she  was  through  with  mar- 
riage. 

"I  am  never  disillusioned  except  about 
myself.  Some  day  I  hope  to  marry  again. 
I  can't  predict  the  future.  I  have  no 
idea  of  what  'he'  will  be  like.  I  shall  wait 
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till  I  meet  him,  and  I  haven't  met  him 
yet.  I  am  in  no  hurry.  I've  been  through 
enough  emotion  for  a  while." 

Yet  in  the  next  breath,  Linda  said 
out  of  a  clear  sky,  "I  may  go  back  to 
Pev  tomorrow.  I  haven't  met  a  sweeter 

guy-" 

Asked  what  she  learned  through  her 
marriage,  she  said,  ''I  learned  the  things 
anyone  learns  through  first  love  and  liv- 
ing with  a  person  and  trying  to  make  a 
go  of  it.  But  no  two  marriages  are  alike. 
Each  person  is  an  individual.  I  would 
never  say,  'Such  and  such  a  thing  I  did 
was  a  mistake'  and  promise  myself  that 
I  would  never  make  the  same  mistake  in 
a  second  marriage.  For  the  very  thing 
you  resolved  not  to  do  might  be  the 
thing  that  would  help  you  with  that 
other  person:  the  characteristic  you 
wanted  to  repress  might  be  the  very 
thing  he  needs." 

One  thing  you  can  be  sure  about: 
whatever  decision  Linda  makes,  she'll 
make  by  herself,  sans  the  guidance  of 
friends,  family  or  soothsayers.  She  giggles 
a  little  bit  about  those  girls  who  always 
go  to  see  a  half  dozen  psychics  before 
making  any  decision.  There  will  be  no 
consulting  of  the  stars  in  the  heavens  for 
her.  ''You  create  your  own  destiny 
within  yourself.  You  don't  find  out  what 
your  destiny  is  going  to  be  by  running 
to  40  soothsayers.  I  had  a  friend  who 
was  always  going  to  psychics,  and  who 
Would  go  into  raves  about  their  predic- 
tions. According  to  her,  the  soothsayers 
knew  exactly  what  was  going  to  happen 
to  her  every  minute  of  every  day.  One 
clay  Pev  was  sitting  by  and  listening  to 


her.  He  said,  'Really,  darling?  You 
believe  what  she  just  told  you?'  My 
friend  then  mentioned  some  other  pre- 
diction which  she  claimed  had  come  true. 
'Really?'  said  Pev.  'She  told  you  that? 
And  it  came  true?  Listen,  if  this  psychic 
is  so  wonderful,  I  wonder  if  she  knows 
who's  going  to  win  the  seventh  at 
Hialeah?' " 

Without  benefit  of  any  soothsayer, 
Linda  can  do  a  little  predicting  herself: 
that  exciting  things  will  always  happen 
to  her.  "They  always  have.  I've  always 
been  surrounded  by  excitement,  either 
made  by  myself  or  made  by  other 
people." 

Her  plans  for  the  future  are  a  little 
bit  nebulous.  "I'm  sure  only  that  I  shall 
continue  with  my  career  for  the  next 
seven  years,  because  I've  signed  a  new 
seven-year  contract.  When  I  get  married 
again,  I  don't  know  whether  I'll  give  up 
my  career  or  not.  How  can  I  tell  when 
I  haven't  even  met  the  man  yet?  He 
may  want  me  to  go  on  with  my  career. 
Pev  did." 

Since  her  separation  from  Pev,  Linda 
has  moved  to  a  hotel.  Soon  she  will  be 
joined  there  by  Peverell's  aunt.  Mrs. 
Mildred  Canivet.  The  fact  that  Linda 
and  her  nephew  separated  cuts  no  ice 
with  "Aunt  Millie."  She's  much  too  in- 
telligent to  blame  Linda  for  the  fact  that 
she  and  Peverell  weren't  able  to  get 
along  in  double  harness.  Linda  looks 
forward  to  having  "Aunt  Millie"  stay 
with  her,  because  she's  "well-balanced 
and  knows  a  lot  about  life."  Mrs.  Cani- 
vet is  a  widow,  by  the  way.  "And  very 
English,"  says  Linda  contentedly,  "for 


Pev  is  English."  Can  it  be  that  Linda,  in 
addition  to  looking  forward  to  being  with 
Mrs.  Canivet,  also  sees  a  chance  of  im- 
proving her  English  accent  for  Amber? 
Certainly  she's  doing  everything  possible 
to  get  ready  for  the  role,  including 
studying  all  of  Shakespeare's  plays  to  get 
the  expressions  and  idioms  and  accents 
and  inflections  of  the  period. 

She  has  a  very  unusual  slant  on  Am- 
ber, too.  "Aren't  you  afraid  to  play  such 
a  witch?"  I  asked  her. 

"I'm  not  afraid  to  play  a  witch — I 
played  one  in  'Summer  Storm.'  But 
Amber  was  no  witch.  What  she  did  was 
not  her  fault,  just  a  case  of  desperate, 
unrequited  love.  She  didn't  make  the 
circumstances.  They  were  forced  on  her. 
She  wanted  to  get  somewhere  and  be- 
come a  lady  so  Bruce  would  accept  her, 
and  she  couldn't  have  gotten  what  she 
wanted  if  she  had  been  sweet  and  self- 
effacing.  She  did  it  all  for  Bruce — look 
what  she  did  for  Bruce  when  he  was  ill. 
Still,  he  wouldn't  marry  her,  because  he 
didn't  think  she  was  of  gentle  blood.  He 
was  more  honest  than  some  men,  be- 
cause he  always  told  her  he  wouldn't 
marry  her,  but  I  felt  terribly  when  he 
married  someone  else.  I  died  when  I 
came  to  the  end  of  the  book  and  learned 
that  Amber  had  been  tricked  into  sailing 
for  America.  I  could  have  killed  Buck- 
ingham and  Arlington  for  tricking  her! 
Amber  was  just  a  girl  who  protected  her- 
self in  all  the  clinches,  but  what  girl 
doesn't  if  she  has  to?  Her  only  weakness 
was  Bruce — and  he  was  her  only 
strength,  too.  Quite  a  gal,  Amber." 

Quite  a  gal,  Linda,  too. 
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an  unspoken  "H'ow'm  I  doing?"  air  that 
makes  you  like  him  immensely.  He  is  so 
anxious  to  please.  He  may  portray  guys 
who  are  supremely  self-confident,  but  in 
reality  John  has  doubts  and  hesitations 
which  make  him  essentially  a  human 
being  above  all  else. 

He's  never  bought  a  house,  though  he 
wants  one  of  his  own.  "I've  never  felt 
secure  enough,"  he  explains.  Born  on  the 
East  Side  in  New  York  City,  son  of  a 
poor  tailor,  left  motherless  at  seven  to 
grow  up  on  the  streets'  as  best  he  could, 
he's  had  to  fight  for  everything  he's 
wanted.  When  movie  fame  comes  to 
someone  with  a  background  of  such  hard- 
ships, there  are  two  courses  to  be  taken 
in  Hollywood — either  all  memory  of  the 
past  is  wiped  out  with  lavish  evidences 
of  wealth,  or  good  fortune  is  a  dailv  re- 
minder of  earlier  struggles  and  'deter- 
mines one  to  give  something  helpful  to 
each  life  touched.  With  John  it's  the 
latter. 

"I'm  afraid  I'm  bad  copy,"  he  says, 
apologetically,  when  asked  what  he's 
done  with  his  picture  salary.  Sharing  is 
not  the  spectacular  thing.  First  thing  he 
did  was  to  begin  providing  comforts  for 
his  and  his  wife's  families.  Then,  being 
extremely  sensitive  to  color  and  line,  al- 
most as  much  as  he  is  to  the  inner  feel- 
ings of  everyone  he  meets,  he  got  the 
Haines  house.  John  and  Robbie  have 
given  but  one  party,  in  the  three  years 
they've  gazed  in  wonder  at  each  other 
in  it:  that  was  the  evening  of  the  presi- 
dential election  in  1944.  You  can  see  how 
singular  he  is  when  he  passes  up  the 
chance  to  show  off  in  the  average  it '11- 
make-a-fine-backdrop  Hollywood  fashion. 
He  considers  good  citizenship  a  basic 
duty,  and  a  national  election  infinitely 
more  worth  celebrating  than  a  movie 
premiere.  He  continues  to  drive  modest 
cars,  doesn't  deck  his  wife  out  in  splashy 
jewels  and  fur  coats.  Now  that  he,  too, 
is  a  big  box-office  draw  he  is  automatic- 
ally on  the  society  lists. 

"But  success,"  he  declares,  "has  let  me 
finally  be  myself.  We  went  to  our  first 
big  party  in  five  months  last  night,  and 
Robbie  said  this  morning,  'Do  we  really 
have  to  do  things  like  that?'  I  had  the 
same  reaction.  When  I  first  came  to  Hol- 
lywood for  Warners,  I  was  so  young  and 
inexperienced  socially  that  I  was  quite  a 
party-goer  for  the  first  three  years.  I 
thought  you  had  to  burst  on  Hollywood 
like  a  comet,  so  I  really  hammed  it  up." 

His  flamboyant  social  front  was 
dropped  when  he  realized  it  was  a  fruit 
of  failure,  not  success.  The  reassuring 
knowledge  that  what  he  got  on  the  screen 
was  w  hat  counted  meant  no  more  forcing 
himself  like  that.  He  has  a  terrific  sense 
of  companionship,  but  showing  off  is  not 
his  true  manner  of  expressing  it.  John 
can  laugh  at  himself  now.  His  first  hit 
on  Broadway  was  in  "Counsellor-At- 
Law,"  in  which  he  portrayed  the  fresh 
office  boy  and  Paul  Muni  was  the  star. 

"I've  always  had  a  reputation  for  be- 
ing hard-boiled,"  John  says.  "I'm  not!  I 
had  to  seem  that  way  for  so  long,  though. 
Where  and  how  I  grew  up.  I  swiped  fruit 
and  vegetables,  fought  for  the  best  cor- 


ner to  sell  my  newspapers,  got  expelled 
from  school,  was  a  problem  child  all 
right,  but,  believe  me,  I've  never  seemed 
tough  to  myself.  It  was  a  necessary  de- 
fense mechanism.  I  was  mean  to  my 
stepmother,  whom  I've  since  learned  to 
love,  because  of  childish  resentment." 

When  he  was  twelve  he  devoted  most 
of  a  month  to  memorizing  a  speech  with 
which  he  won  an  all-New  York  state  ora- 
torical contest  sponsored  by  The  New 
York  Times.  He  chose  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin as  his  subject,  and  Franklin's  earnest- 
ness made  a  lasting  dent  on  him.  He 
talked  himself  into  a  scholarship  at  a 
dramatic  school  and  began  his  profes- 
sional acting  at  Eva  LeGallienne's  Civic 
Repertory  Theater  for  a  salary  of  liter- 
ally nothing.  He  supported  himself  by 
assorted  odd  jobs.  He  first  saw  Holly- 
wood in  his  latter  teens,  when  he  hitch- 
hiked out  to  see  it.  "Naturally,  not,  be- 
ing ready,  I  made  not  the  faintest  im- 
pression on  anyone  here."  He  rode  the 
rods  East,  hobo-like,  until  a  pal  was 
crushed  to  death  on  the  tracks.  He 
reached  home  with  acute  scarlet  fever 
and  a  realization  that  he  actually  had  to 
begin  at  the  bottom  as  an  actor. 

Robbie  was  willing  for  him  to  do  that. 
What  she  thought  definitely  mattered 
even  then.  "I  met  her  when  I  was  seven- 
teen." John  said,  glancing  toward  her  ap- 
preciatively. "We  went  together  for  five 
years  before  we  married.  Then  I  was 
making  only  fifty  a  week  on  the  stage, 
and  wasn't  the  least  bit  sure  if  I  could 
be  an  actor.  I'm  glad  she's  exactly  as 
she  is,"  he  emphasizes.  "Swell  wife  and 
mother.  I  could  never  have  stayed  mar- 
ried to  an  actress.  Robbie's  calm  when  I 
get  too  excited.  I  have  her  handle  all 
our  family  business,  make  out  all  the 
checks,  and  she  receives  a  salary  for  it, 
too.  The  studio  suspension  over  wanting 
Joan  Crawford  for  'Humoresque'  was  the 
tenth  one  Warners  handed  me.  Robbie's 
been  with  me  on  each  fight.  She  agreed 
to  my  holding  out  a  whole  year-and-a- 
half  after  my  first  offer  to  come  to  pic- 
tures, to  get  better '  terms.  We  were 
broke  when  we  got  out  here,  in  the  old 
rattletrap  car  we  drove  across  the  coun- 
try. We  got  around  in  an  eight-year-old 
coupe  after  I  got  going.  We  hate  pre- 
tending to  have  anything  we  can't  hon- 
estly deserve.  When  you  have  ideals, 
and  someone  to  fight  with  you  for  them, 
obstacles  aren't  so  bad!" 

Filming  of  "The  Burning  Journey."  a 
story  of  what  happens  to  an  ex-champ, 
is  currently  under  way  at  Enterprise  as 
John's  first  on  his  own.  "I'll  follow  it 
with  'Half  Moon  Bay,'  a  contrasting, 
picturesque  tale  of  a  California  fishing 
village  during  the  prohibition  era.  Then 
I've  four  stories  I'd  like  to  do.  First,  a 
comedy,  for  variety.  Then  portray  Gen- 
eral Ulysses  S.  Grant,  and  not  just  to 
wear  a  beard,  but  because  I  think  he  was 
a  wonderful  character.  I'm  mad  to  play 
Beethoven — and  so  is  Eddie  Robinson.  I 
think  'Humoresque'  proves  unmistakably 
that  classical  music  can  be  the  motivation 
for  a  film.  Oh,  and  I'd  like  to  film  my 
favorite  book,  'Jean  Christophe.'  by  Ro- 
main  Holland.  After  which  I  want  to  try 
directing." 


Altogether,  John's  far  more  content 
now  than  he's  ever  been.  "I  live  on  the 
quiet  end  of  the  street,  literally  and  fig- 
uratively. We  have  converted  the  formal 
drawing-room  downstairs,  where  Tallu- 
lah  Bankhead  once  held  witty  court 
when  she  was  the  tenant,  into  a  nursery. 
We  read  an  awful  lot;  it's  the  best  way 
I  know  to  catch  up  on  self-education.  I'd 
say  Irving  Stone  is  my  favorite  bio- 
grapher. I've  delved  into  a  lot  of  psych- 
ology. I'm  so  interested  in  politics  T  read 
the  Congressional  Record,  which  Clifford 
Odets  mails  me  regularly." 

He  believes  in  getting  along  peacefully 
with  everyone.  "I  never  played  a  tough 
guy  in  the  theater.  Why.  my  last  time 
on  Broadway  I  did  a  poetic  fantasy  and 
sang!  But  first  time  I  went  back,  after 
doing  a  movie  toughie,  I  came  Out  of  a 
subway  and  a  stranger  recognized  me 
and  cried.  'Put  'em  up.  Garfield — let's  see 
how  good  a  boxer  you  are!'  When  I  feel 
I'm  right  I  express  myself,  as  loud  as  is 
necessary.  That's  had  a  couple  of  bad 
effects.  Directors,  some  of  them,  are 
afraid  to  direct — and  I  depend  on  my 
directors  desperately.  Every  actor  needs 
to  be  sparkplugged.  Then  there's  sort  of 
a  legend  that  I'll  steal  scenes  that  don't 
fall  to  my  character.  Fellow-workers  be- 
lieve your  hard-boiled  screen  roles.  Isn't 
that  something? 

"At  last  Robbie  and  I  feel  as  though 
we're  going  to  remain  in  Hollywood. 
When  building  eases  up  we  want  to  build 
the  first  home  we  can  feel  we've  earned. 
We've  had  our  plans  for  a  long  time.  We 
want  a  rambling,  California-type  house. 
Not  out  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley, 
because  it  gets  too  hot  there  for  us.  and 
not  on  any  rancho  for  I'm  a  city  boy  and 
that  rustic  stuff  would  drive  me  crazy. 
Not  on  any  sw-anky  hilltop  in  Beverly. 
We  want  neighbors,  for  the  kid's  sake." 

Wise  guy?  Tough  rebel?  Don't  let  his 
East  Side,  problem-child  beginning,  his 
fine  screen  acting,  or  his  willingness  to 
fight  for  better  roles  fool  you.  John 
doesn't  consider  himself  sentimental, 
couldn't  be  slushily  so,  but  he's  the  only 
star  I  know  who  thumbtacks  dozens  of 
familv  snapshots  onto  the  walls  of  his 
bar.  He's  the  sort  of  guy  who's  happiest 
when  he's  home  talking  to  his  wife. 


Kristine  Miller,  the  "Viking  Girl"  and  Hal 
Wallis'  new  find,  plays  in  "Desert  Fury." 
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The  Truth  About 
Holly-Wolves 

Continued  from  page  31 

business  which  is  none  of  their  busines: 
they  can  watch  everyone  who  comes  in 
everyone  who  leaves,  whom  they  come 
with,  where  they  sit,  how  they  act,  etc. 
When  they  spot  an  extra  girl  in  a  party 
or  if  they  notice  a  girl  becoming  bored 
with  her  escort,  they  move  in  and  try  to 
take  over.  They're  very  smooth  and 
crafty  about  the  whole  thing,  of  course. 
Sitting  at  this  table  also  marks  a  man  as 
available.  If  he  breaks  up  with  his  cur- 
rent girl  friend,  it's  his  way  of  letting 
the  public  know  he's  back  in  circulation. 

This  age-old  game  of  run-sheepie-run 
has  become  a  matter  of  survival  of  the 
fittest,  of  matching  womanly  wit  against 
masculine  eagerness,  of  skillfully  parry- 
ing bold  advances  with  subtle  subter- 
fuges, of  countering  cajoling  male  charm 
with  facile  feminine  finesse.  The  little 
lassies  must  continually  manage  to  be 
just  one  jump  ahead  of  these  panting 
pulse-pushers,  just  one  thought  quicker. 

If  you're  a  female  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  60,  the  following  information, 
which  I  have  inveigled  from  the  stars, 
should  be  of  practical  value  to  you,  es- 
pecially if  there's  a  chance  of  your  sud- 
denly finding  yourself  in  the  middle  of 
Hollywood  some  clay  in  the  near  future. 

Yvonne  DeCarlo,  next  to  be  seen  in 
Universal's  "Song  of  Scheherazade,"  re- 
vealed some  of  the  treacherous  methods 
employed  by  the  more  stealthy  gentle- 
men, which  young  girls  would  do  well  to 
note. 

"Most  of  the  lines  cast  by  the  wolves 
in  this  town  are  so  apparent  they 
wouldn't  fool  little  Red  Riding  Hood's 
pear-sighted  grandmother!"  says  Yvonne. 
'  But  there  are  several  very  cunning  ones 
that  girls  should  watch  out  for.  One  of 
them  is  the  big  brother  act.  A  man  will 
take  a  girl  out  and  give  her  the  old 
palsy-walsy  routine.  T  want  you  to  feel 
tree  to  come  to  me  with  your  troubles,' 
he'll  tell  her.  'You  can  always  depend 
on  me  if  you  ever  need  help.  I'm  your 
friend.'  It  all  sounds  very  wonderful. 
Some  of  them  really  mean  it — and  some 
of  them  don't.  Some  of  them  are  just 
waiting  for  the  time  when  she  comes  to 
them  trustingly  in  a  low  moment  to  cry 
on  their  shoulder — and  then  they  catch 
her  off  guard  when  she's  least  expec'ing 
it.  A  girl's  always  twice  as  suspectible 
when  she's  blue  and  discouraged. 

"The  reverse  of  this  is  the  one  where 
he  tries  to  cry  on  her  shoulder — the  sym- 
pathy play.  He  gives  her  a  sob  story 
designed  to  melt  the  heart  of  a  granite 
statue  in  Griffith  Park.  'I've  lost  my 
faith  in  everything  and  everybody.  I  be- 
lieved in  myself  once — that  I  could  do 
great  things,  but  I'm  bewildered  and 
crushed  now.  If  I  only  had  someone  who 
believed  in  me,  someone  to  inspire  me — 
like  you.  I  know  I  could  rise  to  great 
heights  with  your  love  behind  me.  I  need 
you.  Won't  you  save  me?'  When  a  girl 
meets  up  with  this  type  of  man,  she 
should  weep  profusely,  blow  her  nose, 
put  her  handkerchief  back  in  her  purse 
and  tell  him  she's  terribly  sorry,  she's 
fresh  out  of  life-lines,  but  she'll  be  glad 
to  shop  around  and  try  to  locate  another 
rescue  party  for  him. 


E 


xquisite- 


nade  for  luxury 
and  love... 


Can  hands  that  wash  dishes  be 
"exquisite . . . fragile"?— They  can ! 

No  matter  how  hard  your  hands  must  work  .  .  . 
Pacquins  Hand  Cream  can  help  give  them  a  lady- 
of-leisure  look!  Use  Pacquins  several  times  a  day 
.  .  .  this  snowy  fragrant  cream  will  quickly  ease 
away  roughness,  redness,  and  dryness. 


Pacquins  was  originally  made 
for  doctors  and  nurses . . . 

Doctors  and  nurses  who  scrub  their  hands  in  hot 
soapy  water  30  to  40  times  a  day.  Pacquins  Hand 
Cream,  super-rich  in  skin-softening  ingredients, 
was  first  made  for  their  professional  use.  If 
Pacquins  can  do  so  much  for  them  .  .  .  just  imag- 
ine how  it  can  help  your  hard-working  hands. 


AT    ANY     DRUG,    DEPARTMENT,     OR    TEN- CENT  STORE 
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"The  most  insidious  method  of  al; 
the  T  wouldn't  want  to  do  anything 
hurt  you'  one.  It  takes  a  very  suave 
accomplished  man  to  put  this  one  c 
effectively.  He  operates  in  this  way. 
courts  a  girl  in  the  most  honorable, 
lant  fashion — always  so  considerate  al 
getting  her  in  early,  so  discrimina 
about  the  kind  of  parties  he  takes 
to,  so  protective  in  his  attitude  tow, 
her.  Whenever  he  makes  love  to  her,  i 
so  careful  never  to  become  too  bold, 
time  goes  on,  he  grows  more  and  m< 
ardent,  but  he  always  stops  within  t 
bounds  of  propriety.  Finally  he  tells  h 
he's  afraid  he'll  have  to  stop  seeing  h, 
because  he  finds  it  too  hard  to  contr. 
himself  when  he's  around  her  and,  t 
course,  he  wouldn't  think  of  'doing  am, 
thing  to  hurt  her.'  He  would  never  waq 
her  to  do  anything  she  might  regret 
There  is  always  a  very  good  reason  whj 
it's  impossible  for  him  to  marry  her  a; 
present.  By  this  time,  she  is  usually  mad 
in  love  with  him,  or  at  least  infatuated.; 
and  she  can't  bear  the  thought  of L 
seeing  him  anymore.  You  see,  the  man 
is  smart  enough  to  know  that  when  a 
woman  feels  she  is  being  forced  into 
something,  it  immediately  puts  her  on 
the  defensive  and  all  her  resistive  in- 
stincts rise  up.  So  instead  of  trying  to 
talk  her  into  anything,  he  effects  the 
opposite  attitude  and  lets  her  talk  herself 
into  it.  It  works  psychologically. 

"A  variation  of  this  system  is  for  him 
to  promise  to  marry  her  at  the  strategic 
moment.  I  heard  of  the  case  of  a  girl 
just  recently  who  was  fooled  by  this  one. 
She  came  from  a  good  family  and  had 
very  high  standards.  She  met  this  man 
at  a  party  one  night.  He  was  handsome 
and  charming — a  man  who  had  been  a 
Don  Juan  all  his  life  and  had  always 
been  able  to  get  any  girl  he  went  after. 
They  were  mutually  attracted  and  began 
seeing  a  lot  of  each  other.  When  he  tried 
to  rush  her  off  her  feet,  however,  she 
kept  her  head  and  remained  calm  and 
collected  about  the  whole  thing.  As  soon 
as  he  discovered  she  wasn't  succumbing 
to  his  charms,  it  challenged  him.  So 
he  changed  his  tactics  and  began  playing 
the  part  of  the  lonely  bachelor  who  has 
at  long  last  found  the  girl— the  girl  he's 
been  waiting  for  all  his  life.  He  began 
talking  about  honeymoon  cottages  and 
nurseries  and  white  picket  fences.  When 
he  felt  sure  she  was  in  love  with  him,  he 
proposed  and  she  consented  to  marry 
him.  Then  he  played  the  old  worn-out 
trump  card,  'as  long  as  we're  going  to  be 
married  anyway.'  After  he  had  won  his 
victory,   his   ardent  courting  suddenly 
cooled  and  the  girl  realized  too  late  his 
talk  about  marriage  and  a  home  were 
merely  decoys. 

"All  men  aren't  heels,  however.  It's  just 
trying  to  discern  which  ones  are  and 
which  ones  aren't  that,  puts  the  capital 
B  in  Beware!" 

You  would  naturally  think  that  any- 
one with  June  Haver's  devastating 
blonde  beauty  would  be  kept  in  a  con- 
tinual dither  trying  to  ward  off  the  wolf 
pack.  When  I  asked  her  about  having 
special-made  clubs,  however,  she  amazed 
me  with  the  statement,  "I've  never  had 
any  trouble  with  men  in  Hollywood. 

"I  think  one  of  the  main  reasons  I 
have  never  had  any  trouble  with  them 
is  because  I've  been  so  busy  studying 
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aiiigflig  and  "dancing  and  preparing  for 
my  career,  I've  just  never  had  time  to 
be  a  play  girl.  I've  never  had  a  man  try 
to  pick  me  up  on  the  street  because  I've 
always  been  going  some  place  in  a  hurry 
and  kept  my  eyes  straight  ahead.  When 
I  go  shopping  or  to  a  show,  I  always  take 
my  sisters  with  me.  One  of  the  best  ways 
to  discourage  Hollywood  and  Vine  wolves 
is  to  travel  with  a  bunch  of  girls.  There's 
safety  in  numbers. 

"When  I  did  begin  to  date,  it  was  with 
men  I'd  been  introduced  to  formally. 
Then  I'd  invite  them  home  first  to  meet 
the  family.  This  always  starts  the  asso- 
ciation off  at  a  nice  conservative  pace. 
When  a  fellow  realizes  you're  conven- 
tional and  still  under  your  mother's  wing, 
it  seems  to  bring  out  his  protective  in- 
stincts. It  appeals  to  his  sense  of  honor, 
and  even  the  wolves  with  the  most  col- 
orful reputations  will  usually  end  up 
treating  you  in  the  most  noble  fashion. 

"If  a  girl  will  cultivate  out-door  sports, 
she'll  find  them  very  useful  in  helping 
her  solve  the  date  problem.  Then  when- 
ever she's  skeptical  about  going  out  with 
a  man,  she  can  suggest  a  game  of  tennis, 
an  afternoon  of  golf  or  swimming  or 
horse-back  riding.  This  opens  up  an  ex- 
cellent way  for  her  to  get  better  ac- 
quainted before  she  chances  a  date. 

"What  most  girls  fail  to  realize  is  that 
the  time  to  be  careful  is  in  the  very 
beginning.  If  a  girl  will  only  ignore  sug- 
gestive cues,  nip  wrong  moves  in  the 
bud,  avoid  risky  situations,  keep  the  con- 
versation in  the  right  channels,  she'll  sel- 
dom have  any  trouble.  How  can  you  get 
off  on  the  wrong  track  if  you  don't  take 
the  first  step?  For  instance,  holding  hands 
may  seem  very  harmless,  but  it  encour- 
ages a  man  and  leads  him  to  believe  that 
you  wouldn't  object  to  his  kissing  you. 

"Too  often  girls  forget  how  easily 
wolfish  instincts  are  aroused.  They  play- 
fully lead  a  man  on  and  then  all  of  a 
sudden  flash  the  stop  signal  and  expect 
his  emotions  to  come  to  a  dead  stand- 
still—just like  that.  But  you  can't  ignore 
I  lie  law  of  inertia.  And  tilings  like  sit- 
ting in  the  car  after  a  date,  inviting  him 
into  your  apartment  or  lingering  on  the 
front  step  until  you  lose  count  of  good- 
night kisses,  mean  a  green  light  to  a  man. 

"if  a  girl  ever  does  find  herself  in  a 
dangerous  spot,  I  think  one  of  ttie  best 
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jiues  of  escape  is  to  talk  her  way  out. 
en  one  of  my  girl  friends  first  came 
Hollywood,  she  went  out  with  a  man 
t  night  who  very  casually  asked  her 
she'd  mind  stopping  at  his  apartment 
•  a  few  minutes  because  he  had  a  long 
stance  phone  call  to  make.  She  knows 
:tter  than  to  go  up  to  a  strange  man's 
lartment  now,  for  any  reason,  but  she 
idn't  then.  After  he  got  her  up  there, 
ie  began  making  advances  and  ignored 
ler  requests  to  leave.  She  didn't  know 
what  to  do,  so  she  started  to  talk — fast 
—about  everything  and  anything.  When- 
ever there  was  a  lapse  in  the  conversa- 
tion and  the  gleam  came  into  his  eye 
again,  she'd  jump  up  quickly  and  launch 
off  on  another  topic.  Finally  she  hit  up- 
on a  subject  on  which  he  thought  him- 
self to  be  a  connoisseur  and  she  got  him 
so  interested  in  telling  her  all  about  it 
and  asking  him  various  questions  that  he 
forgot  about  his  other  intentions  until  it 
got  to  be  very  late.  Then  she  said  her 
mother  worried  about  her  when  she  was 
out  after  a  certain  hour  and  she'd  better 
call  her  and  tell  her  where  she  was  and 
that  she  was  on  her  way  home.  Talking 
is  nearly  always  an  effective  way  of  de- 
railing a  one-track  mind." 

When  I  asked  Ann  Miller,  vivacious 
star  of  Columbia's  "Thrill  of  Brazil,"  for 
some  hot  tips  on  the  wolf  situation,  she 
exclaimed,  "I  think  Hollywood  wolves 
are  fascinating!"  she  laughed.  "They're 
smooth,  gay,  debonair,  adept  at  treating  a 
girl  in  a  chivalrous  manner.  And  strange 
as  it  may  seem,"  she  lifted  an  eyebrow  for 
emphasis,  "an  established  wolf  is  usually 
safer  to  go  out  with  than  any  other  kind 
of  man — providing  two  things:  one,  he 
understands  you  are  a  girl  of  high  prin- 
ciples; and  two,  you  are  level-headed 
enough  to  see  through  his  blandishments 
and  laugh  them  off. 

"First  of  all,  I  think  we  should  differ- 
entiate between  gentlemen  wolves  and 
just  common  street  wolves.  The  street 
wolves  are  the  kind  of  men  who  stand  on 
corners  and  whistle  at  you.  who  try  to 
pick  you  up  in  drugstores  by  asking  you 
if  you'd  be  interested  in  modeling  or  pic- 
tures, who  open  their  car  doors  at  stop 
signs  and  offer  you  a  lift.  Their  approach 
is  simple  and  crude  and  very  easily  de- 
tected. The  best  way  to  deal  with  them 
is  just  to  ignore  them. 

"Although  a  gentleman  wolf  may  have 
the  same  thing  on  his  mind,  he  conducts 
the  pursuit  in  a  subtle,  sophisticated 
manner,  and  if  you  make  it  clear  to  him 
you  won't  stand  for  any  tomfoolery,  he 
will  act  like  a  perfect  gentleman.  You 
never  have  to  worry  about  hurting  his 
feelings  or  making  him  angry  with  your 
blunt  refusals  because  he  has  so  many 
other  girls  on  the  string  it  doesn't  make 
much  difference  to  him. 

"The  greatest  danger  in  going  out  with 
these  Lotharios  is  in  falling  for  them.  So 
expert  are  they  at  the  art  of  flattery  and 
romancing,  a  girl  has  to  guard  against 
becoming  intoxicated  with  their  shower 
of  beautiful  persuasive  words.  If  she 
loses  her  heart  to  one  of  them,  she's 
liable  to  lose  her  head,  and  that's  where 
the  perilous  part  comes  in.  As  soon  as 
this  kind  of  man  knows  he  has  a  girl  at 
his  beck  and  call,  the  game  loses  its  ex- 
citement for  him. 

"The  only  way  to  judge  whether  a 


man  is  really  serious  about  you  or  not  is 
by  his  actions.  If  he  stops  taking  other 
girls  out,  if  he  tells  his  friends  about  you, 
if  he  calls  you  often  on  the  phone  just 
to  talk  to  you,  if  he  gives  up  a  game  of 
golf  or  a  stag  party  just  to  see  you,  if 
he  takes  you  home  and  introduces  you 
to  his  family.  Even  then  you  can't  be 
sure  until  he  actually  pops  the  question. 
When  this  happens,  if  you're  in  love  with 
him.  marry  him  quick.  Long  engage- 
ments are  fatal  in  this  town.  Too  many 
things  can  happen.  Then  after  you're 
married,  it's  up  to  you  to  keep  yourself 
exciting  enough  to  hold  him." 

"If  the  person  who  first  originated  the 
T  can  get  you  in  pictures'  approach  had 
had  it  copyrighted,  he'd  have  made  a 
million  dollars  on  it!"  claims  Anne  Bax- 
ter, who  had  just  finished  "Angel  on  My 
Shoulder."  "It  lias  been  used  ever  since 
the  first  silent  film  went  into  production, 
it  is  still  being  used  today,  and  it  will 
more  than  likely  be  used  as  long  as  Hol- 
lywood is  Hollywood  and  men  are  men — 
and  girls  keep  falling  for  it!  It  is  the 
standardized  wolf  dialogue  in  this  town 
which  a  good  percentage  of  the  wolves 
use  all  the  time,  some  of  them  use  some 
of  the  time,  and  nearly  all  of  them  use 
when  everything  else  fails.  It  comes 
wrapped  up  in  various  verbal  packages 
— 'This  is  a  game  of  give  and  take,  my 
dear.  I  can  help  you  and  I  will,  but  you 
can't  expect  to  get  any  place  unless 
.  you're  willing  to  give  something  in  re- 
turn.' 'You  just  play  ball  with  me,  hon- 
ey, and  you'll  get  to  the  top  in  no  time.' 
T  can  do  great  things  for  you.  But  if 
you're  going  to  be  an  actress,  you've  got 
to  live,  baby — live  daringly — give  vent  to 
your  emotions.'  The  extra  ranks  are 
filled  with  girls  who  fell  for  those  tired 
old  chestnuts. 

"Everything  connected  with  a  career 
should  be  kept  on  a  strictly  business 
basis.  It's  a  big  mistake  to  get  directors 
and  producers  and  agents  interested  in 
you  romantically.  AVhatever  is  done  to 
advance  you  is  done  for  selfish  reasons, 
not  for  sincere,  natural  ones.  People  will 
immediately  tab  you  as  a  person  of  ques- 
tionable character  and  other  men  will 
circulate  unpleasant  gossip  about  you. 
You  will  defeat  your  own  purpose  be- 
cause when  people  know  you  were  given 
a  boost  by  someone  else,  you  will  never 
be  able  to  convince  them  that  you  really 
have  talent.  Then  if  the  love  fie  should 
break,  your  career  would  be  left  in  an 
extremely  precarious  position. 

"I  am  acquainted  with  at  least  half  of 
the  top  feminine  stars  in  the  film  colony. 
Hollywood  being  a  small  town,  everv- 
feody  knows  everybody  else's  background 
and  the  really  big  actresses  are  the  ones 
who  have  kept  their  heads,  who  have 
stuck  to  their  principles  through  dis- 
couragement and  disappointment,  and 
who  have  been  yery  businesslike  in  all 
taatters  connected  with  their  careers. 

"So  the  next  time  a  man  wants  you  to 
come  to  his  office  after  hours  to  read  a 
script  for  him,  have  dinner  with  him  to 
talk  over  arrangements  for  a  contract,  go 
to  his  apartment  to  rehearse  for  a  screen 
test — bow  out  quickly." 

And  so  with  that,  girls,  I'll  leave  you 
on  your  own! 

_  Continental  Kurt  Tvreuger,  one  of  20th 
Century-Fox's   most    promising  young 


fteknow? 


How  can  you  leave  at  your  dating 
deadline? 

□  Tell  the  crowd  Dad  insists 

□  Soy  you  need  your  beauty  sleep 

□  Mention  an  early  A.M.  appointment 

Party-ing  is  such  sweet  sorrow  when  you're 
the  gal  who  must  break  it  up.  You're 
aim  the  gal  who  must  face  the  familv  .  .  . 


so  don't  hesitate.  Mention  an  early  morn- 
ing appointment,  ft's  the  smooth  way  to 
exit  at  your  curfew  time.  At  "difficult" 
times,  curfew  for  outline  fears  calls  for 
Kotex.  That's  because  Kotex  has  flat, 
pressed  ends  that  don't  show  .  .  .  that 
prevent  revealing  outlines.  Yes,  with  Kotex 
you're  poised  at  any  party  ...  a  smoothie 
from  the  word  go ! 


Do  you  think  a  thank-you  note 
should  be — 

□  A  formal  acknowledgment 

□  Brief  but  "personalized" 
D  An  essay  on  gratitude 

When  sending  thanks  by  mail,  you  needn't 
be  stiff,  or  wordy  or  witty.  Make  your 
thank-you  brief,  but  warm  with  that  per- 
sonal touch  that's  you.  Why  let  "duty 
notes"  nag  you?  Writing  them  can  be  so 
simple.  Likewise,  why  be  needled  by 
problem-day  worries — when  Kotex  can 
give  you  peace  of  mind?  The  exclusive 
safety  renter  of  Kotex  means  extra  protection 
against  accidents.  And  you'll  say  "thanks"' 
for  that  deodorant  in  each  Kotex  napkin! 


After  making  an  introduction, 
then  what? 

CD  Follow  through 

□  Let  them  take  it  from  there 

□  Start  talking  for  talk's  sake 

Spare  your  friends  the  pause  that  distresses 
— after  they've  said  "How  do  you  do?". 
Follow  through!  Drop  a  word  about  Jim's 
pet  hobby  or  Jane's  mad  passion  for  the 
Samba,  ft  gives  them  the  pitch  for  con- 
versation; puts  them  at  ease.  To  be  at  ease 
on  "trying"  days,  let  Kotex  introduce  you 
to  real  comfort,  dreamy  softness  that  is 
strictly  this  side  of  heaven!  For  Kotex  is 
made  to  stay  soft  while  ivearing.  You  get 
lasting  comfort  .  .  .  more  poise  per  hour! 


U.S.  t'ut.Olf 
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DEODORANT  in  every  Kotex  napkin  at  no  extra  cost 
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actors,  gave  me  the  inside  dope  on 
"artistic  wolves." 

"It's  easy  to  understand  why  wolves 
are  more  in  evidence  here  than  anywhere 
else,"  he  began.  ''Hollywood  draws  artis- 
tic and  talented  people  from  all  over  the 
world  like  a  powerful  magnet.  As  a  rule, 
these  men  are  more  emotional  than 
others.  Their  creative  imaginations  and 
aesthetic  natures  tend  to  make  them 
more  romantic  and  hot-blooded.  Many 
of  them  live  recklessly  according  to  their 
impulses.  They  set  themselves  apart  from 
the  general  public  and  form  their  own 
standards.  They  adopt  what  they  call  a 
broad-minded  outlook  on  life  and  love. 

"As  I  have  always  been  more  or  less 
associated  with  theatrical  people  all  my 
life  both  here  and  in  Europe,  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  the  tactics  of  these  'ar- 
tistic' wolves.  They  seem  to  be  the  same 
universally.  Their  approach  is  philo- 
sophical. They  try  to  convince  a  girl 
that  her  conventional  ideas  are  prudish 
and  out-moded.  That  she's  missing  so 
much  of  the  beauty  and  thrill  life  has 
to  offer.  That  there  is  a  much  more  ex- 
citing way  to  live  than  the  way  she's 
been  living.  They  dazzle  her  with  the 
Oscar  Wilde  philosophy,  'Live!  Live  the 
wonderful  life  that  is  in  you.  Don't  de- 
generate into  a  hideous  puppet  haunted 
by  the  memory  of  passions  of  which  you 
were  too  much  afraid  and  exquisite 
temptations  you  had  not  the  courage  to 
yield  to.'  This  live-each-fleeting-moment- 
w  hile-you-may  propaganda  may  sound 
very  intriguing  to  a  girl  who  hears  it  for 
the  first  time— but  she  shouldn't  forget 
about  the  law  of  compensation,  that 
sooner  or  later  she  will  pay  for  that  sort 
of  living.  Remember  Dorian  Gray. 

"Another  line  frequently  used  is,  'The 
modern  men  of  today  don't  want  to 
marry  girls  who  are  innocent  and  in- 
experienced. They  want  girls  who  are 
sophisticated  and  mondaine.  A  woman 
who  has  been  around  makes  a  much 
more  exciting  wife  than  one  who  hasn't.' 
Don't  buy  that  angle!  There  may  be  a 
few  men  who  feel  like  that,  but  the 
majority  of  us  are  still  old-fashioned 
enough  to  want  a  girl  'just  like  the  girl 
who  married  dear  old  dad.' 

"Generally  the  older  men  are  more 
dangerous  than  the  younger  ones.  They 
are  shrewder,  more  learned  in  feminine 
psychology.  Most  of  them  are  frustrated, 
unhappy  men  who  have  been  disillu- 
sioned in  Jove.  Their  bitterness  makes 
them  nonchalant  about  hurting  others. 
Then,  too,  they  have  more  pride  than 
younger  men  and  they  don't  take  re- 
buffs as  lightly.  It  doesn't  pay  a  girl  to 
try  to  be  flippant  and  coy  with  men  over 
30.  They've  out-grown  flirtatious  games 
and  romance  has  taken  on  a  more  serious 
aspect  for  them.  When  they  find  out  a 
girl  is  only  teasing  them,  they  become 
indignant  and  their  first  impulse  is  re- 
venge. The  best  way  for  a  girl  to  handle 
older  men  is  to  be  frank  and  honest  with 
them  right  from  the  beginning  and  she 
w  ill  probably  get  the  same  kind  of  treat- 
ment in  return. 

"To  be  perfectly  truthful,  I  think 
women  arc  secretly  fascinated  by  wolves. 
I've  yet  to  be  at  a  gathering  where  a 
famous  wolf  was  present  that  every 
woman  there  wasn't  trying  surreptitious- 
ly to  manuever  an  introduction.  I've 
often  wished  I  were  a  wolf  myself!" 


Marilyn  Maxwell  is  the  lovely  being  kissed, 
left  and  right,  by  Lou  Costello  and  Bud  Abbott. 
She's  the  singer  on  their  new  radio  broadcast. 


Louis  Hayward  also  believes  that  the 
common  specie  of  howler  inhabiting  Hol- 
lywood is  "more  transparent  and  obvious 
than  those  anywhere  else.  "They  can 
afford  to  be,"  he  asserted,  "because  there 
is  an  affluence  of  feminine  pulchritude 
here  and  it's  easy  to  get  what  it  should 
be  hard  to  get." 

We  sat  discussing  the  matter  over  a 
cup  of  tea  just  after  he  finished  a  scene 
with  Hedy  Lamarr  in  "Strange  Woman." 

"The  only  reason  they  present  more 
temptations  for  young  girls  is  because 
they  are  flashier,"  he  continued.  "They 
swish  around  in  big  shiny  cars,  dress  with 
dramatic  sophistication  and  always  step 
out  in  grand  style.  Many  girls  who  aren't 
used  to  that  sort  of  thing  are  swept  off 
their  feet  by  the  spectacular  spendthrift 
of  it  all — big  names,  famous  places, 
orchids,  champagne,  caviar — ah!  Just  the 
kind  of  beau  brummel  she's  been  hoping 
to  run  into  all  her  life.  But  don't  let 
this  impressive  show  fool  you.  Most  of 
them  don't  have  a  cent  in  the  bank. 
They  spend  everything  they  have  on 
appearance. 

"It's  these  little  men  who  pretend  to 
be  something  they're  not,  who  are  the 
biggest  wolves.  The  really  famous  and 
important  men  don't  have  much  time  for 
chasing  around.  They're  serious-minded, 
hard-working  people.  Then,  too,  the  men 
with  big  names  have  to  be  especially 
careful  about  their  conduct  because  they 
have  so  much  to  lose  by  bad  publicity, 
law  suits,  court  cases,  etc. 

"Certainly  a  girl  who  has  been  in  the 
service  or  handled  a  responsible  man's 
job  throughout  the  duration,  should  have 
developed  enough  judgment  and  common 
sense  to  take  care  of  herself  in  Holly- 
wood. Usually  for  a  girl  to  go  wrong 
here,  she  either  has  to  be  stupid,  or 
careless,  or  the  kind  who  just  doesn't 
give  a  darn.  I'll  admit  there  are  excep- 
tions— and  I  guess  that's  why  mothers 
turn  gray  when  daughters  leave  home. 

"Of  course,  any  girl  who  drinks  heavi- 
ly leaves  herself  wide-open  for  trouble.  I 
think  girls  are  better  off  if  they  abstain 
entirely  from  liquor.  They  seldom  real- 
ize its  treacherous  and  lethal  effect  on 
them  until  it's  too  late.  There  is  nothing 
so  disgusting  as  a  girl  who's  had  one  too 
many,  and  if  her  escort  is  also  intoxi- 
cated, you  have  a  perfect  setting  for  a 
sad  story.    The  only  reason  a  lot  of 


women  drink  is  because  they  think  it's 
smart  and  fashionable,  but  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  men  can't  help  respecting 
those  who  refuse  it. 

"A  man  will  nearly  always  treat  a  girl 
the  way  her  actions  infer  she  wants  to 
be  treated.  After  all,  men  have  too  much 
pride  to  make  many  advances  which 
they  feel  will  be  rebuked.  I  do  think  it's 
a  poor  policy,  though,  for  a  girl  to  let  a 
man  know  she's  suspicious  of  him.  If  he 
believes  a  girl  trusts  him,  he  will  try  to 
live  up  to  that  trust.  But  if  she  openly 
displays  skepticism,  he's  apt  to  decide  he 
might  as  well  go  ahead  and  act  like  a 
heel  if  she's  going  to  think  he  is  one. 

"If  a  man  is  a  gentleman,  he  will  con- 
cede the  privilege  of  establishing  the 
rules  of  the  game  to  the  woman.  He'll 
bow  to  her  code  of  ethics  and  won't  feel 
injured  or  offended  if  she  refuses  certain 
kinds  of  invitations  he  might  proffer — 
providing  she  does  it  in  a  gracious  man- 
ner. If  he  does  happen  to  be  the  type 
who  won't  come  back  unless  the  game  is 
played  his  way — she  can  consider  it  good 
riddance. 

"It's  a  mistake  for  a  woman  to  feel 
she  has  to  'give'  in  order  to  hold  her 
man.  There  is  no  quicker  way  of  losing 
one  than  to  be  too  easy  to  get.  Lax 
scruples  only  breed  contempt.  Of  course, 
during  the  pursuit  they  will  try  to  con- 
vince her  differently.  They  will  plot  and 
scheme  and  devise,  they  will  talk  and 
coax  and  wheedle  in  an  effort  to  gain 
ground.  They  love  a  good  chase.  It  ap- 
peals to  their  hunter's  instinct.  But  once 
they've  captured  their  prey,  they  often 
lose  interest  very  quickly  unless  they're 
in  love  with  the  girl — sometimes  even 
then.  No  matter  what  they  tell  you, 
they  secretly  admire  a  girl  who  refuses 
to  let  down  the  bars.  When  a  man  is 
seriously  interested  in  a  girl,  he'll  come 
back  if  it's  just  to  hold  her  hand." 

I  nabbed  Bill  Eythe  and  he  quickly 
jumped  to  the  defense  of  the  men. 

"If  there  are  more  bold  wolves  in  Hol- 
lywood than  elsewhere,  it's  because  there 
are  more  bold  women  here.  It's  the 
women  that  turn  the  men  into  wolves — 
the  beautiful  women  who  want  careers 
and  flaunt  their  charms  conspicuously, 
women  who  are  out  after  money  and  use 
coquetry  as  their  weapon,  idle  rich  wom- 
en looking  for  romance  and  intrigue. 

"I'm  sure  every  young  girl  who  comes 
to  Hollywood  has  been  forewarned  about 
the  wolves  here  and  should  know  enough 
to  watch  her  step.  But  there  are  just 
about  as  many  traps  set  by  the  women 
for  unsuspecting  males  to  fall  into. 
Wasn't  it  Bernard  Shaw  who  said  that 
women  actually  do  more  of  the  pursuing 
than  men?  Their  methods  are  just  more 
subtle. 

"Men  can  offer  women  tangible  things 
like  beautiful  clothes,  good  times,  secur- 
ity, luxury — things  that  women  can't 
very  well  offer  men,  and  so  female  wolves 
nearly  always  have  a  mercenary  motive 
behind  their  campaign  which  makes  them 
even  more  deadly.  Once  a  bewitching 
creature  decides  she  wants  a  certain  man 
and  the  things  he  can  give  her,  he  stands 
about  as  much  chance  as  his  ancestor 
did  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

"These  sirens  always  aim  their  arrows 
at  a  man's  weakest  point — his  ego. 
They've  learned  that  the  way  to  a  man's 
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heart  and  pocketbook  is  through  flattery. 

"I  know  one  instance  of  a  beautiful 
blonde  'unknown'  who  set  her  designing 
eye  on  one  of  the  up-and-coming  actors 
at  the  studio  where  she  worked.  She 
found  it  difficult  to  make  any  headway 
•with  him  on  the  set,  so  she  finally  man- 
aged to  get  some  rooms  in  a  house  across 
the  street  from  his  apartment.  She  kept 
tab  on  all  his  exits  and  entrances  from 
her  window.  She'd  arrange  to  be  taking 
her  dog  for  a  stroll  as  he  came  out  in 
the  evenings,  or  bump  into  him  at  the 
corner  drugstore,  or  be  standing  at  a  bus 
stop  which  he  passed  on  his  way  to  work 
every  morning.  They  struck  up  a  speak- 
ing acquaintance  and  finally  she  invited 
him  over  to  her  place  to  listen  to  her 
record  collection.  They  spent  several 
friendly  evenings  together;  he  found  her 
very  attractive  and  began  dating  her. 

"Just  a  few  months  later,  however,  he 
became  seriously  interested  in  his  co- 
star  at  the  studio.  When  the  other  girl 
saw  she  was  fighting  a  losing  battle,  she 
threatened  a  frame-up  using  her  two 
roommates  and  the  landlady  as  accom- 
plices. His  career  was  just  at  the  vul- 
nerable stage  where  any  bad  publicity 
would  have  been  disastrous.  So  he  was 
taken  for  a  large  sum  of  money. 

"The  bank  account  was  the  only  thing 
that  suffered  in  that  particular  case. 
Then  there  are  the  enchantresses  with 
over-grown  vanities  who  make  a  game  of 
conquest  out  of  love,  who  deliberately 
collect  men's  hearts  with  the  same  fiend- 
ish delight  Billy  the  Kid  added  notches 
to  his  gun. 

"If  you've  got  any  left-over  pity,  how 
about  bestowing  it  on  the  men?" 


"I  Remember  Papa" 

Continued  from  page  oul 

viewpoint  of  religion  without  reservations. 

I  still  remember  the  first  time  I  swore. 
I  happened  to  step  on  a  hill  of  Texas 
red  ants.  And  how  they  do  bite!  I  uttered 
my  first  profanity.  After  I  realized  what 
I'd  said,  I  stood,  trembling,  waiting  for 
the  devil  to  come  down  and  settle  the 
score  with  me.  Yes,  the  devil  worried 
me,  but  never  enough  to  reform  me. 

All  of  us  were  forbidden  to  dance,  go 
to  movies,  play  cards,  or  smoke.  Dad 
even  refused  to  have  a  picture  taken  of 
himself.  Before  each  meal  we  said  Grace. 
There  were  prayers  before  going  to  bed. 
We  had  to  go  to  all  church  affairs — 
reluctantly — except  the  Ladies'  Aid  and 
Deacons'  meetings.  Such  was  Dad's  code. 

As  I  think  about  Dad,  I  realize  how 
many  contrasts  he  had.  When  he  was  a 
young  kid,  he  was  a  good-time  Charlie. 
He  could  keep  up  with  the  best  of  them. 
He  was  the  black  sheep.  But  when  his 
mother,  whom  he  loved,  died  he  reverted 
to  the  inheretit  religious  trait  and  began 
to  study  for  the  ministry.  From  that 
day  on,  he  was  a  reformed  man  living 
a  completely  righteous  life. 

I  frankly  admit  I  was  his  biggest 
worry.  He  must  often  have  looked  at 
all  us  kids  sprawled  all  over  the  double 
beds  in  the  house  at  night,  concentrated 
on  me,  and  sighed  heavily.  My  life 
wasn't  an  exemplary  one.  And  in  com- 


Give  yourself  a  beautiful 

Toni  Home  Permanent 


Easy  as  putting  your  hair  up  in  curlers  —  but  the  wave  stays  ini 


You'll  want  to  know  all  about  this  new 
easy  way  to  look  loveliet  .  .  .  win  com- 
pliments. These  questions  and  answers 
tell  you  everything  ! 

Does  TONI  really  work? 

Answer:  Yes  !  Toni  will  wave  any  kind 
of  hair  that  can  be  permanent-waved, 
even  grey,  dyed  or  bleached  hair. 

Can  you  do  it  yourself? 

Answer:  Yes  !  If  you  can  roll  up  your 
hair  on  cutlets,  you  can  give  yourself  a 
Toni.  Ditections  are  easy  to  follow. 

How  long  will  it  take  you  ? 

Answer:  The  actual  waving  time  is 
only  2  to  3  hours — even  less  for  hair 
that's  dyed,  tinted  or  bleached,  or  for 
baby-fine  hair.  And  all  of  that  time  you 
are  free  to  do  what  you  please. 

Is  TONI  really  a  permanent? 

Answer:  Yes.  The  Toni  creme  wave  is  a 
genuine  permanent,  and  the  wave  will 
last  until  the  hair  grows  out. 

Why  is  TONI  a  Creme? 

Answer:  Because  Toni  Creme  Waving 
Lotion  gives  a  curl  that  looks  natural 
...  is  "frizz"-free  from  the  start. 


Will  TONI  work  on  children? 

Answer:  Yes !  Mothets  find  Toni's 
gentle  creme  waving  lotion  is  ideal  for 
children's  silky-fine  hair.  (And  the  child 
is  free  to  run  about  and  play  while  the 
permanent  is  "taking"!) 

Is  TONI  guaranteed  ? 

Answer:  Yes !  Your  Toni  wave  must 
flatter  you  or  you  get  back  every  cent  you 
paid.  Toni  can  make  this  guarantee  be- 
cause the  Toni  Wave  is  laboratory  con- 
trolled for  uniformity  and  high  quality. 


Good  idea!  Give  your  daughter  a  Toni 
Home  Permanent  today  —  you'll  both  he 
thrilled  with  results  !  Toni  is  ideal  for  chil- 
dren's hair. 


Every  hour  of  the  day  another  1,000  women  use  Toni 


HOME  PERMANENT 

THE  CREME  COLD  WAVE 


At  all  leading 

drug,  cosmetic  and 

notioa  counters 

plus  tax 
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Daintiness  is  a  fleeting  thing!  That's 
why  fastidious  women  everywhere  use 
Faultless  Feminine  Syringes  .  .  .  de- 
signed specifically  for  utmost  conven- 
ience and  effectiveness  in  personal 
hygienic  care.  Send  for  free  booklet 
in  plain  envelope  —  "Importance  of 
Intimate  Feminine  Care."  Feminine 
Products  Division,  Dept.  H-17. 
The  Faultless  Rubber  Company 
Ashland,  Ohio 


feminine  syringes 

POEMS  WANTED 

I  '        F or  Musical  Setting       :,  I 

Mother.  Home,  Love,  Sacred,  Patriotic,  Comic 
or  any  subject.  Don't  Delay  —  Send  us  your 
Original  Poem  at  once  —  for  immediate  con- 
sideration and  FREE  Rhyming  Dictionary. 

RICHARD  BROTHERS 
28  WOODS  BUILDING  —  CHICAGO  1,  ILL 

PENNIES  WANTED 

WILL   PAY  SIO   EACH    FOR  CERTAIN    LINCOLN  PENNIES! 

Indianheads  S50.00;  Nickels  S5O0.00;  Dimes  S 1 ,000.00. 
All  rare  coins,  bills,  stamps  wanted.    Catalogue  10c. 
FEDERAL  COIN    EXCHANGE,    12-HSU,    Columbus  5,  Ohio 


SOnQUURITERS 


$100  CASH  EVERY  MONTH  for  best  song  placed 
with  us.  Hollywood  composers  write  melody 
WITHOUT  CHARGE.  Lead  sheets  and  records  fur- 
nished. Send  song  materioi  TODAY  for  FREE  EX- 
AMINATION. You  may  win  SI  00.  Write  for  details. 
CINEMA  SONS  CO.  •  DEPT  D-20BOX  670  •  BEVERLY  HILLS,  CALIF. 


YOU  CAN  LEARN  TO 

BE  AN  ARTIST 


Start  Drawing  at  Home  in  Your  SPARE 
TIME  —  Trained  Artists  are  Capable 
of  Earning  S40.  S60.  S75  a  Week! 
It's  Interesting  and  pleasant  to  study  ART  tha 
W.S.A.  way.  COMMERCIAL  ART,  DESIGN- 
ING, CARTOONING  all  In  ONE  complete  course. 
No  previous  Art  experience  necessary — hundreds 
have  profited  by  our  practical  methods  since  1914. 
TWO  ART  OUTFITS  furnished.  Full  Informa- 
tion In  FREE  BOOK,  "Art  for  Pleasure  &  Profit." 
Course  available  under  "CJ."  BUI. 


FREE  BOOK  qives  details 


WASHINGTON  SCHOOL'OF  ART, 
Studio  171 H.  1115  15  St.  N.  W. 
Washington  5.  D.  C. 


parison  with  the  youngest  of  the  older 
brothers.  Ralph,  who  was  Dad's  favorite, 
I  was  really  the  "black  sheep." 

I  received  a  goodly  amount  of  Dad's 
attention,  but  not  always  of  the  welcome 
variety.  I  had  a  persistent  bent  towards 
all  tilings  exciting — and  forbidden.  I  was 
what  might  be  called  a  "parental  con- 
gregationalist."  When  I  wasn't  on  the 
run  from  some  parental  edict,  the  con- 
gregation of  the  current  pastorate  kept 
me  on  the  dodge  with  their  very  pres- 
ences. 

Like  all  young  kids,  I  decided  I'd  like 
to  go  dancing.  Well,  I  couldn't  go  to 
the  public  places  because  there  I'd  be 
seen  and  word  would  soon  wend  its  way 
back  home.  So  I  went  to  the  homes  of 
some  friends  who  had  dancing  parties, 
friends  who  wouldn't  tell  on  me. 

Then  there  was  the  matter  of  smok- 
ing. My  brothers  and  I  used  to  get  cigar 
butts,  wrap  them  in  newspapers,  and 
smoke  them.  We  were  caught  several 
times  and  did  we  get  it!  I  can  still  recall 
the  many  times  I  bent  over,  my  head 
between  my  knees,  and  felt  that  strap 
come  down  on  me.  It  felt  as  though  it 
weighed  ten  pounds  arid  just  when  I 
thought  I  couldn't  stand  another  stroke 
without  dying  then  and  there,  Dad 
would  stop. 

Once  he  varied  the  punishment  for 
smoking.  He  made  me  smoke  a  whole 
package  of  cigarettes  and  three  cigars 
all  at  once.  Of  course,  I  turned  green 
with  all  the  expected  consequences,  but 
the  cure  didn't  work.  I  went  on  smoking 
on  the  sly  whenever  I  had  the  chance. 

Yet,  as  unyielding  as  Dad  was,  he  was 
also  tolerant  of  us  in  many  ways.  He 
never  minded  if  we  stole  our  neighbors' 
peaches  or  plums  from  the  trees.  That 
was  a  minor  misdemeanor  to  be  expected 
of  kids,  and  was  strictly  in  mother's  de- 
partment if  any  punishment  was  to  be 
meted  out.  Mother  didn't  always  like 
this.  She  felt  it  made  her  very  un- 
neighborly. 

Considering  Dad's  strict  sense  of 
morals,  he  had  another  odd  but  tolerant 
viewpoint.  That  was  his  willingness  for 
us  boys  to  go  out  with  girls.  We  all  had 
dates  when  we  were  very  young.  He 
naturally  discouraged  any  untoward  re- 
lations, but  he  felt  we  were  bound  to 
have  our  little  romances,  and  so  he  let 
us  have  them.  However,  we  had  to  be 
in  at  eleven  sharp  every  night,  and  that 
rule  prevailed  even  until  we  were  about 
nineteen.  I  took  my  crushes  very  seri- 
ously. I  still  remember  most  of  them. 
And  I  never  recall  Dad's  laughing  at  me 
for  them.  He  was  very  understanding  in 
that  way. 

As  carefully  as  he  watched  us,  he  at 
the  same  time  didn't  mind  if  we  went 
fishing  and  hunting  and  were  gone  from 
home  all  by  ourselves  for  a  week.  He 
didn't  even  care  when  my  brother, 
Charles,  and  I  got  up  at  3:30  in  the 
morning  to  go  out  and  bring  in  the  loot 
from  the  traps  we  set  every  fall  and 
winter.  We'd  catch  mainly  skunks, 
coons,  possum,  and  the  pelts  brought  us 
a  few  dollars.  I  must  confess  I'd  be  a 
little  worried  if  my  son,  David,  went  off 
for  a  week  on  his  own  or  got  up  at  such 
an  early  hour  to  tramp  through  the 


woods.  But  Dad  felt  that  being  on  our 
own  was  good  for  us.  He  wasn't  worried 
about  our  being  hurt  physically.  His 
concern  was  entirely  for  our  morals. 

We  came  by  our  love  for  the  outdoors 
naturally.  Dad  was  a  frustrated  outdoor 
man  himself.  Even  though  he  sat  in  his 
study  all  day,  he  could  still  make  us 
kids  look  sick  when  it  came  to  sports. 
He  could  jump  higher  and  run  faster 
than  any  of  us  could — and  he  was  48 
years  old  at  the  time.  He  was  a  terrific 
broad  jumper  and  hammer  thrower.  And 
when  he  went  fishing  with  us,  he'd  walk 
so  fast  he'd  get  to  the  river  and  have 
all  the  fish  before  we  could  catch  up 
with  him. 

Dad  saw  to  it  that  we  boys  were  kept 
busy.  With  only  one  girl  in  the  family — 
two  sisters  having  died  very  young — I 
became  quite  domestic,  but  not  by 
choice.  I  was  soon  a  good  cook  and  I 
had  to  make  beds,  wash  dishes,  and, 
worst  of  all,  keep  the  wood  stove  filled. 
Each  night  I'd  have  to  spend  about  an 
hour  cutting  up  the  logs  and  bringing  the 
wood  in  and  put  it  in  the  handy  wood 
boxes.  On  top  of  this,  I  had  to  milk  the 
cow.  There  was  nothing  I  didn't  do. 

All  this  made  me  a  better  person,  or 
so  Dad  thought.  Imagine  his  surprise 
then  when  he  learned  I  wanted  to  act. 
He  never  understood  this  desire  of  mine 
at  all.  Yet,  after  I'd  been  in  Hollywood 
for  a  while,  I  heard  that  where  he  used 
to  read  the  headlines  in  a  paper  first  and 
then  the  editorials,  he  suddenly  read  the 
headlines  and  then — for  the  first  time  in 
his  life — the  theatre  columns.  I  always 
regret  that  the  first  two  pictures  I  made 
arrived  in  Texas  after  he  died.  I  think 
he  was  secretly  proud  of  my  career. 

He  wouldn't  admit  it,  though.  When 
I  wrote  to  tell  him  I  was  going  to  marry 
an  actress,  he  replied  with  a  scathing 
denunciation  of  what  he  considered  an 
actress'  inevitable  character.  I  showed 
the  letter  to  my  wife,  Mary,  but  I  don't 
think  she  appreciated  it. 

Dad  used  to  go  to  the  good  movies 
himself,  however,  but  he  always  preached 
against  them  because  his  congregation 
expected  him  to.  We  weren't  allowed  in- 
side a  theatre,  but  once  I  worked  in  a 
movie  house  where  I  synchronized  sound 
effects  and  ran  the  music  for  atmosphere 
for  the  silents.  I  worked  by  records  and, 
if  I  do  say  so  myself,  I  was  pretty  good. 

And  where  was  Dad  all  this  time? 
Well,  he'd  been  having  trouble  with  his 
health  and  the  doctors  advised  him  to 
get  some  work  that  would  take  him  out- 
side. So  he  decided  to  sell  insurance.  He 
was  on  the  road  most  of  the  time- — so  I 
was  able  to  take  the  job  at  the  theater. 
As  for  Dad's  new  "career,"  he  turned  out 
to  be  a  phenomenal  success  as  a-  sales- 
man. He  made  ten  times  the  money  he 
did  preaching.  But  after  his  health  was 
better,  he  gave  up  his  fine  business  and 
returned  to  the  ill-paid  preaching.  He 
was  never  concerned  about  money.  And 
none  of  his  sons  was.  I'm  a  very  bad 
manager  myself.  I  like  money  for  what 
it  will  buy  me — my  three  boats,  for  ex- 
ample. But  I  could  be  happy  without 
a  lot  of  greenbacks. 

Dad's  moving  about  the  country  while 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
AGEMENT,    CIRCULATION,     ETC.,  RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912,  AND  MARCH  3,  1933 
of     SCREENLAND,     published     monthly  at 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1946. 
State  of  New  York  1 
County  of  New  York  j  ss- 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Paul  Hunter,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  ac- 
cording to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
the  Publisher  of  the  SCREENLAND,  and  that 
the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circula- 
tion), etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  section  537, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the 
reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are:  Publisher,  Paul  Hunter,  37  West 
57th  Street,  N.  Y.  ;  Editor,  Delight  Evans,  37 
West  57th  Street,  N.  Y.  ;  Business  Manager 
Harold  L.  Ganz,  37  West  57th  Street,  N.  Y. 
.  2.  That  the  owner  is  :  (If  owned  by  a  corpora- 
tion, its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and 
also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  ,  the  individual  owners  must  be  given. 
If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unin- 
corporated concern,  its  name  and  address,  as 
well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.) 

LIBERTY  MAGAZINE,  INC.,  37  West  57th 
Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
The  Atlas  Corporation  33  Pine  Street,  New 
York  5,  N.  Y.  ;  Floyd  B.  Odium,  33  Pine 
Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y.  ;  Lake  &  Com- 
pany, e/o  Manufacturers  Trust  Co..  Per- 
sonal Trust  Dept.,  55  Broad  Street.  New 
York,  N.  Y.  ;  Moore  &  Schley,  100  Broad- 
way. New  York,  N.  Y.  :  Roynas  &  Co  .  c/o 
The    Royal    Bank,    of    Canada,  Nassau, 


Bahamas,  B.  W.  I.;  Charles  Allen,  4530 
Fieldstone  Road,  New  York  63,  N  Y  • 
Harold  Allen,  R.  F.  D.  #3,  Huntington! 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.  ;  Herbert  Allen,  4614  Field- 
stone  Road,  New  York  63,  N.  Y  ■  Mrs 
Rita  Allen,  4530'  Fieldstone  Road,  New 
York  63,  N.  Y.  ;  Samuel  Elgort,  420  East 
86th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ;  Josephthal 
&  Co.,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees; 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding-  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are  none,  so  state.) 

Atlas  Corporation,  33  Pine  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv- 
ing the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
m  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  hold- 
er appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given  ;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em- 
bracing affiant's  full  knowledge  and  beKef  as 
to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner  ;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or'  corporation  has  any  in- 
terest direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or^other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub- 
scribers during  the  twelve  months  preceding 
the  date  shown  above  is  

PAUL  HUNTER. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  24th 
day  of  September,  1946. 
(Seal) 

Eleanor  Cowden  Humbert  (Weatherly). 
(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1947.) 
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lie  was  an  insurance  salesman  was  no 
new  experience  for  us.  We  were  always 
moving.  Dad  had  to  take,  over  new 
churches  constantly.  This  moving  played 
havoc  with  any  consistent  education,  but 
it  gave  me  a  chance  to  meet  new  kids 
and  see  new  places.  It  also  helped  me  to 
leiirn  self-defense.  I  had  enough  fights 
with  my  brothers,  however,  so  when  kids 
in  new  schools  had  to  "try  out  the  new 
boy,"  meaning  me,  I  could  take  care  of 
myself  okay.  I'm  glad  we  moved  about, 
though,  mainly  because  it  made  me  com- 
pletely unafraid  of  the  newness  or  of 
making  drastic  changes.  And  this  has 
given  me  courage  to  take  steps  in  my 
career  that  a  timid  person  wouldn't  dare 
try. 

I've  talked  a  lot  about  Dad  as  a 
father.  As  a  husband,  he  was  something- 
else.  Mother  was  mainly  the  buffer  be- 
tween us  and  Dad.  So  much  so  at  times 
that  her  "Wait  until  your  father  comes 
home"  routine  made  us  feel  as  though 
we  were  in  the  clutches  of  a  Gestapo. 
Dad  idolized  mother.  Despite  his  stern 
exterior,  he  was  very  affectionate  to  her 
and  always  told  her  how  pretty  she  was 
and  how  young  she  looked.  He  fre- 
quently took  credit  for  the  latter,  in  a 
facetious  manner,  because  of— as  he  put 
it — "my  good  treatment  of  you." 

Mother  is  today  still  a  fundamentalist 
in  religion.  She's  still  strict.  She  does 
see  my  pictures,  though,  and  with 
strange  results.  She  almost  had  hysterics 
when  I  was  lynched  in  "Ox  Bow  Inci- 
dent'" and  she  was  so  sure  I  was  going 
to  be  drowned  in  "Swamp  Water"  that 
she  screamed.  I  think  she'll  have  a  little 
less  to  worry  about  in  my  new  picture 
for  Samuel  Goldwyn,  "The  Best  Years  of 
Our  Lives." 

I  never  realize  how  much  Dad  is  still 
with  me  until  I  take  a  good  look  at  my- 
self as  a  father.  As  I  think  back  on  the 
things  I  did,  I'm  sure  I'd  send  my  son, 
David,  to  a  reform  school  if  he  pulled  my 
childhood  antics.  While  I  try  to  be  less 
severe  and  strict  than  my  father  was,  I 
often  find  myself  involuntarily  acting  as 
he  did.  I  try  to  gauge  my  discipline  by 
my  own  ideas  rather  than  by  Dad's  but 
his  ideals  still  sneak  in.  I  think  the  main 
difference  between  us  is  that  I  went  to 
a  Teachers'  College  where  I  had  to  take 
specialized  psychology,  and  I  use  that 
training  in  rearing  my  children.  Dad, 
on  the  other  hand,  trained  according  to 
his  beliefs  and  impulses.  Another  differ- 
ence between  Dad  and  me  is  that  I  never 
superimpose  edicts  on  David  without  dis- 
cussing them  with  him  first.  Without  ex- 
plaining the  reasons  for  such  orders.  I 
don't  believe  in  making  sudden  and  un- 
explained changes  in  discipline.  That 
only  canses  confusion  between  children 
and  parents.  And  a  confused  child  is  one 
who  tries  to  see  how  much  he  can  get 
away  with. 

If  Dad  were  here  he  might  not  agree 
with  me  on  my  ideas  of  rearing  a  child. 
But  I'm  sure  that  if  he  could  read  some 
of  the  things  I've  revealed  about  him 
here,  he'd  do  one  of  two  things:  either 
tan  my  hide  or  stand  erect,  glare  at  me, 
walk  away,  and  chuckle  to  himself  over 
the  audacity  of  one  of  his  sons  giving 
away  his  secrets. 


mentary  material  which  includes  over 
15,000  books.  Despite  the  soft  gracious- 
ness  of  his  manner.  Charles  Boyer  is  an 
intensely  efficient  personality. 

This  is  true  in  his  personal  life  as  well. 
As  an  example,  he  chooses  antiques  with 
which  to  furnish  his  home.  As  anyone 
knows,  antiques  are  good  investments. 
He  and  his  wife  and  baby  just  recently 
moved  to  Beverly  Hills.  He  and  Pat  are 
now  in  the  midst  of  redecorating.  Noth- 
ing of  the  fly-by-night  type  of  furniture 
is  _  found  there.  Charles  Boyer  selects 
things  which  endure.  There  is  an  ele- 
gance, a  sophistication,  about  his  house 
that  will  be  in  as  good  taste  a  hund'-ed 
years  from  now  as  it  is  today.  He  likes 
beautiful  woods,  lovely  lines,  dull  pati- 
nas/ Even  his  French  Research  Founda- 
tion shows  evidence  of  this  discerning 
taste.  The  reception  room  is  artistic  and 
inviting.  The  library  rooms  themselves 
are  no  more  like  the  average  American 
public  library  than  Picasso  is  like  a  maga- 
zine cover.  The  only  Hollywood  touch 
about  his  new  home  is  the  inevitable 
swimming  pool. 

There  is  no  mystery  to  his  private  life. 
He  doesn't  eat  with  gold  forks  and 
knives  from  gold  plates.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  since  he  has  been  working  on  "Arch 
of  Triumph,"  his  only  free  day  is  on 
Sunday.  He  spends  it  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  family  man.  Prac- 
tically at  the  crack  of  dawn,  little  two- 
and-a-half  year  old  Michael  jumps  on 
Charles'  bed,  laughing  and  screaming. 
Boyer 's  son  sees  very  little  of  his  father 
these  days,  so  he  makes  the  most  of 
Sunday.  There  is  nothing  listless  about 
the  younger  Boyer.  He  is  a  small  dynamo 
of  energy.  When  he  plays,  it  is  with  an 
inexhaustible  enthusiasm.   On  Sundays, 


he  insists  that  Charles  play  right,  along 
with  him.  The  unholy  result  of  this  is 
that  Charles  Boyer  is  more  tired  at  the 
end  of  a  day  pf  "relaxation"  than  at  the 
end  of  a  working  day. 

Pat  and  Charles  like  to  be  by  them- 
selves, so  Sunday  is  the  maid's  clay  off. 
While  father  and  son  are  tussling,  Pat 
fixes  breakfast.  Michael  has  oatmeal, 
orange  juice  and  milk.  Boyer,  who  on 
week  days  eats  only  orange  juice,  coffee 
and  toast,  has  a  big  Sunday  breakfast — ■ 
everything  from  grapefruit  to  omelet 
with  diced  sausage.  Then  he  and  Michael 
go  outside  and  "keep  track  of  each 
other."  Sometimes  they  speak  French. 
Boyer's  mother  just  returned  to  France 
after  visiting  America.  Since  she  speaks 
only  French,  she  was  delighted  that  the 
littlest  Boyer  could  converse  with  her  in 
her  native  tongue. 

Sunday  afternoon,  when  Michael  is 
taking  his  nap,  Boyer  answers  all  of  his 
personal  correspondence.  He  writes  all 
letters  to  his  friends  in  long-hand.  Later 
on,  he  reads  the  Sunday  papers.  He  also 
reads  the  French  newspapers.  This  part 
of  the  day  is  quiet  and  restful.  Pat  cooks 
a  good  dinner,  and  the  three  of  them 
have  it  together  in  the  late  afternoon 
Pat  is  the  domestic  type.  She  is  also 
English,  with  the  Englishwoman's  par- 
ticular charm  of  pleasing  her  family.  It 
has  been  eight  years  since  she  has  made 
a  picture;  she  will  never  make  another. 
It  is  enough  for  Pat  to  be  Mrs.  Charles 
Boyer. 

If  they  entertain,  it  is  modestly.  They 
either  have  a  few  friends  over  for  the 
evening,  or  they  go  to  a  friend's  house. 
If  they  stay  home — which  Boyer  prefers 
to  do — they  listen  to  records.  They  have 
a  voluminous  record  collection  and  love 
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to  listen  to  good  music.  Chopin,  Bach, 
and  Beethoven  are  their  favorites.  By 
10:30  they  are  in  bed,  because  Charles 
has  to  get  up  at  seven  the  next  morning 
to  get  to  work  at  nine.  Far  from  lead- 
ing a  mysterious  existence,  the  private 
life  of  the  Boyers  is  distinctly  normal. 

Although  reserved,  Boyer  isn't  aloof. 
On  the  set,  his 'dressing  room  door  is 
always  open.  He  is  honestly  glad  to  see 
the  crew  or  anyone  who  drops  in  to  talk 
to  him.  He  is  rather  quiet,  it's  true,  but 
he  isn't  an  introvert.  On  the  contrary,  he 
enjoys  concerts,  premieres,  all  places 
where  people  gather — except  night  clubs. 
Although  he  finds  more  in  common  with 
cosmopolitan  people  like  the  Ronald  Col- 
mans,  he  is  essentially  friendly  with 
everyone.  One  day  a  few  years  ago  when 
he  was  making  "Hold  Back  the  Dawn," 
Veronica  Lake  noticed  him  wandering 
around  alone,  not  saying  a  word  to  any- 
one. She  asked  him  to  join  a  bull  session 
they  were  all  having.  His  face  lighted  up 
and  he  joined  them.  On  this  set,  some 
people  had  thought  he  was  aloof.  The 
point  is  that  he  is  never  aloof,  but  he 
does  possess  a  certain  sensitivity,  a  dis- 
like of  intruding. 

There  are  also  people  who  will  tell 
you  that  Charles  Boyer  doesn't  like  pub- 
licity. This,  like  other  tales  about  him, 
is  not  quite  true.  He  doesn't  want  his 
private  life  put  under  an  x-ray  eye  for 
the  simple  reason  that  he  believes  it  isn't 
in  good  taste.  But  about  a  year  ago  a 
magazine  writer  had  her  first  Hollywood 
assignment.  To  her  dismay,  it  was  on 
the  hard-to-get-to  Mr.  Boyer.  She  got 
stage  fright  so  badly  that  when  the  time 
for  the  interview  came  around,  she  be- 
came ill  and  it  had  to  be  called  off.  The 
publicist  who  had  arranged  for  the  in- 
terview explained  the  situation  to  Boyer. 
Many  stars  wotdd  have  been  irked  be- 
cause they  had  been  "stood  up,"  so  to 
speak.  But  Charles  Boyer  reacted  differ- 
ently. 

"I'm  so  sorry,"  he  said.  "If  it's  the 
girl's  first  assignment,  it  may  cost  her 
her  chance.  As  soon  as  I  finish  shooting 
today,  we'll  go  out  and  sec  her." 

The  publicist  protested,  "But  she  lives 
'way  out  in  the  Valley!" 

Boyer  answered,  "I  don't  care.  I  don't 
like  to  see  things-  like  this  happen." 

Sometimes  stars,  in"  a  burst  of  emo- 
tionalism, make  rash  promises.  Not 
Boyer.  At.  6:80  that  night,  after  a  hard 
day's  shooting,  he  called  the  publicist 
and  together  they  went  to  the  .writer's 
house:  an  hour's  drive  from  Hollywood. 
When  the  writer  saw  who  it  was,  she 
burst  into  tears  and  practically  had  hys- 
terics all  over  again.  But  Boyer  talked 
to  her,  calmed  her  down,  spent  three 
hours  with  her.  As  a  result,  site  was  able 
to  write  a  very  good  piece,  and  eventu- 
ally became  established  as  a  writer  on 
the  basis  of  her  first  Boyer  story. 

The  point  is  that  Charles  Boyer  may 
not  love  publicity;  lie  may  not  particu- 
larly like  lo  have  writers  delving  into  his 
innermost  thoughts.  But,  before  this  in- 
nate dislike,  conies  the  fact  that  he's  a 
htiman  being.  Very  few  Hollywood  stars 
of  Charles  Boyer's  magnitude  would 
spend  a  complete  evening  after  work  go- 
ing to  the  home  of  an  unknown  writer  to 
give  an  interview. 

This  warmth,  this  true  love  of  his  fel- 


low man,  is  no  more  strongly  shown  than 
in  his  French  Research  Foundation.  The 
building  itself  cost  a  small  fortune:  the 
documentary  material  to  be  found  there 
runs  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  Charles  Boyer  founded  it  in 
1940  because  he  wanted  to  promote  good 
will  between  America  and  France,  and 
also  because  he  was  impatient  of  the 
errors  in  motion  pictures  showing  in- 
correct backgrounds  for  French  locales. 

But  here  again  Boyer  just  doesn't 
write  out  a  few  checks  and  let  someone 
else  assume  the  worries  and  responsibil- 
ity. The  undertaking  not  only  takes  a 
great  deal  of  money,  it  also  takes  a  great 
deal  of  time.  He  spends  an  eight  hour 
day  there  when  he  isn't  working;  when 
he  is  working,  he  still  spends  at  least  an 
hour  every  evening.  This  in  itself  is  re- 
vealing, for  there  are  many  Frenchmen 
in  the  United  States,  many  of  whom 
would  like  to  promote  good  will  between 
America  and  France.  Just  the  same, 
Boyer  is  the  only  Frenchman  who  has 
built  a  library  dedicated  to  the  cause. 
True,  many  Frenchmen  could  not  afford 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  others 
who  could.  Besides,  as  a  matter  of  plain 
truth,  Charles  Boyer  cannot  particularly 
afford  it  himself.  He  does  it  anyway. 
*  The  French  Research  Foundation  is 
free  to  anyone  who  needs  such  docu- 
mentary material.  No  admission  is 
charged.  There  are  no  fees.  All  of  the 
movie  studios  consult  his  files.  College 
students  are  welcome.  There  are  many 
medical  books,  and  naturally  the  Founda- 
tion is  open  to  the  medical  profession. 
Since  the  Foundation  is  not  self-support- 
ing, it  is  run .  entirely  with  Charles 
Boyer's  money,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
bringing  two  friendly  peoples  to  greater 
understanding  of  each  other. 

Quite  recently,  his  Foundation  literally 
came  of  age,  for  the  story  of  "Arch  of 
Triumph"  is  laid  in  France.  One  photo- 
graph, for  instance,  was  of  the  Fouquet 
Restaurant;  another  of  the  Scheherazade 
Cafe — both  of  which  are  large  sets  in 
the  picture.  The  clothes  for  the  cast, 
with  the  exception  of  Boyer's,  were 
copied  from  photos  of  people  who  were 
in  France  during  that  period,  1939.  Since 
he  was  also  in  Paris  in  1939,  Boyer  used 
his  own  wardrobe  from  those  years, 
which  he  still  happened  to  have,  for  the 
picture.  Quite  recently  the  Foundation 
received  a  shipment  of  what  will  prob- 
ably be  the  most  important  and  valuable 
collection  of  documents  ami  literature 
turned  out  by  the  French  collaboration- 
ists and  German  occupation  forces  dur- 
ing the  war.  These  were  collected  by  a 
member  of  the  underground  and  were 
sent  to  Boyer.  From  this  material  was 
gleaned  many  facts  on  which  to  base 
many  details  in  the  picture.  For  the  first 
lime  the  French  Research  Foundation 
has  functioned  as  the  research  depart- 
ment for  a  major  picture.  This,  of 
course,  gives  Boyer  a  justifiable  feeling 
of  satisfaction. 

This  warmth  and  love  of  people  is 
strongly  evident  when  he  speaks.  Since 
the  daily  newspapers  and  current  pub- 
lications, as  well  as  material  hundreds  of 
years  old,  are  sent  to  the  Foundation, 
lie  knows  what  the  French  people  are 
going  through  today.  He  knows  when 
stark  facts  are  not  propaganda  but  the 
grim  truth.   He  will  tell  you:  "One  of 
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the  most  serious  problems  in  France 
today  is  the  lack  of  coal.  France  doesn't 
produce  her  own  coal.  There  is  some, 
of  course,  but  not  enough.  You  know 
how  important  coal  is  for  industry.  All 
of  France's  coal  is  going  toward  making 
many  things  that  were  not  obtainable 
during  the  war — for  materials  to  rebuild 
and  refurnish  the  nation.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  coal  for  civilians.  Last  win- 
ter was  terrible,  but  next  winter  will  be 
worse.  There  is  such  a  clinging,  wet  cold 
to  the  walls  of  old  houses  that  when  you 
enter  them,  it  is  actually  colder  inside 
than  outside.  Food  is  very  scarce,  too, 
although  the  food  situation  is  better  than 
it  was  due  to  the  gardens  every  French- 
man has  planted.  But  there  is  still  very 
little  livestock,  tools,  dairy  products, 
meat." 

As  Charles  Boyer  talks,  what  he  speaks 
of  suddenly  becomes  real  and  alive.  You 
see  the  people  of  France,  the  way  they 
work, .  the  way  they  dream.  He  has  a 
gift  for  words,  the  right  and  expressive 
adjective.  He  will  dispel  in  a  moment 
the  vision  of  a  champagne  France.  He 
will  tell  you  "People  who  go  to  Paris 
and  stay  at  the  Ritz  think  France  isn't 
getting  along  too  badly.  Their  rooms 
are  heated;  their  food — for  a  price — is 
good.  They  don't  go  down  the  little 
streets  where  the  people  are  so  very 
poor.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  al-. 
though  the  people  of  London  aren't  much 
better  off,  he  managed  to  bring  some 
chocolate  back  to  Paris  for  a  little  boy 
of  six.  The  child  had  never  seen  or 
tasted  chocolate,  so  the  man  was  looking 
forward  to  giving  him  a  real  treat.  But 
the  boy  took  one  bite  and  spat  it  out. 
He  hated  it.  His  parents  tried  to  get 
him  to  eat  it,  but  he  simply  didn't  like 
it.  They  even  put  it  in  milk  to  make  hot 
chocolate.   Finally,  the  boy  got  to  like 


it  just  as  they  ran  out  of  it  and  couldn't 
buy  any  more."  In  a  few  words,  he  de- 
scribes what  France  is  like  today.  A 
six-year-old  boy  who  has  never  tasted 
chocolate  tells  more  plainly  than  great 
speeches  how  precious  food  is  in  France. 

Boyer  couldn't  bring  this  vivid  warmth 
and  tenderness  to  his  roles  if  he  weren't 
the  type  of  person  who  is  essentially 
warm  and  tender  in  his  heart.  It  is  this 
— more  than  the  intense  glance,  the 
husky,  caressing  voice — that  makes  wom- 
en know  his  love  would  have  the  same 
tender  protectiveness. 

It's  a  far  cry  from  this  Boyer — who 
spends  a  small  fortune  sending  food  to 
France,  who  writes  lonely  G.I.'s,  whose 
private  life  reveals  a  deep  integrity — to 
the  young  Charles  Boyer  who  once  let 
a  lion  loose  in  a  crowd,  when  he  was  a 
drama  student,  to  see  how  people  would 
look  when  they  were  really  afraid.  It's 
a  far  cry  from  the  bachelor  Boyer,  who 
used  to  lose  his  earnings  as  fast  as  he 
made  them,  gambling.  It's  a  long  yes- 
terday to  the  Boyer  who  wooed  half  the 
lovely  damsels  of  Paris  and  Hollywood 
without  getting  his  heart  seriously 
nicked. 

His  varied  background  has  given  him 
a  great  understanding  of  people,  a  toler- 
ance. His  romances  have  only  made  him 
appreciate  his  Pat  that  much  more.  The 
poverty  and  desperation  of  war  torn 
France  has  only  made  him  determined  to 
do  everything  he  possibly  can  to  help. 
The  first  step  in  that  direction  is  his 
French  Research  Foundation.  Today,  he 
has  just  one  fear.  Since  the  Foundation 
isn't  self-supporting,  Charles  Boyer  asks: 
"If  anything  should  happen  to  me,  who 
would  see  that  it  would  go  on?" 

But  because  Charles  Boyer  is  such  a 
practical  dreamer,  I've  a  hunch  he'll  find 
an  answer  even  to  that. 
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very  revealing  about  a  Gail  Russell  her 
fans  seldom  suspect,  and  it  tells  why  the 
Russell-Madison  marriage  may  well  be  a 
sudden  thing,  a  surprise  to  Gail  but  not 
to  Guy.  Gail  wants  it  that  way.  On 
only  one  thing  is  she.  definite  concerning 
the  marriage.  "I  don't  want  a  church 
wedding,"  she  says  emphatically.  "To 
me,  that  would  be  a. little  like  a  premiere, 
with  lights,  stars,  flowers." 

This,  too,  is  "in  character"  for  the  Gail 
the  fans  don't  know,  the  Gail  who  is 
"courageous,  facing  life"  as  she  says 
young  love  must  be.  This  may  seem 
paradoxical.  Here  is  a  girl  who  is  terri- 
fied of  parties  and  would  dread  a  church 
wedding — and  who  still  in  many  ways 
is  a  most  courageous  young  person. 

To  reconcile  the  paradox,  one  must  re- 
call that  courage  is  relative.  There  can 
be  no  courage  without  fear,  on  a  battle- 
field or  in  living.  And  Gail  Russell  was 
one  of  the  most  thoroughly,  painfully 
frightened  youngsters  who  ever  faced  a 
camera—or  life.  The  measure  of  her 
courage  is  the  manner  in.  which  she  has 
fought  that  fear  and,  aided  now  by  Guy, 
is  still  fighting  it. 

I  met  her  four  years  ago  on  the  day 
she  made  her  first  movie  scene.  She  had 


been  discovered — "the  Hedy  Lamarr  of 
Santa  Monica,"  they  called  her — a  short 
while  before.  Now  she  sat,  a  slim,  fragile, 
exquisite  little  girl  in  a  party  dress,  wait- 
ing for  her  camera  call.  She  had  the 
beauty  a  princess  might  envy,  and  she 
was  still  the  most  miserable,  scared  little 
creature  I'd  ever  met.  It  was  more  than 
the  usual  stage  fright.  It  was  deep, 
acute,  dry-throated  fear — real  illness. 

She  made  the  scene.  Suffering  like 
that,  she  still  made  it.  She  made  "The 
Uninvited"  next,  still  suffering.  Her 
weight  slipped  from  120  pounds  down  to 
106.  Interviewers  came.  She  would  see 
them  at  lunch.  She  would  order  coffee 
for  herself,  only  coffee.  Someone  hinted 
that  this  might  be  considered  rude. 
Gamely,  she  would  order  a  sandwich 
then — and  she  could  not  eat  it.  She 
would  try,  and  it  would  make  her  ill. 

The  premiere  of  "The  Uninvited"  took 
her  to  New  York.  To  other  girls  a  first 
visit  to  the  big  city  would  be  a  thrilling 
adventure.  To  painfully  shy  Gail  it  was 
an  ordeal.  She  faced  it.  She  worked 
hard,  meeting  people  and  being  pleasant 
while  she  was  "dying  inside."  And  then 
she  discovered  something:  other  people, 
in  varying  degrees,  were  uncertain  and  a 
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•Thanks  to  the 
Si;ot  lteducer  I 
lust  four  inches 
il  ium!  the  hips 
iiad  three  inches 
ound  tlie  waist- 
line, it's  amaz- 
ing." Mary  Mar- 
tin.  Long  Island 
City.  N.  Y. 


Reducing    Specialist    Savs : 

LOST 
WEIGHT 

where  it 
shows  most 

REDUCE 

most  any  part  of 
the  body  with 

SPOT  REDUCER 

Like  a  magic  wand,  the  "Spot  Reducer"  obeys 
your  every  wish.  Most  any  part  of  your  body 
where  it  is  loose  and  flabby,  wherever  you 
have  extra  weight  and  inches,  the  "Spot  Re- 
ducer' can  aid  you  in  acquiring  a  youthful, 
slender  and  graceful  figure. 
The  beauty  of  this  scientif- 
ically designed  Reducer  is 
that  the  method  is  so  simple 
and  easy,  the  results  quick, 
sure  and  harmless.  No  ex- 
ercises or  strict  diets.  No 
steambaths,  drugs  or  laxa- 
tives. 

Thousands  have  lost  weight 
this  way — in  hips,  abdomen, 
legs,  arms,  neck,  buttocks, 
etc.  The  same  method  used 
by  many  stage,  screen  and 
radio  personalities  and  lead- 
ing reducing  salons.  The 
"Spot  Reducer"  can  be  used 
in  your  spare  time  in  the 
privacy  of  your  own  room. 
It  breaks  down  fatty  tissues, 
tones  the  muscles  and  flesh, 
and  the  increased,  awakened 
blood  circulation  carries  away 
waste  fat.  Two  weeks  after 
using  the  "Spot  Reducer," 
look  in  the  mirror  and  see 
a  more  glamorous,  better, 
firmer,  slimmer  figure  that 
will  delight  you.  You  have 
nothing  to  lose  but  weight 
for  the  "Spot  Reducer"  is 
sold  on  a 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 
with  a  10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL 


If  the  "Spot  Re- 
ducer" doesn't  do 
the  wonders  lor  you 
as  it  has  for  others, 
if  you  don't  lose 
weight  and  inches 
where  you  want  to 
lose  it  most,  if 
you're  not  100%  de- 
lighted with' the  re- 
sults, your  money 
will  he  returned  at 
once. 


Miss  Nancy 
Mace,  Bronx.  Ni. 
Y.,  says:  "I  went 
from  size  If!  dress 
to  a  size  12  with 
the  use  of  the 
Spot  lteducer.  1 
am  glad  I  used 


N.  Y.,  says: 
ised  to  wear  a 
20  dress,  now  I 
wear  size  14.  thanks 
to  the  Snot  Iteduceri 
It  was  Ion  and  1  en- 
it. 


A  large  size  jar  of  Special  Formula 
Boily  Massage  Cream  will  he  included 
FKIOE  with  your  order  for  the  "Spot 
Ileducer." 

MAIL    COUPON  NOW! 

[  The  "Spot  Reducer"  Co.,  Dept.  K-2, 

I  871  Broad  St.,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  £ 

I  Send  me  at  once,  for  $2  cash,  check  or  money  9 
1  order,  the  "Spot  Reducer"  and  your  famous  • 
I  Special  Formula  Body  Massage  Cream,  post-  • 
I  paid.  If  I  am  not  100%  satisfied,  my  money 
•  will  be  refunded. 


Xante 


Address 


#  City   State  • 

••••••••••«••«••••••••••••• 
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SONGWRITERS 

crmtATIONAL  PRIZE  OFFER.  Write  a  "hit"  song 
^th  a  "hit"  writer  Fame  and  fortune  can  be  yours. 
Edited  n^nbeTof  song  poems,  melodies  or  complete 
•nncs  accepted  tor  consideration.  .  .  .  Each  song  ac- 
«pted  wiU  merit  legitimate  publication  and  recordings 
to  ■•top  artists"  freel  Monthly  "Hit  Tuners  Chatter 
folio  Recording  and  manuscript  service  for  hit  tune 
members:  . !  Join  the  "HIT  TUNERS.  Don't  delay! 
Write  today!  ..  . 

HIT  TUNE  SOCIETY  J£tudi.°,£ 
1446    Morningside   Court,    Hollywood   28,  Calif. 


WARMTH  FOR  BACKACHES 


Backaches,    sacro-iliot  or  lum-  ^/^\VfiA}yfiX^ 
bago  paint  all  benefit  from  Ihe  ~  j  \ -j, 
comforting    heal    produced  by„-lk 
AllcocV*  Porous  Ploster.    Give*  ^ 
relief,    supports    muscles.    25c  yj^s; 
.  .  .  buy  one  now.  // 


ALLCOCK'S  Porous  Plasters 


MOVIE  STAR  PHOTOS 

C/\  STARS  OF  TODAY  «t1  flfl 

JSJ         PHOTOS  FOR  ONLY  f l,UW 

Actual  real  glossy  photographs.  All  the  latest  stars. 
Every  one  a  beautiful  photograph.  WaUet  size,  ready 
for  vour  album,  stationery  or  frame.  Make  your  col- 
lection the  envy  of  your  friends.  Enclose  $1.00  with 

order.       MERCHANTS  STUDIO 

2815  Glenview  Rd.     Dept.  4     WILMETTE,  ILL. 


man 


VT-^n/" — 7 WHIRLING  SPRAY 
At  DRUG  COUNTERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


Free  Booklet.  Marvel  Co.,  911  East  St,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

1,000  POEMS  WANTED 

To  be  set  to  music  by  hit  writer.  Free  inspection 
of  all  materials  submitted.    Opportunities  un- 
limited today  for  successful  songs. 
Write  for  booklet,  "How  To  Write  and  Sell  a 

Hit  Song."  „ 

HIT  SONGS 
B0X  2841  Hollywood  28,  California 

WHY  WEAR 
DIAMONDS 

When  diamond-dazzling'  Zircons  from 
the  mines  of  far-away  mystic  Siam 
are  so  effective  and  inexpensive? 
Thrilling  beanty,  stand  acid,  true 
backs.full  of  FIREJExqoisite mount- 
ings. See  before  ypq  buy.  Write  for 
FREE  catalog. 

National  Zircon 
Co.,  Dept.  34 
Wheeling,  W.Va. 


FREE! 


ICTORY  \ 
CLOTHING  \ 
COLLECTION  ( 

For  Overseas  Relief  \ 

What  Can  You  Spare 
That  They  Can  Wear? 

Civ  coats,  boots  and  shoes 
tied  in  pairs,  dresses,  under- 
wear, suits,  shawls,  work 
shirts,  sweaters,  blankets, 
quilts,  shirts,  mufflers,  caps, 
mittens.  Get  your  bundle  to 
your  Clothing  Collection  de- 
pot NOW. 
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little  frightened  too.  Although  few  had 
to  conquer  the  real,  unreasoning  agony 
of  shyness  that  was  hers,  most  people 
had  a  little  of  it  to  fight. 

Back  in  Hollywood,  she  was  bolstered 
by  this  realization.  She  met  Diana  Lynn, 
her  co-star  in  "Our  Hearts  Were  Young 
and  Gay"  and  "Our  Hearts  Were  Grow- 
ing Up."  To  her  amazement,  she  learned 
that  Diana  admired  her.  It  was  amaz- 
ing, because  Gail  felt  the  same  way 
about  Diana,  who  now  is  Gail's  best 
friend.  "Tops  in  everything,  that's  Di  " 
says  Gail. 

Diana  and  her  friends,  Henry  Willson 
(who  is  Guy's  closest  friend)  and  Loren 
Tindall,  began  "working  on"  Gail,  get- 
ting her  to  go  out  with  them,  to  go 
places.  And  then  Gail  met  Guy. 

Love  at  first  sight  may  happen  to 
other  people.  Nothing  about  her  meet- 
ing with  Guy  makes  Gail  believe  in  it 
for  herself.  She  was  leaving  the  Para- 
mount lot  at  dusk  one  day  with  Billy 
DeWolfe  when  Lester  Luther,  the  voice 
coach,  introduced  her  to  the  tall,  tawny 
chap  just  out  of  the  Navy.  n 
"We  said  hello,  and  that  was  that, 
Gail  recalls.  "Of  course  it  was  rather 
dark,  and  I  didn't  really  see  him." 

Their  second  meeting  was  at  Henry 
Willson's,  one  afternoon  when  she 
dropped  by  with  friends.  Diana  and 
Loren  were  there,  and  a  few  other  people, 
and — Guy. 

"I  thought  he  was  conceited  and  a 
little  fresh,  the  way  he  made  remarks 
that  were  either  sarcastic  or  blunt,  I 
couldn't  tell  which.  Then  I  learned  that 
he  was  just  'covering  up'  a  little  of  the 
shyness  I  knew  so  well,"  says  Gail. 

She  saw  Guy  at  little  parties  after 
that,  always  with  the  Willson-Lynn-Tin- 
dall  crowd.  Then  Guy  went  to  work  at 
RKO,  Paramount's  neighbor,  and  began 
calling  Gail  and  Diana  to  join  him  for 
lunch.  From  there  it  was  an  easy  step 
to  single-dating— the  beach  on  Sunday, 
or  horseback  riding,  or  dancing,  or  just 
driving. 

Gail  knows  that  Guy  is  considered  the 
beau  ideal  and  that  bobby-sockers  squeal 
over  his  handsomeness  and  he-mannish 
looks.  "But  with  me,"  she  says,  "its 
not  his  looks  so  much — not  that  I'd 
change  them.  It's  that  he  is  so  sincere. 
When  he  says  something,  you  can  be- 
lieve it.  And  he  has  a  sense  of  humor 
— corny,  just  like  mine.  And  poise,  which 
I  don't  have.  He's  never  dull,  of  course, 
and  he's  so  understanding,  and  compe- 
tent, and  reliable,  and—"  She's  obviously 
fond  of  the  man. 

They  see  each  other  every  day.  Guy 
has  a  house  of  his  own  in  Beverly  Hills 
now,  but  he  is  over  at  the  Bussells  a 
great  deal  of  the  time.  The  Russells  like 
him—Gail's  mother  and  father,  and  her 
older  brother  George. 

On  some  of  their  dates  they  drive 
around,  with  Gail  rehearsing  Guy  in  his 
lines  for  the  picture  he  happens  to  be 
doing.  It  is  one  of  her  ambitions  to  do 
a  picture  with  him,  but  meanwhile  she 
pitches  in  to  help  his  career  by  reading 
other  women's  parts  for  him.  Both  of 
them,  remember,  were  thrust  into  the 
picture  world  with  no  previous  inclina- 
tion toward  acting.  Guy  was  as  untried 
in  "Since  You  Went  Away"  as  Gail  was 
in  her  first  Henry  Aldrich  film. 

Screen land 


Gail  has  blossomed  since  that  firsts 
ture,  and  there  are  times  when  she  is  as 
gay  and  vivacious  as  any  young  star  in 
town.  She  admits,  however,  that  occa- 
sionally she  reverts  to  her  old  shyness, 
and  Guy  and  Diana  and  "the  gang" 
must  work  on  her.  There  was  a  day 
when  Henry  Willson  called,  urging  her  to 
attend  a  certain  party.  Gail  declined. 

"But  you  must  go,"  said  Henry. 
"There'll  be  important  people  there.  It's 
important  for  you  to  go." 

"I  won't,"  said  Gail,  who  can  be  very 
stubborn.  Then  she  thought  of  the  old 
reliable  excuse:  "I've  nothing  to  wear." 

"Pick  up  something,"  Henry  coaxed. 

"Sounds  simple,"  laughed  Gail.  But 
she  knew  that  she  had  no  idea  of  going. 
It  was  not  her  day  for  a  party.  Then 
she  saw  Diana.  "Come  along  with  me, 
said  Di.  "I  want  to  go  and  say  hello  to 
Edie." 

So  they  dropped  by  the  studio  ward- 
robe department  where  smart  designer 
Edith  Head  reigns.  "And  before  I  knew 
it,"  Gail  recalls,  "Di  and  Edie  had  me 
decked  out  in  party  things— and  I  was 
on  my  way.  I'm  sure  it  was  all  a  con- 
spiracy, and  Guy  was  in  on  it.' 

A  while  back  Guy  made  his  stage  de- 
but in  the  little  theater  at  Laguna  Beach. 
He  was  a  hit  in  "Dear  Ruth.  Gail 
helped  him  rehearse  for  that,  too.  But 
on  the  opening  night  it  was  Gail,  not 
Guy,  who  had  a  fit  of  the  terrors. 

Henry  Willson  joined  them._  Henry, 
who  sponsored  Guy  in  pictures,  is  a  very 
conscientious,  responsible  friend.  "He  was 
a  nervous  wreck,"  smiles  Gail.  The 
three  of  us  drove  over  to  the  theater, 
Henry  and  I  trying  to  keep  Guy  calm— 
until  we  realized  that  it  was  we,  not  he, 
who  needed  calming." 

What  happened  during  the  perfor- 
mance indicates  how  closely  atune  are 
Gail  and  her  Guy.  "During  the  first  act 
I  chewed  my  nails  down  to  the  elbow, 
waiting  for  his  entrance.  After  the  first 
curtain  I  couldn't  sit  still  any  longer. 

Came  the  final  curtain,  and  wave  upon 
wave  of  applause  for  Guy.  And  Gail, 
alone  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  broke 
down  into  hysterical  tears.  She  had  cried 
like  that  once  before— at  the  end  of  the 
first  preview  of  "The  Uninvited.  That 
time  it  was  she  who  had  been  on  the 
screen.  This  time  it  was  Guy  on  a  stage. 
It  was  the  same. 

Some  evenings  Guy  cooks  dinner  for 
Gail  at  his  house.  Gail  boasts  that  he 
is  a  better  cook  than  she.  "I  dont  like 
to  eat,"  she  says,  "and  I  believe  a  good 
appetite  is  essential  in  a  good  cook.  iJut 
Guy — !" 

So  Guy  cooks,  and  they  eat— some- 
times with  "the  gang,"  sometimes  alone. 
And  after  dinner  they  sit  and  listen  to 
recordings,  and  talk  about  the  future  as 
young  love  has  talked  from  earliest  times. 

"We're  going  to  have  two  children — 
preferably  with  one  head  apiece,"  says 
Gail  with  the  gay  humor  she  calls 
"corny." 

Once  young  love  may  have  talked  of 
trips  to  the  county  fair  or  to  Niagara 
Falls.  What  if  these  two  talk  of  Pictures 
or  the  very  modern  home  they  11  build 
some  day,  or  of  trips  to  the  moon.-' 
They're  still  the  living  proof  of  trail  s 
own  words:  "Atomic  age  or  horse-and- 
buggy  days,  young  love  goes  on! 


New  Deal  for  Dvorak 
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restaurant  with  her  constant  companion 
Leona  Carey,  it  became  immediately  evi- 
dent that  she  dispelled  fog  now,  like  a 
ray  of  California  sunshine.  Her  smile 
had  something  so  genuinely  warm  and 
completely  without  artificiality  that  peo- 
ple at  surrounding  tables  found  them- 
selves looking  up  unable  to  refrain  from 
staring.  Her  smartly  tailored  plum  two- 
piece  suit,  matching  suede  pumps,  and 
key-shaped  gold  earrings  were  the  es- 
sence of  good  taste.  A  gold  brooch  of 
antique  coins  lent  the  final  note  of  ele- 
gance. 

Some  veterans  come  home  nervous, 
their  eyes  shift  from  one  object  to  an- 
other, their  talk  desultory,  but  all  these 
characteristics  are  lacking  in  Ann.  Be- 
fore answering  a  question  she  takes  a 
moment  to  reflect  and  then  with  slowly 
paced  words  gives  her  reply.  She  is  re- 
laxed. Her  glance  has  a  steadfastness 
and  she  talks  fluently.  This  composure, 
however,  hasn't  been  attained  in  ten  easy 
lessons.  Unlike  most  returning  soldiers 
who  are  accorded  a  rest  period,  Ann  was 
drafted  by  the  Victory  Committee  to  en- 
tertain G.I.'s  in  United  States  hospitals. 
For  six  months  she  toured  the  states  and 
soon  after  her  arrival  in  Hollywood  went 
to  work  before  the  cameras.  She  may 
well  be  commended  for  the  job  she  has 
done  in  disciplining  herself  out  of  mental 
chaos  from  the  "Ann  Abroad"  to  the 
"Ann  at  Home."  "My  sense  of  values 
hasn't  changed  as  a  result  of  the  war," 
she  declares,  "but  I  am  more  certain  of 
the  Tightness  of  my  convictions." 

She  understands  the  veteran's  prob- 
lems, for  she,  too,  has  been  faced  with 
,his  irrevocable  three  "musts":  start  a 
career  all  over  again,  readjust  her  per- 
sonal fife,  and  find  a  new  home.  "Noth- 
ing seems  real  here,"  she  says,  "it's  more 
like  a  dream."  A  mistiness  clouds  her 
green  eyes  as  she  adds  with  a  note  of 
sadness,  "What  was  more  like  reality  was 
being  in  a  London  bomb  shelter.  It's  a 
funny  thing — when  I  came  back  I  tried 
hard  to  forget  everything.  I  have  for- 
gotten mostly  everything  that  happened 
to  me,  even  things  I  want  to  remember 
— like  the  names  of  streets.  For  months 
after  I  got  home,  especially  because  I 
was  living  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley, 
ambulance  sirens  frightened  me  because 
they  sound  exactly  like  an  alert.  Anyone 
who  was  in  London  three  and  a  half 
years  was  never  out  of  danger.  I  had 
many  near  misses.  Everybody's  life  was 
a  dime  novel.  I  got  used  to  bombings 
and  was  flat  on  my  face  many  times." 

At  the  height  of  the  "blitz"  period, 
she  made  two  pictures,  "Squadron  Lead- 
er X"  and  "Escape  to  Danger,"  in  both 
the  films  appearing  opposite  Eric  Port- 
man.  After  the  hectic  conditions  under 
which  she  worked  in  the  British  studios, 
she  was  glad  to  return  to  ambulance 
duty. 

When  America  entered  the  war,  Ann 
and  Bebe  Daniels  joined  the  USO,  tour- 
ing the  British  Isles  and  Ireland.  They 
were  the  first  to  entertain  our  boys  on 
Irish  soil.  For  Ann  it  was  an  occasion 
she  will  never  forget.   Although  it  was 


probably  the  first  time  a  musical  revue 
was  ever  given  in  mud,  the  performance 
was  a  huge  success. 

Discussing  her  frequent  departures 
from  Hollywood  from  which  each  time 
'  she  was  able  to  reemerge  as  one  of  the 
industry's  most  proficient  players,  Ann 
said,  "The  only  times  I  ever  left  Holly- 
wood were  the  times  I  thought  it  was 
necessary.  Not  because  I  disliked  Holly- 
wood. It  was  not  a  matter  of  desertion. 
More  important  things  had  to  be  done. 
More  important  than  my  career." 

To  Ann  the  title  "glamor  town"  as  ap- 
plied to  Hollywood  is  a  misrepresentation 
of  the  hardest  working  community  in  the 
country.  In  her  opinion  the  people  here 
are  more  industrious  and  intent  upon  do- 
ing a  good  job  than  in  any  other  place  in 
the  world. 

Contrary  to  the  views  of  others,  she 
does  not  regard  abandonment  of  a  career 
as  a  calamity.  Occasionally,  she  thinks, 
people  should  take  a  rest  from  their 
labors  in  order  to  reinforce  themselves 
mentally  and  physically.  She  cites  the 
case  of  Joan  Crawford,  who  has  returned 
to  the  screen  after  a  two  years'  absence 
with  a  freshness,  vigor,  and  vision  appar- 
ent in  her  recent  screen  performances. 

When  Ann  returned  to  Hollywood,  in- 
stead of  taking  a  much-needed  rest,  she 
immediately  set  about  making  plans  to 
resume  her  screen  career.  She  didn't  ex- 
pect to  reach  the  top  rung  of  the  ladder 
in  one  leap.  After  all,  she  had  been  away 
for  three  and  a  half  years.  She  knew 
she  was  treading  on  test  ground  and 
must  again  give  proof  of  her  talent,  so 
she  searched  for  parts  to  which  she  felt 
she  could  do  justice.  Speaking  of  her 
position  at  that  time,  she  says,  "You 
do  not  pick  and  choose  the  parts  you 
would  like  to  do.  You  do  what  you  are 
able  to.  You  wait  until  you  find  a  wise 
compromise." 

The  "wise  compromise"  materialized 
when  Republic  Studios  offered  her  a 
contract  and  the  feminine  lead  in  "The 
Flame  of  the  Barbary  Coast"  opposite 
John  Wayne.  Response  from  the  critics 
resulted  in  other  producers  signaling  for 
her  services  and  she  went  on  loan-out 
to  appear  in  "Masquerade  in  Mexico," 
"Abilene  Town,"  and  "Bachelors'  Daugh- 
ters." Taking  stock  of  her  potentialities 
at  this  point,  she  decided  to  obtain  her 
release  from  Republic.  Since  the  studio 
acquired  its  largest  returns  from  the 
"horse  and  saddle"  epics,  and  Ann 
couldn't  even  ride,  she  felt  it  wasn't  fair  j 
to  Hollywood,  the  horse,  or  herself,  to 
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continue.  Republic's  head,  Herbert 
Yates,  finally  came  around  to  Ann's  way 
of  thinking,  with  the  result  she  bought 
back  her  contract  for  $25,000  and 
launched  forth  as  a  free-lance  player. 

Then,  for  Ann,  came  "the  most  per- 
fect experience  of  my  career."  Director 
Al  Lewin  was  looking  for  an  actress  to 
play  Madeleine  in  "Bel  Ami."  For  two 
years  he  had  been  preparing  for  the  pro- 
duction. The  role  demanded  not  only  a 
woman  whose  type  corresponded  to  the 
one  depicted  in  the  story,  but  one  of 
exceptional  dramatic  skill.  The  part  is 
worthy  of  Ann's  abilities.  Madeleine  is 
a  forceful  character.  As  George  Sanders' 
wife  in  the  film  she  acts  as  the  guiding 
influence  in  his  life,  and  the  only  woman 
he  really  respects.  "From  the  standpoint 
of  size  this  is  not  the  biggest  partj  have 
ever  played,"  comments  Arm,  "but  I 
think  it  is  the  most  interesting." 

Ann,  who  for  years  hasn't  tipped  the 
scales  over  101,  has  gained  five  pounds 
since  working  in  "Bel  Ami"  and  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  finds  herself  devoid 
of  nervous  exhaustion  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  which  she  attributes  to  Director 
Lewin  and  the  atmosphere  of  calm,  good 
spirits  he  creates  during  production.  "I 
think  I  am  enjoying  working  with  Al 
Lewin  more  than  any  director  I  have 
ever  worked  with,"  says  Ann.  "I  have 
complete  confidence  in  him." 

She  is  enthusiastic  over  the  clothes 
she  wears  in  the  1880  French  period  pic- 
ture. "I  think  a  lot  of  the  styles  could 
be  worn  today  for  evening  clothes,  with- 
out corsets,"  Ann  says.  "I  am  buying  one 
of  the  jackets.  It  will  be  perfect  for 
today.  I  think  a  lot  of  the  things  are 
flattering  and  are  coming  back.  I  have 
a  hat  in  the  picture  that  I  could  wear 
any  place. .  It  is  far  less  extreme  than 
some  of  the  hats  I  see  today." 

A  glimpse  into  Ann's  background  re- 
veals she  was  the  daughter  of  Edward 
McKim  and  Ann  Lear,  both  well-known 
thespians,  who  left  New  York  and  came 
to  Los  Angeles  when  she  was  very  young. 
Ann  attended  the  Page  School  in  Pasa- 
dena and  Occidental  College  where  she 
majored  in  journalism  and  became  editor 
of  the  school  paper.    Concluding  her 


academics,  she  obtained  a  job  as  cub  re- 
porter on  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Her 
job  covering  fires  was  cut  short  because 
of  her  poor  sense  of  direction.  Once  too 
often  she  missed  a  fire  and  found  herself 
minus  a  story,  so  she  was  fired.  Mean- 
while she  had  acquired  dexterity  as  a 
ballet  dancer  and  secured  a  spot  in  the 
MGM  chorus.  A  year  and  a  half  later 
she  was  assistant  dance  director  to 
Sammy  Lee  and  teaching  Joan  Crawford 
her  first  dance  routines.  All  along,  how- 
ever, she  had  wanted  to  act.  Through 
her  friend  Karen  Morley  she  obtained 
an  interview  with  Howard  Hawkes  and 
walked  out  of  the  studio  with  a  contract 
from  Producer  Howard  Hughes.  Her 
role  in  "Scarface"  proved  her  ability  and 
she  subsequently  made  many  films  for 
Warners. 

When  Ann  was  eighteen  she  married 
Leslie  Fenton,  writer,  actor,  and  director. 
Time  and  again  she  has  pocketed  her 
screen  career  to  be  with  him  whether  it 
was  to  take  a  trek  around  the  globe  in 
a  tramp  steamer,  or  as  more  recently  to 
go  to  England  with  him  when  he  enlisted 
in  the  English  Navy.  When  he  received 
a  serious  leg  injury  at  St.  Nazaire  and 
was  later  sent  back  to  England,  Ann  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  various  hospitals.  When 
he  received  the  DSC  from  the  King  of 
England,  she  was  there. 

Sensational  divorces  have  for  years 
been  a  standard  Hollywood  legend,  but 
when  Ann  and  Leslie  announced  their 
intention  to  divorce  the  critics  of  Holly- 
wood conduct  straightened  up  in  their 
chairs,  shook  their  heads,  and  expostu- 
lated, "Something  has  gone  wrong. 
Where  are  those  sensational  press  no- 
tices?" The  dignity  with  which  Ann  and 
Leslie  have  separated  will  undoubtedly 
bring  them  both  additional  respect. 

"Our  marriage  wasn't  a  usual  one," 
she  explained.  "We  were  married  when 
we  were  both  very  young.  We  were 
happy  for  many  years.  I  have  a  great 
respect  and  admiration  for  Leslie.  I 
think  he  is  a  most  talented  and  interest- 
ing person.  We  both  have  a  deep  respect 
for  each  other.  We  went  through  so 
much  together,  there  will  always  be  a 
bond  between  us." 
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Happy  New  Year!  Martha  Vickers  next- 
musical  "The  Time,  the  Place,  and  the 
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to  be  seen  in  Warner  Brothers'  Technicolor 
Girl,"  with  Dennis  Morgan  and  Jack  Carson. 
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Pa'f.  ^vans — beautiful  motion  picture  actress,  co-starrins 
in  "Shine  on  Texas  Moon/    a  Republic  production. 
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"PINK 
TOOTH  0RUSH  * 


GIRL:  No,  I'm  not  hungry.  Just  looking. 

CUPID :  Just  looking,  she  says!  "Lovelorn  Maiden  Gazes 
Yearningly  at  Valentine,  and  says  she's—" 

GIRL:  Smart-aleck!  Know-it-all!  Instead  of  poking  fun 
at  me,  you  might  try  to  help! 

CUPID:  Me  help  you?  Why  don't  you  stop  moping 
long  enough  to  help  yourself?  Smile  at  men.  Gleam 
at  'em,  give  'em  the  old  glitter.  They'll  eat  it  up! 

GIRL:  And  then  have  stomach-ache!  You  should  see 
my  smile,  Cupid.  Looks  as  though  it  got  dragged  along 
a  country  road.  I  clean  my  teeth  faithfully,  but— 

CUPID:  No  sparkle,  eh?  And  "pink"  on  your 
tooth  brush? 

GIRL:  Well,  now  that  I  think  of  it— 

CUPID:  Now  that  you  think  of  it!  You  beanhead! 
"Pink"  is  a  warning  to  see  your  dentist.  Let  him 
figure  out  what's  what.  He  may  say  it's  just  a  case  of 
soft  foods  robbing  your  gums  of  exercise.  If  so,  he'll 
probably  suggest  "the  helpful  stimulation  of 
Ipana  and  massage." 

GIRL:  And  then,  as  I'm  walking  out,  he'll  hand  me  a 
box  containing  one  bright  smile— 

CUPID:  Nitwit,  bright  smiles  depend  largely  on  firm, 
healthy  gums.  Ipana  not  only  cleans  teeth— it's 
designed,  with  gentle  massage,  to  help  gums.  If  your 
dentist  suggests  massage  with  Ipana,  start  right  in 
. . .  and  Baby,  you'll  be  on  the  way  to  a  smile 
that'll  have  men  eating  their  hearts  out  for  you! 
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The  greatest 
star  of  the 
screen ! 


This  is  the  year  of  "The  Yearling"  and 
this  month  we're  going  to  let  a  number 
of  America's  famous  authors  tell  you 
about  M-G-M's  finest  picture. 

★     ★     *  ★ 
All  these  writers  saw  the  preview  of 
"The  Yearling"  and  it's  a  privilege  to 
have  them  as  our  guest  columnists. 


THORNTON  DELEHANTY  of 
"Redbook  Magazine":  "Heart-warm- 
ing story,  and  superb  acting  and  pro- 
duction. 'The  Yearling'  is  an  enthralling 
film,  a  masterpiece." 

★  ★  ★  ★ 
LOUELLA  PARSONS,  Hollywood's 
famed  columnist:  "A  tender,  true  and 
really  lovely  picture — one  you  will 
thank  M-G-M  for  making  ...  I  laughed 
at  it  and  wept  at  it  and  loved  every 
minute  of  it  and  I  think  you  will  too. 
Claude  Jarman,  Jr.,  as  'Jody'  is  great!" 

mm:    '  — —       '  ' 

★  ★ 

URSULA 
PARROTT : 
"An  enchant- 
ing background 
of  woodland 

and  wilderness,   

photographed  in  Technicolor  so  subtly 
perfect  it  deepens  and  intensifies  every 
mood  of  the  story." 

★  ★  ★  ★ 
OCTAVUS  ROY  COHEN:  "The  out- 
standing feature  of  'The  Yearling'  is  (to 
my  way  of  thinking)  the  superlative 
performance  of  Jane  Wyman  as  Ma 
Baxter.  She  plays  an  exacting  and  diffi- 
cult role  with  superb  restraint  and 
dynamic  power." 


BENNETT 
CERF,  author 
and  columnist: 
"If  there  is  any 
justice  in  Hol- 
lywood, 'The 
Yearling'  'should  waltz  off  with  just 
about  all  the  Oscars  in  sight." 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

And  that's  why: 
This  is  the  year 
of  "The  Year- 
ling"! 

—lea 

★  ★    ★  ★ 

"The  Yearling",  starring  Gregory  Peck 
and  Jane  Wyman,  is  a  Clarence  Brown 
production.  The  cast  also  includes 
Claude  Jarman,  Jr.,  as  "Jody",  Clem 
Bevans,  Margaret  Wycherly,  Forrest 
Tucker.  Screen  play  by  Paul  Osborn, 
based  on  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Novel  by 
Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawlings.  Directed  by 
Clarence  Brown,  produced  by  Sidney 
Franklin.  A  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  pic- 
ture in  Technicolor. 
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That's  the  status  of  Jimmy  Stewart,  as  we  go  to  press 

Tough  Luck  Lew  Ayres  .  .  .'  S.  R'.  Mook  50 

Most  misunderstood  man  in  Hollywood  sympathetically  appraised 

Can  You  Say  "Gay-Zah?"  Virginia  Sullivan  Tomlinson  52 

Then  you're  calling  Charles  Korvin  by  hh  right  name 

PLUS:  ^£3^/4^ 

George  Sanders  and  Angela  Lansbury,  in 

"The  Private  Affairs  of  Bel  Ami"   28 

Ginger  Rogers,  in  "The  Magnificent  Doll"   32 

Judy  Garland  and  Van  Johnson,  starring  in 

"Till  the  Clouds  Roll  By"   38 

Hemingway  Hero:  Gregory  Peck,  in  "The  Macomber  Affair"   41 

Merle  Oberon,  next  in  "Temptation"   43 

PLUS:  /^/^^^^^W 

Hot  from  Hollywood  •  -  •  ■  •  J* 

Your  Guide  to  Current  Films  Selected  by  Delight  Evans  8 
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INTIMATE  FACTS 

you  should  know  about 

THIS  HIGHER  TYPE 


rcme 


Easier— Daintier— More  Convenient 


Greaseless  Suppository  Gives 
Continuous  Medication  For  Hours. 
Easy  To  Carry  If  Away  From  Home! 

Too  many  wives  still  live  in  much  ig- 
norance about  this  higher  type  inti- 
mate feminine  cleanliness.  If  only 
they'd  learn  about  Zonitors — one  of 
the  most  effective  methods  ever  dis- 
covered and  so  widely  used  among 
highly  intelligent  and  exacting 
women. 

Zonitors  are  so  much  easier,  daintier 
and  more  convenient — so  powerful 
yet  absolutely  safe  to  delicate  tissues. 

Positively  Non-Irritating;  Non-Smarting 

Zonitors  are  greaseless,  stainless, 
snow-white  vaginal  suppositories. 
When  inserted,  they  instantly  begin 
to  release  their  powerful  germicidal 
properties  and  continue  to  do  so  for 
hours — assuring  you  hours  of  con- 
tinuous  medication.  Yet  they  are 
safe  to  the  most  delicate  tissues.  Posi- 
tively non-burning,  non-irritating, 
non-poisonous. 

Leave  No  Tell-Tale  Odor 

Zonitors  actually  destroy  offending 
odor.  Help  guard  against  infection. 
They  kill  every  germ  they  touch.  You 
know  it's  not  always  possible  to  con- 
tact all  the  germs  in  the  tract,  but 
you  can  be  sure  Zonitors  immediately 
kill  every  reachable  germ  and  keep 
them  from  multiplying.  Buy  at  any 
drugstore. 


FREE:  Mail  this  coupon  today  for 
free  booklet  sent  In  plain  wrap- 
per. Reveals  frank  intimate  facts. 
Zonitors,  Dept.  ZSS-27,  370  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Name. 


Address 
City  


HOT  from 


How'd  you  like  Rita  Hayworth's  new  blonde,  shingled  hairdo?  You'll  see  her 
wearing  it  on  the  screen  in  "The  Lady  from  Shanghai,"  Columbia  picture  di- 
rected by  her  husband,  Orson  Welles,  with  her  here  on  the  road  to  Acapulco 
where  they  filmed  exterior  scenes.  But  first,  you'll  recognize  the  familiar  red- 
headed Hayworth  complete  with  glamor  bob  in  current  release,  "Down  to  Earth.' 


BOB  HUTTON,  now  married  to  Clea- 
tus  Caldwell  and  living  way  out  m 
San  Fernando  Valley,  is  so  happy  he's 
superstitious  about  mentioning  it.  Be- 
lieve it  or  not,  Bob,  who  used  to  haunt 
the  night  clubs  with  Lana  Turner,  now 
has  to  be  coaxed  to  come  in  to  a  Holly- 
wood party.  He  and  Cleatus  are  so  in 
love  with  their  little  home,  they're  try- 
ing to  buy  it. 

WHEN  Nora  Eddington  Flynn's  sec- 
ond child  is  born  next  February, 
Errol  will  still  be  somewhere  around 
Tahiti.  Upon  his  return,  Errol  reports 
to  MGM  to  fulfill  Warner  Brothers' 
obligation  for  the  loan  of  Bill  Powell  in 
"Life  with  Father."  They're  looking  for 
a  vehicle  to  co-star  Errol  with  Greer 
Garson.  What  a  team  they'll  make! 

Ann  Sheridan,  below,  still  has  eyes  for  Steve 
Hannagan;  Michael  O'Shea  and  Virginia 
Mayo  lunch  at  Brown  Derby,  right,  below; 
Yvonne  De  Carlo  dresses  in  gingham  for 
costume  party,  right,  with  Robert  Stack. 


IN  ORDER  to  complete  her  role  in 
"Chicken  Every  Sunday"  in  "time," 
Jeanne  Crain  is  the  busiest  chick  on  the 
20th  lot.  Jeanne  expects  the  stork  this 
spring.  At  least  her  search  for  a  cradle 
is  ended.  Betty  Grable,  hearing  about  it 
and  knowing  how  hard  they  are  to  find, 
sent  word  to  Jeanne  that  she  may  use 
the  one  Betty  and  Harry  James  orig- 
inally purchased  for  their  own  little 
glamor  girl. 


State. 
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How  to  Relieve 
PERIODIC 
PAIN? 

Ill  answer  that','.. 


Just  take  a  Midol  tablet  with  a 
glass  of  water.  That's  all! 
Then  you  can  forget  that  old- 
fashioned  idea  that  functional 
periodic  pain  means  suffering, 
for  you  will  be  doing  what  mil- 
lions of  girls  and  women  do,  to 
get  relief  from  periodic  pain, 
headache,  backache  and  that 
"let-down"  feeling. 
You  see,  Midol's  formula  is  so 
compounded  that  it  doesn't  in- 
terfere with  the  normal  men- 
strual process,  yet  it  helps  give 
quick  relief  from  pain  and  dis- 
comfort in  3  ways:  1 — Midol 
contains  an  exclusive  ingredient 
that  relaxes  tense  muscles — 
soothes  cramps  fast.  2 — A  second 
ingredient  relieves  menstrual 
headache  quickly.  3 — Still  _  an- 
other ingredient  acts  to  dispel 
"blues",  picks  you  up! 
So  take  a  Midol  tablet  with  a 
glass  of  water  at  the  first  sign  of 
menstrual  pain,  and  learn  how 
easy  you  can  go  through  your 
period.  Your  druggist  has  Midol. 


I  PERSONAL  SAMPLE— in  plain  envelope. 
|  Write  Dept.  11-27  Room  11,18, 

I     1,1  East  1,2nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

■  CRAMPS -HEADACHE -BLUES" 

mm  wm  mm  w&  w&  wm  sm  mm  mm  '4, 


Go!dwyn-RKO 
* 

HUMORESQUE 


Warners 
* 

THE  RAZOR'S  EDGE 


20th  Century-Fox 
* 

SONG  OF  THE  SOUTH 


A  great  picture?  We  say  yes,  even  though  the  story 
deals  with  the  every-day  events  which  might  have  hap- 
pened to  you  when  your  serviceman  came  home — per- 
haps like  the  sergeant  and  former  bank  official  which 
Fredric  March  plays,  or  an  air  force  hero  and  ex- 
soda-jerk  like  Dana  Andrews,  or  perhaps  like  Harold 
Russell,  the  sailor  whose  man-made  hands  cause  a  mo- 
mentary shock  to  his  family  and  friends.  Is  there  a  rea- 
son for  their  restlessness  that  first  night  when  they  con- 
vened at  Butch' s  place  to  rally  deflated  spirits?  Yes, 
here  are  the  answers  to  many  questions.  Aiding  their 
reconversion  to  civilian  life,  in  splendid  performances, 
are  Myrna  Loy.  the  sergeant's  wife,  his  daughter,  Tere- 
sa Wright.  ItVMacKinlay  Kantor's  story,  and  William 
Wyler's  direction  of  it  deftly  mixes  laughter  and  tears. 


A  brooding  sadness  sets  the  pace  in  the  opening  scene 
as  John  Garfield,  a  famous  violinist,  haunted  by  the 
tragic  ending  of  his  ill-fated  romance  with  his  beauti- 
ful patroness,  Joan  Crawford,  suddenly  interrupts  his 
concert.  But  the  scripters,  Clifford  Odets  and  Zachary 
Gold,  who  adapted  this  version  of  Fannie  Hurst's  story, 
hasten  to  alleviate  the  mood  in  the  flashback  to  the  vir 
tuoso's  childhood  days  in  the  family's  home  over  a  gro 
eery  store,  his  struggle  to  master  the  music  he  loves  so 
much,  and  his  compelling  love  for  the  brittle  and  disil- 
lusioned patroness,  a  role  Joan  Crawford  plays  to  per- 
fection. It's  the  stars'  picture,  but  the  fine  support  given 
by  pianist  Oscar  Levant  in  a  particularly  satirical  and 
witty  performance,  J.  Carrol  Naish,  Ruth  Nelson  and 
Joan  Chandler  puts  this  film  in  the  top-drawer  class. 


Few  mctures  have  ever  achieved  the  impact  of  this 
one!  Daring  to  be  different,  Darryl  Zanuck  has  pre- 
sented an  amazing  adaptation  of  W.  Somerset  Maug- 
ham's book— amazing  because  it  never  compromises 
with  the  true  purpose:  to  explain  the  process  and 
method  of  a  sincere  young  man  seeking  spiritual  at- 
tainment. Edmund  Goulding  directs  so  discerningly 
that  Larry  DarreU's  search  becomes  exciting  drama.  As 
Larry,  Tyrone  Power  is  superb,  his  striking  good  looks 
subordinated  to  an  inspired  characterization.  Gene 
Tierney  is  fine  as  the  girl  whose  beauty  is  not  enough 
to  make  the  hero  forsake  his  spiritual  quest.  Anne 
Baxter  is  -a  revelation  as  Sophie.  Clifton  Webb  per- 
fectly realizes  his  assignment  as  the  cvnical  snob, 
Templeion.  His  death  scene  is  memorable  acting  indeed. 


Walt  Disney-RKO 

ScREENLAND 


Too  many  of  us,  perhaps,  have  forgotten  those  charac- 
ter-molding events  of  our  childhood— those  tragic  ado- 
lescent mishaps,  our  ecstatic  pleasures-over  the  simplest 
things.  But  Walt  Disney  didn't  forget,  and  we  have 
him  to  thank  for  this  picture,  based  on  Joel  Chandler 
Harris'  Uncle  Remus  tales.  It's  unparalleled  in  Tech- 
nicolor beauty,  in  homespun  philosophy  anyone  can  use 
to  excellent  advantage,  and  in  the  pleasurable  account 
of  two  very  personable  youngsters,  Bobbie  Driscoll  and 
Luana  Patten — not  to  mention  the  cartoon  characters 
of  Brer  Rabbit  and  all  of  his  .  fellow  critters.  James 
Baskett,  as  Uncle  Remus,  might  well  have  been  the 
original,  he  is  that  faithful  to  the  role.  Rounding  out 
the  live  talent  cast,  Ruth  Warrick,  Lucille  Watson, 
and   Hattie  McDaniel   score  in  fine  performances. 
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DO  YOU  WANT •  •  • 

Longer  Hair? 

*THEN  TRY  THIS  PROVEN  EASY 
SYSTEM  ON  YOUR  HAIR  *  *  *  * 
Helps  Prevent  Brittle  Ends  Breaking  Off! 

•  Hair  May  Get  Longer 

when  scalp  and  hair  conditions  are  normal  and 
the  dry,  brittle,  breaking  off  hair  can  be  retarded 
by  supplementing  the  natural  hair  oils,  it  has  a 
chance  to  get  longer  and  much  more  beautiful. 
Just  try  the  easy  JUELENE  System  7  days  and 
let  your  mirror  prove  results.  Your  money  back 
if  not  delighted.  See  if  Juelene's  tendency  to  help 
your  hair  to  become  softer,  silkier,  more  lustrous 
than  it  has  been  before — in  just  one  short  week 
helps  your  hair  gain  its  normal  beauty, 

O  BRUNETTES,  BLONDES.  TITIANS! 

Just  try  this  System  on  your  HAIR  seven 
days  and  see  if  you  are  really  enjoying  the 
pleasure  of  LONGER  HAIR  that  so  often 
captures  Love  and  Romance  for  you. 

•  Send  No  Money! 

Just  mail  the  convenient  introductory  coupon.  Take 
advantage  of  this  Fully  Guaranteed  Introductory 
Offer  today,  and  know  at  last  the  happiness  of  pos- 
sessing really  lovelier  hair  and  be  envied  by  so  many. 
JUEL  COMPANY,  4727  N.  Damen,  Chicago  25,  Illinois 

^rruJFoul  inIrodTcmyTou  pon  i] 

I  JUEL  COMPANY,  Dept.  A-602. 
|  4727  North  Damen,  Chicago  25,  III. 

I  Yea,  I  want  easy-to-manage,  longer  hair.  I  will  try  the  I 

■  JUELENE  SYSTEM  for  7  days.  If  my  mirror  doesn't  | 

■  show  satisfactory  results,  I  will  ask  for  my  money  back.  ■ 

□  I  am  enclosing  $1.00. 

□  Send  G.  O.D.  plus  postage. 
I  JUELENE  Gomes  in  2  Forms 

D  POMADE       □  LIQUID 

|  NAME  J 

■  ADDRESS     J 

I  CITY  .  ZONE  STATE   I 

■  [  -f  Our  Customers  Participate  in  Gifts     ^fl  j 


UNDERCURRENT— MGM 


Robert  Taylor  comes  back  in  this  film,  co- 
starring  Katharine  Hepburn,  and  sets  a 
brand  new  standard  for  himself — one  which 
will  have  his  faithful  fans  singing  his  prais- 
es. Never  again  will  they  be  satisfied  with 
those  sweetly  romantic  roles  he  used  to  play 
before  his  service  in  the  Navy.  His  forte 
for  drama  and  suspense  matches  Katharine 
Hepburn's  well-proved  talent,  and  his  delin- 
eation of  the  war  industrialist  whose  past 
history  forms  a  mysterious  undercurrent 
which  threatens  to  wreck  his  marriage  will 
have  you  gnawing  your  nails  with  anxiety. 
His  wife,  a  scientist's  daughter  more  _  at 
home  in  the  laboratory  than  in  the  drawing 
room,  is  another  superb  role  for  Katharine 
Hepburn.  There's  another  treat— Robert 
Mitchum — and    a    spine-tingling  climax. 


PLAINSMAN  AND  THE  LADY— Republic 

The  Pony  Express  has  always  provided 
first  rate  action  for  horse  operas,  and  it 
doesn't  fail  its  duty  for  this  one,  with  Wil- 
liam Elliott  and  Vera  Ralston  in  the  co- 
starring  roles.  Scripters  also  have  cooked 
up  a  fine  political  intrigue  to  hound  the 
horses'  hoofbeats  across  some  spectacular 
scenery  of  the  wild  west,  which  lets  the  au- 
dience in  for  a  variety  of  settings  ranging 
from  Washington  ballrooms  to  the  usual 
rip-roaring  saloons.  With  exciting  skirm- 
ishes with  fake  Indians  hired  by  the  smooth 
villain,  Joseph  Schildkraut,  his  f  emme  coun- 
terpart, Gail  Patrick,  who  frees  herself  to 
marry  him  by  literally  shocking  her  wealthy 
banker-husband  to  death,  and  you  have  all 
the  ingredients  for  a  top  action  thriller. 


CALIFORNIA — Paramount 

Adventure  runs  riot  in  this  Technicolorful- 
ly  scenic  film  based  on  early  California  his- 
tory when  her  admittance  to  the  Union  was 
threatened  by  1848  "gangsters."  There's 
never  a  dull  moment  with  Ray  Milland  (su- 
per in  his  first  Western  role)  as  the  cov- 
ered-wagon guide,  and  the  leader  behind  the 
people's  choice  for  delegate  to  the  Conven- 
tion at  Monterey,  and  Barbara  Stanwyck, 
the  beautiful  gambler  who  becomes  the  first 
lady  through  her  association  with  the  pow- 
er-mad "dictator"  of  Pharaoh  City.  That's 
a  fine  set-up  for  a  lot  of  excitement,  but  in 
addition  you'll  enjoy  Barry  Fitzgerald  as 
one  of  those  characters  he  does  so  well,  a 
philosophical  old  farmer  with  heart  of  gold. 


THE  PERFECT  MARRIAGE — Wallis- Paramount 

A  pleasing  welcome-back  picture  for  David 
Niven,  six  years  with  the  British  Army,  is 
this  sophisticated  comedy  of  blitzed  wedded 
bliss.  He  was  having  a  happy  time  with  his 
screen  wife,  Loretta  Young,  on  their  tenth 
wedding  anniversary,  until  ennui  set  in  and 
they  both  fell  victims  to  their  meddlesome, 
gossip-mongering  friends.  So  just  see  what 
happens!  Daughter  Cookie  (Nona  Griffith) 
learns  the  astonishing  behavior  of  other 
children  of  divorce.  That  result,  added  to 
the  fact  that  Loretta's  intended  second  hus- 
band (Eddie  Albert),  a  rugged  individual 
who  proposes  living  somewhere  in  the  wilds 
of  South  America  but  doesn't  know  how  to 
cure  the  recurring  crick  in  her  back,  is 
enough  to  bring  about  a  hasty  reconcilia- 
tion and  make  theirs  a  perfect  marriage. 


NOTORIOUS   GENTLEMAN— Rank- Universal 

The  portrait  of  a  thorough-going  scoundrel, 
who  knows  he's  one,  is  a  role  which  Rex 
Harrison  plays  magnificently.  If  we  didn't 
know  he  is  really  a  very  nice  guy — his  per- 
formance, and  the  script  by  Sidney  Gilliat 
and  Frank  Lauder  are  that  convincing !  Of 
course,  it's  necessarily  episodic,  but  fine  di- 
rection by  Gilliat  welds  the  engrossing  inci- 
dents neatly  together.  It  starts  with  the 
rake's  expulsion  from  Oxford,  takes  him  to 
South  America  on  a  coffee  plantation  job, 
back  to  the  continent  as  a  contestant  in  ha- 
zardous auto  races,  to  England  with  a  refu- 
gee wife  (Lilli  Palmer,  his  real-life  wife) 
where  he  falls  in  love  with  his  father's  sec- 
retary (Margaret  Johnston).  It's  a  frank 
history,  with  an  heroic,  satisfactory  end. 


THAT  BRENNAN  GIRL— Republic 


Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns'  story  about  moth- 
ers, contrasting  those  who  really  deserve 
the  title  with  those  who  should  be  in  some 
kind  of  institution  for  wayward  parents, 
makes  engrossing  film  fare,  with  Mona 
Freeman  and  James  Dunn  giving  telling 
performances  in  the  co-starring  roles.  Mo- 
na's  mother  is  so  selfishly  vain  about  her 
own  appearance  that  she  poses  as  her  sister, 
while  James  Dunn's  is  the  typical  Irish  pro- 
vider of  corned  beef  and  cabbage,  who 
knows  all  and  says  nothing  about  her  son's 
racketeering  trade.  Mona  gets  her  first  good 
break  when  she  marries  William  Marshall, 
a  naval  officer  who  returns  to  war.  There's  a 
happy  ending  and  a  pointed  moral  to  parents. 
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ff^at  does  a  girl  § 

have  to  do 
...turn  inside  out 
...to  make  you  seef 


BOGART 


SCOTT 


in 


JOHN  CROMWELL'S 


A 

COLUMBIA 
PICTURE 


Dead  tetonfo^ 


Morris         Charles      William        Marvin  Wallace 

CARNOVSKY- CANE -PRINCE -MILLER -FORD 

Screenplay  by  Oliver  H.  P.  Garrett,  Steve  Fisher 
Directed  b*  JOHN  CROMWELL  •  Produced  by  SIDNEY  BIDOELL 
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Boos  and  Coos 

Are  you  in  a  fret  because  your  favorite 
star  is  not  getting  the  credit  he  or  she 
deserves  ?  Well,  you  can  at  least  do  your 
part  in  rectifying  the  oversight  by  writ- 
ing about  it  to  Fans'  Forum.  Or  do  you 
want  to  call  your  fellow  Forumeers'  at- 
tention to  a  particularly  grand  film 
which  shouldn't  be  missed,  and  just  what 
you  liked  about  it?  Producers,  stars, 
writers  and  directors  are.  all  interested 
in  these  subjects  and  any  other  topic 
concerning  the  making  of  movies. 
Monthly  awards  for  the  best  letters  pub- 
lished :  $10.00.  $5.00  and  ten  $1.00  prizes. 
Closing  date  is  the  25th  of  the  month. 

Please  address  your  letters  to  Fans' 
Forum,  Screen  land,  37  West  57th 
Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


WONDER  CITY 
First  Prize  Letter 
£10.00 

While  in  the  service,  I  was  for  several 
weeks  stationed  on  a  Navy  Base  within  easy 
distance  of  Hollywood.  Having  always  been 
a  "movie  fan,"  I  was  naturally  quite  inter- 
ested in  seeing  as  much  of  that  city  as  pos- 
sible in  the  short  time  afforded  me.  So, 
practically  all  my  liberties  were  spent  there. 

I  don't  quite  know  just  what  my  imagina- 
tion had  led  me  to  expect  from  that  city. 
Some  sort  of  wonder  town,  maybe,  a  metrop- 
olis of  fantasy  in  an  earthly  setting  in  the 
hills  near  Los  Angeles,  its  streets  of  gold 
and  pearl  scintillating  in  the  California  sun- 
shine, trod  by  fabulous  inhabitants  to  be 
gazed  upon  with  awe  and  reverence  by  the 
likes  of  me.  Not  that  I  didn't  enjoy  the 
time  I  spent  there ;  loved  it  after  recov- 
ering from  that  first  dampening  of  my  ex- 
pectations. I  found  it  a  very  pleasant  city, 
with  broad,  beautiful  boulevards  and  streets, 
a  scenic  location  and  an  interesting  skyline 
— the  home  of  thousands  of  plain,  middle- 


class,  working  people.  I  don't  know  why  I 
had  just  never  associated  Hollywood  as  even 
being  remotely  connected  with  any  such 
class  of  people.  Thinking  about  it  now,  peo- 
ple like  that  are  the  real  '  backbone  and 
foundation  of  any  city.  But  that  just  adds 
more  confusion  to  the  Hollywood  of  my 
erroneous  imagination.  Even  its  more  wide- 
ly publicized  people  of  radio  and  movie 
fame,  despite  the  aura  of  glamor  with 
which  their  work  envelops  them,  cannot 
escape  the  down-to-earth  reality  of  the 
place.  Their  work  is  a  profession,  one  of 
the  most  exacting  of  all  professions.  It 
demands  hard  work  and  long,  arduous 
hours.  Probably  to  them,  there  is  no  more 
glamor  to  be  found  in  their  working-day 
routine  than  there  is  to  the  fellow  who  se'.ls 
newspapers  near  the  corner  of  Hollywood 
and  Vine.  It  is  the  appreciative  throngs, 
seeking  relief  from  their  seemingly  run-of- 
the-mill  tasks,  finding  entertainment  and  re- 
laxation through  the  medium  of  motion  pic- 
tures, that  see  all  the  glamor  and  excite- 
ment in  the  stars'  profession.  At  least,  that 
is  the  way  I  have  myself  analyzed,  for  I 
am  one  of  the  above-mentioned  throng. 
Since  covering  Hollywood  and  seeing  well 
over  a  hundred  of  its  brightest  names  and 
personalities  on  radio  shows,  camp  tours,  at 
the  Hollywood  Canteen  and  one  or  two 
night  spots,  I  still  appreciate  Hollywood  as 
much  as  ever.  But  now  my  appreciation  is 
more  for  the  real  labor  that  goes  with  the 
profession  of  giving  us  entertainment  we 
demand  and  need,  and  not  so  much  for  the 
glamorous  and  exciting  aspects  I  can  see  in 
the  trade. 

I  appreciate  Hollywood,  too,  for  the  cor- 
dial welcome  and  generosity  with  which  she 
greeted  all  visiting  servicemen.  My  thanks, 
too,  to  the  vast  bulk  of  her  citizens  who  so 
warm-heartedly  devoted  their  time,  money 
and  support  to  the  USO,  the  Naval  Aid 
and  other  organizations  which  made  not 
only  mine  but  the  visits  of  countless  other 
servicemen  and  women  who  "saw  Holly- 
wood" an  enjoyable  one,  and  one  to  be  long 
remembered. 

JESSE  SHIRLEY,  Cross  Plains,  Tex. 


LET  CORNEL  PLAY  BYRON 
Second  Prize  Letter 
£5.00 

I  disagree  with  Margaret  Donovan  in  the 
November  issue  of  Fans'  Forum.  Did  she 
ever  compare  a  picture  of  Cornel  Wilde 
with  the  portrait  of  Byron  by  Kramer? 
Cornel  is  Byron,  even  to  the  turn  of  his 
mouth,  which  never  can  be  construed  as  a 
"leer." 

Cornel  Wilde  knows  Byron.  He  is  young- 
er than  James  Mason,  more  like  the  toy 
nobleman  who  paled  contemporary  scrib- 
blers with  the  imaginative  vigor  of  his 
early  masterpiece,  "Childe  Harold's  Pil- 
grimage." 

This  man  Byron  had  virtues  enough  for 
a  dozen  biographies.  He  was  a  "loving, 
kind"  friend  to  men  like  Shelley  and  Tom 
Moore.  The  very  qualities  which  make  him 
a  controversial  figure  provide  challenging 
screen  material. 

Byron  was  never  English  in  his  writing 
or  his  life  ;  he  is  the  most  cosmopolitan  of 
the  romantics.  Cornel  Wilde  should  not  be 
villainous  in  the  role ;  rather,  in  the  con- 
flict that  was  Byron,  he  would  prove  again 
his  genius  for  portraying  the  tortured  man 
of  inspiration. 

As  far  as  making  Byron  a  hero  is  con- 
cerned, no  drama  can  equal  the  physical  and. 
moral  courage  of  the  Byron  who  turned 
his  back  on  "unworthy  manhood,"  and  gave, 
his  life  for  "the  Isles  of  Greece"  that  cra- 
dled the  freedom  he  loved.  Byron  wanted 
no  apologists.  Bv  telling  his  story  straight, 
with  Cornel  Wilde  as  the  great  romantic, 
Hollywood  can  recreate  the  Byron  whose 
appeal  is  universal. 

CHARLOTTE  CHAMBERS,  Georgetown  College, 
Georgetown,  Ky. 


MORE  ADVENTURE  FOR  CARY 
£1.00 

Why  can't  they  get  better  roles  for  Cary 
Grant?  In  "Notorious"  he  merely  sat  and 
looked  clever.  Nor  is  he  the  song-writer 
type,  or  one  to  admire  dancing  caterpillars. 
He  looks  handsome  in  tails,  true,  but  to  me 
he  looks  out  of  place. 

To  me,  his  hair  should  be  mussed,  his 
shirt  open,  his  brow  sweaty,  and  his  eyes 
gleaming,  as  they  were  long  ago  in  "Gunga 
Din."  That's  the  Cary  Grant  most  of  his 
fans  remember  and  still  want  to  see — an 
adventurer  with  a  smile,  a  wit,  and  a  Sun- 
day punch.  Let  the  music  he  writes  be  the 
song  of  lusty  action  and  the  whispering  of 
suspense. 

Why  bind  and  cover  him  with  sophistica- 
tion? Or  mavbe  he's  just  gone  soft. 

FRANCIS  N.  DUFFEY,  USNR,  N.A.S., 
Ottumwa,  Iowa 


TOO  GOOD  TO  BE  TRUE 
£1.00 

Give  me  the  complaint  department  please ! 
I'd  like  to  register  a  protest  about  the 
treatment  that's  being  given  Jeanne  Crain. 
Miss  Crain  is  lovely  to  look  at.  Miss  Crain 
is  lovely  to  listen  to.  But  does  she  have  to 
be  so  very,  very  dewy?  Can't  she  be  given 
a  chance  to  show  us  whether  or  not  she  has 
versatility? 

We  have  seen,  time  and  again,  that  she 
knows  how  to  enact  the  role  of  a  sweet, 
young  thing.  She  does  it  perfectly.  But 
she  does  it  a  little  too  often.  The  moment 
we  see  Miss  Crain's  name  in  the  cast  of  a 
picture,  we  know  that  she's  going  to  be  the 
nicest  little  lady  in  the  show,  that  she'll 
probably  suffer  a  little  bit  (but  daintily! 
No  torment  or  tantrums)  and  that  in  the 
end  she'll  get  her  man — not  by  flirting  or 
wangling,  and  never,  never  by  using  a  small 
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IF  YOU  NEED  A  LAXATIVE 
WHEN  YOU  HAVE  A  COLO  — 

Don't  dose  yourself  with  barsh,  upsetting  pur- 
gatives. Take  Ex-Lax— the  chocolated  laxative! 
It's  thoroughly  effective,  but  kind  and  gentle. 


EX- LAX 

THE  "HAPPY  MEDIUM" LAXATIVE 

lOc  and  25c  at  all  drug  stores 


Buy  U.S.  Bonds  on  Payroll  Savings 


portion  of  deceit — just  by  being  very  noble. 

I  think  Miss  Crain's  studio  does  her  an 
injustice.  I  think  she  could  handle  stronger 
roles  than  the  ones  given  her,  and  handle 
them  very  competently.  Out  of  curiosity, 
if  nothing  else,  I'd  like  to  see  what  she'd  do 
with  a  part  like  Ann  Blyth's  in  "Mildred 
Pierce." 

Frankly,  in  some  of  her  pictures — partic- 
ularly as  the  character  she  portrayed  in 
"Leave  Her  to  Heaven" — she  was  so  de- 
mure, and  so  long-suffering,  and  so  coy,  and 
so  impossibly,  irritatingly  sweet,  you  almost 
wished  you  could  get  up  on  the  screen  and 
slap  her  or  pull  her  hair,  anything  to  ruffle 
that  noble,  saccharine  calm. 


Finest  Rubber 


Here's  looking  at  you!  Angela  Greene,  star- 
let of  Warners'  "The  Time,  The  Place  and 
The  Girl,"  rushes  the  season  in  ultra  modern 
bathing  suit.  At  right,  Warners'  newest 
find,  Arlene  Dahl,  from  Broadway  musicals. 

In  real  life  we  tend  to  dislike  and  dis- 
trust people  whom  we  feel  are  "too  good 
to  be  true."  That  goes  for  people  we  meet 
in  our  movies,  too.  So-  please,  Hollywood, 
don't  make  us  dislike  Jeanne  Crain ! 

ANNE  McGREW,  Shelbyville,  Tenn. 


WARMED-OVER  REMAKES 
£1.00 

Just  how  gullible  is  the  American  public 
supposed  to  be?  The  publicity  blurbs  on 
"Woman  in  the  Window,"  "The  Spiral 
Staircase,"  and  "Uncle  Harry"  pleaded  with 
said  American  public  to  "keep  the  ending 
secret,"  and  warned  them  that  "nobody 
would  be  seated  during  the  last  ten  minutes 
of  the  pictures,"  etc.  Now  here  we  go 
again.  The  "Secret  Order  of  the  Dark  Mir- 
ror" urges  one  and  all  to  "keep  the  secret 
of  the  Dark  Mirror."  As  we  say  in  Con- 
stantinople, the  routine  is  being  slightly 
overworked. 

Another  misconception  is  that  when  the 
average  person  leaves  the  theater,  he  com- 
pletely forgets  the  picture  he  has  just  seen. 
This,  of  course,  leaves  the  producers  free 
to  offer  the  same  tired  old  stories  warmed 
over  from  year  to  year  like  hash.  Accord- 


ing to  this  theory,  Hollywood  could  offer 
"Gone  with  the  Wind"  under  some  other 
title,  starring  Mickey  and  Minnie  Mouse 
and  the  public  would  be  expected  to  say, 
"My,  what  a  wonderful,  original  story." 

The  latest  warmed-over  picture  being  of- 
fered is  "Three  Little  Girls  in  Blue."  My 
first  recollection  of  it  had  Loretta  Young 
clutching  Joel  McCrea  and  murmuring, 
"Dahling,  dahlirg"  a  number  of  times.  The 
next  time  it  appeared  on  the  horizon  we 
beheld  Betty  Grable  dancing  on  her  legs 
and  Carole  Landis  magically  transformed 
from  the  "Yoom  Girl"  to  an  unattractive 
spinster,  by  donning  a  pair  of  horn-rimmed 
spectacles. 

Now  it  has  been  shoved  back  to  a  couple 
of  decades  ago,  given  a  new  cast  of  char- 
acters who  sing  a  bunch  of  new  songs  and 
— what  ho — the  movie-goer  gets  to  see  a 
brand  new  motion  picture.  To  remake  even 


/ 


good  pictures  seems  rather  silly  to  me  be- 
cause they  are  doubly  subject  to  criticism 
and  comparison  than  an  original  story.  But 
to  take  a  limp  story  about  a  bunch  of  sis- 
ters who  blow  the  family  fortune  on  a 
swank  suite  and  all  land  disgustingly  rich 
husbands,  and  keep  remaking  it,  comes  un- 
der the  heading  of  sheer  insanity.  And 
when  you  consider  it  was  made  all  three 
times  by  the  same  studio  in  the  space  of  8 
to  10  vears — zounds  ! 

BETTY  GOOD,  Chicago,  111. 


BORN  TO  PLAY  BYRON 
£1.00 

I  protest!  M.  Donovan  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  in  a  recent  Fans'  Forum  stated  she 
has  been  "horrified  at  the  thought  that  Cor- 
nel Wilde  is  to  portray  Byron."  She  says, 
"Since  Mr.  Wilde  has  hitherto  played  only 
the  parts  of  a  hero,  his  fans  would  be 
aghast  at  the  handsome  Mr.  Wilde  even 
registering  a  leer."  So  then  she  says,  "The 
producers  will  (among  other  things)  make 
him  even  a  patriot." 

I  offer  information.  The  handsome  Mr. 
Wilde's  fans  would  be  delighted  to  see  him 
leer  for  he's  good  at  it.  In  fact,  he  was  so 
(Please  turn  to  page  18) 
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THIS  month  Screexeand  nominates 
for  beauty  fame  Gene  Tierney  for 
her  "most  beautiful  eyes."  Just  look 
at  them!  You  see?  There  is  a  star  glow 
in  them  for  sure. 

Now,  maybe  yours  aren't  as  good  to 
look  at  as  Gene's.  But  whether  or  not 
your  eyes  are  your  loveliest  feature,  you 
want  to  make  the  most  of  them.  And 
tricks  of  the  stars  in  this  connection  are 
well  Worth  knowing. 

We  won't  give  you  the  old  prescrip- 
tion, happiness  first  and  glamor  next,  for 
lovely  eyes.  You  know  all  about  that. 
We'li  start  right  out  with  glamor.  Any 
bright,  wide-awake  girl  keeps  her  eyes 
wide  open  in  more  ways  than  one.  First 
she  will  be  sure  that  her  lashes  look  as 
long  and  dark  as  possible,  a  frame  to 
her  eyes'  good  looks. 

Notice  Gene's  lashes.  On  looking  close- 
ly at  your  own,  you  may  find  that  even 
if  they  are  naturally  dark  their  tips  are 
lighter  than  the  part  of  them  close  to 
the  lids.  Stars,  in  this  case,  put  their 
favorite  mascara  on  the  under  side  of 
the  upper  lashes  more  heavily  toward  the 
corner  of  the  eye  and  end  with  a  little 
upward  sweep  of  the  mascara  brush  to 
help  the  lashes  curl. 

Some  of  the  makeup  directors  frown 
on  using  mascara  for  the  lower  lashes. 
We  feel  that  this  is  entirely  a  personal 
matter.  It  is  certainly  true  that  in  put- 
ting mascara  there  you  must  be  ex- 
tremely skillful.  Brush  down  with  your 
brush  on  these  lower  lashes,  and  be  very 
careful  that  you  (Please  turn  to  -page  22) 

By 

Josephine  Felts 


Are  Your 

EYES? 

Who  has  the  prettiest 
eyes  on  the  screen  to- 
day? SCREENLAND  nomi- 
nates  Gene  Tierney's. 

One  good  look  and  we 
believe  you  will  agree! 
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DEANNA ! . . .  dream- 
teamed  with  the  screen's 
new  young  star  sensa- 
tion... and  matched  for 
mirth  with  your  favor- 
ite laugh-makers ! 


with  Adolphe  MENJOU 

Walter  Catlett*  Franklin  Pangborn  •  William  Brooks 
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good  at  it,  Hollywood  typed  him  at  the 
start  of  his  career  as  a  "heavy." 

Byron  was  the  greatest  influence  upon 
European  thought  during  the  early  part  of 
19th  Century,  His  first  two  cantos  of 
"Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,"  published  in 
1812,  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  poets 
and  thenceforward  until  his  death  he  con- 
tinued to  produce  poems,  most  being  marked 
by  an  intense  Republican  sentiment.  (Pa- 
triot?) Parting  from  an  unhappy  marriage, 
he  lived  abroad.  He  died  at  Missolonghi, 
whither  he  had  proceeded  to  aid  the  Greeks 
in  their  battle  for  national  independence. 
(Not  a  hero  or  patriot?) 

He  was  the  favorite  of  society,  where, 
because  of  his  cleverness,  his  handsome  ap- 
pearance and  poetry,  he  was  always  wel- 
comed.  But  he  was  a  willful,  moody  and 


hard  for  her  to  go  back  to  drama  as  it 
the  first  time.  As  for  good  scripts,  Gi 
that's  what  script  writers  are  for.  You 
should  have  taken  a  second  look  at  "Heart- 
beat," and  for  something  personal,  don't 
you  remember  the  girl  from  "Flying  Down 
to  Rio,"  "Swing  Time,"  "Follow  the  Fleet," 
"Vernon  and  Irene  Castle,"  and  "Lady  in 
the  Dark"?  What's  wrong,  Ginger.  Why 
don't  you  give  your  fans  what  they  want 
and  that  is  seeing  you  sing  and  dance  again. 

CPL.  CHARLES  W.  HUGHES,  Tucson,  Ariz. 


STICK  TO  STYLE 
#1.00 

I  go  to  see  Xavier  Cugat  in  a  movie  be- 
cause I  enjoy  his  sequintillating  presenta- 


Behind  the  wholesome  countenance  of  Margaret  Lockwood  lies  a  psychological 
murder  mystery  in  "Bedelia,"  Eagle-Lion's  film  version  of  Vera  Caspary  s  popular 
novel  released  by  PRC.  Ian  Hunter  (remember  him?)  plays  her  adoring  husband. 


passionate  man — a  romantic  adventurer — 
who  died  as  he  lived. 

And  to  the  real  blow.  The  life  of  this 
"Glorious  Apollo"  is  not  only  a  Hollywood 
product,  but  it  was  written  by  one  Cornel 
Wilde !  And  for  my  money,  having  lived  an 
adventurous,  romantic  life,  and  being  the 
moody,  extraordinary  actor  he  is,  Cornel 
Wilde  is  the  actor  born  for  the  part  of 
Byron.  „ 

TERESA  PIPER,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


SWING  TIME  FOR  GINGER 
#1.00 

I  read  in  a  magazine  where  Ginger  Ro- 
gers stated  something  to  the  effect  that  she 
has  not  made  a  musical  yet  because  a  good 
script  is  hard  to  find,  and  before  she  makes 
a  film  she  has  to  see  something  personal  in 
it,  then  if  it  fails  she  can  say  she  has  tried. 
Personally,  I  think  she  doesn't  make  a 
musical,  because  she  is  afraid  that  the  care- 
free feet,  that  captured  the  world  with  their 
dancing,  will  overshadow  the  dramatic 
hand,  that  won  an  Oscar.  I  think  if  she 
made  a  musical  now  it  would  be  just  as 


tion  of  South  American  music.  I  buy  a 
ticket  to  see  Betty  Grable  and  Rita  Hay- 
worth  dance,  Judy  Garland  and  Deanna 
Durbin  sing.  I  adore  Danny  Kaye's  dialec- 
tical deliriums.  I  thrill  to  Sonja  Heme's 
swift  patterns  on  ice. 

So  what  happens?  All  through  "Holiday 
in  Mexico"  I  waited  for  Cugie  to  give  out 
with  a  rhythmic  rhumba  in  his  individual 
style,  complete  with  one  or  two  honeyed 
harmonies.  So  what  do  I  get?  A  tremen- 
dous chorus,  acres  of  dancers,  a  few  measly 
samba-tic  shoulders  swaying  to  South 
American  rhythm  of  svmphonic  propor- 
tions. Cugie  has  gone  highbrow? 

All  through  "The  Kid  from  Brooklyn" 
I  sit  on  the  edse  of  my  seat  waiting  for 
Danny's  dynamics.  What  do  I  get?  One 
nip^ardly  Russian  rally. 

Why  must  stars  who  have  become  fa- 
mous through  their  unique  talents  desert 
these  to  try  other  fields  in  which  thev  may 
not  be  so  proficient?  Why  must  Deanna 
Durbin  and  Betty  Grable  prove  they  are 
heavy  "drayma"  actresses  as  well  as  won- 
derful musical  performers  in  their  own  dis- 
tinctive way?  Isn't  it  enough  that  they  have 
reached  the  top  in  their  own  particular 
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The  junior  Margaret  Lockwood  enjoys  her  " 
tresses  on  the  "Bedelia"  set,  while  the 

field?   The  fans  are  satisfied,  why  aren't 
they? 

Does  Bette  Davis  try  to  do  ballet?  Does 
Ingrid  Bergman  see  what  she  can  do  with 
boogie-woogie? 

ROSE  LEION,  Miami,  Fla. 


A  GOLDEN  WEDDING  DAY 
$1.00 

Ever  since  I  can  recall  I  have  been  an 
ardent  film  fan  and  have  spent  my  extra 
money  for  every  film  magazine.  I  especial- 
ly enjoy  your  magazine  and  have  my  pa- 
trons and  employees  reading  it  at  my  Beauty 
Shoppe. 

I  was  so  bewildered  and  hurt  to  hear  that 
Frank  Sinatra  and  his  wife  are  separating, 
I  decided  to  sit  down  and  take  time  to 
write  my  very  first  fan  letter.  I  beg  you 
not  to  think  too  harshly  of  me  for  writ- 
ing such  a  rude  letter,  but  I  feel  your  Fans' 
Forum  does  like  opinions,  especially  from 
such  an  ardent  fan  as  I  am. 

I  have  considered  Frank  Sinatra  and  his 
wife,  Nancy,  that  rare  ideal  couple.  I,  for 
one,  always  defended  him  when  people 
stated  that  his  popularity  would  not  last. 
That  was  even  before  the  swoon  fans 
adopted  him  as  A-l  on  their  list.  I  had 
supreme  faith  in  him  and  can't  tell  you 
how_  much  I  had  welcomed  such  an  unas- 
suming person  of  wide- spread  fame. 

Why,  oh  why,  does  Frankie  want  "free- 
dom but  not  a  divorce."  Surely  tolerance 
and  patience  should  begin  at  home.  His 
viewpoints  and  ideas  of  living  happily  to- 
gether in  harmony  have  won  the  approval 
of  every  mother,  father,  sister  and  brother. 
Have  fame  and  fortune  gone  to  his  head? 
Has  Nancy,  after  years  of  having  faith, 
devotion  and  courage,  become  just  a  step- 
ping stone?  Has  the  glamor  of  night  life, 
movie  queens  and  personal  attention  made 
* rankie"  into  the  selfish,  egotistical  hero? 


job"  of  combing  out  Mama's  long  brunette 
picture   was   in   production    in  England. 

I  know  the  world  enjoys  the  sweet  and 
sentimental  songs  by  Sinatra,  but  remem- 
ber the  sentiment  of  people  always  revolves 
around  a  closely  knitted  family..  My  in- 
terest in  the  rise  of  his  career  was  height- 
ened by  his  love  and  loyalty  to  his  family. 
"My  Nancy"  has  won  millions  of  hearts. 

So,  to  two  very  wonderful  people — please 
make  up,  and  someday,  may  you  celebrate 
your  golden  wedding  anniversary  together. 

Mrs.  ANNE  MARGIOTTA,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Editor's  note  ':  As  we  go  to  press,  the  Sina- 
tras have  "made  up"  and  all  signs  point  to 
that  golden  anniversary. 


FORTE  FOR  FUN 
$1.00 

I  hear  that  Dane  Clark  keeps  yelling  to 
go  dramatic  on  the  screen.  Won't  some- 
body please  stop  him !  Doesn't  he  know 
what  a  grand  comedian  he  is? 

His  is  the  rarest  and  most  pleasant  kind 
of  comedy,  and  he  is  a  master  at  it.  Some- 
times, in  your  own  everyday  living,  you 
run  across  a  person  who  seems  funny  any 
way  you  take  him.  His  calmest  remark 
brings  a  chuckle  somehow,  because  of  the 
way  he  says  it.  You  watch  for  each  little 
change  of  expression  because  you  sense  it 
will  be  amusing  and  you  seek  to  enjoy  it. 
These  are  the  most  likable  and  unforget- 
table people  you  ever  know  and  everyone 
loves  their  company.  However,  this  type  of 
comedy  is  all.  but  unheard  of  in  profes- 
sional entertainment.  But  Dane  Clark  has 
it  down  pat! 

He  is  undeniably  funny  and  yet  gag  men 
have  not  worked  and  slaved  to  put  roaring 
retorts,  tall  tales  or  precocious  puns  on  his 
tongue.  Nor  does  Dane  have  to  rely  on 
singing  funny  songs  and  dancing  funny 
dances  to  be  comical.  And  does  he  ever  re- 
sort to_ mugging?  He  should  stoop  so  low! 
And  his  clothes — well,  they  are  always  as 
sensible  as  the  next  person's,  so  his  ward- 
robe is  definitely  not  responsible  for  any 
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For  you  (even  though  your  Math's 
a  little  weak)  if  you  keep  your  hair 
smooth  and  neat  and  sweet  to  see  . . . 
You  il  rate  A-plus  with  that  dream- 
boat  sitting  next  to  you  in  class  .  .  . 
and  what  more  can  a  girl  ask? 

Just  keep  your  hair  clean  and 
shiny  and  leave  the  rest  to  BeCong 
Bob  Pins,  those  indispensable  allies. 
They  keep  stray  locks  in  place  be- 
cause they  have  a 

Stronger  Grip 

Won't  Slip  Out 

No  fear  of  DeLong  Bob  Pins  losing  this  vise-like 
grip.  Why?  They're  made  of  high-carbon  steel. 


Quality  {Manufacturers  for  Over  50  years 

BOB  PINS        HAIR  PINS        SAFETY  PINS 

SNAPS  PINS 
HOOKS  &  EYES  HOOK  &  EYE  TAPES 

SANITARY  BELTS 
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GIRLS!  Want 
quick  curls  ? 


WHAT  girl  doesn't  want  quick  curls 
these  days!  Especially  when  that 
favorite  fella  gives  you  a  call  at  the  last 
minute.  With  New  Wildroot  Hair  Set  you 
cansetthatfavorite  hair- 
do in  less  time.  It's  abso- 
lutely tops  for  quick  good 
grooming  that's  so  im- 
portant these  days.  New 
Wildroot  Hair  Set  con- 
tains processed  Lanolin. 
Leaves  any  textureof  hair 
soft,  natural-looking,  and 
at  its  lovely  best.  Re- 
places old-fashioned 
thick  gummy  wave  sets. 
Light  bodied.  Faster  dry- 
ing. Lets  you  style  your 
favorite  hair-do  at  home 
quickly,  without  fuss  or 
disappointment. 


NEW  WILDROOT  HAIR  SET 


Glamour- Eyes 

with 

LtiSH-KoTE 


For  bewitching,  sparkling 
eyes. ..enhance  their  beauty 
with  Lash-Kote.  Water-proof 
.  .  .  tear-proof  .  .  .  smudge- 
proof  .  .  .  harmless! 


[  AppI 

quickly. 
lasts  for  days. 

*'aefc  or 
Jrown  at  all 
*  *  »Oci»oi-e 
'•'">»( 


•es  easily. 


all 

•'25*\ 


VOGUE  PRODUCTS 


1151  Seward  Street 
Hollywood  38,  Calif. 


DRAWforMONEY 


Be  An  Artist! 

Trained  Artists  are  Capable  ol 
Earning  $50,  $60,  $75,  a  week 

Learn  to  draw  at  home  In  Your  Spare 
Time  for  a  Fascinating  Hobby  and 
Profitable  Art  Career!  Study  Art  the 
pleasant  andinterestinuW.  S.  A.  way. 
Commercial  Art,  Designing,  Cartoon- 
ing all  In  ONE  complete  course.  No 
previous  art  experience  necessary 
—hundreds  have  profited  by  our 
practical   step-by-step  methods 
since  1914.  TWO  ART  OUTFITS 
FURNISHED.  Veterans!  Course 
available  under  "G.I."  Bill. 


FREE  BOOK  qives  details 


WASHINGTON  SCHOOL  OF  ART,  | 

Studio  172-H,  1115  15th  St.,  N.  W.,  . 
Washington  5.  D.  C. 

Send  your  booklet  and  full  particulars.  | 
  AGE  | 


Hollywood's  champion  hand-holders,  Guy  Madison  and  Gail  Russell,  have  eyes 
only  for  each  other  at  a  popular  Hollywood  night  spot.  Romance?  It's  wonderful! 


of  the  hilarity!  He  stays  quiet,  handsome 
and  neat,  and  yet,  if  he's  so  inclined  at  the 
time,  he's  funny ! 

Who  but  Dane  can  merely  gaze  weakly 
out  of  lowered  lids  and  show  that  he's  been 
highly  insulted?  Who  but  Dane  can  quietly 
make  a  small  mouth  and  shove  up  slightly 
a  couple  of  bushy  eyebrows  and  be  dis- 
appointment itself?  Who  but  Dane  can 
manage  to  get  an  extremely  sunny  smile  all 
over  his  countenance  even  before  his  teeth 
show?  He  has  dozens  of  expressions,  and 
almost  without  a  perceptible  muscular 
movement.  It's  sheer  magic! 

Of  course,  he  can  be  explosive,  too,  but 
he  still  doesn't  need  the  song  and  dance 
angle  or  the  fooey-f aces.  You  can  fold  up 
at  his  rapid-fire  delivery  of  a  frenzied 
speech,  and  yet  it's  pure  plain-Joe  lingo. 
No  double  talk  or  stuttering  or  mimicry 
for  Dane!  And  this  is  just  another  bit  of 
the  rareness  of  his  comedy — you  just  can't 
quite  put  your  finger  on  its  type. 

I've  seen  him  in  dramatic  parts,  too,  and 
he's  good !  And  if  he  so  much  prefers  those 
parts,  I  hope  he  lands  some  of  them — but 
oh !  he  just  mustn't  desert  completely  his 
unique  flair  for  comedy 

DORIS  CRUISE,  Keystone,  W.  Va. 


BLONDIE  WITHOUT  DAGWOOD 
#1.00 

Last  night,  I  saw  a  picture  entitled 
"Young  Widow."  No,  this  isn't  in  praise 
of  its  stars,  Jane  Russell  and  Louis  Hay- 
ward,  both  of  whom  were  exceptionally 


Stree 
City 


Zone  (     )  State  . 


This  is  merely  to  express  my  thanks_  to 
Hollywood  for  reminding  the  theater-going 
public  that  Penny  Singleton  is  a  talented 
actress.  It  was  a  real  treat  to  see  her  in 
a  role  that  pointed  to  her  beauty  and  brains 
instead  of  a  jumbled  trail  of  getting  Daq- 
zvood  in  and  out  of  scrapes.  May  I  offer 
a  fervent  prayer  that  we'll  see  a  lot  more 
of  her  in  roles  that  become  beautiful,  tal- 
ented Penny  Singleton? 

MRS.  JOAN  DILL,  Wichita,  Kansas 


LARRY  PARKS'  CARBON-COPY 
#1.00 

Last  night  I  saw  what,  in  my  opinion, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  motion  pictures 
ever  filmed.  Aside  from  its  greatness,  this 
picture  also  brought  to  the  fore  one  of  the 
most  talented  young  actors  of  our  time, 
Larry  Parks.  The  picture— yes,  you  guessed 
it — "The  Jolson  Story." 

Here  is  a  biographical  picture  that  really 
rings  true.  By  that  I  don't  necessarily 
mean  that  it  is  authentic  in  every  detail,  but 
rather  that  the  person  being  characterized 
actually  seems  real.  The  characterization 
is  so  convincing  that  throughout  the  film 
one  forgets  that  it  is  just  that— a  charac- 
terization. And  believe  me,  that's  acting  at 
its  finest.  So  from  here  on  in,  my  hat's  off 
to  one  Larry  Parks. 

But  because  he  was  so  convincing,  I  fear 
for  his  reward.  I  wonder  if  the  public 
might  not  be  inclined  to  forget  Parks  in 
favor  of  Jolson.  Now  don't  get  me  wrong, 
I'm  not  writing  this  letter  to  pan  Jolson 
(I'm  too  much  of  a  Jolson  fan  to  do  that), 
but  rather  to  praise  Parks.  It  was  looking 
out  for  his  welfare  that  prompted  me  to 
write  this  letter.  That  and  a  few  chance 
remarks  overheard  in  the  theater  lobby 
where  the  picture  was  being  shown.  Re- 
marks like,  "That  Jolson,  he  really  was 
great,"  and  "Boy!  he  really  could  put  a 
song  over.  There's  only  one  Jolson."  But 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  were  remarks 
like  these,  "Who  was  that  fellow  who  took 
the  part  of  Jolson  ?  He  was  really  terrific," 
or,  "That  guy  Larry  Parks  was  great." 

Another  reason  for  this  letter  was  a  re- 
view which  came  to  my  attention  recently. 
In  one  breath  the  critic  said  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  imitate  Al  Jolson  and 
anyone  was  foolish  even  to  try,  and  in  the 
very  next  breath  he  went  on  to  say  that 
Larry  Parks  was  not  convincing  as  Jolson. 
Now  to  me  that  sort  of  criticism  does  not 
ring  true.  If  by  his  own  admission  Larry 
Parks  was  taking  on  an  almost  impossible 
task,  how  could  he  belittle  the  actor  for  not 
being  convincing?  Why,  instead,  didn't  he 
say  that  Parks  was  good  in  his  impersona- 
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tion  ot  Jolson,  admitting  that  it  was  just 
that,  an  impersonation.  Anyone  with  an 
ounce  of  brains  knows  that  the  carbon-copy 
is  never  as  good  as  the  original.  Even  I 
will  admit  that,  knowing  full  well  that  I'm 
writing  this  to  praise  Larry  Parks.  But 
you  see  where  this  critic  and  I  differ  is  in 
the  fact  that  he's  comparing  Larry  Parks 
to  Al  Jolson,  and  I'm  comparing  Larry 
Parks,  the  impersonator,  to  Al  Jolson,  the 
performer.  There  is  a  difference.  Let's 
give  credit  where  credit  is  due. 

ELORIE  D.  BOLL,  Buffalo,  N.  ! 


PARENTS  TO  BLAME? 
Honorable  Mention 

I  am  writing  this  letter  because  I  have 
something  to  say  to  all  the  readers  of  your 
magazine  concerning  the  letter  printed  in 
the  November  issue  of  Fans'  Forum.  A 
certain  Barbara  Bates  of  Waukegan,  111., 
wrote  her  feelings  toward  this  timely,  if 
not  overworked  problem  of  "juvenile  delin- 


Meet  Marissa  O'Brien,  Aunt  Marissa 
to  Maggie  O'Brien,  next  playing  with 
her  niece  in  "Tenth  -Avenue  Angel." 


quency."  In  her  letter,  Miss  Bates  says  that 
we  teen-agers  are  not  to  blame  for  the  wave 
of  delinquency.  With  that  I  agree.  How- 
ever, I  can't  agree  with  her  when  she  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  whole  movie  industry  is 
at  fault.  Here  is  why  I  think  Miss  Bates 
is  wrong: 

I  think  that  the  parents  and  only  the 
parents  are  to  blame.  Now,  I'll  prove  my 
point.  There  are  some  parents  who  are 
perfectly  willing  to  sit  back  and  remark, 
"The  movies  are  the  worst  threat  to  morals 
that  we  parents  have  to  contend  with."  Yet, 
these  same  parents  are  the  ones  who  give 
their  children  money  for  the  movies  with- 
out checking  up  on  the  neighborhood  thea- 
ter's brand  of  picture.  Leaving  the  motion 
picture  side  of  this  question,  let  us  look  at 
another  side  of  it  for  a  moment. 

How  many  parents  know,  really  know, 
where  their  children  are  the  nights  they  are 
allowed  to  drive  the  car?  How  many  par- 
ents show  concern  over  their  •  children's 
hobbies  ?  How  many  parents  try  to  get 
along  as  man  and  wife  before  they  repri- 
mand their  children  for  their  petty  mis- 
takes? How  many  parents  attend  church 
and  other  organizations  of  moral  standing, 
setting  examples  for  their  children  to  copy? 
How  many  parents  appeal  to  the  schools 
and  churches  with  the  plea  to  "Please  make 
little  Mary  stop  smoking,"  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  smoke  at  their  .evening  meal  in 
front  of  the  aforementioned  "Little  Mary"? 

I  think  this  whole  business  of  juvenile 
delinquency   could   very   easily   be  called 


YOU  should  be  a  heart- 
throb in  mink,  Honey. 
But  that  dreamy  coat  can 
leave  you  out  in  the  cold 
if... 

If  you  forget  that  even  in  win- 
ter there's  a  heat  wave  under 
your  arms.  For  odor  can  form 


without  any  noticeable 
moisture.  And  heavy  furs... 
warm  woolen  clothes  . . .  in- 
crease your  chance  of  offending. 
So  always  . . .  after  your  bath 
washes  away  past  perspira- 
tion... guard  against  future 
underarm  odor.  Use  Mum. 


better 


1.  Safe  for  skin.  No  irritating  crystals.  Snow-white 
Mum  is  gentle,  harmless  to  skin. 

beCdUSe  2'  Safe  f°r  clo,hes-  No  harsn  ingredients  in 

Mum  to  rot  or  discolor  fine  fabrics. 

i/TT^        ^"  ^a^e  *or  cr|arm.  Mum  gives  sure  protec- 
tion  against  underarm  odor  all  day  or  all 
•flpHit  evening. 


Mum  is  economical,  too.  Doesn't  dry  out  in 
Product  of  Bristol-Myers  the  jar  — stays  smooth  and  creamy.  Quick, 

easy  to  use— even  after  you're  dressed. 

For  Sanitary  Napkins— Mum  is  gentle,  safe,  dependable . . .  ideal  for  this  use,  too. 
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,  ,  .  in  the  indiridijol 
lanitoif  wiopptr  .  .  . 

"Sylctafl'e""*' 


Fluffy 
little  whim- 
sies —  rose-petal 
soft  and  wee  as  a 
wink.  SKINTEES 
knit  panties  accent 
your  contours  by 
banishing  bulges  and 
f      fabric  wrinkles.  The 
secret?    A  precise  sys- 
tem of  sizing  based  on 
your  own  hip  measure- 
ments -  in  -  inches.  An 
explanatory  certificate 
guarantee  enclosed  in 
each  cellophaned  gar- 
ment takes  the  guess 
out  of  panty  buying. 
Tailored  under  the 
SYLCRAFT  banner 
of  Quality. 


''parental  delinquency"  and  I  feel  that  the 
reason  that  the  movies  have  been  blamed 
so  much  is  because  the  parents  have  been 
unwilling  to  own  up  to  their  faults. 

Now,  mind  you,  I'm  not  saying  Holly- 
wood doesn't  come  up  with  some  prize 
boners  once  in  a  while ;  it  does,  but  I  do 
think  that  it  has  been  blamed  for  this  juve- 
nile delinquency  long  enough. 

If  it  wasn't  for  those  producers  who,  as 
Miss  Bates  puts  it,  "are  so  busy  making 
money  on  these  degrading  pictures  that  they 
don't  stop  to  think  what  these  pictures  are 
doing  to  the  American  people,"  we  wou'dn't 
have  any  entertainment  at  all.  If  the  pro- 
ducers are  as  busy  as  Miss  Bates  says  they 
are,  how  come  they  ask  the  American  peo- 
ple what  kind  of  films  they  want  to  see? 
And  why  does  Miss  Bates  think  Hollywood 


Reg,  Trade  Mark 


\ 
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„  cra^.  b»°  d 
SWgS*  Con^-  
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Ugly  BLACKHEADS 
OUT   IN  SECONDS 


Keep  yonr  com- 
plexion free  of 
Blackheads  this 
new  way  —  look 
attractive 
instantly ! 


Try 


VACUTEX 
Blackhead-Remover 

The  amazingly  effective 
Vacutex  extracts  Blackheads 
automatically  —  WITHOUT 
squeezing  the  shin  or  injur- 
ing tissues.  Easy  to  use  with 
three  fingers.  It  reaches 
Blackheads  anywhere.  Try  it 
10  days  and  if  not  delighted, 
return  VACUTEX  and  your 

\  monpv  will  r^nnf*—?. 
AT  YOUR  DEALER  OR  USE  COUPON 


10  DAY  TRIAL  COUPON 


BALLCO  PROOUCTS  CO..  Dept.  A-202 
19  Weit  44th  St..  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

□  Enclosed  find  $1.   Send  postpaid.  J 

□  Send  C.O.I).   I  will  pay  postman  $1  plus  postage; 
fl  refund  If  not  delighted. 

SORRY.  NO  C.  0.  D.'»  OUTSIDE  U.  8.  A. 


went  ahead  with  plans  to  film  "Forever 
Amber"  ?  Probably  because  the  producers 
who,  according  to  Miss  Bates  are  too  busy 
making  money,  took  the  trouble  to  notice 
that  the  American  public  was  reading  that 
particular  book  more  than  any  other  at 
the  time  and  they  thought  that  perhaps  their 
public  would  like  to  see  it  on  the  screen. 

No,  Miss  Bates,  I  don't  think  that  the 
movie  industry  should  be  blamed  any  more 
than  the  American  public,  because  the  mov- 
ies are  just'a  reflection  of  the  taste  of  the 
American  people. 

Before  I  close,  I'd  like  to  state  that  I'm 
not  an  attorney  hired  as  a  safe-guard  to 
the  movie  industry.  I'm  a  17-year-old  girl 
who  just  happens  to  be  another  American 
with  another  errmtv  soap  box. 

EDNA  PICCIUTI,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 


It  happens  in  the  best  of  families!  Roselle 
and  Ronnie  leave  Perry  Como  home  to  do 
housework  and  take  care  of  the  kitten. 


How  Beautiful  Are  Your  Eyes? 

Continued  from  page  16. 


color  only  the  lashes.  Any  dark  line  un- 
der your  eyes  makes  your  face  look  un- 
necessarily hard.  Be  sure  to  go  over  your 
lashes  a  second  time  lor  greater  accent. 

Next  have  a  good  look  at  your  brows. 
Gene  Tierney's  illustrate  the  good  points 
of  flattering  line — not  too  heavy,  not  too 
thin,  and  continuing  across  above  the 
eyes  to  just  a  little  beyond  the  outer 
corner  of  the  eye.  You  will  be  wise  to 
tweeze  your  brows  if  they  grow  too  close 
together  above  your  nose.  If  you  tweeze 
any  of  the  brows  over  your  eyes,  take 
out  only  those  on  the  under  side  of  the 
brow.  This  has  the  effect  of  making 
yonr  eyes  themselves  look  larger. 

This  season  fashion  sparkles.'  The 
stars  have  made  a  beauty  find  of  some 
new  bright  eyeshadow  with  lovely  tints 
like  jewels  to  go  with  glittering  gowns. 
All  eyeshadow,  we  feel,  is  an  evening 
excitement  and  not  to  be  worn  with  day- 
time clothes,  particularly  the  shining 
shadows.  If  you  decide  to  try  a  beauty 
trick  like  this,  experiment  with  it  be- 
fore your  mirror  and  keep  it  subdued. 
Properly  used  it  will  make  you  prettier. 


Mark  it  in  your  mind:  handle  with  care, 
for  appearance's  sake. 

The  skin  around  your  eyes  needs  spe- 
cial care,  for  it  is  a  sensitive  part  and 
is  one  that  is  frequently  overworked. 
You  know,  often  every  day  it  happens 
that  you  frown  or  you  try  to  look  hard 
at  something,  and  in  spite  of  yourself 
little  lines  come  around  your  eyes.  Then, 
of  course,  you  often  smile  or  laugh,  and 
this  makes  lines,  too.  This  part  of  your 
skin  is  thin,  its  circulation  needs  stimu- 
lating, and  there  are  few  oil  glands  in 
the  area.  The  answer  is  to  smooth  and 
beautify  the  skin  around  your  eyes  regu- 
larly. Bathe  your  eyes  with  a  good  eye 
lotion,  tap  an  eye-cream  gently  into  youi 
temple  and  above  and  below  the  eyes.  It 
is  a  good  idea  to  leave  your  favorite  eye- 
cream  on  overnight.  In  the  morning  use 
your  eye  lotion  again.  This  is  one  way 
to  help  your  eyes  look  their  loveliest. 

Makeup  directors  often  insist  that  a 
woman  is  as  young  as  her  eyes  look. 
Keep  yours  youthful,  clear,  and  bright 
and  it  will  help  you  look  as  "pretty  as 
a  picture"  star. 
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Feel  a  little  bleak,  like  February?  Here  are 
some  beauty  tricks  from  the  stars  to  change  that 


Three  fine  perfumes  reintroduced  beautifully: 
Hudnut's  Gemey  Concentrate,  R.S.V.P.,  and  Vogue. 


Maybelline  mascara  newly,  gaily 
packaged.  The  brush  is  your 
magic  wand   to   lovely  lashes.  ~% 

THERE  is  no  time  like  the  present 
mid-season  for  a  beauty  pickup. 
Now  is  the  moment  to  start  getting 
yourself  in  fine  shape  for  the  months  to 
come.  Your  eyes,  your  skin,  all  of  you, 
will  appreciate  a  good  going  over  and 
brightening  up.  To  make  February  your 
Beauty  Month,  here  are  some  new-old 
ideas  to  help. 

First,  ask  yourself,  have  I  lovely  eyes? 
Or  can  I  make  them  prettier?  It's  a  good 
bet  you  can  if  you  use  Maybelline,  the 
tried-and-true  mascara  so  many  girls  in- 
sist on.  It  is  easy  to  use,  stays  on  ages, 
and — -oh,  I  don't  know,  just  does  things 
to  lashes.  Give  yours  a  chance. 

Now  at  last,  here  is  a  comb  that  helps 
put  wave  in  your  hair  instead  of  discour- 
aging it.  Look  at  the  Perm-o-comb  pic- 
ture on  this  page.  Clever,  isn't  it!  It  is 
made  of  two  plastic  sets  of  waved  teeth, 
expertly  placed  to  work  together.  It  won't 
give  you  a  permanent  wave,  but  it  will 
make  your  permanent  last  longer  than 
ever  before.  You  comb  it  in  each  time, 
instead  of  out.  Perm-o-comb  keeps  your 
hair  wavy  and,  used  consistently,  it  will 
train  those  waves  to  behave  as  you  want 
them  to. 


Perm-o-comb,  a  brand  new  idea 
to  help  keep  waves  in  your 
hair  longer  than  you  dream. 

Speaking  of  gadgets,  don't  forget  that 
handy  little  beauty  aid,  Kurlash.  It  is 
made  of  metal,  you  know,  with  a  "curl- 
ing" surface.  Slip  your  lashes  in,  press 
with  your  fingers  on  the  handle,  and  pres- 
to! You  find  your  lashes  curled. 

Here  comes  Irresistible  with  a  fine  big 
Jumbo  lipstick,  new  as  new.  It  is  in  a 
new  metal  case  and  smells  heavenly. 
You'll  like  the  color.  The  texture  is  un- 
commonly smooth.  They  tell  us  the  se- 
cret is  that  the  stick  itself  is  "whip-text." 
Anyway,  whatever  makes  that  pleasant 
gentleness,  the  effect  is  a  good  one. 

There  is  a  new  Botany  face  powder 
you  should  know  about.  It  has  a  lanolin 
base,  as  does  the  lipstick  that  goes  with 
it.  Fans  say  the  powder  gives  you  a 
smooth-as-satin  complexion,  and  there  is 
a  shade  called  "Happy  Ending." 

We've  always  liked  liquid  facial  clean- 
sers and  want  you  to  know  one  of  our  fa- 
vorites: Hinze  Ambrosia  Facial  Cleanser. 
It  works  so  lightly  and  quickly  on  the 
skin,  cleanses  and  stimulates  all  at  once. 
Wise  girls  use  it,  too,  as  a  powder  foun- 
dation— a  sort  of  three-in-one  package. 
There  is  an  Ambrosia  Astringent,  also,  for 
closing  the  pores. 


__  — -■  ■ 


THIS  WINTER 

give  your  hair- 


SPARKLING  COLOR— let  Nestle  Colorinse 
take  away  that  dull-drab  look.  You'll  be 
thrilled  when  you  see  how  Nestle  Colo- 
rinse  gives  your  hair  richer,  warmer  color. 


GLAMOROUS 
HIGHLIGHTS 

—  rinse  dancing 
highlights  int& 
your  hair.  See  how 
these  sparkling 
highlights  make 
your  eyes  and  your 
whole  face  look 
brig.iier! 


ILKEN  SHEEN  — 

'He"  loves  hair  that's 
ilken-soft,  satir-y- 
smooth  to  touch.  Let 
Nestle  Colorinse  give 
four  hair  this  won- 
Jerful  sheen.  Try  it 
today  —  after  you 
ioo 


Ask  your  beautician  for  an  Opalescent  Creme  Wave 
by  Nestle  — originators  of  permanent  waving. 


Tittle 
COLORINSE 


intOf  and  25/ sixes. 
At  beauty  counters 
everywhere. 


HAIR  IN  PLACE  ALL  DAY  L0N8 

Delicately  perfumed  Ne*tle 
Hairlac  keep*  all  style*  of 
hairdo*  looking  well-groomed  jl 
throughout  the  day.  Alto  add* 
iheen  and  lustra  to  your  hair. 
214  oz.  bottl*  250 


Hade. 


HAIRLAC 


Screen  land 
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SCREENLAND'S  publisher  Paul  Hunter, 
at  left  below,  with  just  two  of  the  many 
famed  guests  at  party  honoring  popular 
western  editor  Elizabeth  Wilson:  Dana 
Andrews  and  Edward  Everett  Horton. 
At  right  below,  Phil  Reed,  Keenan 
Wynn,  Jean  Pierre  Aumont.  Right, 
Hoogy  "Stardust"  CarmicHoel  with  Lib- 
erty's Edward  Moher.  Left,  Gloria  Swan- 
son  with  host  Hunter;  left  above,  with 
Samuel  Goidwyn's  blonde  star,  Virginia 
Mayo.  Center  above,  Maureen  O'Hara 
and  Roy  Middleton  listen  to  Billy  Mar- 
tin's melodies.  At  right  above,  Bill  Eythe 
and  Buff  Cobb  exchange  movie  chatter. 


Celebris 

TARTY 


Star  turn-out  makes 
Manhattan  look  like  a 
little  bit  of  Hollywood 
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AFTER  THE  PARTY      LOOk    Ollt    f  Of    %    C  0 1  tl 


LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC 


Going  from  over-heated  rooms  into  the  chilly 
'  night  air  often  can  lower  body  resistance 
so  that  cold  germs  called  the  "secondary 
invaders"  may  invade  the  tissue.  After  a  party 
it's  only  sensible  to  gargle  with  Listerine  Anti- 
septic when  you  reach  home  because  this  pre- 
caution may  forestall  a  mass  invasion  by  these 
germs. 

While  a  virus  is  believed  to  start  many  colds, 
certain  threatening  germs  called  the  "secondary 
invaders"  produce  many  of  those  miserable 
symptoms  of  a  cold  and  its  complications. 

Anything  that  lowers  body  resistance,  such 
as  wet  or  cold  feet,  drafts,  fatigue,  or  sudden 
change  of  temperature,  may  make  it  easier  for 
the  "secondary  invaders"  to  stage  a  mass  in- 
vasion of  the  tissue. 

Listerine  Antiseptic —  Quick! 

So,  when  you've  been  thus  exposed,  gargle 
with  Listerine  Antiseptic  at  once.  Used  early 
and  often  Listerine  Antiseptic,  because  of  its 


amazing  germ-killing  power,  may  halt  such 
mass  invasions  .  .  .  may  help  head  off  the  cold 
entirely  or  lessen  its  severity. 

It  is  the  delightful,  easy  precaution  that 
countless  thousands  use  regularly,  night  and 
morning,  and  oftener  when  they  feel  a  cold 
coming  on. 

Fewer  Colds  and  Sore  Throats  in  Tests 

Bear  in  mind  that  tests  during  12  years  re- 
vealed this  impressive  result:  Those  who  gar- 
gled with  Listerine  Antiseptic  twice  a  day  had 
fewer  colds  and  usually  milder  colds  than  those 
who  did  not  gargle  .  .  .  and  fewer  sore  throats. 

Get  into  the  habit  of  using  Listerine  Anti- 
septic regularly  and,  at  the  first  sneeze  .  .  . 
the  first  tightening  of  the  throat  or  other  signs 
of  a  cold  .  .  .  increase  the  frequency  of  the 
gargle,  meanwhile  seeing  that  you  get  plenty 
of  rest,  that  you  keep  warm,  and  that  you 
eat  wisely. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
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MISS  PILGRIM 

IN  TECHNICOLOR* 


with 
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CENTURY- FOX 


ANNE  REVERE  •  allyn  joslyn  •  gene  lockhart 
-VrSK  GEORGE  SEATON  — !  WILLIAM  PERLBERG 

From  a  Story  by  Ernest  and  Frederica  Maas  •  Dances  Staged  by  Hermes  Pan  •  Costumes  Designed  by  Orry  Kelly 
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SrREBNLAND 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  CLARK  GABLE 
AND  LANA  TURNER  OF  TOMORROW 


BOBBY  DRISCOLL 

9-going 
-on- 10 


EAfi  Kids: 

Next  time  the  readers  ask  me.  "Is  it  true  that  kid  stars 
are  just  average  children?"  I'll  refer  em  to  you.  The  an- 
swer is  NO.  If  you  two  were  just  average.  Mr.  Walt  Disney 
would  hardly  have  picked  you  for  "Song  of  the  South"  anil 
signed  you  up.  would  he,  and  "you  wouldn't  be  traveling 
around  the  country  on  a  personal  appearance  tour,  having 
parties  given  for  you.  and  presents,  and  posing  for  pictures, 
and  of  course  you  wouldn't  be  going  to  school  Saturdays, 
either,  as  you  have  to  while  you're  on  tour  because  your  teach- 
er travels  with  you  and  every  day's  a  school  day. 
(That's  not  so  good,  and  that's  probably  why  you 
made  up  this  parody  on  the  Seven  Dwarfs'  song: 
"Heigh-ho,  heigh-ho,  it's  off  to  school  we  go;  we 
learn  some  junk  and  then  we  flunk,  heigh-ho,  heigh- 
ho,  heigh-ho,  heigh-ho.") 

No,  Luana,  there's  nothing  average  about  you, 
even  though  as  you  say,  "I'm  really  just  a  normal 
child."  But  apart  from  having  real  gold  hair,  blue 
eyes,  and  lashes  so  long  they  get  all  tangled  up,  you 
have  FALSE  TEETH — now  just  name  one  average 
child  who  has  that.  As  you  explain,  your  side  sec- 
ond teeth  aren't  down  yet,  so  whenever  you  have 
to  pose  for  a  picture  you  sing  out.  "Quick,  Mommy, 
my  teeth!"  and  in  no  time  at  all  you've  adjusted 


your  partial  denture  and  face  the  camera  with  a  dazzling 
smile.  Such  composure  I  never  saw.  And  Bobby,  you  minia- 
ture Gable  you,  with  that  grin  and  sense  of  humor- and  even 
the  ears,  you're  a  veteran  with  eleven  films  to  your  credit, 
with  another  Disney  number  (with  Luana)  lined  up,  "How 
Dear  to  My  Heart."  And  though  you  want  to  be  an  FBI 
man.  and  Luana  a  nurse,  when  you  grow  up,  I  think  you'll 
change  your  minds,  and  there  will  be  a  great  new  screen  team 
for  fans  to  swoon  over  in  ten  years.  See  vou  in  1957. 


OVER  a  period  of  years,  the  somno- 
lent six-foot-three  Mr.  Sanders  has 
loosed  upon  the  ladies  the  scathes 
and  scorns  of  an  outrageous  derision.  In 
words  amusing,  but  acid,  and  as  pointed 
as  pins,  he  has  undertaken  to  prove  that 
in  aJJ  the  arts,  crafts  and  sciences:  in  the 
business  world;  in  all  the  finer  qualities 
of  character  such  as  fair  play,  generosity, 
stamina,  the  capacity  for  friendship  and 
loyalty,  women  are  on  the  bottom  rung 
of  the  lower  brackets.  As  for  mentality 
— mention  a  woman  possessed  of  a  brain 


to  Mr.  S.  and  he  comes  as  near  as  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  come,  to  compassion. 

Once  asked  whether  he  believes  women 
have  any  place  whatsoever,  or  whereso- 
ever, in  the  scheme  of  things,  Sanders 
said,  with  his  sultry  but.  alas  for  his 
squirming  victims,  insidiously  attractive 
smile,  "Indeed,  yes — in  the  kitchen  and 
the  boudoir." 

Recently — this  time,  on  the  air — 
Georgie  Porgie  Puddin'n'Pie.  whose  kiss 
(of  death)  makes  the  girls  cry,  mopped 
up  the  floor    (Please  turn  to  page  96) 


Pictures  in  panel  at  right  show 
Sanders  in  action  on  "Private 
Affairs  of  Bel  Ami"  set:  in 
scene,  and  rehearsal,  with  An- 
gela Lansbury;  teasing  costume 
designer  Norma;  waiting  with 
Ann  Dvorak  to  go  into  next 
scene;  and  helping  singer  Audrey 
Betz  rehearse  her  song.  Sanders 
really  has  fine  singing  voice, 
yet  to  be  heard  on  the  screen. 


By 
Gladys 
Hall 


I  guess  I'm  just  a  guy 
who  likes  to  be  kept 
guessing,"  says  Dick  Powell 


By  Jack  Holland 


"  TVT  INE  out  of  ten  husbands  go  slap- 
I  \    happily  about  thinking  that  they 
call  the  turns  in  their  households. 
Who  said  husbands  weren't  an  optimistic- 
bunch  of  guys?" 

It  was  Dick  Powell  talking  and  bring- 
ing up  a  subject  most  husbands  like  to 
avoid.  But  Dick  isn't  one  to  side-step 
anything.  He  goes  into  the  most  con- 
troversial subjects  with  an  abandon  that 
is  as  frank  and  as  forthright  as  his  socko 
portrayals  in  such  pictures  as  "Murder, 
My  Sweet"  and  '"Cornered,"  not  to  men- 
tion his  work  on  the  air  in  "Rogue's  Gal- 
lery." 

Dick  first  met  June  AHyson  in  New 
York  when  he  was  giving  a  speech  at  a 
banquet.  Only  he  didn't  even  notice  her. 
He  was  so  nervous  as  he  faced  that  aus- 


tere audience  of  show  people  that  he  was 
conscious  only  of  the  rattling  script  in  his 
hands.  The  next  time  he  saw  her  was  in 
the  cast  of  "Best  Foot  Forward"  c 
Broadway. 

"I  certainly  don't  follow  any  so-called 
romantic  pattern,"  Dick  remarked,  "'when 
I  admit  that  all  I  remember  of  June  at 
that  time  was  a  little  girl  singing  so 
loudly  that  the  veins  in  her  neck  stood 
out.  But  by  the  time  I  did  the  picture, 
'Meet  the  People,'  in  which  J  une  also  aj>- 
peared.  I  had  an  entirely  different  idea. 
Here  was  a  completely  wholesome,  vi- 
vacious girl.  Not  to  mention  that  I 
thought  she  was  a  darned  good  actress. 
Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  asked 
for  a  date  and  then  another.  And  before 
long,  we  took  the  fatal  step. 

"June  is  a  great  little  wife — but  she  s 
like  all  women.   (Plea.se  turn  to  page  71) 
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Kiss  on  that  cute  little  Allyson 
nose,  top,  as  Dick  leaves  for  ra- 
dio station.  Right,  Junie  in  her 
dressing-room  at  home,  all  pink 
and  white.  Note  hair  dryer  re- 
flected in  mirror.  Far  right,  the 
Powells,  always  clowning,  play 
a  game  of  hands  where  each 
tries  to  outslap  the  other.  Still 
the  newlyweds,  are  these  two. 


»W4  t&e 

'Sow,! 


What's  this?  "Dick's  the 

boss,  and  I  love  it,"  says 
June.  Just  who's  right? 


IF  EVER  a  girl  had  dream  dust  in  her 
eyes,  it's  cute  little  June  Allyson. 
MGM's  clever  exponent  of  innoeent 
naivete.  And  the  reason  for  the  dream 
dust  is  none  other  than  one  Mr.  Dick 
Powell,  known  also  as  the  better  half  of 
this  same  Miss  Allyson. 

In  a  good  many  marriages,  it's  a  race 
between  the  husband  and  the  wife  to  see 
who  winds  up  the  boss  of  the  menage. 
But  June  is  so  sublimely  happy  being 
Mrs.  Powell  that  she's  perfectly  content 
to  sit  back  and  let  Dick  wield  the  reins^ 
At  least  such  is  the  impression  I  got 
when  I  saw  June  on  the  set  of  her  new 
picture  with  Van  Johnson,  "High  Bar- 
baree." 

"I  know  that  I  won't  be  accused  of 
being  original  when  I  say  that  Richard 
is  everything  I  ever  dreamed  a  husband 
would  be,"  June  began,  "but  that's  the 


way  I  feel  anyway.  And  if  I  sound  pro- 
saic or  corny,  well,  •that's  not  to  be 
helped.  He's  the  boss — and  I  love  it." 

When  Dick  and  June  really  got  to 
know  each  other  she  was  something  like 
a  girl  at  loose  ends.  She  was  happy  that 
her  career  was  taking  an  upsurge,  but 
she  wasn't  content.  She  knew  what  it 
was  that  she  had  been  missing  when  she 
met  Dick. 

"There  was  a  lot  about  him  that  I 
liked,"  June  continued,  "but  most  of  all 
it  was  his  wonderful  sense  of  hnmor  that 
impressed  me.  And,  too.  he  made  deci- 
sions so  easily.  He  had  an  ability  to 
take  control  of  any  situation.  I  think 
I  d  always  needed  someone  to  more  or 
less  steer  me,  and  Richard  was  that  kind 
of  a  person."  (June  never  calls  her  hus- 
band Dick  since  she  doesn't  like  to  refer 
to  anyone  by  a  [Please  turn  to  page  76) 


June  plays  at  keeping  house,  ad- 
mits she's  not  world's  most  do- 
mestic wife.  Above,  the  Powells 
practically  live  in  their  backyard 
patio,  which  is  cool  and  shady, 
facing  on  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  garden.  Far  left,  June  makes 
funny  face  as  she  gets  slapped 
by  Dick  in  their  handy  game  in 
front  of  much-used  fireplace. 
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Fonda's  fin*  ft 

*  •  eB9. 

■»  C^trud.  $hon|f(|n 


WHEN  Henry  Fonda  put  away  his  Navy  blues  last  fall,  after 
three  years  of  active  service,  the  peaceful  life  looked  as  in- 
viting to  him  as  it  did  to  ail  the  other  returning  veterans. 
And  then,  through  one  of  those  coincidences  that  can  happen  only 
in  Hollywood,  his  very  first  day  on  the  set  of  "My  Darling  Clemen- 
tine" put  him  right  back  in  the  midst  of  gunfire. 

The  scene  called  for  Fonda  to  recline  in  a  barber's  chair  while 
the  barber  gave  him  a  shave  not,  however,  so  close  as  the  one  ap- 
parently given  him  by  two  gunmen  who  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
door  and  fired  a  couple  of  bullets  past  his  face  and  into  the  mirror. 
After  the  scene,  Fonda,  who  takes  everything  in  stride,  climbed  out 
of  the  chair  and  remarked  laconically,  'That's  a  little  more  intimate 
than  I  like  to  be  with  bullets,  but  then  the  pay  is  attractive." 

In  "My  Darling  Clementine,"  Henry  Fonda  plays  the  role  of 
Wyatt  Earp,  a  peace  officer  with  a  deadly  aim  and  an  hypnotic  eye, 
who,  after  cleaning  up  Dodge  City  and  Wichita,  moved  on  to 
Tombstone.  Arizona,  in  the  1880's,  to  do  the  same  thing  there.  The 
picture  is  a  romanticized  version  of  Earp's  adventures  in  Tomb- 
stone, and  centers  upon  the  famous  feud  carried  on  by  Earp  and 
hi*  three  brothers  against  the  Clanton    {Please  turn  to  page  68  ) 


THEY  wouldn't  follow  the  career 
rules.  They  wouldn't  live  like  any- 
body in  Hollywood  will  tell  you  you 
have  to  live  to  stay  "in  the  swim." 
They've  kept  their  private  lives  private, 
and  hitched  their  dreams  to  a  solid  star 
— love  for  each  other  and  the  best  break 
they  can  give  (using  thought  rather  than 
depending  on  what  their  income  could 
buy)  for  Joel,  Jr.,  12,  and  David,  10. 

That's  Frances  and  Joel  McCrea,  and 
to  visit  them,  out  at  their  Santa  Rosa 
Valley  ranch  (this  is  not  a  deluxe  Encino 
small  estate,  but  2300  busy  acres  with 
Joel,  Sr.,  and  the  boys  doing  their  full 
share  of  the  work) ,  is  a  rare  privilege 
and  an  experience  the  visitor  will  cherish 
through  the  years. 

You  drive  out  plus-forty  miles  from 
Hollywood  and  turn  off  a  state  highway, 
traveling  five  more  miles  without  the 
sign  of  a  house,  until  you  come  to  a  little 
white  cottage,  surrounded  by  a  cool 
clump  of  trees,  so  precious  in  this  rolling 
ranch  country- — precious  because  you 
have  to  water  them.  That  cottage  on 
the  left  is  the  caretaker's  house,  but  you 
turn  into  a  right-hand  gate,  past  a  white- 
washed barn — not  a  large  one,  cattle 
sleep  outdoors  in  California — and  head 
up  a  quarter-mile  toward  where  yon 
glimpse  a  garage  and  a  kitchen  door, 
peeping  from  another  clump  of  trees. 
Just  before  you  reach  there,  you  see  a 
third  clump  of  trees,  to  the  left  of  this 
inner  road  and  down  a  bit.  From  be- 
tween the  leaves  you  catch  the  sparkle 
of  brighter-than-sky-blue  water  and  a 
voice  yelling  (can  that  bellow  be  Silent- 
man  McCrea  of  "The  Virginian"  and 
"Ramrod"?) :  "Bring  any  women?" 
"No." 

"Well,  then,  come  on  down." 

You  walk  down,  past  a  vine-covered 
arbor  that  cost  about  twenty-five  dollars 
— pre-war — to  build,  and  come  to  full 
view  of  the  one  McCrea  personal  ex- 
travagance: a  swimming-pool  that  makes 
the  average  Beverly  Hills  affair  look  like 
a  kiddie-bath.  At  that,  you  notice,  it's 
cement-bottom  instead  of  tile,  and  the 
setting  is  natural,  not  expensively  con- 
trived by  man.  Highlighted  by  the  blaz- 
ing sun  that  reflects  back  from  the  white 
bottom  through  the  pellucid  blue  water, 
frolic  Rancher  Joel  McCrea  and  his 
younger  son,  David,  brown  ,  as  Indians 
and  twice  as  unclad.  (I  learned,  later, 
that  Joel  starts  a  day  at  home  by  four 
or  five  hours  of  ranch  work,  rides  back 
to  the  ridge-perched  house  by  noon, 
swims  under  that  blazing  sun  for  an  hour, 
then  eats  lunch.  Two  lunches,  if  you 
count  close.  This  day  Joel,  Jr.,  wasn't 
with  the  other  two  McCrea  males,  be- 
cause "Jody"  was  threshing  beans — -work- 
ing as  part  of  a  crew,  doing  a  man's 
work,  drawing  a  man's  pay  of  sixty  cents 
an  hour — in  a  field  six  miles  away.  He'd 
carried  his  lunch.  "Two  lunches,"  Fran- 
ces would  later  tell  me,  "if  you  count 
close.") 

"Do  you  mind  if  we  stay  in  a  little 
longer?"  called  (Please  turn  to  page  84) 

Joel  works  hard  on  his  ranch,  grooms  his 
prize  horse,  drives  Caterpillar  tractor  him- 
self. Soon  as  he  finished  "Ramrod,"  for 
Enterprise,  he  was  back  on  the  farm. 


To  visit  Joel  and  Frances 
McCrea  at  their  ranch 
is  a  rare  experience,  and 
we're  proud  and  happy 
to  be  able  to  invite  you 
fans  to  share  it  with  us. 
(With  scoop  photos!) 


Bogart's  latest:  a  murder 
story  in  which  he  co- 
stars  with  Lizabeth  Scott, 
above:  "Dead  Reckon- 
ing," for  Columbia  Pic- 
tures. At  left,  another 
scene  from  film,  confer- 
ences on  the  set  with 
Director  john  Cromwell 
and  studio  executives. 


I LOVE  actors,  who  send  out  messages 
on  any  subject.  "Just  ask  me  any- 
thing; just  ask  me  anything,  broth- 
er." is  their  attitude.  "I've  got  all  the 
answers."  As  for  me,  I've  always  said 
that  any  actor  with  a  message  ought  to 
call  Western  Union.  It's  the  quickest 
way  to  deliver  a  message. 

And  now  Screenland  wants  me  to 
give  out  with  messages  on  life,  love, 
what  is  the  world  coming  to  and  is  there 
such  a  thing  as  immortality?  My  first 
impulse  is  to  answer:  How  the  devil  do 
I  know? 

Young  officers  at  Annapolis  are  taught 
that  they  should  never  discuss  religion 
or  politics  in  mixed  company.  Apparent- 
ly, no  gentleman  is  supposed  to  do  that. 
While  I've  never  pretended  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman, I'd  like  to  stand  on  my  Consti- 
tutional rights  and  refuse  to  discuss  re- 
ligion or  politics.  When  Screenland  first 
approached  me  on  these  subjects,  1  said 
brightly,  "Why  don't  you  ask  one  of  the 
really  deep  thinkers,  of  which  Hollywood 
has  so  many?"  Screenlxnd,  however, 
brushed  that  aside  by  saying,  they'd 
have  to  insist  on  my  views.  So  it  was  my 
turn. 

I'm  still  wondering  how  I  got  myself 
into  this.  I  always  fight  against  anyone 
probing  into  my  innermost  secrets,  for  I 
feel  that  discussing  these  things  is  like 
taking  your  clothes  off  in  public.  Excuse 
ine  a  moment,  while  I  undress  my  mind. 

Life:  Life  shouldn't  be  lived  in  slip- 
shod fashion.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can't 
picture  myself  planning  my  life  years 
ahead.  I  believe  in  living  your  life  as 
well  as  you  can  in  day  to  day  fashion. 
Live  each  moment  as  well  as  you  can. 
one  moment  at  a  time — and  perhaps 
when  you  put  all  the  moments  together. 


you'll  have  something  worth  remember- 
ing. As  a  philosophy  of  life,  I  also  like 
Shakespeare's  lines,  "To  thine  own  self 
be  true."  If  each  of  us  could  live  in 
such  a  way  that  we  had  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of,  we'd  be  happier  people. 

Death:  I  never  think  about  death.  As 
a  child  I  remember  I  used  to  wonder 
what  boundary  marked  the  end  of  the 
world.  I  thought  there  was  a  fence  at 
the  end  of  the  world,  and  then  wondered 
what  was  beyond  the  fence.  Nowadays 
I  never  speculate  on  what  lies  beyond 
the  fence.  I  figure  it's  tough  enough  to 
live  this  life,  without  going  into  reveries 
about  death  and  what  lies  beyond. 

Immortality  :  I  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing whether  or  not  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  personal  survival.  Who  has?  In  any 
event,  I  don't  believe  in  reincarnation. 
I  may  at  various  times  before  my  mar- 
riage to  Betty  Bacall  have  handed  out 
lines  to  girls  about  "when  I  was  a  Roman 
Emperor  and    (Please  turn  to  page  90) 


YOU  can  be  a  talented  actress,  pretty, 
as  a  picture  and  intelligent  to  boot, 
but  if  you  don't  play  the  old  Holly- 
wood game  the  right  way,  you  won't  get 
to  first  base  on  the  road  up.  Believe  me, 
I  know!  I've  seen  so  many  wonderful 
actresses  in  this  town  who  were  lost  in 
the  shuffle  simply  because  they  didn't 
know  the  ropes.  Hollywood  is  full  of  ta- 
boos, and  it's  worth  your  career  to  buck 
any  of  them. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole 
setup  is  that  often  one  taboo  seems  to 
contradict  another.  For  instance,  you 
can't  stay  out  every  night  and  still  get 
up  and  work  the  next  morning.  Any 
actress  knows  that.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  aren't  seen  out  with  glamor  boys 
half  the  time,  and  gossip  columnists  don't 
speculate  about  you  and  your  romances, 
studio  executives  are  "apt  to  think  you 
couldn't  act  a  sophisticated  role  should  it 


come  along.  So  you  have  to  walk  a  mid- 
dle road.  If  you  think  this  is  just  so 
much  stuff  and  nonsense,  don't  be  de- 
ceived, or  youH  learn  the  hard  way,  as 
I  did.  Few  instance,  I  wanted  to  play  the 
role  of  Bessie  in  "The  Corn  Is  Green." 
When  I  asked  the  director  for  the  part, 
he  said,  "Oh,  you  can't  play  Bessie.  You 
aren't  the  type!"  Now  the  girl  who  did 
play  Bessie,  Joan  Loring,  did  a  wonderful 
job.  She  is  no  more  sophisticated  than 
I,  but  she  took  along  props  for  her  audi- 
tion, long  dangling  earrings,  and  so  on; 
and  the  director  found  it  easier  to  visual- 
ize her  as  Bessie.  I  think  if  I  had  gone 
on  that  interview  in  black  satin,  flicking 
a  long  cigarette  holder,  I  might  have  had 
better  luck.  Or  if  I  had  been  photo- 
graphed dripping  worldliness  night  after 
night  at  Ciro's  maybe  the  director  would 
have  been  able  to  see  me  as  Bessie.  Be- 
cause that's     (Please  turn  to  page  77) 


HERO 


Gregory  Peck  stars  in 
'The  Mocomber  Af- 
fair/' from  Ernest 
Hemingway's  story 


Comedie  nne 
comes  bock! 
"Senator  Clog- 
horn's"  leading 
lady  conquered 
doubt  and  des- 
pair, and  now 
she's  headed  for 
the  top  again 


f*>*  Una  Merkel  Won  Her  Victory 


By  Constance  Palmer 


"  %W  7HEN  you  hit  bottom,  there's  no 
y\  place  to  go  but  up!" 

Una  Merkel  was  speaking 
<|iiietly  and  confidently,  a  hard-fought 
wisdom  and  a  deep,  new  knowledge  in 
Iter  clear  eyes.  "When  you're  face  to  face 
w  ith  something  you  believed  you  couldn't 
lace — and  can  bring  yourself  to  say, 
Well,  this  is  it,'  you've  won  half  the 
battle." 

Three  years  ago  Hollywood's  heart 
ached  when  the  news  flashed  from  New 
York  that  L'na's  mother,  in  the  depths 
of  despondency,  had  taken  her  own  life 
and  that  Una  herself  was  near  death  in 
that  tragic,  gas-filled  hotel  room.  Only  a 
few  weeks  passed  before  H  o  1  ly  w  o  o  d 
heard  again  about  Una:  she  was  in  a 
(dendale  hospital  suffering  from  a  com- 
plete nervous  breakdown. 

"People  are  too  apt  to  dodge  facts," 
Una  went  on.  "'It  is  so  much  easier  to 
dose  your  eyes,  to  sidestep,  to  look  at 


the  pleasant  side,  to  think  of  something 
else.  But  when  the  breakdown  came.  I 
realized  I  couldn't  fight  it.  so  I  simply 
gave  up.  I  had  to.  There  was  nothing 
else  to  do." 

It  wasn't  quite  as  uncomplicated  as 
that,  though.  Una  was  a  desperately  ill 
girl.  A  fairly  tall  person — five  feet,  six 
inches — she  weighed  only  ninety-four 
pounds.  For  weeks  she  was  fed  inten- 
sively on  vitamins.  She  was  not  permit- 
ted to  move  from  her  bed:  she  was  al- 
lowed no  visitors,  no  phone-calls.  Each 
day  she  was  lifted  into  a  wheel-chair  and 
taken  down  the  hall  to  be  weighed:  every 
ounce  gained  meant  life  right  then. 

The  worst,  though,  was  Una's  lack  of 
interest  in  living.  She  simply  didn't  care. 
Her  tired  heart  had  had  to  bear  so  much. 
And  in  her  extremity  there  was  the 
added  hurt  that  some  of  the  ones  nearest 
her,  some  of  those  she  had  helped  in 
times  past,  deserted  her  now.  '"Friends," 
too,  who  would  logically  have  been  ex- 
pected to  rush  to  her  side  now  with  love 


and  affection,  conveniently  forgot  she  ex- 
isted. The  disappointment  and  bitterness 
in  her  heart  then  was  like  gall  in  her 
mouth. 

But  there  was  one  above  all  who  didn't 
desert.  Una's  father,  on  business  in  Mex- 
ico, boarded  a  plane  immediately.  And 
there  were  others — strangely  enough,  not 
many  who  had  been  very  close  to  her 
before — who  stood  by  her  in  her  trouble. 

As  Una  told  me  all  this  in  the  cheer- 
ful living-room  of  her  aunt's  apartment 
in  the  Olympic  Boulevard  section  of  Los 
Angeles,  it  was  hard  to  understand  that 
she's  gone  through  so  much.  She  looks  so 
well.  She  talks  so  cheerfully,  so  gaily. 
She's  back  doing  her  first  picture.  "It's  a 
Joke.  Son,"  with  Kenny  Delmar.  for 
Eagle-Lion  Productions.  She's  the  same 
I'na,  but  with  a  subtle  difference,  a  depth 
and  an  understanding  of  the  dark  valley 
of  despair  that  is  given  only  to  those  who 
have  walked  through  its  shadows. 

"After  I'd  gained  enough  pounds, 
friends  who   (Please  turn  to  paye  95) 
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The 


Method 


They  said  it  couldn't  be  done,  but  Bob  Montgomery  did  it!  Here's  the 

unusual  story  of  an  actor  turned  director,  and  the  brand  new  technique 
he  introduces  to  the  screen  in  "Lady  in  the  Lake" 


By  Fredda  Dudley 

ACCORDING  to  present  plans,  a 
picture  entitled  "Lady  in  the  Lake" 
will  be  rendering  a  spine-chilling 
assist  to  the  mid- winter  weather.  Having 
cooled  off  the  customers,  "Lady  in  the 
Lake"  will — contrarily — bring  on  a  heat- 
ed result:  red-hot  discussion  of  its  tech- 
nique is  guaranteed  to  raise  room  tem- 
peratures at  least  five  degrees. 

Produced  from  the  novel  by  Raymond 
Chandler,  and  directed  by  Robert  Mont- 
gomery, in  his  debut  in  that  capacity, 
"Lady  in  the  Lake's"  cast  consists  of 
Robert  Montgomery,  Audrey  Totter, 
Lloyd   Nolan,  Jayne   Meadows,  Leon 


Ames  and  Tom  Tully,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  conveys  its  message  is  as  ad- 
vanced over  standard  technique  as  Morse 
code  is  superior  to  smoke  signals. 

It  is  imperative  that  you  see  the  pic- 
ture from  the  beginning,  because  you  will 
have  missed  the  excitement  of  the  long 
buildup  if  you  arrive  in  the  middle  of 
Reel  Three  and  try  to  orient  yourself. 
The  story  opens  with  a  prologue  in  which 
Bob,  as  Philip  Marlowe,  challenges  you, 
given  exactly  the  clues  he  was  given  in 
a  murder  case,  to  determine  the  killer. 
Whereupon  your  eye  becomes  the  eye 
of  Philip  Marlowe  as  played  by  Bob, 
whom  you  see  only  when  the  camera 
picks  up  his  reflection  in  a  mirror.  When 
he  lights  a  cigarette,  the  smoke  drifts  up 
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Montgomery,  far  left,  wears  the  special 
eyc-mo  camera  which  has  been  rigged  up 
by  the  camera  department.  On  his  shoul- 
der is  one  special  microphone  constructed 
by  the  sound  department.  Now  he  is  able 
to  move  about  at  will  and  get^the  action 
just  as  Phillip  Marlowe  (Raymond  Chan- 
dler's detective  character  whom  he  por- 
trays) saw  it  happen.  Above,  Audrey  Tot- 
ter as  his  girl  friend  plays  her  love  scenes 
right  into  the  camera  lens  and  the  audi- 
ence sees  her  face  in  closeup  just  as  Mar- 
lowe sees  it.  Pictures  at  bottom  of  pages 
show  Bob  Montgomery  in  his  new  dual  job 
of  star-producer.  "Lady  in  the  Lake"  is  his 
first  directorial  venture  after  sixteen  years 
as  an  actor  on  the  MCM  studio  roster. 


across  the  camera,  hence  across  your 
eyes.  When  he  signs  a  register,  a  hand 
lakes  the  pen — and  by  that  time  you  are 
so  engrossed  in  your  adventure  that  you 
can  almost  feel  the  moisture  of  ink  on 
your  own  fingers.  When  Marlowe  goes 
to  a  cocktail  party,  you  (as  the  camera 
eye)  move  through  the  rooms  and  people 
turn  to  nod  and  smile  or  speak  to  you. 
When  Marlowe  sits  down,  each  member 
of  the  audience  sinks  into  a  proxy  chair 
and  undergoes  a  change  of  vision  angle 
because  you  find  yourself  looking  up  at 
players  you  are  accustomed  to  meeting 
on  stage  level.  On  the  occasion  when 
Marlowe,  hence  you,  wake  up  in  the  po- 
lice station,  you  get  so  infuriated  at 
Lloyd  Nolan  (an  officer)  that  you — as- 
sisted by  Marlowe's  fist — yearn  to 
straight-arm  him  into  the  rolltop  desk 
and1  turn  the  lock.  All  things  considered, 
the  unreeling  of  a  picture  in  first  person, 
singular,  is  the  most  adrenalin-making 
experience  ever  presented  an  audience. 
Bob  Mont-  (Please  turn  to  page  94) 


He  lives  alone  and  likes  it,  so  tar.  Dater  of  many 
of  Hollywood's  most  beautiful  girls,  Stewart  is  still 
single.  Below,  his  fans  are  still  faithful,  even  after 
jimmy's    five-year   absence    from    the  screen. 


AFTER  a  five-year  absence  from 
the  screen,  Jimmy  Stewart  is 
back  before  the  cameras  again. 
When  he  went  away,  his  mind  was  on 
other  things  than  Hollywood — things 
like  helping  win  a  war.  He  did  his 
part  so  admirably,  so  without  fanfare 
and  publicity,  so  earnestly  and  with 
such  deep-rooted  conviction,  that  Hol- 
lywood is  proud  of  him.  So  proud,  in 
fact,  that  this  glitter  town  can  be  un- 
derstandably pardoned  for  holding 
him  up  as  a  shining  example  of  how 
Hollywood  men  behaved  in  service. 
Sometimes  this  pride  irked  Jimmy  a 
little.  He  didn't  see  why  he  should 
get  any  mental  ribbons,  medals  or 
flags  pinned  on  him  when  he  felt  he 
was  such  a  small  part  of  a  gigantic 
whole. 

But  the  reason  people  kept  brag- 
ging about  him  and  his  admirable 
record  was  because  Jimmy,  more  than 
any  other  Hollywood  star  in  the  serv- 
ice, typified  to  mothers,  wives  and 
sweethearts  everywhere  the  average 
guy  who  went  away  to  fight  a  war. 
He  might  not  have  liked  being  singled 
out  as  a  shining  example,  but  it  was 
inevitable.  To  all  the  women  who 
were  left  at  home,  Jimmy  was  the  guy 
who  went  away  to  help  win  the  war. 


There  are  other  movie  stars  whose 
records  are  admirable.  There  is  Ty- 
rone Power,  romantic,  exciting,  ad- 
venturous, whose  face  turned  grim 
and  unrelenting  in  combat.  There  is 
warm-hearted,  colorful,  unpredictable 
Victor  Mature  who  was  three  years 
and  nine  months  in  the  Coast  Guard, 
who  knew  bleak  loneliness  in  the  At- 
lantic, who  lifted  charred  bodies  from 
hell  fires.  There  is  Lew  Ayres  with 
the  beautiful  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions; Lew,  who  ministered  to  the  sick, 
who  aged  overnight  at  the  stark  and 
bitter  reality  of  what  he  saw.  There 
is  Clark  Gable,  the  most  glamorous  of 
them  all:  Clark,  who  had  a  personal 
stake  in  fighting  a  war  when  Carole 
Lombard  found  death  in  flames.  Yes, 
Hollywood  has  every  right  to  be 
proud  of  her  men.  Yet.  somehow, 
even  in  the  searing  ugliness  of  war, 
these  men  were  all  touched  with 
glamor.  Not  so,  Jimmy  Stewart. 

Of  them  all,  he  was  the  least 
brushed  with  color.  Jimmy  is  as  un- 
prepossessing as  an  old  shoe.  Yet 
there  is  a  dependability  about  Jimmy, 
an  innate  modesty,  a  Yankee  close- 
mouthedness  that  is  reminiscent  of 
every  boy  who  went  away.  That's 
why,  today.  (Please  turn  to  page  79) 


IN  STYLE 


Something  mw  for  yon!  If  you've  admired 
too  glamor  clothes  movie  stars  wear,  bet 
despaired  of  ever  looking  like  that,  listen  to 
this  practical  advice,  which  tells  you  just 
how  to  adapt  those  fired  old  dresses  ie 
year  closet  iota  fresh,   sparkling  stylos 
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T'S  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  motion  pictures  have  a  deep  in- 
fluence on  fashion.  Future  styles  are 
often  set.  or  created,  by  the  costumes 
worn  by  well-known  stars  in  well-publi- 
cized pictures.  An  entirely  new  fashion 
trend  may  be  set  by  an  important  pro- 
duction. 

As  you  and  I  look  at  a  picture,  the 
costumes  may  appear  to  be  completely 
fanciful,  or  bizarre,  utterly  unfit  for  prac- 
tical, everyday  use.  A  dress  designer,  on 
the  other  hand,  looks  at  these  very  same 
costumes  and  gets  from  them  ideas  that 
he  will  adapt  for  garments  for  present- 
day  use.   The  next  thing  we  know,  we 


are  wearing  clothes  that  bear,  especially 
in  detail,  some  resemblance  to  those  cos- 
tumes. 

Now.  the  practical  question  is:  if  de- 
signers look  to  motion  pictures  for  in- 
spiration, why  can't  you.  and  you,  and 
you?  The  answer  is,  of  course,  you  can 
and  you  should!  It  is  only  a  matter  of 
knowing  how,  and  what,  to  look  for,  and 
of  learning  how  to  adapt  what  you  see  to 
your  individual  needs. 

For  instance,  you  see  something  on  the 
screen  that  reminds  you  a  little — don't 


collar^ 

and  cuffs. 


mind  how  little — of  that  tired  suit  hang- 
ing in  your  closet.  Or  possibly  something 
about  the  dress  worn  in  the  picture 
makes  you  think  that  maybe,  with  just 
a  little  fixing,  the  dress  you  bought  a 
long  while  ago,  and  lost  interest  in,  might 
be  brought  to  life  by  spicing  it  with  a 
bit  of  cutting  away,  with  a  little  fitting 
here,  or  with  a  dash  of  trimming  there. 
It  resolves  itself  then,  into  our  doing  as 
the  designers  do  and  looking  to  motion 
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Suppose  you  envy  your  film  favorite  her  Holly- 
wood wardrobe,  see  a  costume  on  the  screen  you'd 
love  to  own.  Well,  by  reading  this  article  care- 
fully, you  can  approximate  the  smart  effects 
achieved  by  the  studios  and  surprise  your  friends 

By  Lilian  Lewis 
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pictures  for  ideas  that  can  be  adapted  to 
our  wardrobes  with  advantage,  with  en- 
joyment and  with  profit.  It's  easy  once 
you  get  the  hang  of  it.  easy  and  lots  of 
fun  to  boot. 

Let's  see  what  we  find  in  the  picture, 
"The  Locket,"  an  RKO  production  star- 
ring Laraine  Day.  Her  clothes  are  inter- 
esting, especially  the  ones  you  can  use  as 
your  guides. 

Look  carefully  at  Miss  Day's  dress 


with  the  knitted  guimpe  and  cuffs,  as  il- 
lustrated. This  is  an  easy  idea  to  adapt. 
From  the  dress  you're  tired  of.  cut  out 
a  low,  generous  oval.  The  material  from 
this  oval  should  make  a  collar  similar  to 
the.  one  shown  in  the  picture.  Fill  in  this 
low  oval  with  either  a  guimpe  you  have 
knitted  yourself,  or  with  material  you 
have  bought.  The  new  material  doesn't 
have  to  be  knitted,  but  you'd  have  an 
effective  result  if  it  were.  Stitch  a  wide 
binding  around  the  neckline  of  the  gu- 
impe, carrying  the  binding  down  the  front 


of  the  dress  to  the  waistline.  If  the  skirt 
of  your  dress  is  of  generous  proportions, 
slimming  it  will  give  you  enough  excess 
material  for  the  binding.  If,  however; 
there  should  be  no  skirt  material,  use  the 
guimpe  stuff  for  the  binding,  as  well  as 
for  the  cuffs,  the  buttons,  and  the  belt. 

A  somewhat  similar  idea  can  be  used 
to  perk  up  a  drab  dress  if  you  follow  the 
suggestion  of  the  trim  on  the  checked 
blouse  worn  by  the  blonde  in  the  illus- 
tration. Her  blouse  accessories  consist  of 
gleaming  collars  and  cuffs.  They  focus 
the  eye  immediately.  Certainly  they  are 
easy  to  adapt.  The  slender,  dickie-like 
front  consists  (Please  turn  to  page  93  ) 
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The  most  misunderstood  man 
in  Hollywood  is  sympathetically 

appraised  here  by  his  old  friend, 
Dick  Mook.  Loyal  Ayres  fans  will 
cherish  this  exclusive  story 

By  S.  R.  Mook 
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WELL,  he's  back — the  most  misun- 
derstood, ill-fated  man  in  Holly- 
wood. And  it  is  a  changed  Lew 
Ayres  who  came  back  from  the  war  to 
take  up  his  film  career.  He  has  always 
been  stubborn  as  a  mule  but  even  his 
worst  enemy  could  never  wish  Lew  the 
tough  luck  that  has  dogged  his  footsteps 
since  he  first  came  to  Hollywood. 

But.  if  he  is  stubborn,  he  is  also  true 
to  his  ideals.  If  something  threatens 
them,  Lew  will  stand  up  for  what  he  be- 
lieves, come  hell  or  high  water.  A  few 
years  ago  when  the  draft  first  went  into 
effect,  Lew  was  among  the  first  to  be 
tagged.  Hollywood  gasped  and  gagged 
when  he  point-blank  refused  to  enter  a 
training  camp  and  take  up  arms.  Many 
people  muttered  "slacker"  and  "yellow." 
A  few  recalled  that  he  had  been  a  vege- 
tarian for  years  and,  without  bothering 
to  ask.  circulated  the  report  that  "All 
Quiet  on  the  Western  Front,"  his  second 
great  success  (his  first  was  "The  Kiss" 
with  Garbo)  had  given  him  a  deeprooted 
aversion  to  blood  and  killing. 

Neither  was  correct,  although  the  lat- 
ter version  was  the  kinder  of  the  two. 
An  intimate  friend  of  Lew's  for  seven- 
teen years,  I  resented  both  of  them.  His 
vegetarianism  was  not  brought  about  by 
"All  Quiet."  Riding  the  crest  after  its 


release,  he  was  enjoying  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent a  happy,  normal,  young  fellow's  life. 
Many  is  the  roast  and  steak  I  have 
helped  demolish  at  his  home  after  its 
completion. 

It'  was  several  years  later,  after  his 
divorce  from  Lola  Lane,  that  he  left  Hol- 
lywood to  escape  both  people  and  inter- 
views, and  went  fishing  up  on  the  Sacra- 
mento River.  Up  there  he  met  Norman 
Foster  who  was,  himself,  having  trouble 
with  his  then  wife,  Claudette  Colbert. 
Confiding  their  troubles  to  each  other, 
they  became  fast  friends  and  when  the 
fishing  palled  they  moved  over  to  the 
Catalina  Isthmus  and  went  wild  boar 
hunting. 

It  was  on  their  return  from  that  trip 
that  Lew  told  W  what  had  happened. 
"We  were  out  one  afternoon  when  we 
spotted  what  we  thought  was  a  wild 
boar.  We  both  took  aim  and  fired.  When 
we  saw  the  hog  drop  we  ran  towards  it 
simultaneously.  When  we  got  there  we 
found  it  wasn't  a  boar  at  all  but  a  sow. 
While  we  stood  looking  down  at  her,  six 
little  weanling  pigs  ran  out  of  the  bushes 
looking  for  their  mother.  They  were  only 
about  six  weeks  old,  too  young  by  far  to 
forage  for  themselves,  so  we  had  to  kill 
them,  too.  The  worst  of  it  was,  the  sow 
was  so  lean  we  couldn't  even  skin  her 


for  the  meat.  Dick,  you  have  no  idea 
what  a  feeling  that  gave  me."  He  turned 
away  for  a  few  moments,  then  faced  me 
again:  "Come  up  whenever  you  want  to, 
as  you  always  have."  he  said  humorous- 
ly, "but  don't  expect  any  more  of  those 
juicy  steaks  or  roasts.  I'll  never  again, 
as  long  as  I  live.  eat.  anything  that  has 
to  be  killed  to  prepare  it  for  the  table." 
And  he's  stuck  to  that  resolve,  even 
though  it  was  only  a  resolution  he  had 
made  to  himself. 

If  he  felt  that  way  about  killing  a  hog 
you  can  imagine  what  the  prospect  of 
killing  humans  would  do  to  him.  After 
all  the  talk  about  his  refusal  to  take  up 
arms.  I  was  surprised  one  morning  to 
find  a  letter  from  a  woman  in  Seattle  in 
my  mail,  "I  know,"  she  wrote,  "you  are 
a  friend  of  Lew  Ayres  and  I  am  writing 
in  the  hope  that  you  can  throw  some 
light  on  his  case.  He  has  always  been 
both  my  husband's  and  my  favorite  ac- 
tor. We  know  there  is  something  behind 
his  apparently  inexplicable  actions  and, 
until  we  find  out  what  it  is,  we  have  de- 
cided to  string  along  with  him.  As  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  we  need  no  excuse  but 
we  are  hoping  you  can  supply  us  with  an 
argument  to  use  in  facing  his  detractors 
who  criticize,  not  only  him,  but  us  for 
continuing  to    (Please  turn  to  page  81) 
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PHILOSOPHER."  quotes  Charles 
Korvin,  '"is  a  man  who  can  stand 
in  the  wings  and  watch  himself 
play  his  role  in  the  Comedy  of  Life  with- 
out weeping!" 

The  young  actor  whose  principal  role, 
since  coming  to  Hollywood,  has  been  one 
of  waiting,  whose  life  in  the  years  before 
that  was  but  a  patient  marking  of  time, 
has  indeed  achieved  a  philosophy  of  his 
own.  "I've  learned  to  wait,"  says  Char- 
les Korvin.  "Sometimes  it's  hard  to  do; 
but  believe  me — it  pays!" 

Being  shelved  in  Hollywood  usually 
connotes  failure,  then  oblivion.  In  the 
case  of  Charles  Korvin,  "shelved"  by 
Universal  Studios  for  long  months  fol- 
lowing his  screen  bow  in  "Enter  Arsene 
Lupin,"  the  reason  was  exactly  opposite. 

"We  couldn't  let  him  go  on,"  a  studio 
executive  told  me.  "As  the  suave  jewel 
thief  who  made  love  to  Ella  Raines  in 
that  picture,  his  appeal  to  the  public  was 
as  surprising  as  it  was  sincere.  We  de- 
cided he'd  be  a  greater  asset,  idle,  than 
wasted  in  an  unsuitable  role,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  having  his  name  and  person- 
ality before  the  public." 

So  they  waited.  Then  came  "This  Love 
of  Ours,"  in  which  he  co-starred  with 
Merle  Oberon — and  the  waiting  of  Char- 
les Korvin  was  over,  for  a  time  at  least. 

It's  hard  to  realize,  when  first  you  meet 
him.  what  it  is  about  this  young  man 
that  intrigues  you.  The  amused  chal- 
lenge in  the  hazel  eyes,  the  crest  of  dark 
hair,  even  the  cleft  in  the  strong,  up- 


e  Korvin  household  is  a  gay  and  happy  place.  Fac- 
;  page,  "Cay-zah"  and  Helena  with  their  prize  coi- 
tion of  pigs.  Record  collectors,  too — and  he's  ex- 
ri  at  skiing  and  fishing,  likes  fussing  with  a  camera. 


thrust  chin  are  of  a  pattern  familiar 
enough  to  Hollywood  standards  of  mas- 
culine good  looks.  It's  only  when  you 
talk  to  him  that  you  sense  the  vibrance; 
something  ardent  and  controlled,  at  once 
friendly  and  reserved — the  charm  of  his 
continental  manner  touched  with  an  en- 
gaging accent,  leavened  by  his  very 
American  outlook  on  life  and  the  force 
of  a  personality  that  will  never  salute 
defeat. 

"1  learned  to  wait  during  all  those 
months  I  was  trying  to  get  to  America," 
he  told  me.  "You  see,  I  was  born  in 
Czecho-Slovakia,  but  brought  up  in  Hun- 
gary; and  in  1932,  when  my  father  died, 
I'd  have  given  everything  I  owned  to 
come  over  here.  I  had  a  brother  work- 
ing in  London,  so  I  went  there  first.  But 
it  was  no  use — I  could  not  get  a  visa  to 
come  to  America.  It  isn't  easy,  you  know. 
Nothing  is  easy  that  really  matters  to 
one.  My  eloquence  did  me  credit,  but  it 
left  the  authorities  cold.  So,  in  order  to 
eat,  I  went  to  work  in  a  pacifist  camp  in 
Switzerland." 

This  was  long  before  the  war,  of 
course;  and  the  people  in  the  camp,  rang- 
ing in  ages  from  16  to  60,  were  Quaker- 


supported,  and  pledged  to  "work  for  a 
common  goal.  "As  witness  that  bad  time 
in  1935,"  Charles  Korvin  says,  "when  a 
dam  broke  in  Switzerland,  covering  with 
water  miles  of  meadow-land  that  fur- 
nished a  livelihood  to  thousands  of  poor 
people.  We  cleared  those  meadows;  they 
are  producing  today." 

It  was  at  the  camp,  known  as  the  In- 
ternational Voluntary  Service  for  Peace, 
that  he  met  the  young  man  whose  friend- 
ship was  to  change  the  whole  course  of 
his  life:  an  American  boy  named  Bond, 
whose  home  was  in  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

"My  home  is  yours,  if  ever  you  get  to 
America,"  Bond  told  him.  "Keep  work- 
ing at  it!" 

"I  kept  working  at  it,"  Korvin  told 
me.  "I  went  to  the  Sorbonne  for  four 
years;  I  travelled  as  courier  to  tourists. 
For  three  months  I  cleaned  hotel  rooms 
— took  people  skiing  in  the  Alps — worked 
as  an  extra  in  French  pictures — became 
a  professional  photographer.  I  learned 
German  while  teaching  it  to  some  chil- 
dren in  London;  I  learned  English  by 
passing  it  on  to  youngsters  in  France.  I 
kept  just  one  lesson  ahead  of  my  pupils 
in  the  book.   I  even  sold  candies  and 


Merle  Oberon  is  his  lucky  star!  "This  Love 
of  Ours"  opposite  Oberon  gave  Korvin  the 
follow-up  break  he  needed  after  "Arsene  Lu- 
pin." Now  he  makes  love  to  Merle  in  Inter- 
national's melodrama,  "Temptation"  (below). 


fruits  in  a  night-club;  anything  so  I 
might  have  enough  to  eat.  I  kept  re- 
membering something  my  father  used  to 
say:  'The  reason  why  worry  kills  more 
people  than  work,  is  because  more  people 
worry  than  work!'  So  I  kept  working." 

As  a  news  syndicate  photographer  in 
Spain,  he  covered  the  battle  action  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Madrid.  "That  was 
where  I  met  Dr.  Norman  Bethune,"  he 
continued.  "The  man  who  had  the  first 
blood  bank  in  history.  We  made  an  edu- 
cational film,  which  was  very  successful." 

So  successful  was  it  that  young  Char- 
les Korvin  was  entirely  unprepared,  one 
Sunday  afternoon,  when  the  head  of  the 
institute  walked  into  his  hotel  room. 
"We're  leaving  for  America  tomorrow 
morning,"  the  doctor  said.  "How  about 
your  coming  with  us?" 

"What  did  you  say?"  Korvin  asked 
him.  The  thing  he  had  been  working 
for,  hoping  for — the  unattainable  goal  to- 
ward which  he  had  struggled  since  1929 
was  in  sight! 

"I  took  those  hotel  stairs  on  the  bias," 
Charles  Korvin  laughed.  "It  was  almost 
closing  time,  but  I  made  the  office  of 
the  American  (Please  turn  to  page  88) 
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You  know  she's  popular,  when  everyone,  from  producers  to  props,  call  her  Annie.  Here  she's  shown 
making  her  new  movie  for  Warners,  "Nora  Prentiss,"  with  Kent  Smith  as  her  leading  man  and  Vincent 
Sherman  as  her  director.  These  exclusive  studio  photos  show  how  much  fun  there  is  on  the  Sheridan 
set.  Left,  other  stars  including  Bob  Alda,  facing  page,  like  to  drop  in  for  visits.  Above,  Director 
Sherman  examines  realistic  bruise  on  Annie's  knee  while  hairdresser  gets  her  ready  for  next  scene. 
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Exclusive  home  photos  by  Jack  Albin. 
Studio  inlormah  by  Madison  Lacy,  Warner  Bros. 


Designed  for  office  eye-appeal, 
left,  is  Claudette  Colbert's  one- 
piece  dress  of  crepe  and  wool. 
A  form  -  clinging  peplum  and 
brown  leather  belt  encircle  the 
waist.  Blended  into  the  tailored 
white  blouse  is  a  strip  of  the 
skirt's  brown  and  white  check. 


Cray  is  always  good,  so  a  "good 
gray  suit"  is  included  in  the 
"year-round  wardrobe"  created  by 
MCM  executive  designer  Irene 
for  Colbert  to  wear  in  "The  Secret 
Heart."  Slim  over  hips,  the  skirt 
flares  in  front  in  an  impressed 
pleat.  Jacket  is  double-breasted. 


The  buckle  suit,  left,  worn  by 
Claudette  is  cut  with  simple,  tai- 
lored lines,  with  square-necked 
jacket,  turned-down  collar,  and 
turned-up  cuffs.  Of  trim  navy 
blue,  this  suit  carries  through  the 
new  impressed  pleat  from  jacket 
to  the  skirt,  a  graceful  effect. 


Cold  wool  and  leopard  is  Claud - 
ette's  combination  for  a  traveling 
suit.  The  slim  skirt  is  accented 
by  a  boxy  hip-length  jacket  of 
leopard  skin.  Cold  wool  detail  is 
woven  through  the  shoulder  line 
matching  the  little  turned-down 
collar.    Cold  off -the -face  hat. 


Margaret  O'Brien,  above,  turns  ballerina  in  her  next  MCM  picture.  "The  Unfinished 
Dance,"  and  David  Lichine,  famous  ballet  dancer  and  choreographer  who  directs  the 
ballet  numbers  in  the  film,  claims  Maggie  is  one  of  the  finest  young  dancers  he  has 
ever  coached:  The  little  star  worked  hard  for  six  months  to  acquire  sufficient  ballet 
technique  to  perform  the  important  numbers  for  the  Pasternak  production.  And 
now  Dennis  Morgan,  of  ail  people,  gets  into  the  act  as  a  song-and-dance  man! 
In  Warners'  "The  Time,  The  Place,  and  The  Girl"  he  discards  all  his  dignity  and 
clowns  through  a  chase 'sequence  with  pretty  blonde  Angela  Greene,  :  pictured  here. 


Tallest  and  tiniest  ac- 
tors on  the  Metro  tot. 
Pete  Lawford  and 
Butch  Jenkins,  join 
forces  in  "My  Broth- 
er Who  Talked  to 
Horses."  Yep,  Butch 
looks  up  to  Pete,  es- 
pecially since  the  big 
boy  taught  him  to 
b*x,  gifted  him  with  a 
new  pair  of  skates  on 
completion  of  picture 


Fan  in  Mexico  sent  Butch  these 
king-sized  sombreros,  left.  Butch 
shared  gift  with  Pete,  who  at 
twenty-three  stands  over  six 
feet  tall,  gets  more  fan  mail  at 
MCM  than  any  other  male  star 
except  Van  Johnson.  Below, 
scene  between  the  buddies,  who 
play  brothers  on  the  screen  in 
new,  quaintly-titled  comedy. 


Gayest  event  on  Hollywood's  current  social 
calendar:  the  lavish  Press  Photographers' 
costume  boll  which  took  oil  of  Ciro's  for 
the  staging.  Our  Jock  Albin,  who  snapped 
these  scoop  photos,  introduced  the  stars, 
then  called  on  Roiph  Edwards  to  start  the 
games.  June  Allyson  wore  a  Shriner's  out- 
fit, while  Dick  Powell,  above,  got  all  dressed 
up  in  cowboy  suit.  Top  right,  Kay  Kyser's 
heod  comes  in  for  o  thumping  when  his 
sweet,  helpful  wife,  Georgia  Carroll,  tries 
to  pick  the  best  melon,  with  Ralph  Edwards' 
assistance.  Isn't  he  a  "devil"?  Right,  Esther 
Williams  and  Ben  Gage  ore  being  primed 
for  a  "nose-guessing"  gag.  Below,  Sonny 
Tufts,  with  his  wife,  ran  off  with  Best 
Costume  award  with  a  real  diver's  suit. 
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Gossip  by  Weston  East 
Exclusive  candids  by  Jock  Albin 


Jane  Powell,  above,  gets  the  giggles  over  Jim  Davis'  lively 
conversation.  Right,  the  Zachary  Scotts  os  bunnies  provide 
their  share  of  amusement  to  Cesar  Romero,  gaucho,  with  a  real 
beard  he's  wearing  for  a  picture,  and  the  Mork  Stevenses. 


HOLLYW(K)D  cameramen's  "Come  dressed  as  your  child- 
hood ambition"  party  produced  some  strange  results.  Ava 
Gardner  was  the  most  beautiful,  with  a  sparkling  white 
plume  costume.  Gail  Patrick  wore  the  biggest  hat  and  Jane 
Withers  wore  the  biggest  bustle.  Greer  Garson  was  sort  of  a  gypsy, 
anyway  just  as  gay  as  one.  Guy  Madison  came  as  Guy  Madison 
in  a  checked  shirt.  V  an  Heflin  was  a  jockey.  Cesar  Romero,  com- 
plete with  beard  and  the  genuine  Gaucho  pants  he  brought  from 
the  Argentine,  was  the  most  startling.  Easily  the  most  original 
were  the  Zachary  Scotts  who  wore  long-eared,  cotton-tail  bunny 
costumes.  Even  if  their  costumes  had  nothing  to  do  with  child- 
hood ambitions,  no  kid  ever  had  as  much  fun  as  your  favorite 
;tar  on  this  annual  shindig. 

WHEN  NORMA  SHEARER  invited  Rex  Harrison  and  his 
lovely  wifeXilli  Palmer,  for  dinner,  they  asked  if  they  might 
bring  along  their  house  guest,  also  a  Mrs.  Harrison.  Norma 
expressed  her  pleasure,  naturally  assuming  it  to  be  Rex's  mother. 
When  they  walked  in,  the  house  guest  turned  out  to  be  not  his 
mother,  but  Rex's  first  wife !  Number  one  and  number  two  just 
couldn't  be  friendlier.  In  fact,  part  of  the  evening  passed  in  the 
two  of  them  discussing  Rex,  much  to  the  surprised  amusement  of 
the  other  guests.  Sounds  like  something  straight  out  of  Noel 
Coward,  doesn't  it? 

JEANETTE  MACDONALD,  who  will  do  one  picture  a  year 
for  MGM,  was  genuinely  touched  on  the  first  day  of  shoot- 
ing on  "The  Birds  and  the  Bees."  The  big  boss,  L.  B.  Mayer, 
had  arranged  for  all  the  old  crew,  who  worked  with  Jeanette  in 
the  old  days,  to  be  assigned  to  this  picture.  When  she  walked  on 
the  set,  they  all  broke  out  in  cheers  and  applause.  Her  next  picture 
will  co-star  Jeanette  with  Nelson  Eddy,  certainly  good  news  for 
the  MacDonald-Eddy  fans.  They've  never  stopped  bombarding 
MGM  with  letters  requesting  the  return  of  their  two  favorites. 


William  Holden,  below,  with  Dinah  Shore  and  George  Mont- 
gomery, actually  donned  a  Ciro's  waiter's  outfit  and  waited  on 

I  tables  for  holf  an  hour  before  anyone  discovered  his  hoax. 

j  Right,  Lucille  Ball  and  Desi  Arnaz  came  as  a  pair  of  pirate1 
just  to  make  the  scene  more  picturesque.  Center  right,  behim 
the  luxuriant  black  beard  is  a  real  glamor  gal,  Dorothy  Lamour 

\  who  won  first  prize  for  best  costume  in  the  ladies'  division. 


THE  "Lady  from  Shanghai"  got  aw- 
fully weary  down  in  Acapulco,  where 
Orson  Welles  spent  many  weeks  (and 
lots  of  Columbia's  money)  shooting  local 
color.  His  bosses  are  supposed  to  have 
agreed  that  Orson  could  have  done  just  as 
well  shooting  the  picture  in  Catalina.  To 
top  every  other  delay,  one  day  when  his 
face  suddenly  swelled  up  and  started 
throbbing,  Orson  discovered  he  had  been 
"stung"  by  a  native  plant.  Anyway.  Rita 
Hayworth  has  never  looked  lovelier! 

IT'S  quite  a  triumph  for  Jean  Wallace 
(Mrs.  Franchot  Tone)  to  be  borrowed 
by  Paramount  for  one  of  the  leads  in 
"Blaze  of  Noon."  A  little  over  five  years 
ago  she  was  a  stock  gifl  on  that  lot.  When 


At  left,  the  John  Lands  exchange  greetings  with  Adele 
Mora  and  Frank  Latimore.  Above,  June  Haver,  as  a  Girl 
Scout,  came  with  Dove  Rose  in  train  engineer's  costume. 


she  married  Franchot  they  let  her  go,  pre- 
dicting, as  an  actress,  she'd  make  an  excel- 
lent housewife.  No  one  could  be  happier 
tlian  Franchot  himself,  who  has  long  been 
sold  on  his  wife's  acting  talents. 

CESAR  ROMERO  can  now  sympa- 
thize with  Monty  Woolley.  For  his 
role  in  "Captain  from  Castile,"  with 
Tyrone  Power.  "Butch"  can't  shave  off 
his  beard  until  the  picture  is  finished  — 
sometime  next  April. 


MARLENE  DIETRICH  may  or  may 
not  do  another  Hollywood  movie 
to  follow  "Golden  Earrings."  But 
one  thing  is  certain.  Before  she  returns  to 
Europe,  unless  our  nose  for  news  deceives 
us.  Marlene  will  have  at  least  one  date 
with  Burt  Lancaster.  Accidentally  or 
otherwise,  they  seem  to  run  across  each 
other  quite  often  on  the  Paramount  lot, 
where  Burt  is  on  loanout  making  "Desert 
Fury."  On  these  occasions,  Marlene  al- 
ways looks  interesting  —  and  interested. 

THAT  wasn't  a  party  Olivia  de- 
Havilland  threw  just  before  she  was 
scheduled  to  start  shooting  her  next 
picture.  True,  Liwy's  apartment  was 
filled  with  Hollywood  celebrities.  They 


Louis  Busch  I  just  out  of  o  Keystone  Kop  Komedy?)  "arrests" 
Janet  Blair,  for  left,  la  fugitive  from  "Arabian  Nights"?!. 
Center,  David  Street  winds  up  a  curve  in  his  baseball  uniform 
for  Marilyn  Maxwell's  approval.  The  gome  Ralph  Edwards  chose 
for  them  consisted  of  singing,  eating  an  apple,  and  kissing  each 
other  all  at  the  same  time.  Right,  June  Allyson  with  Steffi  Duna. 


Rod  Cameron  was  "in  character"  as  a  Western  horse  opera  hero,  came 
with  EHa  Raines  dressed  as  Chinese  princess,  above,  with  Ralph  Edwards. 
The  Van  Heflins,  at  right,  share  table  with  Ava  Gardner,  Irving  Reis. 


were  invited  there  to  hear  a  political 
speech.  Her  new  husband,  Author  Marcus 
Goodrich,- is  interested  in  polities.  Like  the 
devoted  wife  she  is,  Olivia  has  taken  up 
his  cause.  Very  happy  she  is  too,  over  the 
whole  set-up. 

Ai'  THIS  writing  about  the  two  un- 
happiest  people  in  Hollywood  are 
Susan  Hayward  and  Jess  Barker. 
They're  not  divorcing,  they're  not  even 
separated.  But  together  with  their  twin 
sons  and  a  nurse,  they  are  living  in  two 
hotel  rooms.  The  nurse  cooks  the  boys' 
meals  on  an  electric  plate  in  the  hallway. 
Susan  and  Jess  eat  all  their  meals  out. 
Appalling  but  true,  they  can't  find  a  place 


to  live  without  shelling  out  a  huge  bonus. 
This  they  refuse  to  do,  and  bravo,  we  say. 
for  their  courage. 

NOT  a  doll,  not  a  toy  did  young 
Maureen  Reagan  request,  when 
Jane  Wyman  asked  her  daughter 
what  she  wanted  for  Christmas.  "A  pic- 
ture of  Claude  Jarman.  Jr.,"  said  Miss 
Reagan,  without  hesitating.  So  Jane  called 
up  her  "son"  (in  "The  Yearling")  and  had 
him  autograph  one.  "At  this  rate," 
quipped  Ronnie  Reagan,  when  Jane  re- 
lated the  incident  that  night  at  the  dinner 


table,  "when  Maureen  is  ten,  she'll  prob- 
ably want  a  date  with  Clark  Gable!" 

BILL  HOLDEN  was  begging  for  work. 
The  day  he  finished  "Dear  Ruth" 
they  put  him  right  into  "Blaze  of 
Noon."  Overnight  they  bleached  his  hair 
for  the  role  and  Bill,  as  a  blond,  is  taking 
an  awful  ribbing.  "I  asked  for  work,  not 
the  works,"  he  growled  grimly. 

ACCORDING  to  rumor,  Jennifer 
J^L  Jones  can  okay  the  actor  who  plays 
opposite  her  when  she  makes  "Little 
Women."  So  the  story  goes,  Jennifer  saw 
the  excellent  test  made  by  John  Dall  and 
didn't  okay  it.  Why?  we  wonder.  So  far  no 
one  has  the  answer,  or  cares  to  explain. 


Mark  Stevens,  os  Tom  Mix,  enjoys  a  dance  with  his  "gypsy" 
wife,  at  left.  Deanna  ond  Felix  Jackson,  center,  arrived  late 
and  had  to  wait  twenty  minutes  to  get  a  seat  ( just  like  you 
do  at  your  neighborhood  theater!).  What  could  be  more  ap- 
propriate than  Jackie  Cooper's  "Skippy"  costume?  At  right 
he  poses  with  Bonita  Granville,  dressed  as  a  cigarette  girl. 


Joan  Crawford 
and  John  Garfield 
will  move  your  emo- 
tions to  the  utmost  i 
this  love  story  that  rea« 
5  the  heights  of  mel 
drama  to  the  stirring 
strains  of  musi- 
cal masterpieces 


Minute  he  finished  his  role  in  "The 
Red  House,"  Rory  Calhoun  made  tracks 
for  his  ranch.  Staff  photog  Jack  Albin 
trailed  along,  got  these  exclusive  shots. 


With  buddy  Bruce  Shedd,  above,  Rory 
is  building  a  small  house  on  jointly 
owned  property.  It's  hard  work,  too. 
Calhoun  is  an  expert  archer,  rifle  shot. 
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Nebraska  Yankee 

Continued  from  page  33 


Boys,  culminating  in  a  famous  pistol  bat- 
tle at  the  O.K.  Corral.  It's  a  hard-hit- 
ting story  of  the  Old  West,  with  Fonda 
and  his  leading  lady,  Cathy  Downs,  the 
only  survivors  (among  the  principals)  at 
the  finish.  Victor  Mature,  as  Doc  Holli- 
day,  who  takes  to  drink  and  other  vices 
in  Tombstone,  is  killed  in  the  Battle  of 
the  Corral,  and  Linda  Darnell,  who  plays 
his  sweetheart,  is  done  in  by  a  bullet  in- 
tended for  somebody  else. 

To  get  the  exterior  scenes  of  this  pic- 
ture, a  company  of  360  people,  including 
cast,  crew,  and  technicians,  spent  nearly 
a  month  living  in  tents  and  stone  cabins 
near  a  waterhole  in  the  middle  of  the 
Aavajo  Indian  Reservation  in  Arizona, 
187  miles  from  a  railroad,  40  miles  from 
a  telephone.  Director  John  Ford's  pas- 
sion for  realism  prevailed  throughout, 
and  you  won't  see  a  drugstore  cowboy 
nor  a  Hollywood  Indian  in  the  whole 
piece— only  genuine  Arizona  products. 

This  picture,  besides  being  Henry  Fon- 
da's first  since  the  war,  is  also  that  for 
Victor  Mature,  and  marks  John  Ford's 
return  to  Twentieth  Century-Fox.  Be- 
fore the  war,  Fonda  had  made  three  pic- 
tures under  Ford's  direction:  "Grapes  of 
Wrath,"  "Drums  Along  the  Mohawk," 
and  "Young  Mr.  Lincoln."  And  his  next 
to  last  picture,  before  enlisting  in  the 
Navy,  was  "Ox  Bow  Incident"— also  a 
western.  All  of  which  was  helpful  to  him 
in  taking  up  his  work  again  where  he 
left  off. 

'Hank"  Fonda  has  always  been  known 
around  Hollywood  as  a  sincere,  intelli- 
gent, and  thoroughly  nice  person  who 
still  wears  the  same  hat  size  he  wore  be- 
fore fame  caught  up  with  him.  He 
doesn't  look  up  nor  down  at  his  fellow 
men,  but  straight  in  the  eye,  with  friend- 
liness and  respect. 

"Fonda  is  a  typical  New  England  Yan- 
kee," his  friends  say,  "even  though  he 
was  born  and  raised  in  Nebraska  He 
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has  all  the  canniness,  the  honesty,  the 
love  for  simple,  homely  things  that  are 
characteristic  of  the  true  Yankee  type. 
They  don't  come  any  better." 

Neither  patronizing  nor  familiar  to- 
ward his  co-workers,  but  always  co-oper- 
ative, Fonda  is  a  great  favorite  among 
the  crews  who  know  him  chiefly  through 
observation  while  he  works — which  is, 
after  all,  the  acid  test.  Said  one  man,' 
'The  only  time  I  ever  saw  Fonda  excited 
was  during  the  early  days  of  the  war. 
His  mind  was  on  it  all  the  time.  I  never 
saw  a  man  who  was  so  bound  up  in  the 
war,  so  intense  about  it.  Every  chance 
he'd  get,  he'd  leave  the  stage  and  run 
outside  to  his  car,  to  listen  to  news 
broadcasts.  And  if  you'd  come  along,  he'd 
ffj'  'What  do  you  know  about  this?'  or 
What  do  you  know  about  that?'  His 
conversation  was  entirely  about  the  war, 
and  he  wasn't  satisfied  until  he  got  into 

He  got  into  it  in  August,  1942,  en- 
listing as  an  apprentice  seaman.  The  fol- 
lowing May,  he  graduated  from  training 
school  as  quartermaster  third  class,  and 
was  assigned  to  a  destroyer  at  Bremer- 
ton, Washington,  Naval  Base.  Later  he 
graduated  from  the  Navy  Indoctrination 
School,  and  then  from  the  Air  Combat 
Intelligence  School,  after  which  he  was 
assigned  to  overseas  duty  on  the  staff 
ot  Admiral  John  Hoover,  in  the  Central 
Pacific  and  the  Marianas.  At  the  time  of 
his  discharge,  October,  1945,  his  rating 
was  Lieutenant,  Senior  Grade,  and  he 
held  the  Presidential  Citation  and  Bronze 
Star. 

The  first  few  months  after  getting 
home,  he  spent  in  resting  and  catching 
up  again  with  his  family,  which  consists 
of  his  charming  wife,  Frances,  and  three 
children,  Jayne,  aged  9,  Peter,  aged  6, 
and  his  15-year-old  stepdaughter,  Fran- 
ces de  Villers  Brokaw. 

"I  played  with  the  children,"  he  says, 
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Husbands  and  wives  on  the  Hollywood  scene: 
Eleanor  Powell  and  Glenn  Ford,  left,  attend 
party;  above,  Gene  Raymond  and  jeanette  Mac- 
Donald  greet  fan  friends  at  opening;  below, 
Dennis  Morgan  takes  his  wife  to  a  premiere! 


"I  flew  kites,  and  I  built  airplanes.  I  did 
all  the  things  I  had  been  dreaming  about 
doing.  We  went  back  to  Omaha  for  a 
visit  with  my  sisters,  whom  I  hadn't  seen 
for  four  or  five  years,  and  we  took  one 
or  two  short  trips  here  in  California.  But 
there  was  nothing  I  wanted  to  do  more 
than  just  be  at  home.  I  had  no  desire  to 
do  any  more  traveling.  I  had  my  fill  of 
that  in  the  Navy." 

By  April,  "My  Darling  Clementine" 
was  ready  to  go  to  work,  and  so  was 
Fonda. 

"Did  it  seem  strange  to  you  at  first?", 
he  was  asked. 

"No,  I  didn't  feel  any  strangeness  in 
getting  back  to  work,"  he  replied.  "Some 
of  the  fellows  I  know  did  experience  con- 
siderable nervousness  when  they  went 
back  to  work.  But  I  was  fortunate  in 
that  my  first  picture  was  directed  by 
John  Ford,  whom  I  knew  so  well,  and 
all  the  other  people  in  the  picture  had 
worked  with  him  before,  too.  It  made 
a  comfortable,  homelike  atmosphere.  It 
felt  like  you  hadn't  been  away." 

Henry  Fonda  never  answers  a  question 


Andrea  King  and  Nat  Willis,  make  a  dazzling 
picture  at  a  formal  party,  above;  Janet  Blair 
and  Louis  Busch,  below,  add  gaiety  to  Billings- 
ley's  Bocage  Room;  right,  Gail  Storm  and  Ted 
Bonneil  all  dressed  up  for  a  costume  party. 


in  an  oft-hand  manner.  He  always  con- 
siders a  question  carefully,  and  gives  you 
a  straightforward  reply.  His  conversa- 
tion is  not  sprinkled  with  wisecracks,  but 
there  are  frequent  shafts  of  salty  humor. 

"I'm  not  aware  of  any  change  in  my- 
self," he  went  on,  "and  if  my  friends 
have  noticed  any  changes  in  me,  they 
haven't  told  me  about  it."  He  paused  a 
moment,  thoughtfully,  then  added,  "I'm 
happier  than  I  was,  but  there  are  all 
sorts  of  reasons  for  that.  One  is  the  ter- 
rific happiness  of  just  getting  back  to  my 
family. 

"Another  is  that  I'm  no  longer  under 
long-term  contract.  This  doesn't  mean 
that  I  had  any  grievance  against  Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox.  It's  just  that  when 
you're  under  contract,  you  have  to  do 
everything  that  comes  along,  and  I 
wanted  to  play  only  the  roles  for  which 
I  felt  I  was  right.  Under  my  present 
arrangement,  I  have  a  commitment  to  do 
one  picture  a  year  for  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury-Fox, and  aside  from  that,  I'll  free 
lance. 

"My  next  picture  is  at  RKO,  to  be 


directed  by  Anatole  Litvak.  It's  called 
'A  Time  to  Kill.'  It's  a  melodrama,  told 
in  flashbacks.  At  the  very  beginning,  a 
murder  is  committed,  but  you  don't 
know  why.  The  rest  of  the  story  ex- 
plains. It's  really  a  character  story,  with 
four  wonderful  parts  in  it.  Barbara  Bel 
Geddes  will  play  one.  She's  the  girl  who 
made  such  a  hit  on  Broadway,  and  this 
will  be  her  first  picture. 

"After  that,  I  go  to  Warner's  to  do 
'Ethan  Frome'  with  Bette  Davis.  And 
somewhere  in  between,  Jim  Stewart  and 
I  are  going  to  do  a  sequence  together 
in  a  picture,  'A  Miracle  Can  Happen,' 
that  is  a  series  of  episodes,  somewhat 
like  'If  I  Had  a  Million'  and  Tales  of 
Manhattan.'  It's  a  story  written  by 
John  O'Hara,  and  Jim  and  I  are  both 
very  excited  about  it." 

One  thing  the  war  did  to  Henry 
Fonda  was  to  make  a  red-hot  movie  fan 
of  him — at  least,  for  the  duration. 

"I  have  never  been  particularly  a 
movie  fan,"  he  said.  "I  like  to  see  cer- 
tain movies,  but  I  have  never  cared  to 
go,  just  to  be  going  to  the  movies.  My 
wife  is  a  movie  fan,  and  there  are  many 
people  who  enjoy  going  to  their  favorite 
theater  whenever  there's  a  new  program, 
whatever  it  is.  But  I've  never  felt  that 
way  about  movies.  Of  course,  I'm  not 
the  only  one  like  this — I  just  explain  it 
to  give  you  the  buildup  to  what  movies 
came  to  mean  to  us  in  the  service  when 
we  were  overseas.  There  was  a  movie 
every  night,  whether  we  were  at  sea  or 
on  shore,  and  everybody  that  could  pos- 
sibly go,  did  go,  because  there  wasn't 
anything  else  to  do. 

"Among  the  ofticers  I  worked  with, 
there  were  two  or  three  men  who  were 
much  less  movie  fans  than  I  was,  and 
even  so,  they  went  every  night,  too. 
One  boy  hadn't  been  to  a  movie  for  over 
ten  years.  He  didn't  know  me  or  any- 
body else  whose  names  I  mentioned  to 
him.  He  finally  went  to  a  movie  one 
night  in  Guam — and  after  that,  he  went 
every  night.  He  still  had  taste  about  it, 
though.   He  knew  what  was  good  and 


what  was  bad,  and  why.  He  didn't  like 
everything  he  saw,  but  he  saw  everything 
that  came  our  way. 

"I  don't  know  what  all  this  proves, 
except  what's  often  been  said  about  how 
much  movies  meant  to  the  G.I.  audi- 
ences, and  I  don't  think  I  could  add  to 
what  has  already  been  said  about  that. 
They're  the  most  wonderful  audiences  in 
the  world  when  they  like  something — 
and  they'd  certainly  spoil  the  picture  for 
anybody  else  if  they  didn't  like  it. 

"I  think  it's  understandable  that  the 
musical  pictures  were  the  most  popular, 
because  when  you're  out  there  in  a  war, 
which  isn't  the  happiest  situation  to  be 
in,  and  away  from  girls,  the  musicals 
provided  good  bright  comedy  which  is 
just  what  you  need.  They  were  the  best 
entertainment  we  had.  Some  were  pretty 
bad,  too,  but  I  know  I  was  completely 
entertained  and  relaxed  by  musicals  that 
I  wouldn't  have  crossed  the  street  to  see 
before.  And  I  wouldn't  now,  either. 

"You  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  whether 
movies  should  stick  to  pure  entertain- 
ment or  try  to  educate  and  get  over  a 
message.  I  think  they  can  do  both,  but 
not  in  the  same  picture.  Movies  were  ex- 
tensively used  during  the  war  by  the 
armed  forces  for  documentary,  propa- 
ganda, and  educational  purposes.  Those 
were  not  Hollywood  movies,  of  course, 
but  the  medium  was  the  same.  So  now 
everybody  realizes  how  powerful  movies 
can  be  in  such  uses.  I  think  that  power 
should  not  be  prostituted.  And  I  think, 
because  of  the  world-wide  influence  of 
movies,  that  power  could  be  a  very  dan- 
gerous weapon  if  misused. 

"But  if  it's  controlled,  and  wisely  used, 
I  see  no  reason  why  some  pictures  should 
not  be  made  with  worthwhile  messages. 
You  can  always  sandwich  in  a  picture  of 
this  kind  between  the  feature  and  the 
comedy.  You  have  to  get  people  into  the 
theater  with  entertainment,  but  after 
they're  there,  they'll  look  at  the  other 
kind  if  it's  interesting.  Personally,  I 
don't  have  in  mind  any  particular  mes- 
sage that  movies  should  attempt  to  put 
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over.  There  are  so  many  things  that 
need  to  be  done,  like  combating  racial 
prejudice  and  religious  intolerance." 

When  it  conies  to  recreation,  Fonda  is 
never  at  a  loss,  for  he  has  many  hobbies 
and  interests.  But  you'll  never  find  him 
whirling  around  like  a  dervish,  trying  to 
prove  how  many  things  he  can  do  at 
once.  Fonda  does  only  what  he  can  do 
well,  and  lets  the  rest  go  for  the  time 
being.  And  by  keeping  to  that  unhurried 
Yankee  tempo,  he  accomplishes  more 
than  those  frantic  characters  who  waste 
so  much  time  telling  you  how  busy  they 
are. 

He's  always  liked  to  work  with  his 
hands,  and  has  a  well-equipped  work- 
shop at  his  home,  where  he  tinkers  about 
with  household  repairs,  and  dreams  up 
and  put  together  various  handy  gadgets. 
He's  also  a  gifted  amateur  sculptor, 
though  he  hasn't  had  much  time  to  do 
anything  about  it  recently. 

"I've  never  studied  sculpture,"  he  ex- 
plained, "and  I  don't  take  it  very  seri- 
ously, but  I'd  like  to  take  it  up  again. 
I  get  a  terrific  satisfaction  out  of  work- 
ing with  that  clay  and  moulding  it  into 
form.  I've  only  done  heads,  but  I'd  like 
to  have  enough  space  to  make  something 
on  a  heroic  scale.  I  have  plans  to  enlarge 
my  workshop  some  day,  and  make  it  into 
a  studio  that  will  allow  me  to  do  full 
figures." 

When  Fonda  was  about  twenty-one, 
his  modeling  was  good  enough  to  bring 
him  a  scholarship  to  a  New  York  art 
school.  But  it  so  happened  that  just  at 
that  time,  he  was  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  community  theater  in  Omaha 
which  started  him  on  his  acting  career. 

"I've  never  regretted  that  I  decided  to 
stick  to  acting,"  he  says.  "Later,  when  I 
was  in  the  theater  in  New  York,  and  in 
a  play  that  had  a  long  run,  so  that  I 
was  settled  and  had  some  free  time,  I 
used  to  work  a  lot  at  sculpture,  I  even 
went  to  the  Art  Students'  League  in  New 
York  at  one  time  to  see  about  taking 
some  courses.  But  that  is  a  serious  art 
school,  and  they  expect  you  to  give  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  your  work.  I  found 
I  couldn't  devote  as  much  time  to  it  as 
they  required,  so  I  gave  up  the  idea. 
That's  the  nearest  I  ever  came  to  study- 
ing sculpture.  I  would  have  enjoyed 
studying,  but  I'm  not  arty — not  by  a 
long  shot." 

When  reminded  that  the  studio  biog- 
raphy says  his  favorite  recreation  is  argu- 
ing— subject  immaterial — he  grinned  and 
said.  "I  don't  know  how  it  got  there,  but 
I  do  like  to  argue.  I'm  no  soap-box 
orator,  and  I'm  not  trying  to  persuade 
anybody.  But  I  like  to  get  together  with 
a  bunch  of  fellows  over  some  beer  and 
argue  about  something,  any  old  thing.  I 
don't  know  why.  I  just  like  to.  We  all 
do.  It's  fun,  and  you  never  have  to  go 
very  far  to  get  into  an  argument." 

Another  Fonda  hobby  is  the  complete 
candid  camera  record  which  he  and  his 
wife  have  kept  of  their  children  from 
babyhood  days,  artd  which  they  plan  to 
continue  until  the  children  are  grown. 
During  the  time  he  was  in  the  Navy, 
Mrs.  Fonda  took  over  as  cameraman,  so 
there  is  no  break  in  the  family  history. 

"One  of  the  nicest  things  that  hap- 
pened to  me  during  the  war,"  he  said, 
"was  receiving  four  reels  of  16-mm.  color 
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film  that  my  wife  had  taken  of  the 
children  for  me.  And  maybe  you  don't 
think  it  was  thrilling  to  sit  there  in  a 
little  quonset  hut  and  see  those  kids  on 
the  screen!  They  knew  it  was  being 
taken  for  me,  of  course,  and  they'd  keep 
looking  right  into  the  camera,  and  you 
could  see  them  saying,  'Hello,  Daddy!' 
Well,  you  couldn't  look  at  it  without 
tears  coming,  and  I  don't  know  how 
many  times  I  ran  it  off.  Even  the  men 
who  didn't  know  my  family  would  come 
in  to  see  it,  and  we'd  all  get  that  nostal- 
gic wave  of  homesickness  for  our  fami- 
lies. But  it  was  the  most  wonderful 
thin?  that  could  have  happened. 

"This  camera  record  we're  making  is 
a  wonderful  thing  for  us  now,  and  it  will 
be  wonderful  for  the  children  in  their 
adult  life,  too.  I  think  it  will  help  them 
to  remember  their  childhood.  I  know 
when  I  look  back  to  my  own  childhood, 
my  memory  is  very  sketchy.  I  can  re- 
member something  that  happened  when 
I  was  about  four  years  old,  and  then  the 
next  thing  I  can  remember  was  when  I 
was  seven." 

Ever  since  he  first  came  to  Hollvwood 


in  1935,  Henry  Fonda  has  been  one  of 
the  busiest  actors  in  the  business.  Three 
pictures  a  year  is  a  minimum  for  him, 
and  only  twice— in  1937  and  1941— has 
he  slowed  down  to  that  number.  Every 
other  year,  he  made  four  or  five.  In 
1942,  before  entering  the  service,  he  made 
six.  According  to  all  the  signs,  he'll  go 
right  on  as  before,  busv  as  a  bird  dog, 
and  making  his  fans  twice  as  happy. 

With  so  many  stars  taking  a  hand  in 
the  production  end  of  the  business  these 
days,  Fonda  was  asked  what  his  long 
ran";e  plans  were. 

"I  have  no  ambitions  to  be  a  pro- 
ducer," he  replied.  "It's  not  my  racket. 
Producing  is  a  very  specialized  business 
job  which  I  am  not  equipped  to  handle. 
I  do  have  directing  ambitions.  I  have 
directed  on  the  stage,  and  it's  an  exciting 
job.  I  think  the  director  is  the  one  man 
in  a  production  who  really  'gets  his  licks' 
— to  borrow  a  jive  expression.  But  I 
have  no  definite  plans  for  directing.  I'm 
not  in  a  hurry  about  it." 

So  you  needn't  start  worrying  yet 
about  the  Nebraska  Yankee  disappearing 
behind  the  camera. 


Richard  Greene's  lovely  wife,  Patricia  Medina,  helps  to  decorate  the  scenes 
in    MCM's    "The    Secret    Heart,"    playing    opposite    Robert  Sterling. 


Virginia  O'Brien's  voice  as  well  as  her  brunette  beauty  attract  attention 
in  the  star-studded  "Till  the  Clouds  Roll  By,"  with  Tony  Martin,  right. 
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Another  English  import,  Angela  Lansbury, 
is  making  good  in  Hollywood  films — her 
latest  "Till  the  Clouds  Roll  By,"  below. 


Lucille  Bremer's  dancing  feet  have  carried 
her  a  long  way  from  New  York's  Music  Hall 
Rockettes — to  a  co-starring  picture  with 
Fred  Astaire,  and  now  with  Robert  Walker 
in  the  Technicolor  film  version  based  on 
the  life  of  the  composer,  Jerome  Kern. 


She's  the  Boss! 

Continued  from  page  30 


She'll  say  to  me  one  minute,  'I  don't 
know  what  I'd  do  without  you,'  and  the 
next  minute  she'll  become  so  independent 
you  wonder  just  what  she  needs  you  for. 
When  I  find  myself  on  a  merry-go-round 
at  such  moments,  I  take  time  out  to 
remember  that  all  women  are  as  indepen- 
dent— and  as  confusing — as  June.  No 
man  would  want  it  any  other  way,  no 
matter  what  platitudes  he  may  utter 
among  his  fellow  males. 

"June's  independence  is  exemplified  in 
many  ways,  but  the  topper  of  all  is  her 
reaction  to  horse  racing.  We  were  in  San 
Francisco  once  and  had  gone  to  the  races. 
I'd  had  good  luck  on  my  picks  and  de- 
cided I  was  something  of  a  handicapper. 
June,  unimpressed  by  my  knowledge,  de- 
cided that  a  nag  called  Lake  City  seemed 
okay.  'That  horse?'  I  exploded.  'It 
couldn't  win  a  race  if  the  rest  of  the 
horses  stopped  running  and  waited  for 
it.'  To  which  June  only  said  wistfully, 
'But  I  like  it.'  When  I  asked  her  why, 
she  came  up  with  a  remark  whose  mean- 


ing is  known  only  to  women:  'Oh,  I 
just  like  his  name.' 

"I  gave  out  with  a  few  more  choice 
words  about  the  horse  and  thought  I'd 
convinced  her  Lake  City  was  a  big 
beautiful  lemon.  But  before  the  race  be- 
gan, June  disappeared  for  a  few  minutes. 
She  came  back  looking  like  she'd  pulled 
a  fast  one.  Only  I  was  too  interested  in 
the  horse  I'd  picked  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion. I  was  sure  she'd  not  bet  on  Lake 
City.  I'd  told  her  not  to,  hadn't  I?  But 
all  during  the  race,  she  yelled,  'Come  on. 
Lake  City.'  You've  probably  guessed 
the  end  of  this  tale.  Lake  City  came  in 
and  paid  terrific  prices.  Forty  dollars  to 
win  to  be  exact.  I  turned  sheepishly  to 
June.  She  smiled,  reached  into  her  purse, 
and  brought  forth  her  two  dollar  win 
ticket — on  Lake  City!  That  should  give 
you  a  fair  idea  of  a  guy  trying  to  be  the 
big  cheese.  The  system  never  fails." 

When  Dick  and  June  moved  into  their 
new  home  in  Brentwood,  June  fashioned 
herself  as  manager.  But  the  multitudi- 
nous details  eventually  got  her  down. 


She  finally  hired  a  housekeeper  to  tend 
to  the  deal. 

"The  lady  was  okay  as  far  as  she  went, 
but  she  went  too  far,"  Dick  continued. 
"She  wasn't  content  with  running  the 
house.  Oh,  no!  She  had  to  tell  June  how 
to  live.  I  promptly  fired  her.  So  what 
did  June  do?  She  up  and  rehired  her. 
But  this  time  I  held  the  reins.  The 
housekeeper  doesn't  live  here  anymore. 

"We've  had  to  furnish  the  house  piece- 
meal. June's  an  impatient  little  lady  and 
I've  noticed  that  she's  gotten  a  little 
bored  with  the  empty  spots  in  our  domi- 
cile. So,  I  try  to  add  something  new 
each  day — just  to  keep  her  interested. 
If  I  were  the  wise  guy,  though,  I'd  just 
assert  myself  and  say  we  had  to  wait. 
But  like  all  men,  you  have  to  keep  the 
whims  of  the  little  wife  in  mind." 

When  June  and  Dick  aren't  discussing 
whether  to  furnish  the  house  in  English 
country  style  or  in  Louis  XIV,  they're 
giving  forth  with  ideas  on  careers. 

"Yes,  June  gives  me  advice  on  my 
work,"  Dick  went  on,  amused.  "I  get  a 
bang  out  of  the  way  she  advises  me.  I've 
been  hanging  around  this  town  for  some 
little  time  and  June's  been  here  com- 
paratively about  twenty  minutes.  I  ad- 
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June  Allyson  swaps  yarns  with  Marshall  Thomp- 
son between  "Secret  Heart"  scenes  at  MCM. 

mit  that  she's  right  in  plenty  of  her  argu- 
ments, but  she  doesn't  understand  all  the 
complications  of  the  business — so  she 
can't  always  figure  out  why  I  do  things 
as  I  do.  I  don't  waste  any  time  advising 
her,  though.  Not  so  long  ago,  she  didn't 
want  to  do  a  picture  she  was  assigned  at 
Metro.  I  told  her  not  to  do  it.  After  all, 
I'd  taken  the  bull  by  the  proverbial 
horns  and  refused  to  make  any  more  pic- 
tures until  I  got  the  kind  of  a  part  I 
wanted.  June  seemed  impressed  by  my 
argument,  but  the  producer  told  her  the 
part  would  be  rewritten  and  improved. 
When  she  told  me  this,  I  said  something 
akin  to  'Oh,  yeah,'  having  long  been  hep 
to  the  erratic  moments  of  producers.  But 
did  she  listen?  She  did  not!  She  issued 
forth  with  one  of  those  beautiful  com- 
plexities so  much  a  part  of  being  a  wife 
and  said.  'I  know  you're  right,  but  I'm 
not  going  to  take  your  advice  this  time.' 

"When  the  picture  was  previewed  and 
she  was  unhappy  about  her  work,  I  could 
have  gone  smug  and  said,  'I  told  you 
so.'  I  didn't.  She  did  come  to  me, 
though,  and  said  she  would  listen  to  me 
from  now  on.  She  isn't  any  too  anxious 
about  going  on  working  anyway,  so  she's 
only  going  to  do  the  films  she  and  I 
think  are  right  for  her.  That  is— if  she 
doesn't  change  her  mind  in  the  mean- 
time!" 

June  is  inherently  a  shy  person.  But 
occasionally  that  shyness  disappears. 
Dick  won't  forget  the  one  time  when  she 
reverted  to  the  other  extreme.  He  was 
doing  a  personal  appearance  tour  in  San 
Francisco.  For  part  of  his  act,  he  de- 
cided to  bring  June  on.  At  the  first  show, 
he  almost  had  to  drag  her  out  she  was 
SO  frightened.  The  second  time  she  came 
out  more  willingly.  "By  the  third  show, 
wild  horses  couldn't  hold  her  off,"  Dick 
commented.  "And  then  came  our  final 
appearance.  I  tcld  her  we'd  have  to  cut 
out  most  of  her  pari  of  the  act  since  we 
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June's  young  brother  takes  time  out  from 
play  to  visit  his  big  sister  at  the  studio. 

had  a  train  to  catch,  a  squad  car  was 
waiting  outside  the  theater,  and  a  police 
escort  was  standing  by  to  get  us  to  the 
train  on  time.  Well,  June  listened  to  my 
explanation,  smiled  sweetly,  and  popped 
out  on  the  stage.  Came  the  place  for  the 
cut.  June  didn't  cut.  She  turned  to  the 
audience  and  said  instead,  'Dick  doesn't 
want  me  to  get  in  my  jokes  tonight,  but 
he  can't  stop  me  now.'  If  ever  husband 
looked  for  a  small  hole  to  crawl  into,  I 
did  that  night." 

With  her  shyness  there  is  also  a  cer- 


tain naivete.  Once  June  and  Dick  went 
to  see  "Voice  of  the.  Turtle"  when  it 
played  in  Los  Angeles.  During  one  of 
the  more  suggestive  scenes,  the  audience 
was  howling.  The  meat  of  the  moment 
was  lost  to  no  one.  In  the  middle  of  the 
hilarity,  however,  June  whispered  to 
Dick,  "What  are  they  laughing  at?  I 
don't  get  it."  The  people  behind  her 
heard  the  remark  and  practically  ex- 
ploded. 

June  loves  surprises  since  she  is  prettv 
much  of  a  kid  herself.  Dick  arranged 
a  surprise  party  for  her  on  their  six 
months'  anniversary.  The  night  of  the 
affair  he  told  June  to  get  gussied  up  as 
he  was  taking  her  out  to  dinner.  They 
went  into  Chasen's  where  the  owner. 
Dave,  greeted  them.  They  stopped  for 
a  chat.  June  happily  exclaimed  during 
the  conversation.  "This  is  our  six  months' 
anniversary,  you  know."  He  looked  prop- 
erly surprised,  having  been  coached  by 
Dick  on  the  act.  Then  a  friend  came 
over  whom  Dick  had  invited  and  asked 
June  where  her  party  was.  Dick  almost 
fell  through  the  floor,  but  June  didn't 
catch  on.  She  merely  replied  in  all  in- 
nocence, "Oh,  I'm  with  Richard."  Dave 
saved  the  day  by  saying,  "Why  not  go 
upstairs  to  see  Jimmy  Cagney?  He's 
having  a  dinner  party."  June  didn't  want 
to  go  at  first  since  she  wanted  to  be 
alone  with  Dick,  but  she  finally  con- 
sented. 

"She  was  upstairs  talking  to  Jimmy 
and  the  others  for  fifteen  minutes,"  Dick 
added,  still  laughing  over  the  affair,  "be- 
fore she  caught  on  that  it  was  her  party." 

June  got  a  big  kick  out  of  it  all  but 
especially  enjoyed  the  little  cake  which 
was  brought  out  in  proper  ceremony.  On 
it  was  the  following  inscription:  "Six 
months — who  said  it  wouldn't  last?" 

"June  and  I  seldom  go  to  parties, 
though,"  Dick  went  on.   "We're  Satur- 


Walter  Pidgeon  tnd  June  Allyson  exchange  gags  while  rehearsing  their  lines  for 
the  next  scene  of    The  Secret  Heart,"  which  also  co-stars  Claudette  Colbert. 
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says:  MRS.  RONALD  COLMAN 


World's  Newest  Shade! 

No  wonder  this  new  queen  of  the  reds  — 
Tangee  Red  Majesty  — is  a  sensation  in  New 
York  and  Hollywood.  It's  that  rarest  shade 
of  all  — a  truly  royal  red.  And  yov'H  love 
what  it  does  for  your  iipsl 

1947's  Smartest  Case! 

Last  word  in  post-war  beauty!  Gleaming 
brass— exquisitely  etched.  A  simple  twist  of  its 
swivel  base  and  up  comes  your  Red  Majesty. 

America's  Top-rated  Lipstick 

In  a  recent  test  of  27  leading  lipsticks  (con- 
ducted by  a  group  of  impartial  experts) 
Tangee  Satin-Finish  lipstick  was  rated  No. 
...receiving  particularly  high  marks  for  "stay 
ing  power"  and  ease  of  application. 


MRS.  RONALD  COLMAN 

delightful  wife  of  the  dis- 
tinguished screen  star  is 
one  of  many  Hollywood 
beouties  who  give  "rave 
notices"  to  Red  Majesty. 


•     •  • 

AND  SEE  HOW  BEAUTIFUL  YOU  CAN  BE 
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day  night  people.  We  might  go  out  more 
often,  but  it's  something  of  a  job  getting 
June  to  venture  into  the  bright  lights. 
She'd  rather  stay  at  home.  Always  be- 
fore we  go  somewhere,  we  discuss  where 
we  should  go.  I  suggest  Ciro's,  for  ex- 
ample. June  thinks  about  this  for  a 
minute  and  then  says,  'No,  let's  go  to 
the  Mocambo.'  So  we  talk  it  over  some 
more.  And  after  we've  had  dinner  at  the 
Mocambo—"  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  said  with  a  wide  grin,  "again — the 
male  wins  out!" 

The  matter  of  early  rising  has  also 
been  a  subject  of  much  discussion  be- 
tween June  and  Dick.  Dick  likes  .to  re- 
tire early  and  get  up  around  seven.  June 
stays  up  late  and  sleeps  late.  "I  decided 
we'd  have  to  rearrange  this  schedule," 
Dick  commented.  "We  finally  reached  a 
compromise.  I  now  get  up  at  eight. 
June  stays  in  bed  as  late  as  she  always 
has. 

"You  may  begin  to  wonder  by  now 
just  when  I  win  out.  Well,  you  know 
those  things  called  'family  discussions.' 
June  and  I  have  them— just  like  any 
other  happily  married  couple.  Just  when 
I  think  I'm  leading  the  way,  up  comes 
June  with  her  sad  little  face.  You  should 
see  how  much  sadder  it  can  get!  I  take 
one  look  at  it  and  every  big  idea  I  have 
goes  sliding  down  the  drain.  I  don't  be- 
lieve any  man  can  successfully  survive 
the  sad  face  of  a  charming  wife. 

"The  same  thing  happens  when  I'm 
being  the  typcial  male  and  giving  out 
with  a  solution  to  a  problem.  I  discuss 
my  analysis  in  a  very  authoritative  man- 
ner. I'm  all  steamed  up  and  then  what 
happens?  June  looks  up  at  me  and 
breathlessly  utters  something  as  pro- 
found as,  'Do  you  really  think  so?'  I 
end  up  wondering  if  I  ever  knew  what 
I  was  talking  about. 

"Not  so  long  ago,  I  had  a  boat.  Had 
is  the  right  word  for  it  too.  June  didn't 
like  it— and  I  did.  So  after  I  sold  it- 
well!  Anyway,  when  I  did  own  it,  I  was 
all  convinced  a  trip  to  Catalina  would 
be  great  for  us.  I  talked  and  talked  about 
it.  I  was  sure  I'd  convinced  June.  Then 
she  threw  me  another  curve.  Quietly  she 
said,  'Really,  who  wants  to  go  to  Cata- 
lina?' Some  day,  I  must  go  there!" 

Dick's  a  lot  braver  than  most  hus- 
bands.  He  dares  to  tell  June  what  .he 
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thinks  about  her  clothes.  Most  men  air 
their  views  for  a  few  times  and  then 
hopelessly  resign  themselves  to  weird  hats 
and  big  monthly  bills. 

"June  doesn't  care  much  about 
clothes,"  Dick  said  to  me.  "Remember 
those  oversize  pajamas  she  wore  in  'Sail- 
or Takes  A  Wife?'  Well,  that's  exactly 
what  she  likes.  No  fancy  nightgowns  for 
her.  And  she  wore  nothing  but  suits 
when  I  first  met  her.  I  told  her  right  off 
the  bat  that  she  should  get  off  her  suit- 
binge,  buy  some  ultra-fancy-glamorous 
dresses,  and  spread  out  in  color.  She 
agreed  but  asked  me  to  go  shopping  with 
her.  Said  she  needed  me  to  lean  on.  We 
bought  some  knockout  numbers  all  right. 
But  just  when  I  thought  I'd  dolled  her 
up,  she  began  buying  suits  again."  Dick 
thoughtfully  lit  a  cigarette,  turned  to 


me,  and  said,  "The  dresses  we  bought? 
Well,  whenever  we  do  go  out  and  she 
decides  to  wear  one,  they  never  fit. 
When  I  ask  her  why  she  didn't  get  them 
altered,  she  nonchalantly  tosses  off,  'Oh, 
I  forgot  to.'  And  so  the  dresses  hang  in 
the  closet  while  she  marches  out  be- 
decked— in  a  suit. 

"But,"  he  concluded  with  a  smile, 
"who'd  want  a  wife  a  guy  could  lead 
around  by  a  chain?  When  you  come 
right  down  to  it,  I'm  a  lucky  gent.  A 
darned  lucky  gent.  And  between  you 
and  me,  I  wouldn't  want  June  to  be  any 
other  way.  I  guess  I'm  a  guy  who  likes 
to  be  kept  guessing." 


Don  McCuire  and  Dolores  Moran,  who  play  husband  and  wife  in  Warner  Brothers'  ro- 
mantic drama,   The  Man  I  Love,"  play  with  their  screen  babies,  Michael  and  Davis  Chubb. 
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IN  TESTS  AMONG  COLLEGE  GIRLS — 
99  OUT  OF  131  REPORT  NO  CHAFING 
WITH  NEW  FREE-STRIDE  MODESS 


College  girls  from  coast  to  coast  recently  learned 
something  not  in  the  books.  Something  that  will 
make  happy  reading  for  every  girl  who  chafes. 

Here's  the  story  , .  . 

Interviewers  asked  college  girls  who  had  suf- 
fered chafe  with  their  regular  napkin  to  try  out 
a  new,  improved  napkin — Free-Stride  Modess. 

Naturally,  the  girls  weren't  told  the  name  or 
brand.  They  were  simply  asked  to  try  this  new 
napkin — to  see  if  it  gave  them  freedom  from  chafe. 

At  the  end  of  the  test,  99  out  of  131  girls 
reported  no  chafing  with  Free-Stride  Modess. 

The  secret  of  the  chafe-free  comfort  so  many 
.  college  students  found  in  Free-Stride  Modess  lies 
in  the  clever  fashioning  of  the  napkin  edges! 

Modess  has  extra  cotton  on  its  edges — extra 
softness — right  where  the  cause  of  chafe  begins. 

The  extra  cotton  helps  create  an  "absorption 
control."  This  acts  to  direct  and  retain  moisture 
inside  the  napkin,  keeping  edges  dry,  smooth 
longer.  And  dry,  smooth  edges  don't  chafe! 

So  safe,  too!  Every  Free-Stride  Modess  has  a 
triple  safety  shield  to  guard  against  accidents.  A 
fine,  sealed-in  deodorant  to  help  keep  you  flower- 
fresh,  too!  And  never  a  telltale  outline — Modess 
is  silhouette-proof! 

Try  this  luxury-comfortable,  luxury-safe  nap- 
kin. Free-Stride  Modess  is  on  sale  everywhere. 


/tfoi/e,  wfrfi  -freedom  f 
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He's  the  Boss! 
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nick-name.  This  is  in  case  her  constant 
reference  to  "Richard"  throws  you  some- 
what.) 

"When  we  thought  of  marriage,  we 
took  a  good  look  at  ourselves  first,"  June 
went  on.  "We  wanted  something  perma- 
nent out  of  marriage  and  we  wanted  to 
be  sure  we  knew  what  we  were  doing. 
We're  enough  alike  to  be  completely 
compatible — and  that's  important.  But 
more  than  that,  Richard  is  different 
enough  in  his  reactions  to  make  a  good 
balance  for  our  marriage,  Where  I  was 
inclined  to  be  impulsive  and  overly  en- 
thusiastic at  times,  he  had  a  sound  way 
of  looking  at  problems  and  a  firm  way 
of  meeting  them.  He  balanced  my  en- 
thusiasm with  good  common  sense — and 
I'd  needed  that  sort  of  balance  for  a 
long  time." 

After  their  marriage,  June  got  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  what  it  was  like  to  be  Mrs. 
Powell.  She  was  babied,  as  most  brides 
are,  but  she  was  also  to  find  that  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  have  a  husband  hold  the 
reins  firmly. 

"Richard  took  over  almost  at  once,  but 
in  a  very  charming  manner,"  June 
remarked  with  appropriate  emphasis. 
"Never  in  an  authoritative  manner,  but 
always  with  consideration  of  my  wishes. 
The  one  very  definite  thing  he  did,  how- 
ever, was  to  make  me  go  out  and  buy 
dresses  since  he  thought  I'd  been  wear- 
ing too  many  suits.  In  fact,  he  went 
shopping  with  me — at  my  insistence,  I 
might  add.  The  change  in  dress  was  a 
little  difficult  for  me  at  first  but  he  was 
so  pleased  with  the  gowns — and  I  con- 
fess I  liked  them  too — that  I  wasn't  sorry 
to  put  the  suits  in  the  closet  for  a  while. 

"As  for  Richard's  clothes,  I  don't  have 
the  wifely  privilege  of  shopping  with  him. 
He  goes  into  a  store,  picks  out  the  mate- 
rial he  wants  in  about  five  minutes  and 
says,  'I'll  have  two  suits  in  this,'  and 
walks  out.  He  hates  to  shop.  He  always 
wears  exactly  what  he  wishes  and  since 
I  like  his  clothes,  there's  nothing  to  say. 
I  often  wonder  what  I'd  do,  though,  if 
I  didn't  like  what  he  wore." 

June  still  likes  to  surprise  Dick  when- 
ever she  can.  She  tried  it  for  a  while  by 
managing  the  house  but  got  slightly  in- 
volved. In  fact,  it  seems  that  most  of 
her  surprises  don't  come  off  as  planned. 

They  were  in  San  Francisco  not  so 
long  ago.  While  there,  Dick  had  a  birth- 
day, so  June  decided  to  give  a  surprise 
party  for  him.  She  spent  all  day  shop- 
ping for  presents  with  a  friend  who  was 
on  the  trip  with  them.  She  bought  little 
glass  boats  and  other  knick-knacks.  She 
then  arranged  with  the  hotel  for  a  dinner 
that  night.  She  specifically  gave  instruc- 
tions to  have  the  cake  brought  in  after 
they  were  through  with  the  dinner.  She 
met  Dick  later  and  asked  him,  in  a  con- 
sciously mischievous  way,  where  he'd 
like  to  eat.  He  suggested  a  certain  res- 
taurant but  June  quickly  said,  "Oh,  let's 
eat  at  the  hotel  tonight."  Dick  agreed. 
But  as  they  walked  into  the  dining  room, 
June's  face  fell  to  the  floor — :and  with  it, 
her  surprise.  There  was  the  cake  all  cov- 
ered with  candies  in  the  middle  of  their 


table.  June  was  so  disappointed  she 
looked  as  though  she'd  cry,  but  Dick 
managed  to  convince  her  he  thought  the 
whole  idea  pretty  darned  swell  anyway. 

Dick  and  June  are  two  people  who  love 
sports — with  slight  variations,  I  admit. 
There's  the  matter  of  boats,  for  instance 
— certain  kinds  of  boats.  Dick  likes  the 
rough  and  ready  kind.  June  goes  in 
more  for  the  luxury  type. 

"At  one  time,"  June  said  as  she  came 
back  from  doing  a  scene  with  Van  John- 
son, "I  had  firmly  made  up  my  mind 
that  Richard  was  going  to  buy  me  one 
of  those  ultra  motor  boats.  I  was  sit- 
ting blissfully  waiting  for  him  to  an- 
nounce the  purchase.  He  told  me  that  it 
wasn't  a  very  practical  kind  of  a  boat  to 
buy,  but  I  remained  unconvinced.  So 
Richard  simply  didn't  buy  me  one  and 
I  went  on  waiting. 

"We  both  like  planes.  Richard  had  al- 
ready bought  one,  a  three-wheeler  type. 
I  was  learning  to  fly,  and  really  loving 
it.  Then  while  I  was  making  'High  Bar- 
baree,'  he  came  on  the  set  one  day  and 
told  me  he  had  bought  another  plane. 
Naturally,  I  was  very  excited.  'Oh,  that's 
wonderful!'  I  said.  T  want  to  go  right 
out  and  fly  it.'  He  looked  at  me  very 
calmly.  Then  he  smiled  and  said,  'Yes. 
dear,  but  not  until  you  know  how  to  fly 
the  other  one  first.'  I  tried  to  convince 
him  I  knew  how  already.  Well,  to  make 
a  long  story  short,  I'm  still  taking  lessons 
on  the  old  plane — and  looking  enviously 
at  Richard  as  he  flies  the  new  one." 

Discussions  about  boats  and  planes 
don't  come  up  in  the  average  family. 
But  Dick  and  June  have  the  same  types 
of  discussions  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  do. 
It's  only  in  the  way  these  problems  are 
settled  that  they  are  a  little  different. 

"Richard  almost  always  wins  out  when 
we're  in  a  discussing  mood,"  June  con- 
tinued. "Oh,  I  may  be  sure  that  I'm 
right,  but  somehow  he  manages  to  con- 
vince me  he  is.  I've  tried  to  analyze  it 
and  I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
wins  most  of  the  time  because  there's 
never  any  questim  in  his  mind  at  all  that 
he's  not  right.  lie  doesn't  do  any  talking 
unless  he's  sure  of  his  facts.  When  you 
live  with  a  man  like  that,  you  suddenly 


find  yourself  not  doubting  his  wisdun  at 
all.  And.  personally,  that's  the  way  I 
like  it. 

"Most  of  our  discussions  for  a  while 
were  about  going  to  parties.  Richard  felt 
I  was  too  shy  and  he  wanted  me  to  go 
out  and  meet  people.  I  realized  how  right 
he  was  so  we  went  to  parties  for  a  while. 
Now  I'm  not  nearly  as  shy  as  I  once  was. 
And  as  a  result  we  don't  go  out  now  un- 
less we  both  want  to."  Turning  quite 
serious  she  added,  "I  can  never  thank 
him  enough  for  helping  me  overcome  my 
shyness. 

"He  also  advises  me  about  my  career. 
And  I'm  taking  his  advice  now,  I  assure 
you.  He's  so  seldom  wrong  about  my 
work.  He  knows  what  I  should  and 
shouldn't  do  more  than  I.  Then,  too, 
his  philosophy  is  so  right.  He  has  always 
said  to  me,  'If  you're  going  to  work,  do 
it  the  best  you  know  how  or  not  at  all.' 
He  insists  he's  going  to  campaign  so  that 
I  get  the  roles  that  will  really  be  right 
for  me.  And  if  I  can't  get  such  parts, 
then  he  thinks  I  should  not  make  pic- 
tures at  .all.  He  feels  this  way  because 
he  was  typed  for  so  long  and  knows  what 
a  drawback  it  can  be — and  I  agree  with 
him.  When  it  comes  to  managing  my 
career,  he's  very  definitely  the  boss.  I 
wouldn't  make  a  move  without  him." 

June  has  never  tried  to  change  any- 
thing about  Dick,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  cases  of  some  wives  who  marry  a 
man  for  what  he  is  and  then  try  to 
change  him. 

"Why  should  I  change  him  when  I  like 
him  so  much  the  way  he  is?"  she  asked. 
"But  he's  changed  me  in  several  ways — 
all  to  the  good.  For  one  thing,  I've  al- 
ways been  inclined  to  worry  about  little 
things  and  to  neglect  my  rest.  I'd  get 
myself  all  tied  up  in  big,  beautiful  knots. 
Richard  tried  to  tell  me  that  it  was  silly 
to  worry  about  unimportant  matters  and 
that  the  big  problems  won't  be  settled  by 
getting  into  a  dither.  I  don't  think  I 
really  knew  how  right  he  was  until  I  saw 
the  way  he  Jiandled  his  problems.  No 
matter  how  complicated  a  deal  may  be 
in  his  business,  he's  calm  about  it  and 
always  gets  it  cleared  up  with  little  or  no 
to-do.  He's  methodical  and  business-like. 
He  lets  nothing  worry  him.  So  I've  man- 
aged to  stay  out  of  tizzies  myself  by 
merely  watching  him. 

"In  so  many  ways,  he's  taught  me  to 
think  things  out  more  clearly.  To  pick 
out  an  objective  and  to  work  for  it  alone 


Paillette  Coddard  greets  her  host,  Ernest  He 
gay  exurberance  whiie  Chico  Marx  (would 


Her,  at  the  La  Tausca  Pearl  party,  with 
you  recognize  him?)  enjoys  the  scene. 
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PHILIP  MORRIS! 


CLEAN,  FRESH,  PURE 

America's  FINEST  Cigarette! 

An  important  difference  in  Philip  Morris 
manufacture  lets  the  FULL  FLAVOR  of  the 
world's  finest  tobaccos  come  through  for  your 
complete  en joyment — clean,  fresb,  pure! 

That's  why  the  flavor's  ALL  yours! 


ALWAYS  BETTER... BETTER  ALL  WAYS 


and  forget  everything  that  might  side- 
track me.  He's  made  me  single-minded. 

"He  helps  me  a  great  deal.  His  pa- 
tience and  tolerance  have  been  of  so 
much  value  to  me.  When  I  made  mis- 
takes while  I  was  trying  to  be  a  house- 
wife, he  never  became  annoyed  or  sar- 
castic. He  let  me  learn  my  job  the  slow, 
hard  way  and  he  always  praises  me  when 
I  do  something  right.  He  is  always  toler- 
ant of  my  ideas — and  I  assure  you  I  can 
get  some  beauties.  Richard  never  be- 
littles anything  I  do  or  say.  He  dis- 
cusses everything  with  me  in  such  a  way 
that  he  shows  me  where  I'm  wrong — or 
right — without  assuming  the  attitude  of 
a  Great  Mind. 

"Well,  here  I've  shown  how  he  holds 
the  reins  in  our  house,  how  he  is  actually 
the  'boss.'  But  I  don't  think  there  should 
be  anything  like  a  boss  in  marriage.  You 
should  be  able  to  talk  things  over  and 
come  to  an  agreement.  At  the  same  time, 
I  know  that  a  person  like  myself  has  to 
have  someone  who  is  strong  and  definite 
like  Richard.  That's  why  I'm  glad  he  is 
as  firm  a  man  as  he  is.  Other  men  make 
a  career  out  of  being  positive.  Richard 
merely  uses  his  characteristic  to  help  me 
become  more  the  calm  and  steady  person 
I  want  to  be. 

"Life  with  him  has  been  such  a  won- 
derful thing  that  if  I  were  asked  what  is 
the  one  moment  I  treasure  the  most  in 
our  marriage,-  I'd  have  to  say,  'Every 
moment.'  I've  never  known  such  happi- 
ness. The  way  I  feel  now,  Richard  can 
go  on  forever  being  the  'boss,'  if  that 
term  must  be  used.  He's  been  the  tonic 
that  I've  needed  for  a  long,  long  time!" 


Taboos  of  Hollywood 

Continued  from  page  40 


the  way  Hollywood   usually  operates. 

Contradicting  this,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  fact  that  if  you  do  frequent  the 
night  clubs  and  your  name  is  always  in 
the  columns,  then  producers  perversely 
say  that  your  mind  isn't  on  your  work  or 
that  you  aren't  serious  about  your  career. 
Just  the  other  night  I  heard  a  girl's  name 
mentioned  who  is  always  Mocambo-ing. 
"Don't  consider  her,"  said  a  producer, 
cryptically.  "That  dame's  always  out 
having  fun.  She'd  be  too  tired  to  work!" 

Another  Hollywood  taboo  is  listening 
to  yes-people.  This  may  be  hard  for  the 
layman  to  understand,  but  most  Holly- 
wood stars  are  surrounded,  day  and 
night,  by  people  who  constantly  tell  them 
they  are  wonderful.  There's  nothing 
wrong  with  a  compliment  now  and  then. 
We're  all  human,  and  we  all  like  appre- 
ciation. But  there  is  something  insidious 
and  damaging' to  your  point  of  view  when 
you  hear  nothing  but  praise.  You  pick 
up  a  magazine,  and  the  article  about  you 
raves  and  raves.  The  cameraman  says 
you  look  beautiful.  The  hairdresser  says 
you  are  wonderful.  The  director,  the 
technicians,  your  stand-in  all  say,  "That 
scene  was  wonderful!"  If  no  one  is  honest 
with  you,  you  may  start  thinking  you're 
pretty  special.  And  when  a  star  begins 
to  believe  she's  perfect,  that's  when  she's 
apt  to  get  careless  about  her  work.  It's 
only  a  step  from  that  type  of  conceit  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 


Every  day  I  thank  God  for  my  won- 
derful family.  They  are  such  level- 
headed, honest,  forthright,  fine  people. 
They  want  to  see  me  improve  as  an  ac- 
tress; they  don't  want  me  ever  to  become 
self-centered.  So  they  are  honest  with 
me.  If  they  don't  think  I  played  a  cer- 
tain scene  as  well  as  I  could  have,  they 
say  so.  But  I'm  just  lucky.  Not  every- 
one in  Hollywood  has  people  near  her 
who  love  her  enough  to  be  honest. 

Another  Hollywood  taboo  is  listening 
to  everyone's  advice.  Don't!  I  discuss 
things  with  my  family,  but  that's  differ- 
ent. They  really  have  my  interest  at 
heart.  The  thing  you  have  to  steer  clear 
of  in  this  town  is  taking  just  anyone's 
advice.  I  never  saw  such  a  place  for  ex- 
ercising tongues.  When  I  first  came  to 
Hollywood,  everyone  used  to  advise  me 
like  mad.  I  listened  to  it  all.  One  woman 
used  to  tell  me,  "You  shouldn't  live  with 
your  family.  You  should  have  your  own 
private  apartment,  get  a  maid,  have  a 
car.  They  are  treating  you  like  a  child 
of  fifteen!"  The  point  is  that  I  was  a 
child  of  fifteen.  Wouldn't  I  have  been 
precocious  to  have  had  an  apartment  by 
myself  at  that  age? 

Still,  I  used  to  listen  and  worry  and 
wonder  how  my  career  would  be  affected 
if  I  didn't  follow  this  woman's  advice. 
Finally,  I  had  to  start  arguing  back,  tell- 
ing my  own  thoughts,  exercising  my  own 
judgment.   And  that's  one  thing  I  dis- 
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covered  you  must  do  if  you  want  to  suc- 
ceed in  Hollywood — you  must  exercise 
judgment  every  minute  of  the  day.  You 
have  to  sift  everything  you  hear,  weigh 
it,  think  it  over.  AVrong  decisions  can 
cost  you  your  career. 

You  have  to  think  before  you  speak, 
particularly  to  the  press.   I  never  will 
forget  talking  to  a  woman  reporter  when 
I  first  came  to  Hollywood.  I  didn't  real- 
ize how  careful  you  have  to  be.  I  was 
working  on  a  picture,  and  I  was  very 
enthusiastic  about  it.  So  I  rattled  along 
about  the  picture  for  awhile.  Then  this 
woman  asked  me,  "How  did  you  receive 
the  name,  Joan  Leslie?"  I  replied,  "My 
real  name  is  Joan  Brodell.  but  of  course 
they  never  use  your  real  name.  That's 
Hollywood  for  you.  Then  they  decided 
to  call  me  Joan  Brooks,  but  they  found 
there  was  another  Joan  Brooks.  I  really 
don't  know  how  I  got  this  name."  Then 
the  woman  asked,  me,  "What's  your  fa- 
vorite flower?"  I  had  just  received  my 
first  orchid.   At  fifteen,  that's  a  pretty 
important  occasion.  So  I  said,  "Orchids!" 
Well,  the  interview  came  out,  and  every- 
thing was  twisted.  She  wrote  something 
about  my  babbling  like  the  Brooks  I  was 
talking  about,  and  that  I  liked  orchids 
— in  much  the  same  tone  as  if  I  had  said 
I  liked  caviar.  The  whole  story  hurt  me 
very  deeply.  But  I  had  the  sense  to  real- 
ize I  had  brought  it  on  myself.  I  guess 
I  had  babbled.  I  guess  it  did  seem  pre- 
tentious for  me  to  like  orchids.  I  realized 
that  these  things  I  could  tell  my  family 
or  friends,  but  that  I  had  to  think  twice 
before  I  told  them  to  the  press. 

I  guess  one  of  the  major  taboos  of  Hol- 
lywood is  to  ask  favors.  This  is  the  pay- 
off town,  like  any  other  big  industry.  If 
you  ask  for  one  thing,  you  have  to  pay 
back  double.  Any  favor  you  receive  al- 
ways has  a  string  attached.  If  you  ask 
the  studio  for  a  car  to  go  to  Palm 
Springs,  they'll  come  back  the  next  week 
and  say,  "Look,  we  loaned  you  that  car; 
now  we've  got  a  bunch  of  visiting  fire- 
men, and  we  are  giving  a  big  dinner,  and 
we  want  you  to  sit  by  so-and-so."  If  you 
don't  ask  for  favors  in  the  first  place, 
you  can  be  your  own  boss. 

Once,  on  a  picture,  the  stage  man  said 
he  would  get  a  dressing  room  for  me.  I 
thought  that  was  wonderful  and  thanked 
him.  It  wasn't  two  days  later  that  he 
came  on  the  set  with  his  wife  and  some- 
one else.  He  said.  "Joan,  will  you  pose 
for  a  picture  with  us?"  I  said,  "Sure,  just 
as  soon  as  I  finish  this  scene.  Where's 
the  photographer?"  He  said,  "Oh,  will 
you  arrange  for  a  photographer?"  I  said, 
"Didn't  you  get  an  okay  from  the  pub- 
licity department?"  He  said,  "Oh,  will 
you  get  the  okay?"  The  point  is  that  it 
developed  into  a  vicious  circle.  I  had  to 
ask  the  publicity  department  for  a  favor 
for  this  man,  and  then  the  publicity  de- 
partment wanted  me  to  spend  the  next 
day  fining  a  fashion  layout,  and  so  it 
went.  Now  fashion  layout  publicity  fur- 
thers my  career,  it's  true,  but  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  done  that  posing  one 
day  when  I  had  just  a  half  day  at  the 
studio.  I  was  rather  counting  on  a  nice, 
lazy  day  at  home.  The  ball  had  started 
rolling,  however,  and  I  couldn't  stop  it. 

Speaking  of  starting  the  ball  rolling, 
perhaps  the  greatest  Hollywood  taboo  of 
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The  Ray  Millands,  with  Adolph  Zukor,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Paramount  Pictures  when 
England-bound  for  Command  Performance  of  screen  stars  before  the  King  and  Queen. 


all  is  to  tear  anyone  to  bits.  Mother  has" 
always  said,  "If  you  can't  speak  well  of 
a  person,  don't  speak  at  all."  That  had 
been  drummed  into  my  head  since  I  was 
so  high.  Still,  the  time  came  when  I  for- 
got that  Mother  Knows  Best,  and  I  hurt 
a  fine  man  very  deeply.  I  was  in  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  picture  business  with  a 
group  of  people,  and  I  compared  a  direc- 
tor who  always  made  B  pictures  with  my 
first  big  director,  Howard  Hawks.  Hawks 
got  all  the  bouquets.  Well,  the  next  day 
I  saw  this  B  director,  and  he  said,  "Oh, 
so  you  think  I'm  a  lousy  director?  It's 
okay.  It  doesn't  matter  to  me  what  you 
think,  but  you  aren't  going  to  get  very 
far  in  this  town  if  you  go  around  mak- 
ing remarks  like  that."  He  was  really 
hurt,  and  it  did  no  good  for  me  to  ex- 
plain to  him  that  I  hadn't  meant  the 
words  the  way  he  took  them.  I've  always 
been  grateful  to  that  B  director.  He 
ta.ught  me  a  very  great  lesson:  to  think 
of  my  remarks  the  way  the  person  dis- 
cussed would  think  of  them.  Hollywood 
is  a  small  town,  and  gossip  travels  fast. 

Since  gossip  flames  overnight,  there  are 
many  things  you  cannot  do.  For  instance, 
it  isn't  smart  to  dress  sloppily.  You 
might  be  able  to  relax  around  the  house, 
but  you  can't  so  much  as  step  to  the 
corner  without  being  dressed  to  perfec- 
tion. I  used  to  go  for  a  walk  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  I'd  wear  just  any  old  thing. 
1  found  I  couldn't  meet  anyone  looking 
like  that.  I  had  to  get  a  walking  outfit 
to  go  walking  in,  because  I  met  people 
who  knew  me  and  judged  me  by  those 
brief  encounters.  In  this  town  you  can't 
buy  clothes  because  it's  fun;  you  buy 
them  because  they  are  going  to  be  seen 
in  public,  and  people  are  going  to  judge 
your  good  taste,  or  lack  of  it,  by  what 
you  have  on. 

Nor  can  you  speak  for  publication  on 
such  taboo  subjects  as  religion,  politics 
or  race.   No  matter  how  many  people 
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agree  with  you,  there  are  always  those 
who  do  not.  And  they  are  the  ones  who 
write  nasty  letters.  Nor  can  you  ever 
make  any  sort  of  a  disparaging  remark 
about  any  type  of  occupation.  If  you  do, 
everyone  engaged  in  that  occupation  feels 
entitled  to  tell  you  off  with  "Who  do  you 
think  you  are?"  letters. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  mentioned  in 
the  beginning,  you  have  the  contradic- 
tion to  this  which  is  that  you  cannot  be 
a  door-mat,  either.  You  have  to  express 
your  opinions.  You  have  to  be  direct, 
honest,  forceful,  because  no  one  respects 
you  if  you  don't  respect  yourself.  Con- 
versation is  always  arising  on  forbidden 
subjects  like  religion,  and  you  have  to  be 
a  diplomat  to  answer  honestly  and  still 
not  step  on  anyone's  toes. 

And  occasionally  you  have  to  get  out 
of  Hollywood  for  awhile  to  get  back  your 
perspective.  It  is  really  such  a  small  town 
that  you  get  all  tense  and  twisted  unless 
you  go  to  other  parts  of  the  country  and 
look  back  on  Hollywood  as  a  part  of  the 
whole,  instead  of  the  complete  world. 
Sometimes,  things  have  looked  pretty 
black  to  me.  One  of  those  times  was 
when  I  was  fighting  my  studio  for  a 
choice  of  roles,  and  people  thought  I  was 
fighting  for  a  salary  raise.  Money,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  It's  hard  for  an 
actress  to  do  her  own  fighting.  You  get 
the  reputation  of  being  temperamental. 
That  was  one  of  those  times  when  I 
would  have  liked  to  get  away. 

I'm  serious  about  Hollywood  taboos. 
They  are  not  things  you  can  take  lightly. 
Some  people  are  even  superstitious  about 
them.  When  you  read  headlines:  "FIFTH 
MARRIAGE  FOR  STAR"  or  "YOUNG 
STARLET  GOES  HOLLYWOOD."  you 
can  understand  why.  The  adverse  fan 
mail  that  follows  every  such  unfavor- 
able story,  and  the  accompanying  box 
office  slump,  is  enough  to  make  anyone 
knock  on  wood! 


Portrait-  of  a 
Perennial  Bachelor 

Continued  from  page  46 

he  is  also  reminiscent  of  every  boy  who 
came  back. 

Like  them,  he  is  having  his  own  prob- 
lems of  readjustment.  He  is  finding  he 
can't  just  jump  back  into  picture  mak- 
ing after  a  five  year  absence.  Motion 
pictures  have   speeded   ahead.   In  five 
years,  new  techniques,  even  new  equip- 
ment, have  been  developed.  Jimmy  found 
he  was  nervous  before  the  camera.  He 
found  he  had  forgotten  a  lot.  He  found 
he  had  a  lot  to  learn.  Since  his  particular 
trademark  has  always  been  an  easy  and 
relaxed  casualness  before  the  camera,  it 
has  been  real  work  for  him  to  snap  out 
of  his  nervous  tension.  Other  ex-service 
men — sitting   at    bank    desks  counting 
change,    with    memories    of    days  and 
nights  of  fright  and  butchery  in  their 
hearts;  or  polishing  cars  at  the  corner  gas 
station  thinking  of  the  jeep  that  disap- 
peared in  a  hole  in  the  ground  with  just 
one  shell;  or  clerking  at  the  grocery  after 
months  of  K-rations — well,  they  know- 
how  it  is.   They  aren't  quite  used  to 
civilian  life,  either.    Back  at  their  old 
jobs,  they  are  nervous,  too.  Nor  do  they 
want  to  talk  about  their  war  experiences. 
Like  Jimmy,  they  all  feel  their  part  was 
so  little.    Like  Jimmy,  they  want  to 
jump  back  into  the  business  of  living. 

There  have  been  many  changes  since 
Jimmy  went  away.  Without  a  doubt,  he 
was  one  of  the  top  money  makers  for  his 
studio,  MGM.  But  his  contract  with 
MGM  ran  out,  and  Jimmy  wanted  to 
free-lance.  Now  he  has  the  privilege  of 
selecting  his  own  stories,  deciding  what 
roles  he  will  play.  Does  he  like  it?  Even 
here,  he  is  cautious.  He  doesn't  know.  It 
all  depends  on  how  well  "It's  a  Wonder- 
ful Life"  turns  out. 

When  he  went  away,  he  was  the  most 
eligible  bachelor  in  town.  He  was  the  guy 
who  dated  only  the  loveliest— Olivia  de- 
Havilland,  Rita  Hayworth,  Lana  Turner. 
While  he  wasn't  exactly  shopping  around 
for  a  wife,  maybe  he  was  thinking  about 
it.  But  five  years  are  five  years.  He's  in 
his  middle  thirties  now,  and  he's  dated 
them  all.  He  hasn't  found  the  Right 
Girl.  There's  a  loneliness  about  Jimmy 
that  perhaps  he.  himself,  doesn't  see. 
Somehow,  Jimmy  and  a  Right  Girl  seem 
to  go  together  like  pie  a  la  mode.  There 
is  no  sense  in  his  traveling  alone.  But 
you  know  that  Jimmy  will  never  settle 
for  anything  less  than  a  stars-in-your- 
eyes  kind  of  feeling.  About  love,  he's 
idealistic. 

How  can  such  an  appealing  guy  as 
Jimmy  not  have  found  his  girl?  Well, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  really  aren't 
many  eligible  girls  in  Hollywood.  Most 
of  the  young  and  beautiful  stars  are  hap- 
pily married.  As  Van  Johnson  once  said: 
"Be  honest.  Alyce.  Who  is  there  out 
here?  Look  at  Jimmy  Stewart,  he's  dated 
everyone  datable  in  town.  If  he  can't 
find  anyone,  how  about  the  rest  of  us? 
The  truth  is  that  all  the  glamor  girls  are 
either  all  tied  up,  going  steady,  or  al- 
ready married." 

Of  course,  to  the  little  girl  who  dreams 


"Divided  hearts  at  our  house  . . 


Somehow,  somewhere,  we'd  lost  our 
lovely,  thrilling  oneness.  I  didn't 
realize  that  I  was  at  fault.  Sure, 
I  knew  about  feminine  hygiene  .  .  . 
or  so  I  thought.  But  finally  I 
learned,  from  my  doctor,  that  the 


careless,  now-and-then  care  I'd 
trusted  to,  was  a  frequent  cause  of 
marriage  failure.  He  said  a  wife 
can't  afford  such  neglect . .  .  advised 
my  using  "Lysol"  brand  disinfect- 
ant for  douching— always. 


J  J 


Now  it's  one  heart  again" 


"Two  hearts  that  beat  as  one"— 
that's  us  again!  I  wouldn't  have  be- 
lieved careful  feminine  hvgiene  was 
so  important  in  married  haopiness. 
Tut  my  doctor  was  right!  I  always 
use  "Lysol"  for  douching,  now,  and 


can  recommend  its  thorough  yet 
gentle  cleansing.  "Lysol" is  thorough 
—far  more  so  than  salt,  soda  or  other 
homemade  solutions.  It's  a  proved 
germ-killer— it  works— and  it's 
so  easy  and  economical  to  use. 


More  women  use  "LYSOL"  for  Feminine  Hygiene  than  any 
other  germicide  ...  for  6  reasons 


Reason  No.  4:  CLEAN  OD02— "Lysol's" 
clean,  antiseptic  odor  disappears 
quickly  after  use.  Being  an  effective 
deodorant,  "Lysol"  helps  to  solve  an 


important  problem  of  personal 
daintiness. 

Note:  Douche  thoroughly  with  cor- 
rect "Lysol"  solution  .  .  .  always! 
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Yodora  checks 
perspiration  odor 


Way 


Iff  Newl  Made  with  a  face  cream  base. 

It's  Gentler!  Yodora  is  actually  sooth- 
ing to  normal  skins. 

It's  Effective!  Gives  lasting  protection. 

Won't  Rot  or  Fade  Fabrics.  Better  Fabrics 
Testing  Bureau  says  so. 

No  Irritating  Salts.  Can  use  right  after 
under-arm  shaving. 

Stays  Soft  and  Creamy.  Never  gets  grainy 
in  jar. 

Economical.  Tubes  or  jars,  100,  300,  600 

You'll  adore  Yodora!  Try  it  today! 


McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


High  School  Course 

at  Home 


Many  Finish  in  2  Years 

Goas  rapidly  as  your  time  and  abilities  permit.  Course 
equivalent  to  resident  school  work — prepares  for  college 
entrance  exams.  Standard  H.  S.  texts  supplied.  Diploma. 

Credit  for  H.  S.  subjects*  already  completed.  Single  subjects  if  de- 
sired. High  school  education  is  very  important  for  advancement  in 
business  and  industry  and  socially.  Don't  be  handicapped  jail  your 
life.  BeaHiffh  School  graduate.  Start  your  training  now.  Free 
Bulletin  on  request.  No  obligation. 

American  School,  Dept.  H-25,  Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37 


Song  Poems  Wanted 
A.S.C.A.P.  PUBLISHER 

Our  Composers  Need  New  Material 
for  Immediate  Music  Setting 
We  have  published  for  the  writers  of  the  out- 
standing "hits":  "My  Melancholy  Baby,"  "Mu- 
sic Maestro  Please,"  "Be  Honest  With  Me," 
'No  No  Nora,"  "Six  Lessons  From  Madame 
Lazonga,"  "Diane,"  "Roll  Along  Prairie  Moon." 

CASH  ADVANCE 

From  $50.00  to  $1500.00  under  Standard 
S.P.A.  Contract  on  all  material  accepted  for 
IMMEDIATE  PUBLICATION 
Send  Your  Poems — Lyrics  to  Us  Promptly. 

GORDON  MUSIC  COMPANY 

Dept.  L.  1651  Cosmo  St.,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 


of  Jimmy  Stewart,  this  news  is  all  for 
the  good.  Because,  it  could  be  that  Jim- 
my might  just  take  a  trip  one  day  and 
meet  the  one  girl.  It's  happened  before: 
a  classic  example  is  Gary  Cooper  and  his 
Rocky. 

Puzzling  as  is  the  enigma  of  Jimmy 
Stewart — a  perennial  bachelor  in  a  town 
loaded  to  the  gunwales  with  beautiful 
girls — it  is  also  typical  of  a  lot  of  other 
men  who  were  in  the  service.  They  have 
come  back,  and  they've  found  it  hard  to 
get  used  to  girls  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  war.  In  the  European  countries,  the 
women  were  closer  to  their  men  in  this 
respect.  There,  both  men  and  women 
knew  the  fear  of  bombs  dropping;  both 
felt  insecure;  both  had  known  the  un- 
predictability of  tomorrow.  Here,  men 
who  had  starved  on  Bataan  were  amazed 
to  hear  petulant  girls  complain  about  the 
butter  shortage.  And,  in  many  cases, 
there  is  no  reaching  across  the  abyss. 

While  Jimmy  Stewart  may  not  find 
this  same  lack  of  understanding  in  the 
girls  he  dates,  he  must  feel,  occasionally, 
that  the  world  stood  still  at  home.  He 
will  even  tell  you  that  Hollywood  hasn't 
changed  a  bit,  that  it  is  still  the  same 
town.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  is  glad 
of  this.  It's  nice,  sometimes,  to  come 
back  to  things  which  have  not  changed, 
to  towns  that  are  not  bomb  scarred. 

But,  perhaps,  what  Jimmy  Stewart 
does  not  realize  is  that  he  matured  and 
grew  up  while  he  was  away.  He  saw 
more  of  life's  reality  and  grimness  in 
those  five  years  than  he  had  ever  seen 
before.  And  all  his  tomorrows  will  be 
influenced  by  this  new  maturity,  this 
older  set  of  values,  this  analytical  way  of 
looking  at  things.  If  there  is  ever  a  girl 
to  share  life  with  him,  she  will  have  to 
possess  a  deep  maturity  and  awareness  of 
reality,  too. 

Like  all  other  men  who  were  away, 
Jimmy  wants  to  have  his  share  of  fun. 
One  of  the  biggest  parties  ever  tossed  in 
this  town  was  co-hosted  by  Jimmy.  What 
a  night!  What  a  beautiful,  wacky,  mad, 
wonderful  night!  The  party  was  star- 
studded.  All  the  girls  were  dressed  in  the 
most  ravishing  gowns.  There  was  dan- 
cing, music,  laughter,  fun.  There  was  ro- 
mance on  the  half-shell.  Everyone  had  a 
wonderful  time,  including  Jimmy.  It  was 
sort  of  a  celebration.  Maybe  other  ex- 
service  men  tossed  smaller  parties,  but 
I'll  bet  they  had  the  same  ingredients: 
beautiful  girls,  laughter,  dancing,  soft 
music. 

Jimmy  is  as  American  as  hot  dogs  with 
mustard.  All  his  reactions  are  everyday- 
ish.  He's  the  fellow  who  lives  in  a  plain 
little  home,  and — like  many  other  Amer- 
ican men — doesn't  know  or  care  what 
kind  of  furniture  he  has.  Ask  him  if  his 
house  has  eighteenth  century  decor,  and 
he'll  tell  you  quite  frankly  that  he  doesn't 
know.  Talk  about  rare  patinas,  and  he'll 
give  you  a  blank  stare.  Talk  about  books, 
and  he'll  look  apologetic.  Jimmy  knows 
he  should  read  something  besides  the 
morning  papers,  but  lie  just  hasn't  the 
reading  habit.  His  favorite  dinner  is 
fried  chicken,  mashed  potatoes,  apple  pie 
and  milk.  His  favorite  Sunday  is  to  play 
eighteen  holes  of  golf.  His  favorite  date 
is  to  go  to  a  movie.  He  likes  to  dance, 
sometimes,  but  he  makes  a  face  when 
rhumba  music  begins.   He  gripes  about 


his  car,  loves  to  fiddle  with  engines,  loves 
to  make  model  airplanes  and  tinker  in  a 
workshop.  Do  you  see  the  resemblance 
to  Jimmy  and  the  boy  who  lives  next 
door?  Jimmy  is  the  boy  next  door- — a 
little  older,  perhaps,  and  more  mature; 
for  he's  America,  as  we  Americans  un- 
derstand America. 

He's  taciturn,  with  a  slow,  gremlin-like 
wit.  When  you  try  to  pry  conversation 
out  of  him,  he's  like  a  clam.  And  he  par- 
ries your  questions  neatly.  An  interview 
goes  something  like  this: 

Question:  "Are  you  shy  when  you  are 
alone  with  someone?" 

Jimmy:  "You  mean  when  I'm  alone 
with  a  dame?" 

Question:  "Some  people  are  shy  when 
they  are  alone  with  a  girl,  and  you  al- 
ways appear  shy  in  your  pictures." 

Jimmy:  "I'm — !  You  mean  with  some 
dame?  Well,  that's  a  hell  of  a  thing!" 

As  you  can  see,  he  doesn't  say  yes  and 
he  doesn't  say  no.  He  has  his  own  brand 
of  svelte  diplomacy,  like  a  younger  and 
much  handsomer  Will  Rogers.  Talking 
with  Jimmy,  you  have  to  read  between 
the  lines.  You  have  to  pick  his  reactions 
from  the  slow,  wicked  grin  he  gives  you; 
or  from  the  way  he  doesn't  answer  a 
direct  question.  Like  a  psychiatrist,  you 
have  to  be  aware  of  all  the  little  things 
he  does  or  does  not  do  in  order  to  dis- 
cover what  he  is  really  like. 

Jimmy  is  no  kid,  and  he's  frank  about 
it.  He  will  refer  to  the  old  silent  pictures 
and  the  stars  of  another  era.  He  thinks 
it's  silly  to  talk  about  dates,  girls,  ro- 
mances. "At  my  age,"  he'll  grin,  as  if  he 
were  at  least  a  grandpa,  and  as  if  half 
the  glamor  girls  in  town  weren't  busy 
like  little  bees  turning  on  charm  for  him. 

He's  also  utterly  without  conceit. 
Asked  if  he  feels  his  appearance  has 
changed  any  in  five  years,  he'll  reply, 
very  factually,  "No,  I  don't  think  so.  I 
always  looked  pretty  funny,  you  know." 
Here  again,  he  has  the  same  odd  embar- 
rassment most  American  men  feel  when 
you  make  any  remark  about  their  looks. 
He  gets  uncomfortable,  changes  the  sub- 
ject, or  cracks  wise. 


When  glamor  meets  glamor:  Carole  Landis 
visits  Ann  Sheridan  on  the  set  of  "Nora 
Prentiss,"  Ann's  first  picture  on  the 
Warner  Brothers'  lot  since  her  suspension. 
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You  see,  Jimmy  Stewart  is  like  any 
other  fellow  you  know.  This  isn't  the  old 
corn.  It's  not  pat  publicity.  It's  really 
.  so.  And  maybe  that's  why  he  can  play 
such  memorable  American  heroes  in  pic- 
tures such  as  "Mr.  Smith  Goes  to  Wash- 
ington," "You  Can't  Take  It  With  You," 
and  "The  Shop  Around  the  Corner."  He 
may  be  a  Princeton  graduate.  He  may 
have  apprenticed  on  the  New  York  stage. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  background  may 
be  quite  suave  and  sophisticated.  But  a 
lot  of  people  have  forgotten  all  about 
that.  They  only  see  him  as  young  Amer- 
ica— small  town,  earnest,  honest,  God- 
fearing. The  stage,  the  lights  and  the 
greasepaint  are  only  props:  pure  make- 
believe.  Jimmy  Stewart  is  real. 


Tough  Luck  Lew  Ayres 

Continued  from  page  51 

attend  his  pictures."  Loyalty  like  that  is 
something  few  actors  ever  encounter,  and 
anyone  in  the  public  eye  might  well  envy 
him  that. 

Personally,  I  think  a  man  with  that 
much  courage  deserves  a  very  great  deal 
of  credit.  Lew  has  had  more  ups  and 
downs  (mostly  downs)  than  anyone  I 
have  ever  met  in  pictures.  After  plum- 
meting from  the  heighth  of  popularity  to 
the  depths,  he  had  got  an  MGM  contract 
and  was  gradually  creeping  back  to  pop- 
ularity as  Dr.  Kildare.  Yet  he  unhesi- 
tatingly and  unflinchingly  took  his  hard- 
won  recognition  and  threw  it  out  the 
window  to  keep  faith  with  himself  and 
his  ideals. 

Before  that  boar  hunt  he  and  I  used 
often  to  go  target  practicing.  I  had  a 
.25  Colt  automatic  and  he  had  a  Ger- 
man Luger.  We  used  to  go  out  on  the 
police  pistol  range  and  try  our  skill  and 
luck.  We  never  went  afterwards.  If  just 
shooting  a  pistol  soured  his  stomach  like 
that,  think  what  shooting  a  human  would 
have  done  to  him. 

I  told  you  he  is  stubborn  as  a  mule. 
"There  must  be  some  other  way  of  set- 
tling these  things  besides  killing,"  he 
argued  persistently. 

Finally,  after  spending  months  in  a 
conscientious  objectors'  camp,  he  hit  on 
a  solution  for  himself.  He,  himself, 
wouldn't  kill  but  he  would  do  what  he 
could  do  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
those  who  had  and  those  who  had  been 
victims  of  others.  He  applied  for  a  trans- 
fer to  the  medical  corps — and  got  it. 

I  met  a  chap  who  had  been  at  Camp 
Barkley,  Texas,  when  Lew  arrived.  "The 
fellows  there,"  this  chap  told  me,  "al- 
most crucified  him.  They  didn't  ask  -why 
he  had  behaved  as  he  did.  They  just 
took  the  results  at  their  face  value — and 
it  wasn't  fair.  He  was  an  excellent  sol- 
dier and  no  task  assigned  him  was  too 
dirty  or  too  much  trouble.  I  guess  he 
was  too  proud  to  explain  how  he  felt. 
His  unit  was  in  the  first  invasion  assault 
to  hit  the  Philippines.  Everybody  in  that 
unit  was  brave  and  all  of  those  men  were 
highly  specialized,  but  Lew  really  distin- 
guished himself." 

An  officer  under  whom  Lew  once  served 
told  me,  "I've  seldom  had  as  fine  or 
brave  a  soldier  under  my  command  as 
Lew." 


Don't  let  housework  be  unfair  to  your  hands 

Yes  . . .  housework  can  leave  your  hands  rough,  red,  and 
dry  as  dust.  But . . .  don't  blame  the  housework  . . . 
blame  yourself  for  not  taking  care  of 
your  hands.  Pacquins  helps  keep 
your  hands  looking  smoother 
and  whiter  in  spite  of  daily 
hard  housework. 


Doctors  and  nurses  use  Pacquins 

Doctors  and  nurses  scrub  their  hands  in  hot  soapy 
water  from  thirty  to  forty  times  a  day.  Pacquins 
was  first  made  especially  for  them.  If  Pacquins 
can  help  their  roughly  treated  hands  . .  .  imagine 
how  much  it  can  do  for  your  hands! 


AT  ANY  DRUG,  DEPARTMENT 
OR  TEN-CENT  STORE 


HAND  CREAM 

Creamy-smooth,  fragrant ...  not 
sticky,  not  greasy.  More  hands 
use  Pacquins  than  any  other 
hand  cream  in  the  world. 
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JUDY  CLARK 


Featured  in 
Monogram's 
"In  High 
Gear,"  a 
Jan  Grippo 
Production. 


So  Easy  to  Have  Lovely  Hair 

The  undertones  of  beautiful  hair  glow  with  rich, 
radiant  color;  fleeting,  brilliant  flashes  shim- 
mer in  the  high  lights.  Its  tresses  are  soft, 
silky,  snarless  and  easily  arranged.  People  say, 
"Oh!  What  lovely  hair!  Isn't  it  beautiful! 
If  that's  the  kind  of  hair  you  want,  you  can  have 
it — today!  But  you  will  have  to  do  something 
more  than  just  wishing  and  shampooing  to  get  it. 
The  right  shade  of  Golden  Glint  will  set  free 
the  true  beauty  of  your  hair  as  silver  polish  re- 
veals the  true  luster  of  silver  or  as  bluing  brings 
out  the  true  whiteness  of  linen.  Golden  Glint 
rinses  come'  in  12  shades.  They  are  harmless, 
quick  and  easily  removed.  Why  not  have  beau- 
tiful hair  today? 


Get  a  10c  or 
25c  package 
now  from 
variety  or 
drug  store. 


GOLDEN  GLINT 


WHY  WEAR 
DIAMONDS 

When  diamond-dazzling  Zircons 
from  the  mines  of  far-away  mystic 
Siam  are  so  effective  and  inex- 
pensive? Thrilling  beauty ,  stand 
acid,  true  backs,  full  of  FIREI 
Exquisite  mountings.  See  before 
you  buy. Write  for 
FREE  catalog. 
National  Zircon 
Co.,  Dept.  34 
Wheeling, W.Va. 


REAL  COMPOSER  OF  MUSIC  WILL  CO-OPERATE 
WITH  LVRIC  WRITERS  IN  SONG  PRODUCTION 
FINE  PUBLICATION  PROPOSITION. 

National  Distribution  of  Publication 
C.Isabel  Mayer,  Box  3896,  Portland  8,  Ore. 


NEW  GLAMOROUS 

Broadway  Stars  and 
Models  Rave  About  These 
HAND  PAINTED 
SHEER  PANTIES 

You'll  be  delighted  for.  they 
really  are  a  marvel  of  skillful 
tit,  expert  tailoring.  Guaranteed 
washable,  extremely  SHEER, 
:  soft,  lovely,  yet  strong  and 
exceptionally  long-lasting. 
Just  imagine  yourself  in  panties 
that  hug  the  form,  caress  the 
skin  and  at  the  same  time  have 
something  different  and  distinc- 
tive— a  dash  of  color— A  HAND- 
PAINTEl>  Kl.OWKK  DESIGN— 
that  is  perfectly  alluring. 
Elastic  Top — Lace  Trimmed  I  They 
come  in  bewitching  colors— Al- 
luring Black,  Pastel  Blue,  Shim- 
mering Pink  and  dazzling  White. 
Small.  Medium  and  Large  Sizes. 
RULY-the  finest  quality  PANTIES 
DU  ve  ever  seen  at  anywnere  near  the 
irlce.     Money  back   if  not  satisfied. 


der  NOW.. 

match— tinly  $1.59 


Only  $2.00 

A  &  B  cu„s— 32  to  38 


Smart  girl 
entitled  to 
HOSE  for 
number  of 
plelely  del 
and  your  t 
SEND  NO 
mall  your 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

who  order  both  panly  and  bandeau  are  also 
ecelve  a  beautiful  pair  of  hard-to-get  NYLON 
.  additional  $1.35.  Same  offer  good  for  any 
oriiliinallons  you  order.  If  you  are  not  com- 
■hted  with  your  order,  return  within  5  days 
>ney  will  be  Immediately  refunded. 

ONEY.  Simply  send  size  and  color  desired  and 

i-der  It  will  be  shipped  same  day  received. 
Inian  for  your  order  plus  postage  and  C.O.D. 
you  prefer,  send  remittance  with  order  and  we 

postage  charges-Same  money-back  guarantee. 

UNDERWEAR  CO. — Dept.  A 

fth  Avenue,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
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What  few  people  know  was  that  for 
over  a  year  before  he  entered  that  con- 
scientious objectors'  camp,  Lew  had,  vol- 
untarily, gone  back  to  the  studio  several 
nights  a  week  to  give  Red  Cross  courses 
in  life  saving. 

I  have  dozens  of  mental  pictures  of 
Lew  Ayres.  I  remember  how,  whenever 
I  would  come  on  a  set  where  he  was 
working,  the  moment  he  caught  sight  of 
me  he  would  come  rushing  up,  clap  his 
arm  around  my  shoulder  and  say,  "Hi, 
Dick!  How's  tricks?" 

Then  I  think  of  our  first  meeting  after 
his  return  from  the  war.  It  was  on  the 
set  of  "The  Dark  Mirror."  "You  won't 
mind  if  you  don't  see  Lew,  will  you?"  in- 
quired the  head  of  publicity  as  we  start- 
ed out.  "He  doesn't  want  any  inter- 
views." 

"No,"  I  agreed  amiably.  "But  I  think 
when  we  get  on  the  set  he'll  want  to  see 
me." 

We  got  on  the  set,  all  right.  In  his 
trailer  dressing  room  sat  Lew.  "Hello, 
Dick,"  he  called  in  a  quiet  voice  through 
the  open  door.  "Come  in."  He  did  not 
get  up,  nor  was  there  any  glad  hand 
around  my  shoulder  when  I  entered.  We 
shook  hands  ceremoniously  and  he  began 
talking  in  a  clipped  voice.  This  was  not 
the  Lew  1  knew.  "What  is  this,  Lew?" 
I  burst  out  finally.  "Are  you  putting  on 
an  act  for  me?  This  is  Mook." 

"No,  Dick,"  he  replied  without  chang- 
ing his  tone,  "I'm  not  putting  on  an  act 
for  you." 

"Skip  it,"  I  answered  shortly. 
He  went  on  with  what  he  was  saying, 
and  I,  realizing  I  was  talking  to  a  stran- 
ger, let  him  run  on  without  further  in- 
terruption. 

Harking  back  to  the  old  Lew  I  knew, 
I  remember  another  time  when  he  ex- 
plained in  all  seriousness  to  me,  that  one 
of  the  reasons  he  wanted  to  get  rich  was 
so  he  could  wear  old  clothes!  "If  I'm 
rich,"  he  vouchsafed,  "it'll  mean  I'm  fa- 
mous, too.  If  I'm  famous  everyone  will 
know  me  and  if  everyone  knows  me 
they'll  know  I'm  wearing  old  clothes  be- 
cause I  want  to  and  not  because  I  can't 
afford  good  ones.  I'm  more  comfortable 
when  I'm  not  dressed  up." 

There  was  another  time  when  he,  Lola 
and  I  went  horseback  riding.  Lew  was 
dressed  in  an  old  pair  of  dungarees,  worn 
high-heeled  boots,  an  old,  patched  shirt, 
and  a  ten  gallon  black  Stetson.  As  he 
went  to  see  about  a  horse  I  turned  to 
Lola.  "Lola,"  I  protested,  "why  don't 
you  make  Lew  get  some  decent  riding 
clothes?  He  can  afford  them." 

"Riding  clothes!"  she  echoed.  "He's 
playing  cowboy!" 

Once,  nearly  eighteen  years  ago,  when 
I  first  met  Lew,  we  belonged  to  a  club. 
One  of  the  members  was  a  young  girl 
whose  family  was  fabulously  wealthy. 
She  used  to  give  parties  for  the  club  and 
we'd  all  go.  (It  might  be  noted  that  it 
was  at  one  of  those  parties  1  first  met 
Bing  Crosby — before  he  got  into  pictures, 
before  he  was  on  the  radio.  He  was  just 
one  of  Paul  Whiteman's  Rhythm  Boys) . 
I  think  it  was  at  the  first  of  those  parties 
that  Lew  discovered  a  giant  built-in  pipe- 
organ  in  the  house.  From  then  on  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  pry  Lew  from 
that  room.  The  rest  of  us  might  lounge 


in  the  yard,  laughing,  joking,  playing 
pranks  on  each  other  but  Lew  was  glued 
to  that  organ.  "You  know,"  he  re- 
marked to  me  once,  when  he  was  still 
struggling  along,  "when  I'm  rich  I'm  go- 
ing to  have  a  big  house  on  top  of  a 
mountain  with  a  $50,000  built-in  pipe- 
organ." 

He  has  his  house  -on  top  of  a  moun- 
tain, but  it's  a  much  smaller  house  than 
he  had  originally  planned  and  instead  of 
the  $50,000  built-in  pipe-organ  he  has  a 
small  electric  portable. 

Shortly  after  those  parties  he  lost  his 
taste  for  a  pipe-organ  and  astronomy 
obsessed  him.  He  told  me  once  he  did 
not  know  much  about  it  but  he  liked  to 
take  a  telescope  up  on  his  roof  and  look 
at  the  stars. 

Astronomy  palled  and  he  took  up 
bridge.  Abruptly  he  dropped  bridge 
"When  I  think  of  the  time  we've  wasted 
over  a  deck  of  cards  my  hair  stands  on 
end,"  he  observed. 

Horseback  riding,  ping  pong,  tennis 
and  swimming  followed  each  other  in 
rapid  succession.  Then,  when  his  career 
was  at  a  low  ebb,  he  took  up  reading. 
"So  many  thousands  of  books  have  been 
written,"  he  remarked  to  me  once,  "and 
when  I  think  how  few  I've  read  I  real- 
ize what  a  lot  of  catching  up  I  have  to 
do."  His  passion  for  books  is  one  of  the 
few  things  that  has  lasted. 

"I  read  a  few  hours  every  day,"  he 
told  me  another  time,  "and  then  I  walk 
for  a  couple  of  hours  and  try  to  digest 
what  I've  read.  "It's  like  a  giant  jigsaw 
puzzle.  I  know  the  answer  is  in  all  those 
books.  Every  day  I  manage  to  fit  a  cou- 
ple of  pieces  together  and,  some  day,  if 
I  can  get  that  puzzle  all  worked  out  I'll 
have  found  the  answer  to  life." 

With  all  his  fads  and  idiocyncrasies,  he 
has  always  had  a  terrific  sense  of  humor. 
He  used  to  call  up  and  if  I  wasn't  home 
he  would  leave  word  that  Mr.  Zukor,  Mr. 
Lasky,  Mr.  Warner  or  Mr.  Zanuck  had 
called.  I  used  to  go  crazy  trying  to  fig- 
ure out  what  those  men  wanted  with  me. 
Once  I  happened  to  be  in  when  the  desk 
clerk  announced  Mr.  Zanuck  on  the 
'phone.  I  grabbed  the  instrument  and  it 
was  Lew.  "You  dog!"  I  yelled. 

"Why,"  he  replied  in  amazement,  "I 
thought  you,  of  all  people,  would  know 
it  was  I." 

Once,  after  both  Fox  and  Universal 
had  let  their  options  on  his  contract 
lapse,  he  took  a  contract  for  three  pic- 
tures with  Republic  with  the  proviso 
they  let  him  direct  a  fourth.  It  was  after 
he  had  directed  his  picture  (and  very 
good  notices  it  got,  too)  that  he  was  act- 
ing in  another  picture.  I  told  you  he  is 
true  to  his  beliefs  and  ideals.  When  the 
director  wanted  Lew  to  act  a  certain 
scene  in  a  way  Lew  believed  didn't  ring 
true,  he  protested  volubly  and  at  length 
— without  convincing  the  director.  Lew 
refused  to  do  the  scene  the  director's  way 
and  the  latter  refused  to  give  in.  They 
reached  an  impasse.  "It's  funny,"  Lew 
mused,  "when  I  directed  a  picture  I 
didn't  have  all  this  trouble." 

"When  you  directed  a  picture,"  the 
director  retorted,  "you  didn't  have  Lew 
Ayres  to  contend  with." 

In  view  of  Lew's  changeability  it  was 
no  surprise  to  me  to  read  he  had  become 
a  chaplain's  assistant  in  the  Army.  It 
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was  our  meeting  that  surprised  and  took 
me  aback.  I  hadn't  thought  a  few  short 
years  could  make  such  a  change  in  any- 
one. 

"How  did  you  ever  come  to  get  into 
church  work?"  I  queried  curiously  at 
that  meeting,  when  I  realized  how  far 
apart  we  had  grown. 

Lew  faced  me  without  any  quibbling. 
"I  thought  you  would  understand  that. 
You  know  something  of  what  I've  been 
through.  Well,  working  with  the  wounded 
as  I  did,  I  began  wondering  how  I  could 
be  of  further  use.  At  first,  I  found  that 
because  I  could  play  the  organ  I  could 
furnish  the  music  for  services.  When  I 
was  all  set  at  that,  I  wondered  how  I 
could  be  of  still  more  help.  I  was  quite 
a  bit  older  than  most  of  the  fellows 
(  that  was  really  a  blow  between  the  eyes 
for  me.  I  still  think  of  Lew  as  being 
nineteen  or  twenty,  as  he  was  when  I 
first  met  him) .  I  had  gone  into  philoso- 
phy quite  a  bit  before  I  went  into  the 
service.  Those  boys  wanted  someone 
older  than  themselves  to  whom  they 
could  talk  and  tell  their  troubles.  All 
it  needed  was  a  little  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding and  some  philosophy,  so  it 
worked  out  fine." 

"But,"  I  objected,  "what  of  the  state- 
ment you  made  that  you  were  going  to 
continue  in  that  work — that  you  definite- 
ly would  never  come  back  to  the  screen?" 

"I  never  made  any  such  statement  as 
that,"  he  retorted  hotly.  "This  war  is 
over,  and  most  of  the  boys  are  home 
with  their  families  again.  How  could  I 
continue  in  that  work  when  there's  no 
longer  any  need  for  it?  As  for  not  com- 
ing back  to  the  screen,  I  never  said  that 
either.  You  remember,  once  I  told  you 
I  would  never  stop  fighting  for  a  place 
on  the  screen  until  they  shoveled  six  feet 
of  earth  in  my  face." 

I  like  to  think  of  the  Lew  I  first  knew. 
When  you  asked  him  something  he  had 
a  habit  of  running  his  hand  through  his 
hair  and  hesitating  before  he  answered, 
as  though  he  was  not  quite  sure  of  his 
words.  I  like  to  think  of  the  boy  who 
used  to  phone  and  if  I  was  out,  left  word 
that  Mr.  Zukor,  Mr.  Lasky,  Mr.  Warner 
or  Mr.  Zanuck  had  called.  I  like  to  think 
of  the  boy,  in  his  outrageous  get-up, 
with  whom  I  used  to  go  horseback  riding. 

But  that  boy  is  dead.  He  doesn't  run 
his  hand  through  his  hair  any  more.  Nor 
does  he  hesitate  before  answering  you. 
There  are  no  more  calls  from  the  Messrs. 
Zukor,  Lasky,  Warner  or  Zanuck,  and 
the  lad  who  played  cowboy  is  gone.  In 
his  stead  is  a  man  who  has  drunk  the 
dregs  of  life  and  found  them  bitter — a 
man  "sadly  sane  and  weary-wise." 

"You  know,  Dick,"  he  said,  "for  five 
\ears  now  people  have  been  gouging 
clown  beside  me,  trying  to  find  out  what 
I'm  like — what  makes  me  tick.  One  of 
the  big  magazines  calls  up  about  once  a 
week  and  they  say,  'Lew,  we've  got  to 
have  a  story  on  you.  But  we  want  some- 
thing with  guts.'  What  they  mean  is, 
they  want  me  to  come  clean,  to  tell  them 
everything  I've  been  through.  I  can't 
give  it  to  them.  The  war  is  over  and  all 
that  belongs  in  the  past.  I'm  tired.  I 
only  want  to  be  quiet  and  to  try  to  find 
myself  again." 

And  that,  so  far  as  space  permits,  is 
the  story  of  Lew  Ayres. 


Is  your  daughters  marriage  being 

ruined  by  ifaff r^e  ttucdr 


A  Mother's  Ignorance  of  These 
Intimate  Physical  Facts  Often  To  Blame! 


Before  your  daughter  marries — it's 
your  solemn  duty  to  instruct  her  on 
how  important  douching  often  is  to 
intimate  feminine  cleanliness,  health, 
charm  and  marriage  happiness — how 
important  it  is  to  combat  one  of 
woman's  most  serious  deodorant 
problems. 

But  first — make  sure  your  own 
knowledge  is  just  as  up-to-date  and 
scientific  as  it  can  be!  And  it  will  be 
if  you  tell  her  how  important  zonite 
is  for  the  douche — 

No  other  type  liquid  antiseptic-germicide 

tested  is  SO  POWERFUL  yet  SO  HARMLESS 

Thanks  to  a  world-famous  Surgeon 
and  a  skilled  Chemist  who  have  given 
the  world  the  remarkable  zonite 
principle — wise  women  no  longer  use 
old-fashioned,  weak  or  dangerous 
products  for  the  douche. 

The  zonite  principle  is  truly  a 
miracle!  No  other  type  liquid  anti- 


Zonite 


FOR  NEWER 

iinine  trt/yiene 


septic-germicide  for  the  douche  of  all 
those  tested  is  so  powerful  yet 
absolutely  non-poisonous,  non-irri-' 
tating,  non-burning,  zonite  positively 
contains  no  bichloride  of  mercury, 
phenol  or  creosote.  You  can  use 
zonite  as  directed  as  often  as  needed 
without  risk  of  injury.  • 

What  Zonite  Does  — 

zonite's  powerful  strength  and  safety 
to  tissues  make  it  of  great  worth  for 
feminine  hygiene.  Ask  your  doctor. 

zonite  actually  destroys  and 
removes  odor-causing  waste  sub- 
stances. Helps  guard  against  infection. 
It's  so  powerfully  effective  no  germs  of 
any  kind  tested  have  ever  been  found 
that  it  will  not  kill  on  contact.  You 
know  it's  not  always  possible  to  con- 
tact all  the  germs  in  the  tract.  But 
you  can  be  sure  zonite  kills  every 
reachable  germ  and  keeps  them  from 
multiplying. 

Buy  zonite  today.  Any  drugstore. 

FREE!  NEW! 

For    amazing    enlightening  new 
Booklet  containing  frank  discussion 
of  intimate  physical  facts,  recently 
published   —   mail   this  coupon  to 
Zonite    Products,  Dept.  SS-27,  370 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Nome 

Address- 
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a   What  spoon 
]^  would  you 
)  choose? 

Surely  the  one 
with  these 

The  two  blocks  of 
sterling  inlaid  at 
backs  of  bowls  and 
handles  of  most  used 
spoons  and  forks. 
They  make  this  sil- 
verplate  stay  lovelier 
longer.  Fifty-two 
piece  set  $68.50  with 
chest,  (tax  free) 


Copyright  1947,  The  International  Silver  Co.,  Holmes  8  Edwards  Division, 
Meriden,  Conn.  Sold  in  Canada  by:  The  T.  Eaton  Co. ,  Ltd. ,  °Reg.  U.  S.  Pat  Off. 


Lovely  solid  sterling 
silver  cushion  shape  I 
Bet  ring  in  your  own  I 
Birthstone  Color  I 
given  for  selling  i  I 
boxes  Rosebud  Salve  J 
at  25c  each  remitting  I 
|  the  $1.00  to  us.  Send 
No  Money.  Order  I 
4  Rosebud  Salve  byonecentpostcard.  I 
(Will  maul  ring  and  4  salve  now,  if  you  Bend  $1.00  with  order.) 

ROSEBUD  PERFUME  CO.  Box  73,  W00DSBORO.  MARYLAND. 


SONG  POEMS 


WANTED 

_  To  be  Set  to  Music 

w  Publishers  need  new  songs!    Submit  one  or  more  of 
■4r  your  best  poems  for  immediate  consideration.   Am-  sub- 
ject.   Send  poem.    PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS  MADE. 
F 1  VESTA  R  MUSI  CM  ASTERS,  605  Beacon  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

GRAY  HAIR 

until  you  try  Mary  T.  Gold- 
man's Gray  Hair  Coloring 
Preparation.  Thisfamous 
"Color  Control"  method 
gives  hair  the  lovely,  appeal- 
ing color  you  desire,  quickly 
— or  so  gradually  even  close 
friends  won't  guess  your 
secret. 

So  simple!  Safe!  Sure! 

Comb  this  clear  liquid 
through  your  gray,  bleached  or  faded  hair. 
Watch  "Color  Control"  action  give  your 
hair  the  youthful-looking  shade  you  want. 
Pronounced  harmless  by  medical  authorities 
(no  skin  test  needed).  Won't  harm  wave  or 
hair  texture.  SO  year  favorite  of  millions. 
Now  help  yourself  to  lustrous  hair  beauty 
easily — in  the  privacy  of  your  home! 

Buy  a  bottle  today!  Sold  on  money-back 
guarantee  by  drug  and  department  stores. 
Or  if  you  prefer,  order  direct  from  Mary  T. 
Goldman  Co.,  St.  Paul  2,  Minnesota.  Send 
$]  .92  (includes  tax)  for  regular  size,  mailed 
postpaid  in  plain  wrapper.  State  color  de- 
sired: Black,  Dark  Brown,  Medium  Brown, 
Light  Brown,  Blonde,  Auburn. 


Meet  the  Mad  McCreas 


Continued  from  page  35 


Joel.  What  was  that  opening-paragraph 
remark  about  remaining  in  the  swim?  I 
didn't  mind,  and  sat  on  a  plain  wooden 
bench,  half  in  the  sun,  half  in  the  sun- 
fleeked  shade  from  the  arbor,  while  Joel 
and  David  water-luxuriated  until  they 
thought  politeness  demanded  they  scram- 
ble out.  Then  they  stretched  themselves 
on  a  tiny  beach,  just  wide  enough  at  its 
widest  point  to  accommodate  the  host's 
six  feet  three,  and  let  the  sun  make  vita- 
mins. In  the  interests  of  good  reporting, 
I  record  that  the  actor  who  once  played 
in  a  loin-cloth  opposite  Dolores  Del  Rio 
(that  was  in  "Bird  of  Paradise" — you 
don't  remember)  could  do  it  again.  He 
simply  has  no  stomach  for  a  man  his 
size  and  one  wonders  where  he  stows 
those  double  lunches. 

Joel  and  I  were  talking  (while  thought- 
ful-eyed David  listened)  about  such  pro- 
found subjects  as,  "What  the  blank  have 
you  been  doing  lately?"  when  a  warning 
"Yoo-hoo!"  sounded  from  up  the  path, 
beyond  the  trees — and  the  two  sunning 
McCreas,  like  a  team  in  an  outdoor 
vaudeville  act,  rolled  over  in  one  motion 
and  drew  towels  across  their  rhumbas. 

I  started  up  the  path  and,  at  the  ar- 
bor's edge,  met  Frances,  wearing  a  soft 
yellow  affair  that  might  have  been  a 
blouse,  might  have  been  a  ranch  sport- 
shirt,  above  equally  feminine  wine-brown 
slacks.  Nature  designed  her  to  wear 
slacks.  (Yet  people  who  see  her  in  her 
latest  picture,  "The  Private  Affairs  of 
Bel  Ami,"  say,  "She  was  designed  to 
wear  beautiful  period  clothes.")  Looking 
at  the  pointed,  elfin  face,  the  almost 
secret  green  eyes,  the  russet  hair  softer 
in  texture  than  the  blouse,  a  thought  re- 
curred: in  ten  years  of  virtually  daily 
contact  with  the  Hollywood  scene,  this 
writer  has  seen  only  seven  wholly  beauti- 
ful actresses.  (The  other  six,  in  case 
Gentle  Reader  wants  to  get  mad  and 
write  the  Editor,  are,  listed  alphabetic- 
ally: Virginia  Bruce,  Madeleine  Carroll, 
Joan  Fontaine,  Anna  Lee,  Vivien  Leigh, 
and  Ilona  Massey.  Please  mail  all  brick- 
bats to  the  nearest  housing  contractor — - 
he  needs  them.) 

The  "boys,"  doing  some  deft  towel- 
knotting  as  they  got  up,  joined  us  in  the 
arbor,  where  Frances,  when  asked  to 
name  the  principal  fault  of  the  head  of 
this  apparently  ridiculously  happy  fami- 
ly, said:  "I  can't  get  him  off  the  prem- 
ises. Each  year  he  promises  to  go  to 
New  York  with  me  for  three  weeks,  to 
see  the  shows.  He  goes,  saying  'This 
year  we'll  stay  the  whole  three  weeks.' 
By  the  third  day  he's  thought  of  a  doz- 
en things — pure  imagination — that'll  go 
wrong  at  the  ranch  if  he  doesn't  hurry 
home.  Once,  by  more  tact  than  any 
woman  could  keep  up  long  without  col- 
lapsing, I  persuaded  him,  a  day  at  a 
time,  to  stay  ten  days." 

"The  word  for  me,"  Joel  agreed  cheer- 
fully, "is  barn-sour." 

"Barn-sour?"  I  hadn't  heard  that  one. 

"You  know  those  livery  hacks" — note 
for  auto-born  teenagers:  a  hack  is  an  old 
horse — "folks  used  to  rent  to  go  buggy- 
riding?  If  you  stopped  the  buggy  any- 


where, the  hack  would  try  to  turn  it 
around  and  head  for  the  stable.  No  in- 
terest at  all  in  proceeding  anywhere  but 
home.  The  liverymen  called  them  'barn- 
sour.'  "  Then,  to  Frances:  "Don't  you 
think  it's  impolite  to  keep  a  visitor  wait- 
ing for  lunch?" 

Frances,  to  Joel,  sweetly:   "When  di 
yon  get  to  be  a  visitor,  dear?" 

We  walked  single  file  along  a  narrow 
path  that  hugged  the  side  of  the  ranch- 
house  and  came  to  a  ground-level  flag- 
stone porch,  fronting  on  a  sixty-by-sixty, 
unfenced  front  lawn  (graced  by  an  aged 
pepper  tree)  that  fell  away  first  to  the 
tops  of  fruit  trees,  then  to  a  valley  vista 
among  the  rolling  hills.  Most  of  what 
rambled  in  sight  was  the  McCreas'  2390 
acres — not  large  for  an  honest  ranch  in 
California. 

While  Joel  and  David  retired  to  change 
from  towel  to  shorts  (formal  attire) , 
Frances  brought  out  to  the  porch  the 
lunch,  prepared  by  the  ranch-house's  one 
servant — a  dignified  colored  person  of 
the  authentic  "Mammy"  type  and  the 
exotic  name  of  Ozella.  Authenticity  in 
the  "Mammy"  line  was  proved  by  fried 
chicken  and  biscuits,  relays  of  which  were 
fetched  by  David  (who  served  blithely 
from  the  wrong  side) .  Eating  my  way 
happily  through  this  feast,  plus  mixed 
salad,  followed  by  strawberries  heaped 
with  whipped  cream,  I  shared  the 
understandable  McCrea  appetite — and 
checked  back  mentally  a  spot  or  two  of 
history: 

Frances.  Born  in  South  Pasadena,  sev- 
en blocks  from  Joel's  birth-place.  To 
Chicago  as  an  infant;  high  school  there 
— best  grades  in  English  and  French. 
Dull  job  filing  clippings  in  a  newspaper 
office.  Parents  re-moved  to  Los  An- 
geles, where  Frances,  differently  from 
Joel,  found  dull  and  discouraging  her 
year-less-a-week  as  movie  extra.  Papa 
Dee  having  ruled  at  the  beginning, 
"Make  good  in  a  year  or  go  back  to 
school,"  Frances  was  lunching  dispirited- 
ly, and  inexpensively,  the  first  day  of 
her  deadline  week,  in  RKO's  commissary. 
Entered  the  current  rage,  Maurice  Chev- 
alier, worried  because  his  leading  lady 
for  "Playboy  of  Paris,"  due  to  start 
shooting  next  day,  had  fallen  ill.  Clutch- 
ing with  one  hand  the  shoulder  of  the 
RKO  executive  with  whom  he  was  lunch- 
ing and  pointing  across  the  commissary 
at  the  green-eyed  beauty  he'd  never  seen 
before,  M.  Chevalier  demanded  Frances 
as  his  leading  lady.  When,  eighteen 
months  later — an  established  star — she 
reported  for  a  highly  dramatic  role  in 
"The  Silver  Cord"  (and  saw  for  the  first 
time  one  Joel  McCrea,  also  starring  in 
that  picture  as  the  devil-may-care  young 
screen  husband  of  Irene  Dunne)  the  love- 
ly ex-extra  was  being  ardently  courted 
by  another  Frenchman:  first  initial  C; 
last  name  begins  with  B,  ends  with  r, 
y  in  the  middle.  (No  prizes  for  answer- 
ing this  quiz.) 

Joel.  Movie-minded,  and  ranch-minded, 
from  the  beginning.  Delivered  news- 
papers to  motion  picture  greats,  includ- 
ing Sam  Goldwyn  and  Douglas  Fair- 


ScREENLAND 


I  never  should  have  said . . . 


banks.  Sr.  Held  horses  for  Tom  Mix  and 
I?ill  Hart.  Plowed  up  what's  now  Sun- 
set Strip!  Worked  each  summer--by 
choice  and  how! — on  ranches.  Found  fun 
and  mischief  in  extra  work  when  that 
profession  was  very  prankful,  except  for 
serious-minded  youngsters  like  Frances. 
(Joel,  today  still  incurably  full  of  beans, 
was  then  nothing  else  but.)  Was  turned 
down,  after  tests,  for  more  than  fifty 
good  parts,  finally  given  a  lead  in  "The 
Silver  Horde"  because  none  of  RKO's 
male  stars  cared,  for  Alaska  location  work 
in  winter.  And  there  wasn't  time  to  test 
him!  Became  a  tuxedoed  Beau  Brum- 
mel  (except  for  that  loin-cloth  role  in 
Miss  Del  Rio's  picture)  opposite  a  dozen 
or  more  glamor  stars.  When  "Silver"  in 
a  title  proved  lucky  for  Joel  a  second 
time,  and  he  met  Frances  in  "The  Silver 
Cord."  he  had  recently  completed  "Bed 
of  Roses."  In  that  he  had  co-starred  for 
the  fourth  plush  time  with  Constance 
Bennett,  and,  out  of  hours,  was  squiring 
her  actively  in  night  clubs  along  the 
Strip  he  had  leveled  with  a  road-scraper! 
(Whereupon,  Miss  Bennett  and  Mr.  C. 
B-y-r,  we  bid  you,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  present  article,  a  pleasant  farewell.) 

Enjoying  the  breeze  that  never  fails  on 
the  flagstone  porch  of  the  McCreas 
ranch  home,  and  rushing  Squire  (differ- 
ent kind  of  squire  this  time)  McCrea  to 
a  photo-finish  tie  in  the  fried  chicken 
contest,  we  thought  of  when  Hollywood 
first  began  to  cry,  "Crazy!  Crazy!"  about 
the  couple:  Joel,  finding  that  he  wanted 
Frances  most  of  everything  in  the  world, 
and  wanted  her  on  that  ranch  he  had 
always  dreamed  of — and  beginning  to 
work  seriously  at  acting,  so  he  could  ful- 
fill his  dreams;  Frances,  wanting  Joel  if 
she  had  to  take  the  ranch  with  him,  and 
wanting  children  for  her  own  sake  (Joel 
told  me  once,  "I'd  always  loved  children, 
but  somehow  never  visualized  myself  as 
a  father") ;  Frances  and  Joel  each  turn- 
ing down  separate  offers  to  do  films  in 
England,  a  new  development  at.  that 
time,  paying  from  two  to  four  times  a 
star's  Hollywood  per-picture  salary  and, 
in  the  day's  mode,  crowning  any  star 
"tops"  (Joel  and  Frances  each  felt: 
"Young  married  people,  if  they  possibly 
can,  should  stay  together") ;  Frances  de-' 
eiding  children  were  more  important 
than  career;  getting  ready,  while  "Jody" 
was  being  expected,  to  wind  up  her  Para- 
mount contract  (she  was  drawing  more 
money  than  Joel) ;  making  "The  Gay 
Deception"  between  the  babies'  arrivals, 
and  missing  the  preview  because  David 
did  arrive;  finishing  regular  movie  work 
in  a  blaze  of  glory  in  "If  I  Were  King" 
and  "Wells  Fargo"  (the  latter  box-office 
smasher  downing  more  cries  of  "Crazy! 
Crazy!"  because  any  husband  and  wife, 
up  till  then,  were  supposed  to  be  a  dud 
impossibility  in  a  screen  romance) .  Mean- 
while, Joel,  the  young  Old  Master,  busy 
putting  his  career  permanently  on  the  up- 
grade, to  the  present  point  where  he  can 
skip  the  tux  roles  he  hates,  play  the  out-' 
door  parts  that  spell  pleasure  to  him, 
and  give  that  ranch  and  the  family  on 
it  his  A-plus-1  attention — which  he's 
done  all,  along. 

(It's  an  odd  world,  about  "following 
rules."  One  of  Hollywood's  acknowl- 
edged experts  on  talent  value,  when 
asked  for  an  opinion,  told  the  writer: 


NOW  I've  heard  everything!  jeered 
the  little  woman.  Maybe  you  think  all 
tissues  are  Kleenex*,  hut  my  skin  says 
different!  If  you  had  a  faceful  of  makeup 
you'd  insist  on  a  soft  tissue— and  you'd 
know  there's  no  other  kind  of  Kleenex! 


It's  a  greenhorn  you  are  about  tis- 
sues, sir!  smiled  our  Nora.  What  other 
tissues  comes  poppin'  up  so  handv-like 
—  one  at  a  time  ?  None  but  Kleenex!  Tis 
by  that  Kleenex  box  you'd  be  knowin' 
there's  only  one  Kleenex.  But  whish-h-t! 
There's  still  another  way  .  .  . 


Clowning  again  snorted  Sue's  mother. 
And  with  me  sneezing  cold  germs  all 
over.  Young  man,  to  hear  you  talk  a 
body'd  think  Kleenex  was  just  like  any 
tissue.  Well,  my  nose  knows  there's  only 
one  Kleenex.  You'll  learn ! 


Your  eyes  tell  you !  Hold  a  Kleenex 
Tissue  up  to  a  light.  See  any  lumps,  or 
weak  spots  ?  Divil  a  bit !  You  see  Kleenex 
quality  smilin'  through— so  you're  sure 
Kleenex  must  be  heavenly  soft.  And 
husky!  Faith,  your  own  eyes  tell  you 
there's  no  tissue  just  like  Kleenex! 


Now  I  know  better..  . 

There  is  only  one  KLEENEX 
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/,        L   -lv      \\  Eat  WHAT  YOU  WANT 
^I^GetaSIenderFigure 

YOU  cannot  have  a  slender, 
gTaeef  ul  fignre,  which  is  every 
/woman's  desire, unless  you  rid 
/  yourself  of  the  flabby,  excess 
fat  which  covers  the  feminine 
[curves.  You  can  rid  yourself  of 
i  this  ugly,  excess  fat  in  an  easy, 
healthful  way.  |V|  Y  L  O  •  ■ 
Brings  REMARKABLE  RESULTS 

Grateful  persons  report  amazing  results  in  loss  of 
weight  after  taking  MYLO,  delicious  and  highly  nu- 
tritious food  energy.  It  gives  you  all  daily  normally 
required  vitamins  and  minerals.  Contains  no  drugs — 
absolutely  harmless.  Eat  what  you  want,  yetit  is  possible  for 
yoa  to  lose  as  much  as  7  lbs.  unsightly,  excess  fat  in  a  week. 

7-DAY  NO-RISK  TRIAL! 

Either  yoa  are  more  than  delighted  with  the  results  MYLO 
brings  you  inlossof  weight  or  you  get  double  your  money  back. 
Orun  Un  llnurul  Just  mail  us  your  name  and  address 
OtND  MO  lYIUflg:!!  and  on  delivery  of  MYLO  pay  the 
postman  §2.00,  plus  C.  O.  D.  charges  or  send  $2.00  with  your 
order  and  we  will  pay  the  postage.  Follow  directions  for  7 
days.  Then,  if  yoa  are  not  truly  amazed  at  the  loss  of  weight, 
if  yoa  don't  notice  aremarkable  improvement  in  your  figure. 
If  yoa  don't  look  better,  feel  better,  yoa  will  get  double  your 
money  back.  Don't  let  ugly  fat  distort  your  shape.  Send 
for  delicious,  nutritious  MYLO  today. 

INTERNATIONAL  LABORATORIES 

329  So.  Wood  St.,  Dept.    4-BB  Chicago  12,  III. 


CONFIDENTIAL  LOAN  SERVICE 


Borrow  $50  to  $300- 

■  iii 


Need  money?  No  matter  where 
you  live  you  can  borrow  BY 
MAIL  $50.00  to  $300.00  this 
easy  quick  confidential  way. 


IT  IS  EASY  TO 

BORROW 
BY  MAIL! 

Completely  con- 
fidential and 
private 

CONVENIENT 
MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS 


NO  ENDORSERS  NEEDED 

Employed  men  and  women  of  good 
character  can  solve  their  money  prob- 
lems quickly  and  in  privacy  with  loans 
MADE  BY  MAIL.  No  endorsers  or  co- 
signers. We  do  not  contact  employers, 
friends  or  relatives. Convenient  month- 
ly payments.  Send  us  your  name  and 
address  and  we  will  mail  application 
blank  and  complete  details  FREE  in 
plain  envelope.  There  is  noobligation. 

FINANCE  CO. 


STATE 

511  Walker  Bank  Bldg.,  Dept.  C-94  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 


SONGWRITERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  IDEAS! 
HOLD  ALL  SONGS,  POEMS! 
Write  for  safe,  correct  procedure ! 

SONG  SERVICE 

Dept.  3-333  West  56th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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ACTUAL  PHOTOS  of  the 
Favorite  WESTERN  STARS 

Including  Sunset  Carson,  Gene 
Autry.Tex  Ititter,  "Wild  Hill" 
Elliott.  Hob  Steele,  Kill  "llop- 
alons"  Tlnyri  awl  many  others. 
Action  poses,  portraits,  and 
3n  horseback. 


25c 


FOR  THE  COMPLETE 
SET  OF  32 

Catalog  of  100's  of  stars  with 
first  order. 
no;/  lloyers 

Stewart-Croxton  Studios,  Dept.  HS-14,  1408  West- 
wood    Blvd.,    West    Los    Angeles    24.  California. 


"Frances  Dee?  There  could  never  be  a 
question  of  'come-back'  in  her  case.  All 
she  need  ever  do  is  let  it  be  known  she's 
available.  She'd  get  a  flood  of  scripts 
and  command  top  price."  I  learned  that 
when  Frances  agreed  to  do  three  and  a 
half  weeks'  work  in  "The  Private  Affairs 
of  Bel  Ami,"  she  did  draw  a  pay-check 
that  would  arouse  envy  in  many  a  star 
who  is  surrounded  by  continuous  build- 
up and  never  dares  to  let  her  public 
"forget  her"  a  couple  of  months.  The 
"hardboiled"  talent  expert  explained: 
"There's  something  extraordinarily  fine 
in  Miss  Dee,  that  the  camera  always 
catches.  And,  of  course,  she's  more 
beautiful  than  she  used  to  be.  Must  be 
the  way  she  lives."  To  which  your  cor- 
respondent adds  an  appraisal — Frances 
lives  the  way  she  thinks.) 

Joel  asked  David  to  take  a  message 
down  to  the  barn  and  that  youngster 
(on  the  slight  side  with  cloudy  blue  eyes 
that  have  the  something-going-on-inside- 
my-mind-that-I-don't-talk-about  look  of 
his  mother's  green  ones)  hit  the  front 
lawn  like  a  sprinter  away  from  a  start- 
ing-gate, seized  the  brief  cross  piece  of 
a  Tarzan  rope  that  hung  from  the  old 
pepper  tree,  let  his  momentum  carry 
him  out  thirty  feet  over  the  fruit  trees 
on  the  level  below,  swung  back  in  a 
sweeping  arc,  hit  the  ground  running  (in 
the  opposite  direction  from  which  he 
swung  out)  and  disappeared  past  the 
side  of  the  house. 

"Whew!"  I  caught  my  breath  again. 
"Is  that  a  dubbed-in  camera  trick  or 
what?" 

Joel  laughed — the  good,  lazy  laugh  of 
an  active  man  who's  relaxed.  "Oh,  no. 
That's  the  usual  way,  going  out  or  com- 
ing in.  You  know" — his  eyes  grew  rem- 
iniscent— -"who  rigged  the  first  Tarzan 
rope  for  the  boys?  Doug  Fairbanks,  Sr., 
shortly  before  he  died.  We  spent  each 
summer  at  the  beach,  then,  right  near 
Doug's.  He  came  over  one  day,  showed 
me  how  muscles  rippled  across  his  chest 
when  he  raised  his  arms.  He  said  pro- 
tection against  pneumonia,  that  blanket 
of  muscle.  And  extra  strength  when  you 
need  it.  There's  only  one  way  to  get  it.' 
Then  Doug  rigged  a  Tarzan  rope,  a  very 
junior  specimen,  indeed.  Few  days  in  the 
boys'  lives  have  passed,  since  then,  with- 
out them  swinging  on  one." 

Various  topics  led  back  to  boy  talk 
and  brought  on  that  rare  phenomenon — 
McCrea  explaining  himself.  "You  know," 
the  big  man  said,  "Frances  and  I  located 
this  place  while  we  were  waiting  for  Joel, 
Jr.  My  motive  was  partly  selfish — I 
simply  loved  ranch  life.  I  hoped,  too, 
the  boys  would  take  to  it,  from  the 
standpoint  of  body-building.  But,  for 
them.  I  had  a  deeper  reason.  All  the 
hard  work  I  did  as  a  kid,  and  the  people 
I  met  while  I  did  it,  gave  me  a  resource 
that's  the  most  valuable  thing  I  person- 
ally own." 

He  paused.  I  waited  while  Joel,  a  true 
Scot,  carefully  arranged  his  thoughts. 
"Varied  work  among  many  kinds  of 
people,"  he  went  on,  "gave  me  absence 
of  fear,  the  only  real  security  there  is. 
I  notice  that,  not  only  in  Hollywood,  but 
everywhere,  people  who  have  gotten  a 
little  what  they  call  'up'  in  the  world, 
carry  around  a  gnawing  fear  lest  they  do 
what  they  call  'slip  back.'   That's  pa- 


thetic! If  I  had  to  return  to  digging 
ditches — which  I've  done— I  wouldn't 
mind.  I  can  do  it.^  And  I  know  there's 
no  such  thing  as  'low'  work  and  'high' 
work.  One  magazine  writer,  friendly  but 
not  knowing  me  very  well,  wrote,  as  if  it 
were  something  special,  that  he  found  me 
swapping  tales  with  the  car-drivers  at 
the  studio.  He  called  me  'democratic' 
We  have  to  watch'  that  word — not  get 
smug  about  it — like  we  have  to  watch 
the  word  'tolerance'.  Since  we  are  all 
equal,  where's  the  virtue  in  recognizing 
it?  The  fellow  who  knows  it  and  prac- 
tices it  isn't,  by  any  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion, doing  somebody  else  a  favor.  He's 
just  being  lucky— for  himself.  I  chin 
with  the  studio  car-drivers,  because  I 
like  them,  just  as  I  value  the  friendship 
of  men  I  ride  the  ranges  and  brand 
cattle  with.  If  they  value  my  friendship 
as  much,  we're  even-Steven — the  only 
basis  on  which  any  human  relationship 
is  worth  shucks.  I  want  my  boys  to 
know  that  all  people,  all  work,  are  equal- 
ly valuable  and  necessary,  equally  the 
stuff  for  fun  and  enjoying  life." 

I  watched  as  a  twinkle  lit  the  blue 
eyes  (that  look  so  coldly  at  evil-doers 
in  "Ramrod") .  "That  fun  angle's  im- 
portant," Joel  said.  "I  remember  work- 
ing on  a  dynamite  gang  where  the  fore- 
man Was  a  little  Italian,  the  cockiest  guy 
I  ever  saw.  He'd  stand  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  and  wave  his  red  flag  at  a  car, 
stop  it  and  say,  'No  go  thisaway.  We 
gonna  blast!'  I  think,  each  time,  he  was 
hoping  he  was  stopping  a  millionaire.  He 
had  the  authority  of  his  job.  All  the 
fives  of  us  who  worked  with  him,  inci- 
dently,  were  kept  safe  under  his  expert 
skill.  But  he  was  full  of  jokes,  too — a 
merry  guy  to  be  with.  Mostly  I  remem- 
ber that  job  as  fun.  And  extra  work.  If, 
in  the  profession  of  acting,  I  had  to  go 
back  to  being  an  extra,  I'd  face  it  not 
with  any  fear,  or  feeling  of  being  lowered, 
but  with  memory  of  the  grand  people  I 
met  in  it  and  the  fun  we  had.  I'd  have 
fun  again,  too." 

"You!"  came  a  light  voice  from  the 
dining-room  door,  where  Frances  had 
been  standing  quietly  several  minutes, 
listening  with  an  understanding  and  ap- 
preciative smile.  "You'd  have  fun  no 
matter  what  on  earth  you  were  doing." 

"Yeah?"  Joel  sat  up  in  his  reclining 
porch  chair  and,  as  Frances  started  to 
step  around  him  to  a  seat,  he  pulled  her 
— she  looking  rather  startled — down  onto 
his  lap.  Knowing  that  he  knew  she  was 
the  last  person  on  earth  for  public  dem- 
onstrations of  affection,  she  looked  quick- 
ly into  his  eyes  to  see  what  kind  of 
mischief  brimmed  there.  Just  as  prompt- 
ly, Joel  kissed  her — sparking  a  blush  like 
a  ranch  sunset — and  before  she  could 
escape,  he  devilled:  "Well,  here's  one  for 
you,  Miss  Analyzer.  While  you  were 
gone  Lupton  and  I  agreed  on  what  ac- 
tress you  remind  us  of  sometimes — in 
looks.  Want  to  hear?" 

"Is  it,"  inquired  the  fussed  Frances, 
"someone  I'll  like  to  resemble?" 

Joel  looked  at  me.  "What  about  it?" 

I  said,  "It  wasn't  meant  as  an  insult.' 

Frances  wriggled.  "Well,  tell  me!" 

Joel  said  quietly,  "Vivien  Leigh." 

"Goodness!"  The  Dee  blush  revived, 
but  brighter.  This  time  Frances  did  es- 
cape and  fled  for  the  dining-room  door 
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3  PRETTY  GIRLS  TES- 
TIFY TO  DR.  PHILLIPS' 
REDUCING  PLAN 

We  lost  weight — and  it  was  so  easy!  It's  a  wonderful  feeling  to  know 
you're  wanted — to  know  that  a  pretty,  slim,  glamorous  figure  is  ad- 
mired by  all  our  friends.  And  if  you  want  a  figure  to  cause  admiring 
glances  without  difficult  and  tiresome  routines,  here's  the  easy  way  to 
do  it  


again.  There,  before  further  retreat,  she 
recovered  enough  to  turn  and  flash  back, 
"Now — if  I  could  only  learn  to  act!" 

The  door  closed.  Joel  laughed.  "Here 
comes  David  with  the  horses^  We've  got 
a  couple  of  things  to  look  at.  Get  Fran- 
ces to  tell  you  about  life  out  here.  It's 
her  home,  you  know.  She  is  related  to 
the  boys,  too."  The  'Twa'  McCreas  were 
off  at  an  easy  trot — a  small  boy  on  a 
medium  bay,  a  big  man  on  one  large  and 
fine-looking  enough  to  have  served  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee. 

Frances  and  T  went  into  the  cool, 
ranch-type  living  room  and  she  said: 

"Joel  has  never  been  as  happy  in  his 
work  as  he  is  about  the  two  pictures  for 
Charles  Einfeld.  president  of  Enterprise 
Productions.  Both  stories.  'Ramrod'  and 
'They  Passed  This  Way'  were  best-sell- 
ing Western  novels,  bought  with  Joel  in 
mind  by  wise  and  lovable  Harry  Sher- 
man— 'Pop'  to  everybody — who  is  pro- 
ducing and  directing  for  Charles.  The 
location  work  in  a  wild  and  beautiful 
section  of  Utah  was  heaven  for  Joel,  and 
in  these  hard-riding,  outdoor  stories  he's 
'doing  what  comes  naturally.' " 

Frances  admitted  that  she  first  agreed 
to  partial  ranch  life  because  of  Joel's 
great  love  for  it.  She  kept  her  "lost" 
feeling  from  her  husband.  When  the  war 
came,  and  she  knew  Joel  would  be  using 
his  expert  knowledge  to  buy  and  raise 
cattle,  and  would  get  overseas  one  way 
or  another  (he  did,  you'll  recall,  as  an 
entertainer) ,  she  decided  to  try,  with  the 
children,  one  year  at  the  ranch  "full- 
time."  By  the  end  of  the  year  she 
couldn't  have  got  the  boys  back  to  town, 
as  she  puts  it,  "without  lassoing  them 
and  dragging  them  in,  then  tying  them 
down."  She,  herself,  now  genuinely  likes 
the  life,  and  the  McCreas  are  far  from 
isolated.  Many  of  Hollywood's  most  bril- 
liant and  entertaining  people  regard  an 
invitation  to  the  happy  Santa  Rosa  Val- 
ley ranch  as  "tops." 

The  boys,  Frances  explained,  attend  a 
"country"  school  in  the  vicinity.  "Some 
of  their  friends  are.  pretty  rugged,"  she 
said.  "One  Sunday  Jody  had  five  or  six 
in  to  mid-day  dinner,  and  I  remarked 
'.ater  on  this  'rugged'  quality.  'Gee,'  said 
Jody,  'did  you  notice  the  tall  one?'  I 
admitted  I  had.  'He,'  said  Jody,  with 
pride  and  admiration,  'files  his  teeth!'  " 

Getting  the  boys  to  leave  the  ranch  at 
all  is  a  problem.  Both  belong  to  4-H 
clubs  and  always  have  "projects"  under 
way — ducks,  rabbits,  or  raising  calves. 
Frances  tries  to  inculcate  a  reasonable 
amount  of  culture  into  the  boys,  shows 
them  books  illustrated  with  reproduc- 
tions of  fine  art.  plays  the  piano  or  classi- 
cal records  each  evening.  (Believe  it  or 
not,  entirely,  of  their  own  choice,  the  two 
Santa  Rosa  Valley  "hard  boys"  have  settled 
on,  as  their  favorite  composer — Bach!) 

Joel  came  back,  and  I  asked  him  about 
Jody,  who,  with  three  days  still  to  go 
before  his  twelfth  birthday,  was  already 
taller  than  his  mother's  five  feet  five. 
"What's  this,"  I  wanted  to  know,  "about 
his  doing  a  man's  work?" 

"Bis  choice,"  said  Joel  (who  has  al- 
ways, himself,  had  a  limitless,  vital  ca- 
pacity for  hard  work) .  "He,  of  course, 
keeps  what  he  earns,  including  the  profits 
on  his  ducks,  rabbits  and  calves.  He's 
quite  a  lad,  that  boy.  We  never  know 


3  GIRLS  SAY  "THANKS  A 
MILLION" 

The  glamorous  creature  at  the  left  is 
a  well-known  model,  Miss  Marilyn 
Reiner  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  says: 
"Dr.  Phillips'  Reducing  Plan  is  wonder- 
ful. I  lost  15  pounds  in  six  weeks."  The 
middle  figure  is  Mrs.  Ann  Mack  of  Pat- 
erson,  N.  J.,  who  says:  "Dr.  Phillips' 
Reducing  Plan  and  Fucine  are  wonder- 
ful. I  lost  20  pounds  in  eight  weeks." 
The  water  nymph  at  the  right  is  Miss 
Sonia  Freedman  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
who  says:  "I  lost  12  pounds  in  five 
weeks  following  Dr.  Phillips'  Plan  for 
Reducing.  It  is  the  only  one  that  ever 
worked."  We  have  many,  many  more 
testimonials,  unsolicited,  stating  in 
glowing  terms  the  wonders  performed 
by  Fucine  with  Dr.  Phillips'  Reducing 
Plan. 

DO  YOU  HAVE  A  REDUCING 
PROBLEM? 

Knowing  how  is  more  than  half  the 
battle — and  we'll  give  you  the  answer 
to  your  problem.  We  think  you'll  like 
our  solution  too  because  you  won't  have 
to  knock  yourself  out  exercising  either. 
It's  really  so  simple  and  easy,  you'll 
want  to  write,  telegraph  or  telephone 
us  as  soon  as  you've  seen  for  yourself 
how  quickly  you  lost  that  extra  pound- 
age and  those  extra  inches  that  have 
been  causing  sleepless  nights  and  the 
wrinkles  in  your  forehead. 


LOSE  8  TO  10  POUNDS  IN  ONLY 
30  DAYS 

Dr.  Phillips,  M.D.,  a  recognized  prac- 
ticing physician,  after  treating  hun- 
dreds of  overweight  men  and  women, 
formulated  a  plan  which  we  call  the  Dr. 
Phillips'  Reducing  Plan.  He  recognized 
the  fact  that  too  many  people  really 
did  more  harm  than  good  in  trying  to 
reduce.  Therefore  Dr.  Phillips  included 
in  his  plan  an  Iodine  Food  known  as 
Fucine.  This  plan  has  proved  a  huge 
success.  A  deluge  of  mail  poured  in 
from  grateful  users  testifying  to  the 
acceptance  and  the  success  of  his  Reduc- 
ing Plan. 

WHAT  IS  FUCINE? 

Fucine  is  an  aid  to  reducing,  in  tablet 
form,  easy  and  pleasant  to  take.  It  is 
a  Food  Iodine,  a  nutritional  food  sup- 
plement derived  from  mineral-laden 
vegetation  growing  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  There  is  medical  au- 
thority that  Fucine  has  been  used  as 
an  anti-fat  and  as  an  aid  to  reducing. 
It  is  endorsed  by  The  Bureau  of  Health 
Products  and  is  classified  as  a  food  by 
the  War  Production  Board.  It  is  not 
a  laxative. 

NOTICEABLE  RESULTS  HAVE 
BEEN  OBTAINED  IN  A 
SINGLE  WEEK! 

Better  yet,  give  yourself  30  days  and 
you'll  be  amazed  at  what  your  mirror 
will  show — a  sl'mmer,  lovelier  YOU. 
No  more  carrying  those  extra  bulges 
around — and  the  resultant  loss  of  ener- 
gy. Be  more  vivacious  and  charming. 
A  prettier,  glamorous  figure  will  give 
you  more  confidence  and  poise.  And 
it's  all  done  without  tiresome  exercises. 

GLAMOUR  FOR  SALE— ON  A 
MONEY   BACK  GUARANTEE 

All  you  need  do  is  send  for  Dr.  Phil- 
lips' Reducing  Plan  with  Fucine,  the 
nutritional  food  supplement  for  use  as 
part  of  your  breakfast.  For  only  $5 
you  get  the  Economy  3-months  supply. 
For  only  $3  you  get  the  30-days  supply. 
Trial  package,  all  sent  prepaid.  If 
you're  not  100%  delighted  with  the  re- 
sults, your  money  will  be  refunded  in 
full.  Don't  delay.  Send  cash,  check  or 
money  order  now!  to  THE  FUCINE 
CO.,  Dept.  KF-1,  871  Broad  St.,  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  Write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress clearly. — Adv. 
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TEETHING  PAINS 
RELIEVED 
QUICKLY 


HEN  your  baby  suffers  from 
teething  pains,  just  rub  a  few  drops 
of  Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  on 
the  sore,  tender,  little  gums  and 
the  pain  will  be  relieved  promptly. 

Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  is 
the  prescription  of  a  famous  baby 
specialist  and  has  been  used  by 
mothers  for  over  fifty  years.  One 
bottle  is  usually  enough  for  one 
baby  for  the  entire  teething  period. 
Buy  it  from  your  druggist  today 


DR.  HAND'S 

TEETHING  LOTION 

Just  rub  it  on  the  gums 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN! 

STATUETTES  *  CUTOUTS    *  PINS 


I with  the  new  and  exciting 
MOVIE  STAR 
CUT-O-GRAPHS 
Glamorous,  Glossy  Photos 
Easy-to-do  instructions. 
A  Glossy  Photo  Cut-O-Graphs  35c 
Q  Different  Poses  of  each  star 
Speciaff   3  Sets  for  $1.00 
Order  your  favorite  stars  today!  Slate  2nd  choice! 


HOLLYWOOD  PHOTOS  •  Dept.  F-2 

P.  O.  BOX  64         •         JAMAICA  1,  N.  Y. 


POEMS  WANTED 

I_  For  Musical  Setting «— —  f 
Mother.  Home.  Love,  Sacred,  Patriotic,  Comic 
or  any  subject.  Don't  Delay  —  Send  us  your 
Original  Poem  at  once  —  for  immediate  con- 
sideration and  FREE  Rhyming  Dictionary. 
RICHARD  BROTHERS 
28  WOODS  BUILDING  —  CHICAGO  1.  ILL, 

MANY  NEVER 
SUSPECT  CAUSE 
OF  BACKACHES 

This  Old  Treatment  Often 
Brings  Happy  Relief 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  d  iscover  that  the  real  cause  of  their  trouble 
may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause  nag- 
ging backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep 
and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness 
under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning  some- 
times shows  there  is  something  wrong  with  your 
kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don't  wait !  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  50  years.  Doan's  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison- 
ous waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 


exactly  how  to  figure  him  in  advance." 

It  developed  that  when  Jody  reported 
he  had  landed  the  threshing  job  (which 
kept  me  from  seeing  him  this  day) ,  Joel, 
after  some  thought,  said  to  him:  "Son, 
I  don't  want  to  horn  in  on  your  business. 
But,  in  case  you  don't  know  it,  that  fami- 
ly you're  going  to  thresh  for  is  headed  by 
a  returned  veteran.  He's  having  a  kind 
of  close  time  getting  by  at  the  start — 
equipment  to  buy,  one  thing  and  another. 
If  you're  doing  all  right  financially  this 
summer,  might  be  a  nice  thing,  when  pay 
day  comes  around,  if  you  were  to  say, 
'Thanks,  but  this  was  just  by  way  of 
being  a  neighbor.'  "  (Joel  has  done  many 
a  free  day's  work,  helping  brand  cattle 
for  valley  friends.) 

"Jody,"  Joel  went  on,  "walked  away 
without  saying  anything.  A  day  or  so 
after  the  first  pay  day,  I  asked  him, 
'How  much  did  you  roll  up  last  week, 
son?'  Jody  said,  offhand,  T  gave  some 
thought  to  what  you  suggested,  Dad.  It 
seemed  a  good  idea.' " 

As  the  teller  of  this  finished,  Frances 
put  in,  "Don't  look  so  like  you  were  go- 
ing to  burst  in  half  with  pride,  Joel." 

We  all  laughed.  My  hosts  rode  down 
to  the  gate  with  me,  Frances  in  the  car, 
David  and  Joel  alongside,  one  on  the 
small  bay,  one  on  the  large.  Those  two 
had  some  more  "inspection"  to  do,  then 
they'd  go  pick  up  Bean-thresher  Jody. 
"Not,  you  understand,"  said  Pa  McCrea, 
"that  I  want  to  make  a  softy  of  him." 


Frances  came  as  near  snorting  as  a 
lady  does  and  said,  "Try!"  Then  she  de- 
clined an  offer  from  the  "men"  to  give 
her  a  lift  back  to  the  house,  saying  she 
would  enjoy  the  walk.  As  I  turned  my 
car  toward  the  state  highway,  five  miles 
away,  I  looked  at  a  late-sunlighted  pas- 
ture of  young  Hereford  cattle.  Against 
the  bright  green  grass  their  white  faces 
looked  snow-scrubbed,  their  coats  were 
the  color  of  Actress  Susan  Hay  ward's 
honest-to-goodness  red  hair.  "No  an- 
cestors of  those  beauties,"  I  thought  idly, 
"ever  got  into  the  late  unlamented  black 
market." 

I  thought,  too,  of  all  .the  alibis  I'd 
heard,  in  Hollywood  and  elsewhere,  for 
broken-up  homes.  Here  on  the  ranch,  I 
reflected,  were  two  people  who,  on  the 
way  up,  and  after  they  had  won  an  in- 
dependence enabling  them  to  live  any 
way  they  chose,  had  put  the  first  things 
first.  They  had  let  no  one  cut  a  pattern 
of  life  for  them,  and  had  adhered  to  the 
bright  pattern  they  had  cut  for  them 
selves.  I  wondered  how  much  culture 
Frances  would  get  into  the  "hard  boys," 
and  whether  it  mattered. 

Back  at  the  home,  I'd  made  a  light 
crack  to  Frances  about  "the  great  Ameri- 
can family,"  and  she  had  countered,  "Oh, 
Lupton,  we're  not  'great'  anything! 
We're  just  four  people,  trying  to  get 
along."  She'd  meant,  of  course — get 
along  with  life. 


Can  You  Say  "Gay-Zah"? 
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Consul  in  a  photo  finish.  He  was  very 
sympathetic — God  bless  him! — but  there 
was  still  one  hitch.  Having  done  no  mili- 
tary service  in  my  native  country,  I  had 
no  passport.  He  said,  'I'll  get  you  a  visa 
all  right,  if  you  can  get  that  passport!' 

"Don't  ask  me  how  I  did  it.  A  real 
optimist  not  only  hopes  for  the  best;  but 
sees  that  he  gets  it!  Between  us,  we  got 
around  things.  I  got  a  passport — valid 
for  ninety  days!" 

It  was  on  the  boat  coming  to  America 
that  Fate  again  took  a  hand;  by  sheerest 
accident  he  met  novelist  James  Hilton. 
"The  first  class  passenger  deck  was  near 
that  of  the  third  class,  by  which  I  was 
travelling,"  Korvin  explained.  "Mr.  Hil- 
ton and  I  used  to  talk  on  deck.  It  was 
he  who  invited  me  to  come  to  California 
for  a  visit." 

In  1937  he  did  come,  stopping  enroute 
at  Philadelphia  to  visit  young  Bond  and 
meet  his  Quaker  parents. 

"They  took  me  to  their  Meeting 
House,"  he  said,  "and  introduced  me  to 
everyone  as  their  'fifth  son.'  They  had 
four  other  sons  of  their  own — but  when 
I  got  married  a  couple  of  years  later  I 
received  the  same  wedding  present  from 
the  Bonds  that  all  their  boys  got:  a  Bible 
— and  a  double  blanket,  woven  from  the 
wool  of  their  own  sheep!" 

Because  James  Hilton  had  told  him  he 
might  come  to  California  by  any  route 
he  chose,  Charles  Korvin  chose  to  cross 
the  United  States  by  bus.  "I  had  seen 
that  picture  'It  Happened  One  Night,' " 
he  grinned.  "And  while  I  did  not  expect 


to  meet  Miss  Claudette  Colbert  on  that 
bus,  I  did  think  it  a  good  way  in  which 
to  see  the  country,  and  it  was!  I  saw  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  the  Painted  Desert — 
but  by  the  time  I  reached  California  I 
could  scarcely  get  out  of  my  chair,  be- 
cause of  all  the  food  fed  to  me  by  kind 
old  ladies  aboard  that  bus!" 

It  was  in  California  that  Charles  Kor- 
vin (still  worried  about  his  inability  to 
become  an  American)  made  the  discov- 
ery that  he  had  only  to  cross  the  Mex- 
ican Border  to  Encinada,  and  then  re- 
turn, in  order  to  come  in  on  the  Czecho- 
Slovakian  quota.  "It  was  the  happiest 
day  in  my  life!"  he  tells  you.  And  he 
means  it. 

Back  again  in  New  York,  he  took  a 
part  in  "Winter  Soldiers,"  an  experimen- 
tal play,  produced  and  enacted  by  pro- 
fessionals, without  pay,  in  a  New  York 
theater.  It  was  this  role  that  gained  for 
him  the  male  lead  in  "Dark  Eyes,"  a 
Broadway  production.  It  also  gained  him 
his  wife. 

"During  my  evenings,  after  the  per- 
formance, I  worked  at  the  Stage  Door 
Canteen.  I  was  captain  of  a  shift  of  bus 
boys,  actors  like  myself.  One  night,  when 
one  of  the  motor-car  drivers  was  ill,  I 
agreed  to  take  over  his  duties — driving 
around  to  different  food-marts,  picking 
up  supplies  for  the  Canteen.  'Where's 
the  beautiful  girl  tonight?'  I  was  asked 
at  one  place  I  stopped  along  the  route. 
'The  other  driver  usually  has  a  beautiful 
dame  from  the  Canteen  along!' 

"It  seemed  like  a  good  idea;  so,  on  my 
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next  trip  out,  I  asked  that  one  of  the 
girls  come  along",  too.  She  would  go  into 
the  food  mart  and  ask  for  the  stuff  and 
someone  would  carry  it  out  to  the  car 
for  her.  All  I  had  to  do  was  sit  behind 
the  wheel.  So  they  gave  me  a  girl,  one 
of  the  Canteen  workers  who  had  nothing 
to  do.  She  was  a  right  nice  girl — but  I 
could  see  why  she  had  nothing  to  do. 
She  talked  all  the  time,  mostly  in  small 
shrieks." 

It  was  a  week  after  this,  at  a  mid- 
night meeting  of  the  Canteen  workers, 
that  he  saw  the  girl  he  knew  he  wanted 
to  accompany  him  on  his  rides.  "Her 
name  was  Helena  Fredricks,"  he  said. 
"She  was  a  radio  actress,  one  of  the  vol- 
unteer workers  at  the  Canteen.  I  was  so 
carried  away  that  I  walked  right  up  to 
her  and  said:  'Hi,  Beautiful!'  before  I 
thought.  Her  hair  was  all  mussed  up, 
and,  well,  she  was  cute!  But  did  she  give 
me  the  jreeze!  Nanook  of  the  North  was 
cozy  by  comparison.  It  was  eight  whole 
months  before  she  spoke  to  me  again!" 

She  did  speak  to  him,  though;  she  and 
her  mother  even  went  back-stage  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  acting  in  "Winter 
Soldiers."  "I  got  up  my  courage,"  he 
tells  you,  "and  asked  her  if  she'd  like  to 
come  with  me  next  evening  to  make  the 
food  collections." 

"Telephone  me  tomorrow,  and  let  me 
know,"  I  said. 

"7  telephone  you]"  Her  eyebrows  went 
up  to  her  bangs. 

"Sure,"  I  said  nonchalantly.  "This  is 
business.  Let  me  know  if  you  can  come." 

So  she  came.  And  the  first  evening  we 
went  out  we  had  the  worst  blizzard  New 
York  has  ever  known. 

I  had  it  in  mind  to  find  myself  a  piece 
of  rubber  hose,  to  fix  a  leaky  faucet  in 
my  kitchenette-apartment.  So,  in  spite 
of  the  storm,  every  time  we  passed  a 
hardware  store,  I'd  draw  up  to  the  curb, 
and  leaving  her  sitting  in  the  cold,  I'd 
dash  into  the  store.  She  has  never  for- 
gotten that  night — in  fact,  it's  one  of  our 
family  jokes  now.  Driving  around  Holly- 
wood, even  today,  she  will  nudge  me  and 
say  'Hardware  store!'  whenever  we  pass 
one.  But  that  night  in  New  York  was 
the  beginning  for  us;  though  neither  of 
us  knew  it  then.  'How  about  a  cup  of 
tea?'  I  asked  her  when  the  evening  col- 
lections were  all  made.  'My  apartment  is 
just  around  the  corner,  and  I'm  a  very 
good  cook!'  She  looked  a  trifle  startled, 
but  she  came  along.  I  was  most  correct; 
I  did  not  live  up  to  my  reputation  at 
all!" 

So  rapidly  did  their  romance  prosper 
that,  when  "Dark  Eyes"  went  on  the 
road,  Charles  Korvin  persuaded  Helena 
to  go  along  as  understudy  and  assistant 
stage  manager.  Then  it  happened — that 
electrifying  and  wished-for  highlight — an 
offer  to  come  to  Hollywood  for  a  screen 
test.  "If  I  am  signed  to  a  contract,  we 
will  be  married,"  he  told  Helena.  "If  not 
— well,  we  shall  have  to  wait." 

"I  am  sure  she  thousht  she  had  seen 
the  last  of  me,"  he  chuckled,  "the  chances 
seemed  to  me  to  be  very  remote.  I  would 
return,  I  told  myself,  and  she  would  be 
!  _  married  to  someone  else.  I  had  grown  ac- 
|  customed,  by  now,  to  having  my  cup  of 
happiness  spring  a  leak  long  before  it 
could  possibly  run  over.  But  this  time  I 
was  wrong;  two  days  after  I  reached  Hol- 


lywood, I  was  signed  on  the  dotted  line! 
T  am  going  back  to  New  York,'  I  told 
the  studio  firmly,  'at  your  expense.  I 
want  to  get  my  books,  my  records — and 
I  want  to  get  married,  in  exactly  that 
order.  If  I  were  back  there,  you'd  pay 
my  fare  out  here,  would  you  not?'  So  I 
returned  to  New  York.  And  when  the 
train  stopped  at  Chicago,  I  put  through 
a  long-distance  call  to  Helena.  The 
chances  of  my  reaching  her  on  such  short 
notice  were  100  to  1,  but  the  call  went 
through.  'I'll  be  there  in  the  morning,' 
I  told  her.  'And  we'll  get  married!' 

"Instead  of  answering  me,  she  started 
to  cry  over  the  phone.  'For  heaven's 
sake,  don't  cry!'  I  said,  T  want  to  talk 
to  youV  But  she  continued  to  cry.  Fi- 
nally, I  said,  'I'll  call  you  back  in  an 
hour,'  and  hung  up  the  phone. 

"I  called  her  back  in  an  hour.  She  was 
still  crying!  'It's  because  I'm  so  happy!' 
she  said  over  and  over.  'Perfect  ladies 
reply  to  a  direct  question,'  I  said.  'Will 
you  marry  me?'  She  said,  'Yes,'  and  I 
hung  up  the  phone. 

"Getting  out  of  Chicago  on  those 
crowded  trains  took  a  bit  of  doing.  Fi- 
nally, after  I'd  told  them  I  had  a  New 
York  broadcast  at  noon,  they  got  me  on 
my  way.  I  was  due  back  in  Hollywood; 
we  had  very  little  time — then  I  discov- 
ered that  you  cannot  get  a  marriage  li- 
cense and  be  married  in  New  York  on 
the  same  day.  So  we  got  married  in 
Greenwich,  because  I  was  lucky  enough 
to  have  a  Connecticut  friend.  We  want- 
ed to  stay  there,  but  everything  was 
crowded — so  we  went  back  to  New  York. 
I  had  a  reservation  at  the  Madison  Ho- 
tel, and  that  was  where  we  stayed. 

S GREENLAND 


"I  had  kept  my  bachelor  apartment  in 
Hollywood — the  smallest  room  in  the 
memory  of  man — and  it  was  into  that 
we  had  to  move  when  we  returned  to  the 
Coast.  Even  two  people  in  love  found  it 
hard  to  navigate;  we  kept  bumping  into 
one  another  coming  in  and  out  of  doors 
— but  it  had  a  kitchen,  a  place  where  I 
could  cook.  There  is  an  old  proverb,  you 
know — 'Success  in  marriage  depends  on 
good  cooking;  out  of  the  kitchen  comes 
the  tune.'  But  I  think  I  like  better  a  line 
my  father  used  to  say:  'The  heart  is  a 
machine — for  making  miracles!'  That's 
how  it  is — with  Helena  and  me." 

Most  of  all,  he  insists,  it  is  important 
that  people  let  one  another  alone.  Hu- 
man dignity,  human  privacy,  even  in 
marriage,  are  necessary  things.  "When- 
ever a  friend  comes  up  to  me  and  says: 
'Here,  let  me  fix  your  tie!'  I  always  want 
to  say:  'That  is  the  way  I  like  my  tie — 
please  leave  it  alone!'  I  suppose  this  is 
because  I  was  a  bachelor  so  long;  you  do 
get  set  in  your  ways.  But  Helena  is  like 
that,  too.  Both  of  us  like  our  room  door 
closed  when  we  are  dressing;  we  don't 
even  mix  our  linen  in  the  clothes  hamper. 
Yet  there  is  never  an  hour  of  any  day 
when  each  is  not  utterly  conscious  of  the 
other's  needs." 

Even  when  they  differ  (and  dull,  in- 
deed, would  be  two  humans  who  always 
agreed)  they  have  a  system  worked  out 
to  cover  that,  too.  One  of  them  draws 
a  picture  and  writes  a  message  on  the 
white-painted  panel  of  the  kitchen  door; 
and  leaves  it  for  the  other  to  read. 
"Usually,"  Korvin  smiles,  "we  draw  'Pig- 
let'— you  know,  the  little  pig  from  'Win- 
nie-the-Pooh.'  He  is  our  whipping-boy; 
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we  write  each  other  messages  over  his 
name.  Next  day,  we  wipe  the  message 
away,  and  start  over  again." 

Starting  over  again  has  long  been  a 
habit  with  Charles  Korvin.  Even  the 
name  "Charles"  was  a  new  start,  be- 
stowed on  him  when  he  came  to  Holly- 
wood, because  the  studios  thought  his 
real  name  of  Geza  (pronounced  Gay- 
zah)  would  be  too  difficult  for  movie 
audiences  to  pronounce.  Geza,  from  his 
native  word,  "Gyeich,"  means  victorious 
— as  perhaps  the  mother  who  named  him 
knew! 

He  has  been  victorious — because  he 
knew  patience;  because  under  all  the 


cynic  nonsense  is  that  dark  tenderness 
for  all  that  is  beautiful  and  real;  be- 
cause the  laughter  he  has  known  has 
been  very  close  to  tears.  "The  people 
who  work  with  him,"  a  studio  executive 
said,  "not  only  like  him — they  respect 
him,  because  he  is  sincere." 

He  has  three  ambitions  today:  to  own 
a  Capeheart  for  his  beloved  records;  to 
drive  a  Buick — and  to  play  "Liliom"  on 
the  stage.  "I  shall  have  them  in  four 
years,"  he  says  with  confidence  and 
pride.  "But  most  of  all,  when  I've  lost 
this  small  place  that  is  mine  in  the  sun, 
I'd  like  to  be  a  good  director.  I  can  wait 
for  that,  too!" 


This  Is  What  I  Believe 
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you  were  a  Christian  slave,"  but  I  never 
believed  it. 

I  don't  believe  in  heaven  or  hell  as 
definite  places.  I  think  you  make  your 
own  hell  within  you,  just  as  you  make 
your  own  heaven.  When  I  was  a  kid,  I 
was  scared  of  fire  and  brimstone.  I  once 
went  into  a  church,  where  the  clergyman 
yelled  at  everybody  about  the  terrors  to 
come,  in  that  very  warm  world  he  pic- 
tured. I  thought  he  was  yelling  specific- 
ally at  me.  I  never  went  back.  In  time 
I  got  over  my  fears. 

Religion:  My  views  on  religion  are 
rather  contradictory.  Somebody  obvi- 
ously created  the  world,  because  it's  here. 
I  believe  there  is  a  God,  because  he  ap- 
pears in  a  million  forms,  in  thoughts, 
ideas,  beliefs,  in  a  rose,  a  tree,  a  child, 
perhaps  in  you  and  me.  Sometimes  I 
think  there  is  some  sort  of  order  about 
the  universe,  and  that  order  is  God. 

Of  course,  I  never  see  God  as  an  old 
gray  man  with  a  beard.  He  seems  rather 
to  be  a  great  impersonal  Force.  I'd  like 
to  believe  in  a  kind,  merciful,  just  God 
whose  eye  sees  the  fall  of  every  swallow 
and  who  cares  what  happens  to  that 
swallow.  But  it  is  hard  to  believe  in  that 
kind  of  picture  of  God  if  you  look  at  the 
world  as  it's  been  for  the  last  five  years. 
Why  have  so  many  millions  of  innocent 
people  suffered  torture  and  death?  Ask 
your  priest  or  minister  that,  and  see 
what  answer  he  gives.  Some  say  that  the 
devil  created  all  evil,  and  some  say  that 
man  himself  did.  But  no  one  yet  has 
given  an  explanation  of  the  slaughter 
and  torture  of  innocents  that  explains 
what  God  was  doing  when  the  slaughter 
took  place  and  why  He  did  not  inter- 
vene. 

Church:  I  believe  that  going  to 
church  does  people  a  great  deal  of  good, 
if  they  believe  in  its  doctrines.  Even  a 
telephone  pole,  if  you  believed  in  it  and 
it  gave  you  a  foundation  for  an  ethical 
code,  would  be  an  instrument  of  great 
good.  The  churches  have  helped  millions 
who  have  had  faith;  and  good  churches 
have  given  them  a  code  to  live  by.  How- 
ever, whether  or  not  you  go  to  church, 
the  golden  rule  is  still  a  very  good  foun- 
dation for  decent,  humane  behavior. 

Prayer:  Sure,  I  believe  in  prayer,  if  a 
life  raft  is  handy,  too.  I'd  be  very  glad 
to  have  a  prayer  book  handy,  if  I  had 
both  feet  on  a  life  raft.  But  I'd  hate  to 


be  in  the  ocean  with  a  prayer  on  my  hps 
but  no  life  raft  under  my  feet. 

War  or  Peace:  Much  as  we  would  like 
to  believe  that  World  War  II  is  the  last 
war,  I  cannot  believe  it.  Of  course,  if  the 
United  Nations  organization,  which  was 
formed  to  prevent  war,  would  five  up  to 
all  its  doctrines,  then  we  could  hope  for 
permanent  peace.  But  I'm  afraid  that 
human  and  national  selfishness  will  ruin 
the  peace  the  UN  was  formed  to  pre- 
serve. Already,  there  are  many  individ- 
uals who  are  trying  to  steam  up  another 
war. 

The  Atomic  Bomb:  I  believe  it  should 
be  outlawed.  War,  I  suppose,  was  a  fine, 
romantic  thing  when  it  was  fought  by 
men  in  armor  with  plumes  on  their 
heads.  But  when  women  and  children 
are  involved  and  bombs  strike  those  who 
are  too  young  and  too  old  to  fight,  war 
becomes  slaughter.  When  atomic  bombs 
destroy  innocent  women  and  children, 
war  isn't  romantic.  It's  murder.  And  the 
atomic  bomb  should  be  outlawed  among 
nations,  just  as  we  outlaw  murder  within 
any  decent  nation.  I  don't  know  enough 
about  the  subject  to  know  by  what  meth- 
ods nations  could  be  watched  to  see  that 
they  never  manufactured  the  deadly 
bombs.  But  I  do  know  that  if  we  don't 
do  away  with  the  atomic  bomb,  the 
atomic  bomb  will  do  away  with  sex. 

Sex:  Sex  is  as  necessary  as  food,  drink 
and  fresh  air.  Sex  is  fun.  Let's  not  knock 

it.  ... 

Pictures  are  sometimes  criticized  be- 
cause some  of  them  are  supposed  to  be 
too  sexy.  I  think  this  is  nonsense.  Pic- 
tures passed  by  the  Johnston  office  can't 
be  too  sexy,  or  the  Johnston  office  would 
have  plenty  to  say.  I  don't  believe  in 
the  theory,  sometimes  expressed  by  re- 
formers' or  professional  dirt-hunters,  that 
girls  sometimes  go  wrong  because  they've 
seen  girls  seduced  in  pictures  or  have 
learned  through  pictures  that  the  stork 
doesn't  bring  babies.  This  doctrine  is  a 
hangover  from  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
the  twentieth  century,  how  many  kids 
still  believe  such  nonsense?  In  these  days 
of  modern  hygiene,  biology  classes  and 
lectures  on  sex  in  public  halls,  what  can 
the  movies  tell  young  people  about  sex 
that  they  don't  already  know? 

By  the  same  token,  I  don't  believe  the 
argument  that  boys  go  wrong  because 
they  see  gangster  pictures.  I  don't  be- 
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lieve  that  such  pictures  as  "Petrified  Fo- 
rest," "Maltese  Falcon"  or  "Dead  Reck- 
oning," though  they  deal  with  murder 
and  crime,  will  cause  anyone  to  commit 
a  crime.  Before  I  would  believe  that,  I 
would  want  to  see  definite  proof  of  it. 

In  a  previous  generation  we  had  Jesse 
James  novels  and  pictures.  Boys  have  al- 
ways liked  to  read  about  and  see  pictures 
about  desperadoes.  But  whether  they 
watch  a  picture  about  Jesse  James  or 
Dillinger,  or  about  a  girl  who  commits  a 
dozen  murders,  I  don't  believe  that  any 
boy  will  be  tempted  by  a  movie  to  go  out 
and  rob  a  bank,  hold  up  a  grocery  store, 
or  commit  a  murder.  It  isn't  the  pic- 
tures that  cause  delinquency  and  crime. 
It's  the  environment  in  which  kids  are 
brought  up,  the  surroundings  in  which 
they  live.  It's  society's  fault  in  not  pro- 
viding them  with  better  conditions.  If 
you  think  otherwise,  sister,  let's  see  you 
prove  it. 

Politics:  I'm  a  Democrat.  I  believe  in 
the  ideals  and  principles  laid  down  by 
the  late  President  Roosevelt.  Still,  in 
spite  of  my  Democratic  affiliation,  I  feel 
that  we  should  all  vote  for  the  best  man 
available,  regardless  of  the  ticket  on 
which  he  runs.  If  Stassen,  a  Republican 
with  liberal  sympathies,  is  nominated  at 
the  next  Presidential  election,  I  believe 
I  shall  vote  for  him,  if  he  appears  to  be 
the  best  man  available.  At  the  present 
time  he  does.  I  hope  he  gets  the  Repub- 
lican nomination.  He  appears  to  be  a  bit 
too  much  to  the  left  for  the  Republicans, 
and  a  bit  too  much  to  the  right  for  the 
Democrats;  but  many  people  with  liberal 
sympathies  will  vote  for  him,  if  he  is 
nominated. 

Education:  I'm  a  fine  person  to  be 
talking  about  education,  since  I  have  no 
children  of  my  own.  However,  if  I  ever 
do  have  a  son  or  daughter,  I  would  ap- 
prove of  progressive  education  in  a  good 
school  for  them.  To  be  sure,  progressive 
education  does  turn  some  children  into 
difficult  little  devils;  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  doesn't  repress  them,  regiment 
them  or  fence  them  in  too  much.  In  a 
good  progressive  school,  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  whatever  they  want 
to,  yet  the  school  provides  some  guid- 
ance. I  believe  that  this  free  expression 
releases  young  people,  which  is  all  to  the 
good.  The  methods  of  the  old-fashioned 
school  seem  a  bit  archaic  to  me.  Sure, 
they  teach  you  the  three  r's.  But  what's 
the  good  of  teaching  a  youngster  reading 
and  writing  till  he  knows  what  he's  read- 
ing? What  possible  value  can  there  be  in 
learning  to  read  such  deathless  ditties, 
as  "I  see  a  cat,"  "I  see  a  hat,"  "I  see  a 
man."  It  seems  to  me  that  the  progres- 
sive school  does  a  great  deal  more  for 
youngsters  by  letting  them  do  things 
first,  thus  tying  up  learning  with  living. 

Your  old-fashioned  school  taught  a  lot 
of  subjects  which  had  no  relation  to  life 
on  the  theory  that  learning  Latin  or  how 
to  dissect  a  frog  would  teach  you  how  to 
think.  Now  the  professors  are  ruefully 
corning  around  to  the  theory  that  learn- 
ing how  to  add  teaches  you  how  to  think 
about  learning  to  add,  and  learning  how 
to  translate  Latin  teaches  you  how  to 
think  about  translating  Latin.  But 
there's  no  carry-over  from  a  specialized 
branch  of  learning  into  the  art  of  think- 
ing. Once  you  learn  how  to  do  some- 
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thing,  in  accordance  with  the  methods  of 
a  progressive  school,  you  probably  have 
learned  something  really  useful. 

The  Post-War  World:  What's  the 
world  coming  to?  I  don't  know.  Wait 
a  second,  while  I  ask  Lizabeth  Scott, 
who's  working  in  "Dead  Reckoning"  with 
me.  Maybe  she  has  some  ideas. 

Lizabeth  Scott  says  she  thinks  the 
world  is  getting  better.  I'm  inclined  to 
think  she's  right.  If  only  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  works  out  all  right, 
maybe  the  world  is  getting  better. 
There's  a  new  thought  in  the  world — a 
new  tolerance.  Look  at  the  world  60 
years  ago.  Then  ideas  and  people  were 
much  more  hide-bound.  There  was  much 
less  freedom  of  thought  and  expression. 

I  like  the  fact  that  labor  today  has 
gained  strength  and  power.  When  labor 
handles  itself  properly  and  with  dignity, 
it  will  gain  its  rightful  place  in  the  sun. 
I  believe  in  unions,  provided  they  are 
properly  run.  I  am  a  member  of  one  my- 
self— the  Screen  Actors'  Guild. 

I  think  the  idea  of  starting  an  Amer- 
ican Authors'  Authority  to  protect  the 
rights  of  writers  is  a  good  one.  Such  a 
movement  is  gaining  strength  in  the 
Screen  Writers'  Guild.  They  believe  that 
just  as  writers  submit  the  same  screen 
story  to  various  studios  at  the  same  time 
and  get  competitive  bids  on  their  stories, 
so  they  should  have  the  privilege  of  sub- 
mitting the  same  story  to  various  mag- 
azines and  getting  competitive  bids.  One 
writer  called  this  a  nice  scheme  on  the 
part  of  one  group  of  capitalists  to  get 
money  away  from  another  group  of  cap- 
italists. Maybe  so.  But  the  fact  remains 


that  the  writer  is  a  laborer,  too,  and 
unions  of  all  kinds  have  been  useful  in 
protecting  the  rights  of  labor. 

TForA:  and  Success:  To  win  success, 
you  have  to  work  for  it  and  be  lucky. 
Luck  is  important,  especially  in  my  busi- 
ness. Genius  has  been  defined  as  an  in- 
finite capacity  for  taking  pains.  I  think 
to  win  success,  you  have  to  have  the 
same  capacity.  Otherwise,  if  you're  just 
lucky,  your  success  will  have  no  feet  un- 
der it.  Sure,  I  know,,  a  girl  who  is  beau- 
tifully endowed  by  nature  can  sometimes 
win  a  comet-like  success  without  working 
very  hard  for  it.  But  if  all  she  has  to 
offer  are  those  Earl  Wilson  endowments, 
I  doubt  very  much  if  her  success  will  be 
lasting. 

Love  and  Marriage:  To  make  a  suc- 
cess of  marriage,  you  need  hard  work 
and  luck  and  an  infinite  capacity  for  tak- 
ing pains.  And  I  speak  from  experience. 

I  don't  know  whether  or  not  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  love  at  first  sight.  There 
never  has  been  for  me.  I  didn't  fall  in 
love  with  Betty  at  first  sight  but  shortly 
afterwards.  I  liked  the  way  she  thinks. 
I  still  do.  I  guess  I  always  will.  She  is 
not  jealous  or  envious.  She  is  kind  art! 
tolerant,  pleased  to  see  the  other  person 
do  well. 

Much  as  I  love  Betty,  even  we  fight 
occasionally.  I  think  married  couples 
should  fight  occasionally,  get  things  out 
of  their  system,  lay  their  cards  on  the 
table.  But  fights  should  be  conducted 
with  some  dignity,  according  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Queensberry  rules.  The  fight  that 
hurts  and  leaves  scars  is  the  one  where 
nasty  epithets  are  flung  around.  It's  all 
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right,  it  seems  to  me,  for  married  people 
to  have  some  differences  of  opinion,  so 
long  as  they  don't  start  calling  each  other 
names  or  telling  each  other  how  little 
they  think  of  the  other's  family. 

I  remember  one  argument  Betty  and  I 
had  when  she  put  her  hands  on  some 
wet  varnish  on  our  boat.  My  general 
attitude  toward  the  boat  is  one  of  rev- 
erence. "Take  my  life,  kill  my  wife,  but 
don't  harm  my  boat."  So  I  started  bawl- 
ing Betty  out.  She  argued  right  back, 
and  she  did  it  very  well  too.  She  said  it 
was  not  her  fault.  "Why  didn't  you  tell 
me  the  varnish  was  wet?  How  was  I 
supposed  to  know  it?"  She  had  me  there. 

Remembering  anniversaries,  they  tell 
me,  helps  to  keep  your  wife  happy.  With 
Betty,  I  have  no  chance  to  forget.  Hang- 
ing from  my  pocket  is  a  gold  chain  with 
miniature  gold  plaques  bearing  dates  on 
them,  which  Betty  has  thoughtfully  giv- 
en me. 

Happiness:  A  good  prescription  for 
happiness,  I  think,  is  to  marry  a  girl  like 
Betty.  However,  since  there's  only  one 
Betty,  I'm  afraid  that's  not  very  helpful 
advice.  Aside  from  finding  the  right  girl, 
I  think  laughter  helps  a  lot.  If  you  get 
angry  your  stomach  tightens  up.  Laugh- 
ter is  good  exercise  for  the  right  mus- 
cles. I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  laughter 
at  the  right  times  adds  years  to  your 
life. 

Health  is  important  to  happiness. 
Keep  all  your  teeth  if  you  can,  or  as 
many  of  them  as  possible.  Avoid  ulcers. 
I  understand  they're  caused  by  nervous 
tension.  Relax.  You  might  even  go  in 
for  Yogi  stuff,  if  that'll  help  you  relax. 

I  don't  believe  in  formal  exercise,  such 
as  weight-lifting  or  bell-lifting.  I  do  be- 
lieve in  the  kind  of  exercise  out  of  which 
you  can  get  some  fun.  For  me  work 
around  the  boat,  such  as  pulling  ropes, 
etc.,  is  the  kind  of  exercise  I  like.  It 
would  bore  me  to  death  to  throw  a  medi- 
cine ball  around;  but  the  kind  of  exer- 
cise involved  in  tennis,  golf,  swimming 
or  any  other  sport  makes  sense  to  me. 

Friendship:  I  don't  like  rules  on  how 
to  win  friends  or  influence  people.  I  don't 
think  we  consciously  set  out  to  make 
someone  our  friend.  I  believe  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  friends  at  first  sight. 


I  think  it  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  you 
can't  have  friends  who  think  differently 
from  you.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  of 
the  greatest  friendships  are  based  on  ar- 
guments and  differences  of  opinion.  I  be- 
lieve the  Dale  Carnegie  theory  is  that 
you  should  never  argue  with  a  friend.  I 
think  that's  silly.  If  any  friendship  can't 
stand  up  under  a  few  arguments,  it's  a 
very  poor  sort  of  friendship.  The  man 
who  agrees  with  everything  you  say  is 
apt  to  be  death  to  conversation.  If  I 
say  the  weather  is  grand  in  California, 
and  you  agree  with  me,  what  more  is 
there  to  say  on  the  subject?  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  disagree,  there  is  at  least 
a  basis  for  conversation. 

To  sum  up  my  views,  I  believe  I  am 
an  agnostic.  I  don't  know  very  much 
about  any  of  the  subjects  Screenland 
has  persuaded  me  to  talk  about. 

On  such  subjects  as  religion,  immor- 
tality and  the  value  of  prayer,  the  most 
honest  answer  I  can  give  is  that  I  hon- 
estly don't  know  any  answers.  I  think 
there  must  be  some  sort  of  divine  force 
which  created  the  universe,  but  I  can't 
understand  what  that  divine  Force  has 
been  doing,  while  innocent  people  have 
been  slaughtered  in  two  World  Wars. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
progressed  in  the  most  terrible  fashion 
imaginable — that  is,  in  finding  greater 
and  better  instruments  of  destruction — I 
believe  the  world  has  also  progressed  in 
other,  better  ways.  Side  by  side  with 
progress  in  destruction  has  gone  progress 
in  tolerance,  in  government,  in  the  status 
of  labor.  A  fair  deal  for  labor  is  no  longer 
just  an  ism  in  this  country;  it's  been  put 
into  practise  to  a  large  extent. 

The  discovery  of  the  atom  bomb  may 
mean  the  destruction  of  the  world  even- 
tually or  it  may  mean  the  greatest  era 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  provided  we 
use  atomic  energy  for  useful  purposes 
and  prevent  its  use  for  destructive  pur- 
poses. 

If  the  atomic  bomb  is  here  to  stay, 
we're  not.  If  we  don't  do  away  with  the 
atomic  bomb,  the  atomic  bomb  will  do 
away  with  sex.  And  that  would  be  a 
great  pity,  for  sex  is  not  only  useful,  it's 
also  wonderful. 

I  rest  my  case. 
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In  Style  With  the  Stars 


Continued  from  page  49 


of  a  simple  collar  and  two  wide  tabs,  the 
tab  ends  turned  back  to  form  a  "V."  The 
cuffs  are  of  the  wide  variety,  simple  to 
make.  Be  sure  the  cuffs  are  large  enough, 
for  they  should  be  as  important  as  the 
collar  and  front.  If  the  sleeves  of  your 
old  dress  are  long,  snip  them  off  to  brace- 
let length,  then  add  the  new  cuffs.  Don't 
let  the  fact  that  the  blouse  in  the  picture 
is  checked  make  any  difference.  Any  dress 
will  look  more  charming,  when  highlight- 
ed by  similar  sparkling  collar  and  cuffs. 

The  sweater,  worn  by  Miss  Day,  is  the 
answer  for  you  girls  who  have  wanted  a 
really  original  type  of  knitted  garment. 
The  treatment  that  lifts  this  sweater 
from  the  usual  into  the  distinctive  class 
is  immediately  apparent.  It  is  the  em- 
broidered design  on  the  turned  back  tur- 
tle-neck, on  the  yoke,  and  on  the  linked 
cuffs.  Every  detail  is  yours  to  adapt. 
There's  no  problem  if  you  are  about  to 
knit  yourself  a  sweater.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  put  in  every  detail  as  shown. 
For  those  of  you  who  want  to  use  the 
sweater  you  already  have,  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent detail  will  be  used.  First,  buy 
enough  pique,  or  flannel,  in  the  same 
shade  as  your  sweater,  for  a  small  turn- 
back collar  and  a  pair  of  linked  cuffs. 
Now,  using  contrasting  color  embroidery, 
follow  through  with  the  design  on  the 
yoke  line,  on  the  collar  and  on  the  cuffs. 

There  are  also  lots  of  pointers  to  be 
had  from  the  clothes  Shirley  Temple 
wears  in  the  RKO  picture,  "Honeymoon," 
in  which  she  stars.  First,  let's  examine 
the  suit  with  the  pique  embroidered  yoke, 
small  collar,  and  cuff  ruffles,  as  pictured 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  Every 
detail  can  be  transferred  exactly  to  your 
old  suit.  Is  your  suit  loose-fitting?  If  so, 
darts  under  the  breast  line  will  achieve 
a  form-fitting  appearance.  Darts  may 
have  to  be  used  in  back,  also.  Is  your 
jacket  squared  off  in  front?  Then  round 
the  edges.  Is  your  skirt  full?  Remove 
some  of  the  fullness.  Are  your  sleeves 
tight?  Use  some  of  the  excess  skirt  mate- 
rial for  making  gussets  to  insert  in  the 
lower  sleeves.  The  result  will  be  a  bal- 
loon effect.  Make  a  looped  cording  bow 
to  fasten  at  the  waistline.  A  soft  bow 
will  do  just  as  well.  Now  comes  the 
easiest  and  most  fascinating  part  of  all. 
By  means  of  a  two  or  three-inch  em- 
broidered, pique  edging,  form  a  snug 
Peter  Pan  type  of  collar.  Make  a  ruffle 
of  the  edging  to  finish  off  the  sleeves. 
Outline  with  the  edging  a  wide,  low  yoke. 
I'll  wager  none  of  your  friends  will  rec- 
ognize in  this  smart,  fresh  "suit  that  drab 
number  you'd  stopped  wearing. 

The  yoke  idea  is  young  and  ingenue. 
Mr.  Edward  Stevenson,  the  designer  of 
Shirley  Temple's  wardrobe,  uses  it  in  an- 
other costume,  shown  in  the  illustration. 
This  time  it's  a  make-believe  blouse  and 
skirt.  You  can  dress  up  one  of  your 
plain  blouses  by  outlining  on  it  a  wide 
yoke  of  scalloped  edging.  Form  a  little, 
stand-up  collar  of  the  edging.  Use  a  bit 
of  the  edging  to  finish  off  the  cuffs.  Now, 
around  the  neckline  wear  a  black  velvet 
ribbon,  holding  it  together  with  a  brooch. 
A  charming,  Victorian  idea.   Take  par- 


ticular notice  of  how  the  skirt  of  the 
dress  is  cut  in  an  inverted  oval  that 
comes  high  under  the  breasts.  The  look 
of  a  separate  blouse  and  skirt  is  retained, 
and  the  use  of  different  materials  is  made 
more  effective  by  this  type  of  cut.  If  you 
have  an  old  dress  you  don't  intend  to 
wear  any  more,  why  not  make  a  skirt 
similar  to  this  out  of  it?  You  can  couple 
it  with  the  scalloped  edged  blouse. 

Another  grand  idea  is  the  jumper  dress. 
This  gives  you  a  chance  to  Vlash  away 
at  a  dress  you're  fed  up  with.  It's  not 
difficult  to  cut  away  the  sleeves,  and  to 
cut  out  a  low  oval  in  the  front  of  the 
dress.  Buy  sufficient  new  material  for  a 
blouse  and  a  hood,  similar  to  the  one 
Miss  Temple  wears  in  the  picture.  If 
you  have  trouble  with  the  hood,  an  in- 
expensive pattern  will  help  you.  On  Miss 
Temple's  dress,  the  belt  is  "jewel"-stud- 
ded  to  conform  with  the  shoulder  strap 
of  her  bag.  Even  if  you  follow  the  lines 
of  the  belt  without  ornamentation,  you 
will  have  sufficient  interest  in  that  part 
of  the  dress.  If,  however,  you  are  clever 
at  embroidery,  work  a  design  on  the  belt 
that  looks  like  the  "jeweled"  design  on 
the  original  model.  Not  one  of  the  ideas 
in  this  costume  is  hard  to  copy,  and 
you'll  be  delighted  with  the  results. 

One  other  suit,  worn  by  Miss  Temple, 
becomes  charmingly  different  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  tiny,  close-fitting  collar  and 
cuffs.  That's  an  easy  idea.  How  about 
copving  it?  The  waistcoat  Trudy  Mar- 
son  wears,  in  the  same  illustration,  can 
be  adapted,  too.  Such  a  waistcoat,  made 
of  a  plaid  or  a  striped  material,  could  tie 
together  any  number  of  skirts  and 
blouses,  and  transform  otherwise  dull  ef- 
fects into  exciting  costumes. 

Let's  hear  how  you  made  out.  Look 
for  more  pointers  in  future  articles.  And 
don't,  for  goodness  sake,  throw  away  gar- 
ments you've  lost  interest  in!  You're  go- 
ing to  have  loads  of  fun  fixing  them  up 
so  you  will  be  "In  Style  with  the  Stars." 
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The  Montgomery  Method 
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gomery  first  conjured  up  this  manner  of 
telling  a  story  in  19S8,  and  rushed  to 
Head  Office  at  MGM  to 'explain  the 
broad  general  theory  of  his  brainstorm. 
The  background  of  the  notion  was  this: 
the  motion  picture  has  confined  its  cam- 
era conception — except  on  rare  occasions 
and  in  brief,  unrelated  sequences — to  the 
universal  viewpoint,  used  of  necessity  in 
the  theater,  and  for  speed  and  clarity  in 
most  novels.  You,  as  a  member  of  an 
audience,  for  instance,  have  been  given 
knowledge  about  the  secret  activities,  the 
emotions,  and  thoughts  of  each  character. 

Bob's  idea  was  to  allow  the  camera  to 
be  the  eye  of  a  chief  protagonist  in  the 
drama  and  to  record  the  story  from  that 
character's  normally  restricted  vision.  In 
that  way,  he  explained,  each  member  of 
the  audience  could  take  mental  part  in 
the  action.  Such  a  technique  would  make 
it  possible,  he  argued,  for  a  motion  pic- 
ture to  parallel  actual  life  with  its  grad- 
ual development,  its  conflicting  forces,  its 
bewilderment,  and  its  recurrent  shock. 
Instead  of  withholding  knowledge,  as  has 
been  done  to  heighten  the  dramatic  im- 
pact of  stories  told  from  universal  view- 
point ("Woman  in  the  Window"  is  a 
good  example  of  this  method) ,  Bob  want- 
ed to  unravel  a  story  plot  by  revealing 
clues  honestly,  then  leaving  it  to  the 
audience  to  reach  a  conclusion. 

The  Front  Office  cooked  the  inspira- 
tion over  the  slow  fires  of  an  executive 
session  with  the  result  that  it  went  up 
in  smoke  rings  signalling  zero.  Back  to 
the  primitive,  you  see.  Some  of  the  exec- 
utives patted  Bob's  shoulder  and  said  to 
stay  right  in  there,  boy,  but  not  to  work 
so  hard. 

When  developing  his  plan,  Bob  had 
thought  of  "Escape"  by  Galsworthy,  or 
"The  Murder  of  Roger  Ackroyd"  as  pos- 
sible vehicles,  but  contemplation  of  the 
technical  problems  persuaded  him  to  al- 
low his  invention  to  ripen;  he  was  fur- 
ther delayed  by  an  interruption  called 
The  War,  in  which  he  participated  first 
as  an  ambulance  driver  for  the  French 
Field  Service,  and  later  by  serving  as  a 
Commander  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Upon  his  return,  Bob  worked  in  "They 
Were  Expendable,"  followed  by  "The  Be- 
ginning or  the  End,"  then — after  he  had 
insisted  that  he  wouldn't  add  his  baritone 
to  form  a  quartet  of  the  current  trio  of 
cinematic  Philip  Marlowes  (Humphrey 
Bogart,  Dick  Powell,  and  George  Mont- 
gomery have  also  enacted  the  Raymond 
Chandler  hero)  unless  he  could  write  his 
own  score — he  was  told  to  go  ahead  with 
his  idea.  The  okay  was  given  in  the  tone 
of  an  exhausted  mother  telling  her  teas- 
ing young  son  to  go  ahead  and  play  with 
Daddy's  hand  grenades — see  if  she  cared. 

The  first  technical  difficulty  to  present 
itself  was  the  need  for  the  camera — as 
Marlowe — to  move  through  doorways. 
However,  a  camera  on  its  rubber-tired 
dolly  is  about  two  men  and  a  boy  wide, 
and  four  chubby  housewives  long.  A  new 
dolly,  compact  but  steady,  had  to  be  de- 
signed and  built.  This  agile  item  of  trans- 
portation was  named  "Leaping  Lena." 

On  those  sets  so  cramped  that  the 


camera-— despite  its  streamlined  figure — 
was  still  too  large  to  imitate  human 
movement,  flying  walls,  disappearing  ceil- 
ings, and  vanishing  windows  had  to  be 
installed. 

The  problem  of  player-reaction  was 
acute.  In  an  ordinary  picture,  or  in  the 
living  theater,  the  principles  react  to  one 
another;  each  contributes  to  the  other's 
power  to  project  an  emotion  to  the  au- 
dience. In  "Lady  in  the  Lake,"  Audrey 
Totter  was  required  to  make  ardent  love 
to  the  camera,  a  feat  made  possible  only 
by  her  radio  experience  in  wooing  the 
microphone. 

Lloyd  Nolan,  Leon  Ames,  Tom  Tully 
and  Jayne  Meadows  were  required  to 
look  into  the  camera  and  register  every- 
thing from  amusement  to  terror  with  only 
the  critical  lens  as  stimulus.  That  they 
met  the  challenge  is  proved  by  Bob's 
praise  of  his  cast.  In  his  gratified  opin- 
ion, every  performance  rates  an  Oscar. 

Originally,  Bob  had  planned  to  allow 
no  advance  publicity  to  be  given  "Lady 
in  the  Lake."  He  wanted  to  spring  his 
innovation  and  await  public  reaction. 
Many  writers,  hearing  this,  protested. 
This  was,  they  insisted,  a  story  that 
should  be  told  in  the  conviction  that 
Bob's  technique  may  well  mean  almost 
as  much  in  the  further  development  of 
the  motion  picture  as  the  origination  of 
the  dolly  shot,  the  introduction  of  sound, 
and  the  perfection  of  color. 

To  the  enjoyment  of  all  other  arts,  the 
audience  has  long  been  required  to  bring 
attention,  some  knowledge,  and — if  pos- 
sible^— an  intellectual  appreciation.  A 
symphony  concert,  an  art  exhibit,  good 
theater,  or  a  book  all  exact  a  certain  type 
of  passive,  but  positive,  audience  partici- 
pation. Many  past  motion  pictures  have 
strongly  resembled  a  Mount  Lookout 
view — the  spectator  has  had  nothing  to 
do  but  hold  his  eyes  open.  Not  so  "Lady 
in  the  Lake"  which  will  keep  you  as  busy 
as  a  retriever  at  a  ping-pong  tournament. 

Furthermore,  there  are  indications  that 
future  pictures  are  going  to  be  made  ac- 
cording to  a  pattern  that  will  prevent 
you  from  staring  blankly  past  the  screen. 

Two  prominent  producers  were  over- 
heard discussing  a  new  picture,  sustained 
by  a  million-dollar  budget  and  entrusted 
to  a  celebrated  cast.  One  producer  com- 
plained, "What  we  need  for  that  scene  is 
a  gimmick,  a  pick-me-up,  a  clincher." 

The  other  answered,  "We  might  hypo 
it  by  shooting  a  sequence  in  the  Mont- 
gomery m  a  n  n  e  r — you  know,  audience 
identification  technique." 

Pleased  as  Bob  is  at  having  given  his 
name  to  an  innovation,  he  is  even  hap- 
pier about  the  conversation  of  several 
technicians  on  the  Metro  lot  who,  for  re- 
action, were  shown  an  early  cut  of  "Lady 
in  the  Lake."  None  of  them  guessed  the 
solution.  Their  gasps  of  surprise  at  the 
denouement  proved  that. 

No  one  moved  when  the  picture  was 
over.  Finally  one  shaken  spectator  called 
out,  "Hey,  somebody,  turn  on  the  lights! 
I'm  not  going  to  take  a  step  until  I  can 
see  where  I'm  going.  I  don't  want  to 
stumble  over  a  dead  body." 
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How  Una  Merkel  Won  Her  Victory 

Continued  from  page  42 


own  a  ranch  not  far  from  Palm  Springs 
invited  my  father  and  me  to  stay  there," 
she  said.  "It's  not  a  dude  ranch,  but  a 
real  one.  The  stronger  I  got  the  more  I 
enjoyed  it.  I  found  that  even  in  the 
little  hospital — though  it's  a  small  one, 
all  kinds  of  cases  came  in — the  more 
ounces  and  pounds  I  gained,  the  more 
interest  I  took  in  the  new  babies,  the 
operations,  the  accident  cases,  the  recov- 
eries. I  began  actually  to  care  about 
what  was  going  on  around  me. 

"It  was  like  being  born  again.  Every- 
thing I  looked  at,  every  little,  common, 
daily  experience  I  had  was  like  a  beau- 
tiful, new  adventure."  Una  reached  into 
a  desk-drawer  and  took  out  a  newspaper 
clipping.  "I  think  the  way  I  felt  is  ex- 
pressed better  here." 

The  words  were  Thomas  Gray's  and 
the  poem  had  headed  E.  V.  Durling's 
column  a  few  days  before: 

"Note  him  that  long  has  tossed 

On  the  thorny  bed  of  pain, 

At  length  regains  his  vigor  lost 

And  has  his  health  again. 

The  meanest  flower  in  the  vale, 

The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 

The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies 

To  him  are  opening  paradise." 

She  folded  the  scrap  of  paper  care- 
fully and  put  it  back  into  the  drawer. 
"It  seems  to  tell  so  clearly  the  joy  in 
little  things  a  convalescent  feels  after  be- 
ing seriously  ill,  doesn't  it?" 

Una's  father  is  a  promoter;  business 
takes  him  everywhere.  So  after  two  pre- 
cious health-giving  months  on  the  ranch, 
he  and  Una  went  to  Florida. 

"We  rented  a  little  bungalow  in  Miami 
Beach,"  she  went  on,  "and  I  kept  house 
for  him  for  a  year  and  a  half.  I  did  every- 
thing—cleaned,  sewed,  cooked — I  have 
bales  of  recipes  cut  from  newspapers  and 
magazines  that  I'll  never  find  time  to  try 
out!  And  I  got  pretty  good  at  that  cook- 
ing-business, too!"  she  added  proudly. 

But  the  most  healing  part  of  the  ex- 
perience was  that  Una  enjoyed  what  she 
was  doing.  She  threw  herself  into  her 
new  life  with  all  the  energy  she  had. 

"I  did  the  washing,  too!  After  rushing 
out  the  front  door  to  hail  every  laundry- 
truck  that  went  by — and  getting  this — " 
she  imitated  the  drivers'  independent,  de- 
risive gesture  " — I  saw  plainly  I'd  have 
to  do  it  myself  or  it  wouldn't  be  done  at 
all!" 

There  was  a  washing-machine  in  the 
little  house,  of  course?  "Oh,  no — I  did  it 
in  the  bath-tub — sheets  and  everything. 
Wrung  them  out  by  twisting  them 
around  the  faucet!"  She  laughed  at  her- 
self. "I  even  washed  my  father's  seer- 
sucker suits,  the  kind  men  wear  so  much 
down  in  Florida.  At  first  I  had  to  do 
the  pants  over  four  times  because  I 
didn't  get  the  creases  right.  Poor  Father 
looked  as  though  he  were  going  to  jump!" 

The  year  and  a  half  in  that  modest 
bungalow  restored  Una  to  health.  The 
ocean  was  only  a  few  blocks  away  and 
the  quiet  hours  on  the  sun-soaked  sand 
gave  her  quietude  and  peace. 

"  Whatever 's  happened  has  given  me 


sympathy  and  understanding  of  people 
I'd  never  had  before,"  she  explained. 
"Perhaps  it  was  better  expressed  by  a 
friend,  a  Lieutenant  who  had  long  active 
service  in  the  South  Seas  during  the 
worst  part  of  the  War.  He  said  he  felt 
sorry  for  the  4-F's  who  thought  they 
were  lucky  not  to  have  been  in  service. 
I  know  this  sounds  strange,  but  as  he  ex- 
plained it  I  can  understand  what  he 
meant.  He  said  they'd  missed  something 
— a  brotherhood  with  other  men  they 
couldn't  have  gotten  any  other  way. 
What  one  had,  they  all  had.  What  one 
did  without,  they  all  lacked.  The  danger 
faced  by  one  was  faced  by  all." 

When  I  asked  her  what  her  plans  were 
after  "It's  a  Joke,  Son,"  was  finished, 
she  replied,  "Plans?  I  have  none.  That's 
something  else  I've  learned.  Things  don't 
matter  so  much  any  more.  Don't  think, 
though,  that  I  mean  I'm  not  grateful  for 
everything.  But  it's  just  that  that  inten- 
sity about  the  future,  that  anxiety  about 
what  tomorrow  will  bring,  is  gone. 

"I  lost  my  home,  my  career,  my  hus- 
band. But  some  day  I'll  have  another 
home.  I'm  starting  my  career  all  over 
again — and  perhaps  some  day  I'll  have 
another  husband.  Who  knows?"  She 
threw  her  hands  out  expressively.  "But 
we'll  let  that  ride.  We'll  take  each  thing 
as  it  comes. 

"It's  just  that  the  loss  of  my  mother 
meant  so  much  to  me  that  the  loss  of 
anything  or  anybody  else  can't  mean 
very  much  any  more,"  she  continued. 
"Of  course  I've  always  loved  my  career 
— and  I  say  that  sincerely.  I  went  into 
it  first  to  please  my  parents.  But  it 
pleased  me,  too. 

At  the  time  of  her  trouble  three  years 
ago,  Una  had  been  working  too  hard. 
Under  her  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  con- 
tract, she'd  often  been  in  three  pictures 
at  once,  one  overlapping  another  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion.  Then  she  went  on 
the  road  for  fourteen  months  with  the 
stage-play,  "Three's  a  Family." 

"The  tenseness,  the  pressure  of  those 
years  is  gone,"  Una  said.  "The  worries 
and  anxieties  of  that  time  are  all  wiped 
away.  It  just  doesn't  seem  worth  it. 
Everything  will  come  out  right.  It  al- 
ways does.  Fretting  and  fussing  and  try- 
ing to  force  things  your  way  never  works. 
There  is  so  much  in  life  right  today,  this 
hour,  this  minute  of  more  value  and 
meaning  than  trying  to  anticipate  what 
tomorrow  may  bring." 

I  asked  Una  if  any  particular  religious 
belief  or  creed  had  helped  her  through. 
"No,  not  any  special  one,"  she  replied. 
"I  don't  suppose  I'm  what,  you'd  call  a 
very  religious  person — though  I  used  to 
teach  Sunday  School  in  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church.  And,  though  I'm  not  a 
Catholic,  I've  been  often  to  Catholic 
services  and  find  great  peace  in  them. 
And  I've  been  to  the  Christian  Science 
Church,  too,  and  find  a  lot  in  that, 
though  I've  never  studied  as  a  Scientist. 

"I  guess,"  she  candidly  summed  up  her 
belief,  "if  you  follow  the  Golden  Rule 
every  hour  of  every  day,  you're  kept 
pretty  busy.  I  don't  see  that  any  creed 
has  more  than  that." 
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with  us  again.  Using  his  slingshot  against, 
of  all  things,  women's  clubs,  club  women, 
he  said  in  effect,  should  get  their  figures 
down  and  their  aspirations  up.  And  more 
of  the  scurrilous  same.  That  he  con- 
cluded his  caustic  comments  with  a  laugh 
did  not  seem  to  placate  the  National 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  Amer- 
ica, which  is  said  to  have  issued  an  edict 
that  in  every  city  in  America  in  which 
the  Federation  has  a  chapter,  motion 
pictures  with  Mr.  Sanders  in  them  would 
be  banned. 

Since  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
has  a  chapter  in  practically  every  key 
city  and  in  many  small  towns,  from  coast 
to  coast  and  beyond,  this  pronouncement 
rang  like  a  knell  in  the  ears  of  Mr.  San- 
ders' producers.  Particularly  in  the  ears 
of  the  producers  of  Mr.  Sanders'  latest 
release,  "The  Private  Affairs  of  Bel  Ami," 
who  were,  in  four  words,  fit  to  be  tied. 

Figuring  that  actor  Sanders  might,  suf- 
ficiently intimidated  by  the  jeopardy  in 
which  his  japes  may  have  placed  his  pic- 
tures, if  not  his  person,  wish  to  back- 
water, your  reporter,  liking  the  big  Eng- 
lishman as,  she  must  admit  (in  a  hoarse 
whisper)  she  does,  offered  him  out  of  the 
kindness  of  Screenland's  heart  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so. 

After  referring  specifically  to  his  ver- 
bal offenses  against  our  offended  sex  and 
stressing  the  possible  consequences  there- 
of, we  said,  over  the  luncheon  table  at 
the  Hotel  Plaza  in  New  York,  "Perhaps 
you  may  wish  to  retract  your  wounding 
words?" 

"I  do  not  wish  to  retract  a  word  of 
them.  Why  should  I?"  said  Mr.  Sanders. 

Then  he,  unabashed  and  totally  unin- 
timidated,  dipped  his  tongue  in  fresh 
vitriol  and  went  to  it:  "Women  are  abo- 
riginals," he  said.  "From  the  aboriginal 
characteristics  in  woman  stem  the  savage 
demands  that  compel  men  to  knock 
themselves  out  in  order  to  provide  the 
female  with  funny  pieces  of  stone  and 
rings  for  her  nose.  Since  everything  is 
relative,  what  difference,"  George  asked 
his  plate  of  English  sole  toward  which 
his  sleepy  eyes,  and  most  of  his  atten- 
tion, was  directed,  "between  a  ring  in 
the  nose  and  a  ring  in  the  ear?  What 
difference,  for  that  matter,  between  the 
primitive  woman  who  drove  her  man  to 
the  jungle  to  hunt  the  pelt  of  the  ocelot 
for  her  midriff  and  the  modern  woman 
who  drives  her  man  to  bankruptcy  for 
the  sake  of  a  mink  for  her  back?  Be- 
tween them,"  George  said,  "there  is  less 
than  little  to  choose. 
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"If  women  would  turn  about  and  show 
some  genuine  modesty  in  their  demands 
and  devices  instead  of  goading  their  hus- 
bands into  making  more  and  more  money 
in  order  to  provide  them  with  useless 
gewgaws,  competition  would  dry  up  at 
the  source,  envy  would  be  erased  from 
the  human  heart  and  the  teeth  of  avarice 
would  be  pulled. 

"Women,  however,  do  nothing  of  the 
sort,"  sighed  Mr.  Sanders.  "On  the  con- 
trary, they  first  germinate,  and  then  in- 
flame, the  avarice  which,  beginning  with 
man's  prodded  desire  to  provide  his  ra- 
pacious rib  with  a  better  set  of  china 
than  Mrs.  Drawlegs  can  boast  grows, 
like  a  rank  weed,  into  the  global  avarice 
for  territorial  expansion  and  power. 

"Men,"  Mr.  Sanders  continued,  with 
the  complacent  expression  of  one  who 
has  scored  an  inarguable  point,  "are  less 
greedy  than  women,  less  competitive, 
more  content  with  what  is  nowadays  re- 
ferred to,  rather  patronizingly,  as  'the 
Fundamentals,'  and  less  acquisitive." 

After  waiting  for  an  argument  he 
didn't  get  (since  such  total  heresy  falls 
into  a  silence  that  doesn't  believe  its  own 
ears)  George  said,  shrugging,  "Women 
have  this  'thing'  about  fashion,  clothes, 
glamor,  useless  trinkets,  and  men  must 
provide  them  with  the  wherewithal. 

"The  great  majority  of  people  are  born 
into  the  world,  slaves.  Slaves  to  their 
need  of  food  and  shelter.  Slaves  also, 
according  to  the  wisdom  (and  the  wom- 
an) alloted  to  them,  to  totally  unneces- 
sary accessories.  They  buy  their  freedom 
from  the  pressure  of  their  necessities,  by 
work.  Immediately  they  have  attained 
freedom  from  pressure,  men  without 
women,"  Mr.  Sanders  italicized,  "would, 
I  believe,  quit  work. 

"Speaking  for  myself,  I  know  that  if, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  I  had  been  left 
a  trust  of  which  I  could  not  touch  the 
capital  but  which  would  yield  me  a  life- 
time income  of,  say  $15.00  a  week,  I 
would  never  have  done  a  day's  work, 
never. 

"The  trouble  with  most  of  us  is,  we 
are  geographically  bound.  Which  is  to 
say,  we  have  a  house,  land,  possessions 
and  are  chained  to  them  like  slaves  to 
their  galleys.  Without  your  galleys,  with 
nothing  but  your  person,  your  bicycle 
and  fifteen  dollars  a  week,  the  world  is 
yours. 

"The  wonderful  things  you  can  do  on 
fifteen  dollars  a  week,"  sighed  actor  San- 
ders (whose  weekly  paycheck  must  be, 
want  to  bet,  two  hundred  times  fifteen) . 
"Travel,  for  instance,"  he  said,  adding, 
"How,  at  the  present  rate  of  transporta- 
tion, can  you  travel  on  fifteen  a  week? 
I'll  tell  you  how:  you  buy  a  bicycle. 
Having  made  your  initial  investment  in 
freedom,  your  only  cash  outlay,  you  take 
off  for,  naturally,  climates  in  which  you 
can  live  in  shorts  or  a  fig-leaf.  Arriving 
at  your  destination,  or  one  of  them,  you 
spend  two,  three,  perhaps  more  weeks 
sleeping  out  of  doors,  on  a  beach,  in 
green  fields,  under  trees.  Meantime," 
continued  this  dreamer  of  dreams  (or  is 
he?)  "not  having  spent  any  money,  you 
have  saved  enough  to  sleep,  for  a  time, 
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in  little  inns  or  to  go  into  a  city  for  what- 
ever amusement  your  still  unregenerate 
taste  may  crave.  You  then  return  again 
to  the  beach,  the  fields,  the  trees. 

"If,  or  when,  you  feel  the  need  of  a 
wife,  you  look  for  a  wife  who  also  has,"  ■ 
Mr.  Sanders  smiled,  "fifteen  dollars  a 
week.  You  then  have,"  he  added,  quite 
amiably  now,  pleasuring  himself,  as  he 
obviously  was,  with  his  mental  antics, 
"the  perfect  companion  and  the  perfect 
design  for  living.' 

"The  great  thing  is,  of  course,  to  have 
the  income,  to  know  how  much  it  is  and 
to  be  satisfied.  This  is  the  freedom  to 
which  a  few,  a  very  few  of  us  are  born 
and  for  which  the  great  majority  of  us 
must  work  from  puberty  to  senility. 

"I,"  said  wage-slave  Sanders,  "am 
working  for  freedom  and  have,  in  some 
measure,  attained  it.  Sitting  here  in  New 
York,  not  in  a  hurry  is,  for  example,  a 
freedom  I  did  not  have  five  years  ago. 
Free-lancing  in  pictures,  as  I  am,  able  to 
choose  what  I  will  do  and  will  not  do, 
and  when — planning,  as  I  am,  to  make  a 
picture  in  Italy,  another  in  France,  an- 
other in  England — all  this  indicates  that 
reprieve  is  at  hand. 

"Even  so,  and  relatively  agreeable  as 
my  working  schedule  now  is,  on  the  day 
when  I  feel  I  can  invest  my  money  and 
live  on  it,  I  will  quit  work.  Since  with 
every  year  that  passes,  I  have  just  that 
fewer  years  to  live,  my  problem,"  said 
Mr.  Sanders,  "improves  daily." 

"Women,"  George  said  then,  "are  stu- 
pid about  money,  too."  ("Too!")  "Iknow 
a  film  star  in  Hollywood  who  has  half  a 
million  dollars  in  jewelry.  This  means 
that,  in  terms  of  cash  investment,  she 
has  nothing.  Crazy  thinking,  that's  what 
it  is,  to  tie  up  in  jewelry  capital  that 
could  be  put  to  work.  The  lady  should, 
in  my  opinion,  be  certified. 

"If,"  it  was  then  suggested,  on  impulse, 
to  scalper  Sanders,  "you  were  given  the 
power  to  create,  or  recreate,  woman  after 
your  heart's  desire — ?" 

Mr.  Sanders  roUsed,  ever  so  slightly, 
from  the  lethargy  in  which,  even  in  his 
most  spirited  moments,  he  appears  to  be 
going  down  for  the  third  time  and,  rais- 
ing his  eyes  from  the  wedge  of  honeydew 
melon  that  had  replaced  the  English  sole, 
"Pygmalion?"  he  asked.  "Pygmalion," 
he  repeated,  reluctantly  amused.  Then, 
"Well,"  he  said,  "if  Pygmalion,  with  a 
lump  of  day  at  hand  from  which  to  fash- 
ion what  I  consider  an  adequate  and 
attractive  female  I  would  shape  her, 
physically,  pretty  much  according  to  the 
existing  standard  of  beauty  which  is,  when 
unpainted  and  unadorned,"  said  Mr.  San- 
ders, with  what,  coming  from  him,  is  ful- 
some flattery,  "reasonably  personable. 

"Having  given  my  Galatea  form  I 
would  then,  in  an  attempt  to  keep  her  as 
I  had  made  her,  refuse  her  any  adorn- 
ments whatsoever,  with — exception! — nat- 
ural ones.  A  flower  in  her  hair,  for  in- 
stance, or  over  her  ear,  a  lei  around  her 
neck — such  as  any  woman  in  the  world 
could  have  for  the  plucking.  But  no 
adornments  of  the  sort  that  are  calcu- 
lated to,  and  do,  arouse  envy  in  other 
women. 

"You  take  out  a  very  pretty  girl,  mar- 
velously  done  up,"  Mr.  Sanders  said,  in 
a  tone  of  voice  that  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  aggrieved.  "You  see  her  again, 


let  us  say,  the  following  day  and  she  is, 
with  her  face  off,  an  entirely  different 
person  to  whom  you  must,  starting  from 
scratch,  readjust.  Speaking  for  myself," 
George  said,  "acting,  indeed,  as  spokes- 
man for  my  fellow-men  as  well  as  for 
myself,  I  maintain  that  we  must  be  able 
to  see  what  we  have  got.  In  a  Galatea 
of  my  fashioning  her — er — hand  would 
be  exposed. 

"As  for  dress,  I  would  dress  my  Gala- 
tea in,  in  the  wintertime,  a  coat  and  skirt 
and,  in  the  summertime,  a  flowered  dress, 
simple,  form-fitting  and  well,  very  well, 
within  my  means. 

"The  more  formally  women  dress — and 
this  goes  for  men,  too — the  more  stupid- 
ly they  behave.  I  am  not  a  ^  Nudist — 
that,  although  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  it,  is  going  too  far.  But  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  minute  we  take  our  clothes 
off,  or  as  many  of  them  as  is  compatible 
with  the  customs  of  the  country  in  which 
we  live,  the  more  rationally  we  behave. 

"Where  men  are  concerned,  it  is  abso- 
lutely stupid,  this  tying  of  a  tie,  abso- 
lutely senseless.  Men,  in  summer,  should 
wear  shorts,  sandals,  sleeveless  shirts,  if 
any,  and  hats  on  either  sex  are,  of  course, 
medieval. 

"In  order  to  prevent  my  Galatea  from 
becoming  what  is  so  unpleasantly  but 
pertinently  known  as  a  'gold-digger,'  I 
would  show  her  none  of  the  so-called 
'attentions'  of  candy,  books,  garden  flow- 
ers, cigarettes  and  telephone  calls  which, 
booby-traps  that  they  are,  lead  inevi- 
tably to  the  more  costly  attentions  of 
mink  coats,  white  orchids,  diamond 
bracelets  and  other  insignia  of  the  sad- 
istic female  and  the  masochistic  male.  I 
would,  in  short,  treat  her  as  my  equal 
which,  it  is  my  hope,"  Mr.  Sanders  said, 
"she  would  become. 

"If  women  want  to  be  treated  as 
men's  equals,"  Mr.  Sanders  added,  in 
conclusion,  "if  they  want  complete  eman- 
cipation and  a  valid  shoulder-to-shoulder 
status  with  men,  they  must  forego  their 
feline  prerogatives  and  rid  themselves  of 
their  aboriginal  characteristics. 

"Mind  you,"  George  counselled  with, 
doggone  him,  that  smile  of  his,  "I  have 
no  resentment  against  women,  I  merely 
criticize  them.  An  impartial  critic  of  the 
human  race,  I  could  criticize  men,  too, 
ably  and  very  fluently,  and  would — ex- 
cept for  the  provocative  -  fact  that  my 
criticism  of  women  seems  to  be  more  in- 
teresting to,"  Mr.  Sanders  smiled  and 
your  reporter  winced,  "women." 

Does  the  man  mean,  d'you  suppose, 
can  he  mean,  that  he  even  blames  his 
censure  of  women  on  women? 
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photo  or  negative.  Be  sure  to  include  color  of  hair,  eyes  and  clothing — 
and  get  our  bargain  offer  for  having  these  enlargements  beautifully 
hand  colored  in  oil  and  placed  in  your  choice  of  handsome  frames. 
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From  ffie  sinister  shadows  of  the  underworld  comes 
this  passionate  and  revealing  story  of  two  young 
lovers  caught  in  the  rip-tide  of  big  city  vice  and  greed 
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headlong  narrate  pace-  


Novel. 


ADAM  and  Helen  were  young  and  fine— strangers  to 
J\  the  sordid  night  life  of  the  city.  Yet  fate  brought 
them  together  in  the  "Silver  Fox"  where  they  both 
ktook  jobs  rather  than  starve.  And  there  in  the  midst 
of  frenzied  night  club  gaiety  and  human  corruption 
they  found  in  each  other  the  kind  of  love  they  were 
made  for— honest,  strong  and  beautiful.  But  Helen  in 
her  work  as  a  hostess  met  Harry  Fabian  (one  of  the 
most  loathsome  yet  fascinating  characters  in  modern 
fiction)  and  become  infected  with  his  passion  for  easy 
money  . . .  began  to  dream  of  the  security  that  comes 
from  wealth  and  possessions.  Adam,  on  the  other  hand, 
hated  material  success  . . .  wanted  only  to  return  to 
the  creation  of  beauty  as  a  sculptor.  Could  their 
love— strong  as  it  was— stand  this  cleavage  ? 

You'll  find  tie  answer  in  the  terrific  climax  of  this 
fast  and  tense  novel  of  cabarets  and  clip  joints  and  the 
waxen-faced  creatures  of  the  night  who  prey  on  pleas- 
ure-seekers .  .  .  yours  FREE— when  you  mail  coupon- 
to  introduce  you  to  the  savings,  convenience,  and 
wonderful  reading  pleasure  of  Fiction  Book  Club 
membership.  Read. below  and  act  today! 


"It  haUlttS  yOU.  ..then  keeps  on 

haunting  you  for  days  after  you've  read  it." 

—The  San  Diego  Union. 
"A  novel  you  won't  forget  for  a  long,  long 
time."— New  York  Post. 

"Throws  a  sharp  searchlight  on  the  under- 
world. No  book  for  the  queasy  or  squeamish, 
this  is,  however,  a  startling  and  compelling 
narrative."— Los  Angeles  Times. 
It's  the  best  novel  ...  in  many  months.  You 
just  can't  put  it  down."  —Providence  Journal. 


NO  WOnder  this  magnificent  novel  became  an 
immediate  best-seller,  with  3  large  printings 
ordered  within  72  hours  of  publication!  No  wonder 
more  and  more  book  sellers  wired  in  reorders  and 
recorded  it  a  front-rank  best-seller— with  sales  of 
more  than  1000  copies  a  day  at  S2.50  a  copy.  For 
your  FREE  copy  of  this  best  seller,  mail  the  coupon 
below  right  now! 
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YOURS  FREE. .  /'NIGHT  AND  THE  CITY" 

Powerful,  revealing  novel  of  love  and  hate! 


The  FICTION  BOOK  CLUB,  31 

I  want  to  take  advantage  of 
your  special  introductory  offer 
to  send  me  free  the  outstanding 
best-seller  "Night  and  theCily." 
and  at  the  same  time  (and  also 
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leged member  of  The  Fiction 
Book  Club.  I  understand  that 
each  month  I  will  he  offered  a 
new  and  popular  best-seller  at 
only  $1.3!)  (plus  a  few  cents 
postage).  This  means  savings 
to  me  of  $1  and  $2  on  each 


West  57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

book  from  the  regular  price  of 
the  publisher's  edition.  (The 
current  selection  is  that  $2.75 
sensational  best-selling  roman- 
tic novel  "Duchess  Hotspur.") 
However  I  ean  accept  or  reject 
monthly  selections  as  I  please. 
My  only  agreement  is  to  pur- 
chase 6  of  the  entire  year's  of- 
ferings. Rush  me  my  free  copy 
of  "Niaiit  and  the  City"  and 
begin  club  service  with  current 
selection. 
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Membership  is  FREE  in  The  FICTION  BOOK  CLUB 

. . .  and  you  get  all  these  Money-Saving  advantages  too! 


You  will  be  sent  immediately 
FREE  your  copy  of  the  best- 
seller '  'Night  and  the  City' '  when 
you  mail  the  coupon.  You'll  also 
become  a  member  of  The  Fiction 
Book  Club  with  your  choice  of 
the  club's  monthly  best-seller 
selections  and  you'll  get  these 
four  big  advantages,  too: 

I.  You  save  SI  to  $2  on  every  book! 

Fiction  Bock  Club  contracts  for  big 
special  editions — prints  from  orig- 
inal plates  and  in  return  for  mass 
distribution,  authors  accept  lower 
royalties.  These  savings  are  passed 
right  on  to  you.  You  save  SI  to  $2 
on  every  book  you  get.  And  you  get 
the  best-seller,  "Night  and  the  City," 
FREE  as  an  introductory  gift! 


2.  You  get  outstanding  new  books! 

Selections  are  made  only  after  a 
careful  study  of  current  books  from 
all  publishers.  From  these  reports 
of  top-quality  novels  at  S2.50  to 
S3. 50,  our  editors  select  the  avail- 
able books  that  are  "the  cream  of 
the  crop."  No  guess-work.  No 
opinions.  Fiction  Book  Club  selec- 
tions are  always  outstanding  best- 
sellers . . .  books  by  leading  authors 
...brand-new.  full-size,  cloth-bound 
books  you  will  be  proud  to  own. 

3.  You  pay  no  special  dues  or  fees! 

No  trick  obligation  clauses.  Tou 
simply  agree  to  accept  any  sis  of 
the  twelve  outstanding  books  offered 
in  a  year.  Tou  do  not  have  to  accept 
every  book  offered — just  those  you 
decide  you  want  after  you  have  read  a 
detailed  description  well  in  advance. 


4.  You'll  find  plan  so  simple  and 

easy!  If  you  decide  you  don't  want 
the  book  simply  notify  us  not  to 
send  it.  Otherwise  simply  do  noth- 
ing, and  it  will  be  mailed  to  you. 
For  each  monthly  selection  TOU 
decide  you  want  you  pay  just  $1.39 
plus  a  few  cents  postage. 

SO  ACT  NOW! 
Get  your  FREE  copy  of  "Night 
and  the  City"— this  powerful 
novel  of  love  and  hate  and  all  the 
conveniences  and  savings  of  free 
Fiction  Book  Club  membership ! 
But  hurry— offer  is  limited !  It's 
first  come  —  first  served.  Mail 
coupon  NOW  to  The  Fiction 
Book  Club,  31  West  57th  St., 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


CURRENT  SELECTION! 

the  best-selling  novel 
everybody' s  talking  about 
"DUCHESS  HOTSPUR" 

by  Rosamond  Marshall 
author  of  "Kitty" 


Now  Sweeping  the  Country/  High  on  Besf-Sel'er  lists! 

If  you  liked  Scarlett  OHara,  Amber,  and  Kitty,  you'll  really 
love  "Duchess  Hotspur.'"Says  the  New  York  Times:  "You'll 
find  the  Duchess  a  rousing  companion  for  your  next  Idle 
evening."  And  no  wonder— for  her  pranks  and  passions  were 
the  scandal  of  England's  most  scandalous  agel  • 
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I  nstantly  . .  . 

make  YOUR  lips 

more  thrilling! 


Here  is  the  most  important  charm  dis- 
covery since  the  beginning  of  beauty. 
A  "lipstick,"  at  last,  that  actually 
can  t  smear-that  really  wont  rub  off 
-and  that  will  keep  your  lips  satm 
smooth  and  lovely- It  isn't  a  "lipstick" 

at  all.  It's  a  liquid  in  the  most  romanuc 
shades  ever!  And  so  permanent!  Put  ,t 
on  at  dusk-it  stays  till  dawn  or  longer. 

At  better  stores  everywhere  ' 


'Us 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  GENEROUS  TRIAL  SIZES 


PRINCESS  PAT,  Dept.  7163b, 

2709  South  Wells  St.,  Chicago  16,  III. 
Send  Trial  Sires.  I  enclose  12c  (2c  Fed.  tax)  far  each. 

Check  shades  wanted: 

Q  Medium — Natural  true  red — very  flattering. 

□  Gyp»y— Vibrant  deep  red — ravishing. 
Q  Regal— Glamorous  rich  burgundy. 

□  Scarlet — Flaming  red — definitely  tempting. 

□  Orchid — Kxotic  pink — romantic  for  evening 

□  English  Tint — Inviting  coral-pink. 
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Addre 
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Charming  Adele  Mara,  featured  in  Republic's  "I've  Always  Lo 


GIRL:  Sorry,  but  I've  sworn  off  smiling.  Why, 
if  I  smiled— 

CUPID :  .  .  .  you  might  get  a  man  into  the  picture 
with  you  some  time.  Just  fancy!  Or  don't  you  care 
for  that  kind  of  mush? 
GIRL:  Look,  snip,  what  I  do  is  my  business.  Why 
don't  you  go  attend  to  your  own? 
CUPID:  It  so  happens,  scrap-happy,  that  smiles  are  my 
business.  Men  go  for  smiles.  If  you  think  that  sour  puss  of 
yours  will  ever  make  a  man  look  twice  . . . 

GIRL:  Well,  my  smile  is  worse  than  my  sulk.  It  would 
frighten  away  even  the  photographer.  No  high-lights 
...  no  glitter.  I  brush  my  teeth  regularly  but— 


CUPID:  But  your  tooth  brush  often  shows  a  tinge  of  "pink"? 
GIRL:  Pink,  green,  blue  . . .  we  were  discussing  the 
rainbow,  perchance? 
CUPID:  Listen,  sister,  "pink"  is  a  warning  to  see  your 
dentist  AT  ONCE.  Let  him  decide  if  it's  serious 
...  or  just  a  case  of  soft  foods  robbing  your  gums 
of  exercise.  And  if  it's  that,  he  may  suggest  "the 

helpful  stimulation  of  Ipana  and  massage." 
GIRL:  And  then  suddenly  my  smile  starts  sparkling 
out  loud  like  the  Great  White  Way— 


CUPID:  But  not  in  one  day,  dopey.  For  sparkling 
smiles  depend  largely  on  firm,  healthy  gums. 
Ipana's  designed  not  only  to  clean  teeth  but,  with 
gentle  massage,  to  help  gums.  If  your  dentist  suggests 
massage  with  Ipana  when  you  brush  your  teeth, 
get  at  it .  .  .  and  you'll  be  on  the  Great  Right  Way 
to  a  smile  that'll  break  men's  hearts! 
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Published  in 
this  space 
every  month 


There  have  been  some  memorable 
moments  in  movies  that  have  rolled 
us  into  the  aisles  with  laughter,  but 
nothing  compares  with  the  big  one  in 
"Love  Laughs  at  Andy  Hardy". 


BONITA 


To  say  this  picture  is  the  best  of  the 
Hardy  series  would  be  an  understate- 
ment. It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  en- 
tertaining comedies  that  has  ever  been 
produced. 

★  ★    ★  ★ 

When  Mickey,  five-foot-five,  tangles 
with  Dorothy  Ford,  six-foot-six,  the 
stage  is  set  for  a  merry  field-day.  And 
director  Willis  Goldbeck  makes  the 
most  of  it. 

★  ★    ★  ★ 

That's  the  short  and  the  long  of  it.  But 
the  story  itself  is  sure-footed  and  solid. 
It  is  a  real  reflection  of  certain  aspects 
of  American  life. 

★    ★    ★  ★ 

A  true  descendant  of  a 
tradition  once  started 
by  the  late  Booth  Tark- 
ington,  Andy  Hardy 
and  his  trials  and  tribu- 
lations,  his  affaires 
d'amour  or  even  du 
coeur,  as  the  French  would  say,  are 
superbly  contrived  in  this  picture  from 
producer  Robert  Sisk. 

★  ★    ★  ★ 

Mickey  Rooney's  back  in  his  famous 
role  and  no  doubt  about  it,  this  artist 
is  a  master  of  all  the  keys.  He  can  be 
funny  as  they  come  and  as  serious  as 
the  soul. 

★  ★    ★  ★ 

His  blind  dates,  his 
romance  with  Bonita 
Granville,  his  rhumba 
interlude  with  the  tal- 
ented and  alluring  Lina 
Romay,  his  tragi- 
comedy episode  when  UNA 
he  is  locked  out  of  the  house  in  a  lady's 
wrapper,  all  are  so  deftly  interwoven 
into  story  that  the  total  is  a  film  fan's 
delight. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

The  writers  deserve  to  be  in  the  billing. 
A  hand  to  Harry  Ruskin,  William  Lud  wig 
and  Howard  Dimsdale's  original  srory. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

And  an  extra  hand  to  you.  You'll  want 
it  to  applaud  with. 

★    ★     ★  ★ 
Love  Laughs  at 
Andy  Hardy.  Love 
is  you. 

—£ea 
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ONE  OF  THE  MOST 
EFFECTI  VE  METHODS 

ever  d/scovered  for 


Easier— Daintier— More  Convenient 


Greaseless  Suppository  Gives 


Continuous  Medication  for  Hours 
Leaves  No  Tell-Tale  Odor! 

You  can  readily  see  why  this  higher 
type  of  intimate  feminine  cleanliness 
—  Zonitors  —  has  become  so  widely 
used  among  highly  intelligent  and 
exacting  women.  And  why  you,  too, 
should  bless  the  day  you  learned 
about  this  method. 
Zonitors  are  so  much  easier,  daintier, 
and  convenient — so  powerful  yet  so 

ABSOLUTELY  SAFE  to  tissues. 

Positively  Non-Irritating;  Non-Smarting 

Zonitors  are  greaseless,  stainless, 
snow-white  vaginal  suppositories. 
When  inserted,  they  instantly  begin 
to  release  their  powerful  germicidal 
properties  and  continue  to  do  so  for 
hours — assuring  you  hours  of  contin- 
uous medication.  They  are  positively 
non-burning,  non-irritating,  and 
non-poisonous. 

Easy  To  Carry  If  Away  From  Home 

Zonitors  actually  destroy  offending 
odor.  Help  guard  against  infection. 
They  are  so  effective  they  immedi- 
ately kill  every  germ  they  touch. 
You  know  it's  not  always  possible  to 
contact  all  the  germs  in  the  tract. 
but  you  can  be  sure  Zonitors  kill 
every  reachable  germ  and  keep  them 
from  multiplying.  Any  drugstore. 


FREE:  Mall  this  coupon  today  lor 
free  booklet  sent  in  plain  wrap- 
per. Reveals  frank  intimate  facts. 
Zonitors,  Dept.  ZSS-37,  370  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Gregory  Peck's  "best  girl"  in  mink  and 
sleek  hairdo  is  his  pretty  blonde  wife. 


BETTY  GRABLE'S  "secret"  would 
have  remained  just  that,  if  the  danc- 
es in  "Mother  Wore  Tights"  hadn't  been 
so  strenuous.  Finally,  in  order  to  protect 
herself,  Betty  had  to  admit  that  she  and 
Harry  James  were  expecting  the  stork 


again,  come  next  summer.  Being  as  how 
the  studio  also  has  "The  Shocking  Miss 
Pilgrim"  yet  to  be  released,  they  accept- 
ed the  news  calmly  and  quietly.  Betty's 
ordered  a  son  from  the  stork — she  hopes. 

AH  FAME,  there's  nothing  like  it. 
When  Van  Johnson  and  Evie  Wynn 
dropped  by  Hollywood's  famous  Beach- 
combers, there  wasn't  a  single  available 
table.  As  they  were  about  to  be  turned 
away,  a  couple  occupying  the  exclusive 
semi-enclosed  "hut"  insisted  on  giving  up 
their  reservation.  Van  and  Evie  bought 
them  a  "gold  cup"  (the  Beachcombers' 
liquid  special)  and  all  parties  concerned 
couldn't  have  been  more  pleased. 

SOMEONE  got  confused  in  reporting  a 
blessed  event  for  the  Dane  Clarks.  As 
a  result,  his  phone  started  ringing,  morn- 
ing, noon  and  night.  Fatherhood  did  come 
to  the  great  dane,  but  it  wasn't  the  great 
Dane  Clark.  It  was  his  great  dane  pup, 
who  sired  a  litter  of  six. 


Nome  

Address  

City  Sto»e 
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RNEST  HEMINGWAYS 

THE  MACOMBER  AFFAIR 


Also  starring 


ROBERT  PRESTON 


with  REGINALD  DENNY  •  JEAN  GILLIE  '  Screenplay  by  Casey  Robinson  and  Seymour  Bennett  •  Directed  by  ZOLTAN 


son  •  Released  thru  United  Artists 


WINNER  OF  THE  1945  ACADEMY  AWARD 


WITH 

A 


DIRECTED  BY 


J.  CARROL  NAISH  JEAN  N 
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FOR  'MILDRED  PIERCE'  IN  ANOTHER  HI  STORY- MAKING  ROLE! 
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CURRENT  FILMS 
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IT'S  A  WONDERFUL  LIFE 


Can  you  blame  a  girl  for  feeling  elated 
on  the  day  she  discovers  Tampax?  On 
the  day  she  really  proves  to  herself  how 
easy  and  neat  this  kind  of  monthly  pro- 
tection can  be — worn  internally,  invis- 
ible in  use  and  not  even  felt  when  in 
place  .  .  .  "What  a  blessing!"  You  can 
say  this  and  say  it  again,  every  time  that 
you  remember  the  discarded  belts,  pins 
and  other  external  rigging! 

Perfected  by  a  doc- 
tor, Tampax  is  modern 
and  streamlined  in 
every  respect.  Its  ab- 
sorbency  is  provided  by 
pure  surgical  cotton 
contained  in  smooth, 
slim  applicators.  Your 
hands  need  not  even 
touch  the  Tampax,  for  daintiness  is  the 
motto.  No  odor;  no  chafing;  easy  dis 
posal.  No  embarrassing  bulges  or  ridges 
under  the  clothing. 

.  Tampax  is  comfortable  at  all  times. 
fust  think  of  the  difference  as  compared 
with  older,  more  familiar  methods.  A 
whole  month's  quota  will  slide  into  your 
purse.  ...  At  drug  stores  and  notion 
counters  in  3  absorbencies  (Regular, 
Super,  Junior)  to  suit  personal  needs  on 
different  days.  Tampax  Incorporated, 
Palmer,  Mass. 


Liberty  Films— RKO 
* 

TILLTHECLOUDSROLLBY 


MCM 
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Accepted  for  Advertising 
by  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
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20th  Century-Fox 
* 

LADY  IN  THE  LAKE 


MCM 

Screens  and 


Selected  2?y 


You  can  always  count  on  Frank  Capra  giving  a  warm 
human  touch  to  his  films,  and  with  Jimmy  Stewart, 
back  from  the  Army  for  his  first  movie  role,  to  enact 
this  fascinatingly  contrived  story,  you  can't  lose. 
"They"  say  it's  an  Oscar- worthy  performance,  and 
you'll  probably  agree.  It  all  started  when  Philip  Van 
Doren  Stern  wrote  the  essay,  "The  Greatest  Gift." 
That  also  can  be  applied  as  a  critique.  Jimmy  plays  the 
small-town  boy,  forced  to  take  over  his  father's  busi- 
ness when  he  longs  to  see  the  world.  Donna  Reed  joins 
his  struggle  to  provide  for  their  small  family  and  to 
combat  the  miserly,  power-seeking  dealings  of  the 
town's  wealthiest  man,  Lionel  Barrymore,  at  his 
"Scroogiest"  best.  When  all  hope  disappears  Jimmy  s 
ill-expressed  wish  he  had  never  been  born  comes  true. 


Mammoth  musical  based  on  the  life  and  ballads  of  the 
late  composer,  Jerome  Kern,  this  great  big  Technicolor 
production  features  just  about  every  star  on  the  Metro 
lot  in  lavish  specialties:  Sinatra  sings,  June  Allyson, 
Van  Johnson,  Lucille  Bremer  dance,  Judy  Garland, 
Kathryn  Grayson,  Tony  Martin,  Dinah  Shore  and  Lena 
Home  warble— it's  a  long  and  glittering  list.  Though 
the  film  is  top-heavy  with  talent,  it  really  cries  for  a 
comedian  of  Red  Skelton's  calibre.  More  laughs  and 
less  glamor  would  have  resulted  in  a  better  show.  As 
it  stands  "TTCRB"  is  a  somewhat  stodgy  biography, 
with  Robert  Walker  working  hard  to  humanize  the 
sketchily  written  role  of  Kern.  Van  Heflm  contributes 
the  keenest  performance  as  Kern's  faithful  friend  and 
arranger.    Best  number  in  film:  "I  Won't  Dance. 


The  trio,  Producer  deRocherriont,  Director  Hathaway 
and  Writer  Monks,  who  inaugurated  the  newsdrama 
technique  so  successfully  in  "The  House  on  92nd 
Street "  collaborates  on  this  exciting  film  based  on  the 
activity  of  the  O.S.S.  They  use  no  painted  Hollywood 
sets  when  they  put  stars  James  Cagney,-  instructor  on 
espionage,  Annabella,  Frank  Latimore  and  Richard 
Conte  members  of  Group  77,  through  their  paces.  An 
added  fillip  to  interest  audience  is  the  f  act  that  one  ot 
them  is  a  phoney,  known  only  to  Cagney  and  the  U.b.b. 
director  Walter  Abel.  But  there  are  more  thrills  per 
minute  when  Cagney  takes  over  the  mission,  completes 
it  and  just  at  the  point  of  departure  from  danger  falls 
into  the  brutal  hands  of  the  Gestapo,  What  happens 
then?    That's  what  you'll  want  to  see  for  yourselt. 


For  mystery  fans,  and  those  who  like  a  new  approach, 
Robert  Montgomery's  direction  of  Raymond  Chandler  s 
Marloive,  private  detective,  will  meet  with  avid  inter- 
est But  for  others,  not  so  hep,  his  new  technique,  which 
you  read  about  in  the  February  Screenland,  will  take 
a  bit  of  getting  used  to— it's  as  strange  to  the  eyes  as 
the  talkies  were  to  our  ears  back  in  1929.  There  s  room 
for  improvement,  but,  as  is,  it's  engrossing  film  fare 
Let's  give  Audrey  Totter  a  hand,  too,  for  helping  Bob 
carry  through  his  idea  with  such  remarkable  success. 
Throughout  the  entire  film  she  is  required  to  play  di- 
rectly to  the  camera,  and  that's  not  easy.  Leon  Ames, 
Jayne  Meadows,  Lloyd  Nolan  and  Tom  Tully  play 
the  important  roles  in  the  case  of  the  missing  woman. 
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I  chose  these 


The  two  blocks  of 
sterling  inlaid  at 
backs  of  bowls  and 
handles  of  most  used 
spoons  and  forks. 
They  make  this  sil- 
verplate  stay  lovelier 
longer.  Fifty-two 
piece  set  $68.50  with 
chest,  (tax  free) 


HOLMES  &  EDWARDS  \ 
STERLING  INLAID0 
SILVERPLATE 


Copyright  1347,  Tna  International  Silver  Co.,  Holmes  &  Edwards  Division, 
Meriden.  Conn.  Sold  in  Canada  by:  The  T.  Eaton  Co. ,  ltd. ,  °Rej.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off , 


TUFFENAIL 

Enhance  and  glorify  the  natural 
beauty  of  lovely  nails  .  .  . 

Hollywood's  own  daily  nail- 
care  with  easy-to-use  applica- 
tor. Nails  stay  lovelier  longer  ,  . 

with  TUfFENAIL.  bc$ 
AT  ALL  5  AND  We  STORE  COSMETIC  COUNTERS 


SONG  POEMS 


WANTED 

To  be  Set  to  Music 

w  Publishers  need  new  songs!    Submit  one  or  more  or 
■*  your  best  poems  for  immediate  consideration.   Any  sub- 
ject.   Send  poem.    PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS  MADE. 

+  FIVESTARMUSICMASTERS.  605  BeaconBldg. . Boston. Mass. 


BeYourOwnMUSICTeacher 

LEARN  AT  HOME  FOR  LESS  THAN  7c  A  DAY 

Simple  as  A-B-C.  Vuur  lessont*  consisi  of  real  selections. 
lusLead  of  tiresome  exercises.  You  read  real  notes — no 
'■numbers"  or  Uick  music.  Some  of  our  850. 00 U  students 
are  band  LEADERS.  Everything  is  In  print  and  pictures. 
First  you  are  tuid  what  to  do.  Then  a  picture  shows  you 
'  how.  Soon  you  may  become  an  excellent  musician. 
Mail  ftiupon  for  our  illustrated  Free  Book 
and  Print  and  Picture  Sample.  Mention 
your  lavoi  lie  instrument.  U.  S.  School  of 
Music.  1193  Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.Y.  10,  N.Y. 


FREE 
BOOKIET 


u.  s 


School  of  Music,  1193  Brunswick  Bldg.,  H.f.  10.  N.Y. 

urn  otnd  me  Tree  Booklet  and  print  and  Picture  Sample, 
ould  like  to  play  GVame  Instrument). 


(Please  Print) 


NORA  PRENTISS— Warners 

This  engrossing  melodrama  marks  Ann 
Sheridan's  return  to  the  screen,  and  while 
she  plays  the  title  role  with  a  fine  under- 
standing, the  story  really  spotlights  her  co- 
star,  Kent  Smith.  His  nicely  restrained 
characterization  of  the  doctor,  schedule-rid- 
den in  his  home  as  well  as  in  his  office, 
grows  intense  when  his  infatuation  with  the 
friendly  warm-hearted  nightclub  singer 
turns  to  a  deep-seated  love  that  wrecks  his 
home,  career  and  finally  his  life.  Melodra- 
matic? Yes,  indeed!  But  Ann  Sheridan's 
fans  will  probably  regret  that  the  story 
doesn't  give  her  a  better  break.  Seen  to  fine 
advantage  in  the  important  roles  are 
Bruce  Bennett,  Robert  Alda,  John  Ridgely, 
Wanda  Hendrix  and  Rosemary  DeCamp. 


MAGNIFICENT  DOLL — Universal- International 

Ginger  Rogers'  starring  film  for  Skirball- 
Manning,  while  it  may  not  be  authentic  in 
historical  detail,  is  certainly  something  to 
see.  A  free  hand  has  been  given  to  dress  up 
the  sets,  as  well  as  the  star,  adding  glamor 
to  the  already  colorful  history  of  Dolly 
Madison.  David  Niven,  though  we'd  have 
liked  him  to  play  a  more  sympathetic  role, 
is  nonetheless  fascinating  as  Aaron  Burr, 
whose  love  for  Dolly  leads  him  to  give  up 
the  Presidency  of  the  Union  which  he  in- 
tends to  turn  into  a  kingdom.  He  definitely 
adds  excitement  with  his  daredevil  ways, 
and  almost  wins  the  fair  lady  until  Burgess 
Meredith  makes  his  appearance  as  James 
Madison,  the  sincere,  faithful  and  adamant 
defender  of  democracy.  A  new  man  who'll 
attract  is  Horace  McNally,  as  Dolly's  first 
Quaker  husband,  who  dies  in  the  plague. 
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SWELL  GUY — Universal- international 

That's  just  what  Sonny  Tufts,  playing  the 
central  character,  isn't  in  this  Mark  Hel- 
linger  production  with  its  tongue-in-cheek 
title.  But  Sonny,  the  actor,  gives  it  every- 
thing he's  got,  as  he  delineates  the  flashy 
war  correspondent  who  comes  home  in  a 
blaze  of  glory  to  work  his  wiles  on  the 
town's  playgirl,  Ann  Blyth,  with  as  little 
conscience  as  he  corrupts  his  own  brother's 
wife,  Ruth  Warrick.  Even  his  mother,  Mary 
Nash,  believes  he  will  never  be  anything  but 
a  scoundrel.  The  only  person  who  brings 
out  the  least  glimmer  of  goodness  in  him  is 
his  young  nephew,  Donald  Devlin,  whom 
he  rescues  from  a  train  tunnel  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  own  life.   A  satisfying  finis. 

ScREENLAND 


BEDELIA— Eagle-Lion 

The  only  clue  that  a  mystery  is  about  to  be 
unfolded  in  the  film  version  of  Vera  Cas- 
pary's  novel  is  Bedelia's  black  pearl  ring, 
appraised  as  a  valuable  specimen  but  which 
she  claims  to  be  a  cheap  gewgaw.  But 
springing  from  that  clue,  there  are  incidents 
galore  which  point  to  the  very  lurid  past  of 
Bedelia,  the  sweet  and  lovable  wife  of  Char- 
lie Carrington.  The  story  is  so  gradually 
and  capably  built  that  when  the  climax 
comes  it  carries  the  powerful  punch  of  dy- 
namite. Margaret  Lockwood  and  Ian  Hun- 
ter (it's  good  to  see  him  again)  deserve  a 
great  deal  of  praise  for  maintaining  the  sus- 
pense. Barry  K.  Barnes,  too,  is  fine  as  the 
persevering  investigator,  showing  a  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  the  culprit's  plight. 


THE  CAPTIVE  HEART— Eagle- Lion 

Life  in  a  prison  camp  can't  exactly  be  called 
jolly,  but  the  English  cast  of  Ealing  Stu- 
dios' version  of  Patrick  Kirwan's  original 
story  enact  it  with  their  usual  and  admir- 
able stout-heartedness.  Michael  Redgrave, 
emerging  as  a  movie  personality  who,  no 
doubt,  will  be  listed  among  your  favorites, 
plays  the  romantic  role — that  of  a  Czech 
patriot  who  falls  in  love  with  Rachel  Kemp- 
son  (Mrs.  Michael  Redgrave  in  private 
life),  the  wife  of  the  man  whose  identity  he 
appropriates.  Others  adding  substantially 
to  the  love  motif  are  Derek  Bond  and  Jane 
Barrett.  But  for  the  most  part  this  film  is 
concerned  in  giving  a  frank  report  of  treat- 
ment in  a  German  prison  camp — and,  inci- 
dentally, showing  pleasure  afforded  by  wel- 
come services  of  the  Red  Cross.  Unrelenting 
hope  pulls  this  film  out  of  the  doleful  class. 


AFFAIRS  OF  GERALDINE— Republic 

Jane  Withers'  newest  opus  plays  safe  with 
the  Lonely  Hearts  theme  by  a  partly  seri- 
ous, partly  comic  treatment.  The  story  takes 
Jane  from  the  over-zealous  attentions  her 
brothers  are  giving  the  problem  of  "getting 
her  a  husband"  to  the  big  city  where  she  be- 
comes a  valued  employee  of  the  Hartwell 
Matrimonial  Club.  She's  very  successful  in 
finding  spouses  for  customers,  but  is  too 
busy  to  win  one  for  herself — until  she  finds 
Charles  Quigley,  a  smooth  operator  "work- 
ing" the  Clubs  for  wealthy  wives.  How- 
ever, Jimmy  Lydon,  her  small-town  swain, 
rescues  her  in  the  nick  of  time  and  they 
settle  down  to  run  the  town's  fire  engine. 
( More  Reviews  on  page  23) 
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Here's  the  year's  biggest  laugh 
. . .  about  a  country  maid 
who  lays  down  the  law 
to  a  Congressman! 


S  C  R  E  E  N  L  A  N  D 
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GIRLS!  Want 
quick  curls  ? 


WHAT  girl  doesn't  want  quick  curls 
these  days!  Especially  when  that 
favorite  fella  gives  you  a  call  at  the  last 
minute.  With  New  Wildroot  Hair  Set  you 
cansetthatfavorite  hair- 
do in  less  time.  It's  abso- 
lutely tops  for  quick  good 
grooming  that's  so  im- 
portant these  days.  New 
Wildroot  Hair  Set  con- 
tains processed  Lanolin. 
Leaves  any  textureofhair 
soft,  natural-looking,  and 
at  its  lovely  best.  Re- 
places old-fashioned 
thick  gummy  wave  sets. 
Light  bodied.  Faster  dry- 
ing. Lets  you  style  your 
favorite  hair-do  at  home 
quickly,  without  fuss  or 
disappointment. 


NEW  WILDROOT  HAIR  SET 


SONGS  \ 
PUBLISHED  {) 

m 

ADVANCE 
ROYALTY 


SONGWRITERS 


your  songs  or  poems  today.  Music 
|  written  for  your  words  without  charge*. 
Records,  copies,  copyright  furnished.  We 
have  helped  many  new  writers  find  their 
first  success.  Let  us  try  to  help  you. 

HOLLYWOOD  TUNESMITHS 

11537  No.  Vine  St.Dept.  M  IB  Hollywood  28,  CsL 


Prepare  for  experience  as  a  Trained 
Practical  Nurse.  Ages  18  to  56.  Many  earn 
while  learning.  Easy  payment  plan.  Write  for 
facts  and  fascinating  free  samplelesson  pages. 

WAYNE  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  NURSING,  Inc. 

2301  N.  Wayne  Ave.,  Dept.  AD-14, Chicago  14,  Illinois 


LANA 
TURNER 


JOAN 
CRAWFORD 


Give  and  Take! 

It's  a  fascinating  game.  So  why  don't 
you  try  it  with  your  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  movies?  If  your  suggestions 
and  opinions  are  good,  they  will  be  en- 
thusiastically received  by  the  stars, 
producers,  writers,  and  all  those  highly 
trained  craftsmen  who  give  you  your 
number  one  entertainment.  Jot  down 
your  inspiring  ideas  and  send  them  to 
Fans'  Forum.  Monthly  awards  for  the 
best  letters  published :  $10.00,  $5.00  and 
ten  $1.00  prizes.  Closing  date  is  the. 
2Sth  of  the  month. 

Please  address  your  letters  to  Fans' 
Forum,  Screenland,  37  West  57th 
Street,  New  York  City  19,  New  York. 


upon  her,  and  so  the  stars  that  compose  this 
magic  land  can  be  assured  that  everyone  is 
ready  and  eager  to  soak  up  stories  that  con- 
cern them.  It  certainly  isn't  doing  a  star's 
rating  any  good  when  you  consider  that  she 
steadily  loses  popularity  by  having  so  many 
family  rifts  before  her  public. 

If  you  look  at  the  really  successful  wom- 
en of  Hollywood — Ingrid  Bergman,  Bette 
Davis,  Dorothy  Larnour  and  others— you 
see  'that  they  are  the  ones  who  have  kept 
their  private  troubles  out  of  the  limelight. 

Here's  hoping  that  Lana  and  others  get 
the  good  roles  they  deserve.  Let's  see  them 
more  often  on  the  screen  arid  less  before 
the  divorce  courts. 

PAT  KUHNS,  Bremerton,  Washington 


ACCENT  ON  CAREER 
First  Prize  Letter 
#10.00 

Why  is  it  that  stars  who  say  they  want  to 
become  "better  actresses  or  actors"  concen- 
trate on  their  personal  life  more  than  their 
life  in  front  of  the  camera?  Lana  Turner 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  she  hoped  that 
her  studio  would  give  her  more  chances  at 
some  heavy  dramatic  work,  such  as  her  role 
in  "The  Postman  Always  Rings  Twice," 
yet  in  the  newspapers  and  fan  magazines 
she  is  always  in  some  sort  of  personal  trou- 
ble. Either  she  is  worried  about  the  current 
color  of  her  hair  or  whom  she  should  marry 
next.  I  personally  think  that  Lana  could 
become  a  very  good  actress,  but  why  doesn't 
somebody  suggest  that  she  spend  some  of 
her  time  at  home  studying  for  a  good  role? 

Laraine  Day  is  another  girl  who  has  po- 
tential ability.  But  recently  there  were 
stories  about  her  marriage  split.  Deanna 
Durbin,  Carole  Landis  and  a  few  others 
have  also  let  their  private  lives  overrule 
their  careers. 

Hollywood  has  the  eyes  of  the  world 


ENDURING  "I  DCs" 
Second  Prize  Letter 
0.00 

Joan  Crawford's  continuous  progress  up 
the  ladder  of  fame,  her  ambition  to  keep 
going  places,  delights  and  wins  applause 
from  her  thousands  of  fans  throughout  the 
country. 

My  interest  in  the  Crawford  woman's  ca- 
reer is  deep  and  sincere.  Maybe  because  I 
saw  and  admired  her  years  ago  when  she 
appeared  at  an  inn  in  Chicago.  Even  then 
(and  she  was  not  one  of  the  most  glamor- 
ous girls  in  the  revue)  she  possessed  an  out- 
standing something — something  the  other 
chorines  lacked.  Joan's  dainty  slippered 
feet  seemed  to  tap  determination  as  she 
tripped  the  light  fantastic  to  the  tunes  of 
"Vamp  Your  Little  Lady"  and  "Way  Down 
Yonder  in  New  Orleans." 

Joan  remains  charming  and  beautiful. 
She  continues  to  gain  wisdom  and  to  profit 
by  her  many  experiences.  But  will  too  many 
remarriages  and  divorces  rob  her  of  all 
that's  good  and  fine?  Will  another  matri- 
monial venture  lessen  her  popularity?  Fans 
are  commencing  to  jabber  about  my  favor- 
ite lady. 

Our  Hollywood  pets  cannot  keep  on  cast- 
ing off  husbands  one  after  another— bounc- 
( Pease  turn  to  page  20) 
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Screenland 


Most  beauty-wise  stars  are 
also  budget-wise.  They  plan  for 
good  looks,  make  pennies  count 

BEAUTY,"  said  Arleen  Whelan 
thoughtfully,  "is  like  everything 
else:  you  can  spend  as  much  or  as 
little  on  it  as  you  like.  And  I  remember 
hearing  a  little  verse  when  I  was  small," 
she  added  with  a  twinkle.  "It  went  like 
this: 

'Do  it  yourself  and  save  a  dime, 
It  only  takes  a  little  time.'  " 


We  thought  this  made  a  great  deal  of 
sense  and  it  set  our  mind  running  on  the 
idea  of  beauty  budgets.  A  recent  survey 
of  what  all  of  us  spend  to  keep  ourselves 
looking  our  loveliest  discovered  that  out 
of  every  hundred  dollars  smart  American 
girls  spend  on  personal  expenses,  clothes, 
shoes,  hats,  lipsticks,  hairdos,  manicure, 
facials  and  so  on,  from  seven  to  nine  dol- 
lars goes  into  the  cosmetic  side  of  good 
grooming. 

How  close  is  this  to  what  you  spend? 
Are  you  trying  to  make  a  pert  little  hat 


By 

Josephine 
Felts 


make  up  for  the  fact  your  hair  isn't  as 
smooth  and  shining  as  it  should  be?  Or  a 
new  piece  of  costume  jewelry  on  your 
wrist  draw  attention  away  from  the  fact 
that  your  nails  need  a  new  coat  of  polish? 

Don't  do  it!  No  screen  star  would 
dream  of  trying  to  get  away  with  that, 
and  the  chances  are  you  can't,  either. 
Instead,  budget  your  beauty,  make  it 
really  your  "saving"  grace.  If  you  haven't 
quite  as  much  money  as  you  wish  you 
had  to  spend  on  yourself,  and  who  has? 
.  .  .  then  after  you  make  up  your  beauty 
budget  remember  Arleen's  clever  little 
verse  and  "do  it  yourself."  This  will  cut 
down  costs. 

Probably  number  one  on  your  list,  the 
can't-do-withouts  are  your  lipstick  and 
powder.  Your  nail  polish  runs  a  close 
second. 

For  your  hair,  normally  one  third  of 
your  expenditure  should  be  considered. 
Lots  of  people,  particularly  masculine 
people,  are  going  to  judge  your  whole 
good  grooming  on  how  well  your  hair 
looks.  A  little  (Please  turn  to  page  18) 


Arleen  knows  the  beauty 
value  of  that  whiff  of 
her  favorite  perfume 
sprayed     behind  ears. 


With  pretty  lips  like  these,  who  wouldn't 
take  special  pains  with  lipstick  brush!  Arleen 
Whelan,  famous  for  lovely  hair,  is  currently 
featured  in  Paramount's  "Suddenly  It's  Spring." 


Beauty 

Yowl  Savwy  Gxaau 
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SCREENLAND 


CHARLES  R.  ROGERS  ™5 


TO  M  hi ) 


play  ike  -fw^cs  -that 
imade  -tfve»«  ■famous... 

"Marie" 
"I'm  Getting  Sentimental 
Over  You" 
"Green  Eyes" 
"Object  Of  My  Affections" 
/ 


S  C  I!  E  E  N  I<  A  N  It 
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There's  new  beauty  in  Bias- 
Cup,  the  bra  whose  patented 
feature  holds  your  breasts 

gently  but  firmly  in  place... 
prevents  shoulder  straps  from 
slipping:  In  individualized 
cup  depths  at  better  stores. 

Write  for  NEW  Beauty  Hint  Booklet 


Made  by 


MODa 


BRASSIERES 


DEPT.  3H      358  Filth  Ave..  New  Yorkl 

*U.  S.  PAT.  NO.  2267595 


POEMS  WANTED 

I —  For  Musical  Setting  > 
Mother,  Home.  Love.  Sacred.  Patriotic,  Comic 
or  any  subject.  Don't  Delay  — Send  us  your 
Original  Poem  at  once  —  for  immediate  con- 
sideration and  FREE  Rhyming  Dictionary. 
RICHARD  BROTHERS 
28  WOODS  BUILDING  —  CHICAGO  X.  ILL. 


High  School  Course 

at  Home 


Many  Finish  in  2  Years 

I  Go  as  rapidly  as  your  time  and  abilities  permit.  Course 
equivalent  to  resident  school  work — prepares  for  college 
entrance  exams.  Standard  H.S.  texts  supplied.  Diploma. 

Credit  for  H.  8.  subjects  already  completed.  Single  subjects  if  de- 
sired. High  school  education  ia  very  important  for  advancement  In 
business  and  industry  and  socially.  Don't  be  handicapped  tall  your 
life.  Be  a  High  School  graduate.  Start  your  training  now.  Free 
I  Bulletin  on  request.  No  obligation. 

I  American  School.  Dept.  H  -35,  Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago 37 


to  DIM-OUT 


DAYS 

If  you  "dim-out" 
certain  days  on 
your  calendar — 
if  you  give  up 
things  you  like  to  do  —  Chi-Ches-Ters 
Pills  may  brighten  your  month.  They 
give  welcome  relief  from  cramps,  head- 
ache and  nervous  irritability  of  functional 
menstrual  pain  due  to  muscular  contrac- 
tion. Take  them  a  day  or  two  in  advance 
and  say  "yes"  to  that  invitation. 
All  Leading  Druggists  Carry 

Chi-Ches-Ters  Pills 

Forrelieffrom" ' periodic  functionaldistress" 
50  CENTS  AND  LARGER  ECONOMY  SIZES. 
FREE-Illustrated  booklet  of  intimatefactsevery 
woman  should  know.  Mailed  in  plain  wrapper. 
Write:  CHICHESTER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Dept.  1-3  Philadelphia  46,  Po. 


Beauty,  Your  Saving  Grace 

Continued  from  page  16 


elbow  power,  with  a  brush  to  help  you, 
works  that  natural  shine  into  your  locks 
in  a  way  to  give  you  a  beauty  reputation, 
and  costs  you  nothing.  Movie  stars  are 
agreed  that  a  good  permanent  is  not  only 
basic  but  a  saving.  Because  with  this  to 
work  with  you  can  do  your  own  sham- 
pooing and  setting.  Don't  overlook  the 
value  of  using  tried-and-true  shampoos, 
either  soap  or  soapless  as  you  prefer,  and 
top  off  this  part  of  your  hair  treatment 
with  the  right  rinse. 

Care  of  your  skin  is  the  next  big  de- 
partment. If  you've  an  eye  for  essentials, 
pick  out  a  cleansing  cream  that  has  a 
rich  base  and  will  double  as  a  lubricating 
aid.  Use  it  generously  and  regularly.  At 
night  after  it  has  left  your  skin  clean, 
soft,  and  refreshed,  pat  a  little  into  the 
areas  around  your  eyes  and  mouth  to  in- 
sure against  tiny  lines.  Include,  too,  a 
good  soapy  scrub  with  mild  pure  com- 
plexion soap.  As  an  important  addition 
to  this  part  of  your  list,  have  on  your 
shelf  one  of  those  special  deep  cleansers 
of  either  the  liquid  or  mealy  types  and 
use  it  as  often  as  your  skin  requires 
brightening.  You  won't  have  to  buy  this 
as  often  as  your  cream,  won't  use  it  up 
as  fast,  but  plan  to  have  it  on  hand.  A 
few  pennies  here  every  few  months  brings 
a  large  beauty  reward. 

Your  hands  are  in  the  family,  too,  so 
keep  your  fingers  soft  and  lovable.  Your 
favorite  hand  lotion  or  cream  does  this 
for  you.  Its  cost  is  tiny  and  it  is  a  must 
on  any  budget,  as  are  your  deodorant  and 
depilatory. 

In  the  glamor  aisle  comes  makeup. 
And  here  don't  forget  that  makeup  in- 
cludes nail  polish  both  for  fingers  and 
toes.  Lipstick  and  powder  are  basic 
musts,  but  they  are  not  the  whole  make- 
up story.  "I  used  to  think  that  was  all  I 
needed,"  confided  one  popular  teen-age 
starlet  ruefully.  "But  I  know  better 
now!"  Take  a  tip  from  her  and  as  you 
assemble  a  lipstick  wardrobe  keep  an  eye 
on  that  hair-skin-hands  section. 

Your  eyes  deserve  attention,  also,  so 
mascara  should  line  up  beside  your  lip- 


stick. Used  skilfully,  it  will  take  only 
little  from  the  budget. 

Money  you  spend  for  beauty  is  a  very 
individual  matter.  In  making  your  plans, 
take  into  consideration  your  very  best 
feature.  Spend  a  little  more  on  it  than  on 
other  things.  The  girl  with  the  smile  that 
wins  may  sensibly  go  in  for  more  lipsticks 
than  the  girl  whose  mouth  is  not  her  best 
feature.  If  your  eyes  are  so  charming 
they  make  people  forget  almost  every- 
thing else,  you'll  want  a  whole  delightful 
battery  of  eye  beauty  aids.  While  if 
you're  known  as  the  girl  with  the  gor- 
geous hair,  up  the  hair  section  of  your 
beauty  budget. 

Very  often  a  little  extra  money  spent 
on  what  I  call  permanent  beauty  equip- 
ment will  be  a  saving  in  the  long  run. 
Here  I  mean  things  you  do  not  buy  every 
month,  such  things  as  that  good  brush, 
your  manicure  kit  with  its  convenient 
and  lasting  files,  orange  wood  sticks,  clip- 
pers, and  the  hand  products  that  go  with 
it.  Have  good  ones  and  take  care  of  them. 
This  is  a  little  like  spending  extra  money 
once  a  year  for  a  good  coat  that  will  last 
and  last  and  do  you  credit. 

No  beauty  budget  is  complete  without 
a  "just-because"  section.  In  a  way  it  is 
more  important  than  anything  else.  In  it 
are  such  lovelies  as  perfume,  toilet  water, 
cologne,  big  jumbo  bath  soaps,  bubble 
bath,  sachets  and  what  you  like — all  the 
little  things  that  make  beauty  luxurious. 
If  you  are  one  of  the  fortunates  with  a 
BIG  beauty  budget,  you  can  spend  up  to 
half  of  it  right  here.  One  of  my  favorite 
stars  does.  But  if  yours  is  not-so-big- 
budget,  a  little  money  spent  here  with 
care  will  give  you  a  lot  of  pleasure. 

Recently  I  asked  a  very  pretty  starlet 
with  a  reputation  for  beauty  wisdom  and 
money  wisdom,  too,  how  she  managed 
that  expensively  fragrant  air  she  seemed 
to  have.  "It's  a  secret,"  she  said. 

"But  you'll  tell?" 

"Yes,  I'll  tell,"  she  laughed.  "I  pin  my 
favorite  little  sachet  inside  my  slip  and 
always  use  toilet  water.  That  is  how  to 
make  a  little  go  a  long,  long  way." 


Jack  Benny  congratulates  two  former  members  of  his  radio  show  on  the  success 
they've  made  on  their  own  broadcast:  Phil  Harris  and  Alice  Faye,  and  Dennis  Day. 
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SCREENLAND 


Are  you  in  the  ^? 


Which  gal  can  wear  bangs  best  ? 

□  Bobs 

□  Sue 

□  Pam 

A  hairdo  should  fit  the  face  that  wears  it. 
The  pageboy's  okay  for  Pam's  oval  face. 
But  for  chubby-cheeked  Sue,  bangs  are 
bad.  So-o?  Babs  could  use  the  bangs: 
they're  best  suited  to  her  long  features. 
For  coiffure-allure,  be  sure  your  hairdo 
befriends  your  type  of  face.  And  for  con- 
fidence, on  problem  days,  remember  Kotex 
befriends  your  daintiness.  Yes!  There's  a 
deodorant  inside  each  Kotex  napkin.  See  how 
this  Kotexsafeguard  helps  you  stay  charming ! 


Could  she  look  bellhop-trim,  by— 

□  Steaming  in  a  Turkish  bath 

□  Dusk-to-dawn  jitferbugging 
D  Wearing  a  girdle 

Now  there's  the  "bellhop  look"  she'd  like! 
A  girdle  will  help.  The  kind  that  belittles 
her  waist,  straightens  that  slump.  Girdles 
are  made  so  cleverly  nowadays,  you  scarcely 
know  you're  wearing  them.  Like  Kotex  .  .  . 
and  Kotex  Belts.  For  Kotex  is  made  with 
lasting  softness  .  .  .  made  to  stay  soft  while 
you  wear  it.  And  that  adjustable  Kotex 
Wonderform  Belt  fits  so  comfortably, 
smoothly  (it's  elastic)  .  .  .  lets  you  bend 
freely  without  binding. 


When  he  admires  your  dress,  do  you  say 

□  "Really?  This  old  sack?" 

□  "Are  you  kidding?" 
O  "Thank  you" 

Some  gals  imagine  they  must  shrug  off 
a  compliment.  Such  tactics  embarrass  a 
fellow!  When  he  tosses  a  bouquet  your 
way — catch  it.  Sweetly  say,  "Thank  you." 
Giving  out  with  the  right  answers  is  a 
mark  of  poise.  It's  smooth,  too  (at  certain 
times)  to  know  the  right  answer  to  your 
sanitary  protection  needs.  Kotex — naturally ! 
Because  you  get  extra  protection  with 
Kotex  exclusive  safety  center.  You're  poised 
because  Kotex  banishes  embarrassment! 


If  you're  higher  than  your  squire, 
should  you — 

□  Wait  for  a  taller  date 
D  Come  down  to  earth 

□  Play  stooper-woman 

What  if  he  isn't  tall  and  terrific?  A  short 
beau  in  tow  is  worth  ten  highboys  on- the 
loose.  If  you  like  him,  come  down  to 
earth:  avoid  towering  hats  .  .  .  swap  spike 
heels  for  new,  smart  flats!  No  need  to 
stoop.  Even  at  "those"  times,  your  bearing 
can  be  poised  and  proud,  because  with 
the  help  of  Kotex,  no  telltale  outlines  show. 
Those  flat  pressed  ends  of  Kotex  prevent 
revealing  outlines  .  .  .  send  your  confi- 
dence soaring! 


taw 


m®  women  choose  m  w  m^ 


Ooq 


KANT  in  every  Kotex 


napkin 


at"0 


ex 
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NO  DULL 
DRAB  HAIR 

When  You  Use  This  Amazing 

4  Purpose  Rinse 

LOVALON,  simple  and  quick  to  use  after 
a  shampoo,  does  these  4  things  to  give 
YOUR  hair  glamour  and  beauty: 

1.  Brings  out  lustrous  highlights. 

2.  Adds  a  rich,  natural  tint  to  hair. 

3.  Rinses  away  shampooorsoapfilm. 

4 .  Leaves  hair  soft,  easy  to  manage. 
LOVALON  does  not  permanently  dye  or 
bleach  —  merely  tints  the  hair  as  it  rinses. 
Comes  in  12  flattering  shades.  Try  Lovalon. 

At  stores  which  sell  toilet  goods 


25(  and  10c  sizes 


I  Lovely  solid  sterling  I 
I  silver  cushion  shape  I 
I  set  ring  in  your  own  I 
Blrthstone  Color  |K& 
given  for  selling  4 
boxes  Rosebud  Salve  I 
at  25c  each  remitting  I 
the  tl  .00  to  as.  Send  I 
No  Money.  Order  I 

4  Rosebud  Salve  by  one  cent  postcard.  I  

(Will  mail  ring  and  4  salve  now,  if  you  send  tl  .00  with  order.) 
ROSEBUD  PERFUME  CO.  Box  73,  W00DSB0R0.  MARYLAND. 


SONGWRITERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  IDEAS! 
HOLD  ALL  SONGS,  POEMS! 
Write  for  safe,  correct  procedure! 

SONG  SERVICE 

Dept.  16-333  West  56th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


DRAWforMONEY ! 


Be  An  Artist! 

Trained  Artists  Are  Capable  of 
Earning  $50,  $60,  $75  a  Week. 

It's  pleasant  and  interesting  to 
study  Art  the  W.S.A.  way.  COM- 
MERCIAL ART,  DESIGNING,  CAR- 
TOONING all  in  ONE  complete 
home  study  course.  No  previous 
Art  experience  necessary — hundreds 
have  profited  by  our  practical  meth- 
ods since  1914.  TWO  ART  OUT- 
FITS furnished.  Full  information 
in  FREE  BOOK.  "Art  for  Pleasure 
and  Profit."  (Available  under  G.  I.  Bill.) 

I 


FREE  BOOK  qives  detail 


SHINGTON    SCHOOL    OF  ART 
173H,     111S     IS    St.,     N.  W 
Washington  5.  D.  C. 


Widens  the  beauty  spotlight  is  on  YOU, 
here  are  star  tips  to  help  you  take  it 


Address . 
City .  . 


.  .  .  .  AGE 
)  State.  .  . 


Joan  Blondell  cheers  for  Beau  Cake,  the  grand  new  cake  makeup  with 
the  special  compartment  in  the  center  of  cake  for  applicator  sponge. 


A  present  for  a  new  baby  (boys,  too!)  from 
Dorothy  Cray,  who  knows  the  right  start. 


SMART  girls  who,  like  the  stars,  live 
up  to  what  their  audience  expects  of 
them  will  swoop  with  cries  of  delight 
on  a  new  beauty  gadget,  Beau  Cake.  It 
is  made  by  Cashmere  Bouquet  and  is 
a  revolutionary  cake  makeup,  in  a  wide 
range  of  colors.  The  formula  is  a  fine  one, 
and  the  big  special  feature  is  the  center 
compartment  (see  picture  above)  for  the 
applicator  sponge.  Keep  this  sponge  fresh 
and  clean  by  rinsing  it  with  cold  water. 
The  thing  we  like  best  about  all  this  is 
the  wonderful  non-drying  consistency  of 
the  cake.  And  you'll  be  proud  to  carry 
the  beautiful  pink  plastic  case. 


Dark-Eyes,  a  long-lasting  darkener  for  brows 
and  lashes  in  chic  box,  French  designed. 


Have  a  friend  who  has  a  baby?  Then 
you'll  want  to  know  about  this  attractive 
Baby  Box  from  Dorothy  Gray.  Can't 
start  a  girl  off  on  the  right  beauty  path 
too  soon.  Mother  and  baby  will  love  it. 
There's  baby  oil,  powder,  softening  skin 
cream,  and  anti-chafing  ointment. 

There's  a  good  old  South  American 
custom  that  clever  stars  have  made  their 
own  this  year.  The  senoritas  rub  them- 
selves with  fresh-scented  sachet  before 
they  dress  for  dancing.  Use  "Noncha- 
lant" sachet  powder,  made  by  Varva,  in 
this  way  and  you'll  find  yourself  making 
a  great  hit  with  your  dancing  partners. 
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■  /  A    GENUINE  REGISTERED  j; 

Keepsake 


To  symbolize  your  love,  choose  the 
diamond  ring  of  precious,  personal  meaning  .  .  . 
genuine  registered  Keepsake.    Each  diamond  is  indi- 
vidually and  expertly  selected  by  Keepsake  .  .  . 
its  pure,  fiery  beauty  enhanced  in  a  ring  setting  of 

enduring  loveliness.  Look  for  the  name 
"Keepsake"  engraved  in  the  ring,  and  the  nationally 
established  price  on  the  tag.  The  Keepsake 
Certificate  of  Guarantee  and  Registration  assures  ■ 
high  quality,  and  lasting  value.  Better  jewelers 
are  Keepsake  Jewelers. 
Prices  to  $3500. 


ARDEN  Set 
Engagement  Ring 

.  LAWRENCE  Set 
Engagement  Ring 

.  HEATHER  Set 
Engagement  Ring 
AUo  $100  to  2475 

LOWELL  Set 
■  Engagement  Ring 
AUo  $350 


All  rings  illustrated)  available  in 
white  as  well  as  natural  gold. 
Rings  enlarged  to  show  details. 
Prices  include  Federal  tax. 


KEEPSAKE  DIAMOND  RINGS,  A.  H.  Pond  Co.,  Inc. 
120  E.  Washington,  Syracuse  2,  New  York 


Please  send  the  useful  20-page  book,  "Trie  Etiquette  of  the  Engagement 
and  Wedding"  ...  a  complete  guide  to  social  correctness  in  planning 
the  betrothal  and  wedding  events  .  .  .  with  illustrations  and  prices  of 
Keepsake  Rings  and  the  name  of  the  nearest  Keepsake  Jeweler.  I  enclose 
10c  to  cover  mailing. 


Name... 


j^M^ggjPV«TlSI0Wg>^  City    SL  3.47 


SCREENLAND 
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CATALOG 

of  HOLLYWOOD  FASHIONS 

100  pages  of  gorgeous 
misses'  and  women's 
styles  —  suits,  coats, 
dresses,  blouses,  slacks, 
lingerie,  etc.  Also 
men's-wear,  shoes,  lug- 
gage, gifts,  housewares, 
etc.  Low  in  price,  high 
in  quality — 

MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

Send  one  dime  (no 
stomps)  to  cover  mail- 
ing &  handling  charges 

BETTY  CO-ED 

OF  HOLLYWOOD 

Dept.  F-27 
6253  HOLLYWOOD  BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD  28,  CALIFORNIA 


BETTY  CO-ED  OF  HOLLYWOOD,  Dept.  F-27 
6253  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hollywood  23,  Calif. 
Please  send  catalog.  I  enclose  a  dime. 


City- 


" BEFORE  &  AFTER!" 

Jam 

Read  this  new  book  about 
Plastic  Reconstruction. 
Tells  how  oasy  it  is  for 
noses  to  be  shaped— pro- 
truding ears,  thick  lips, 
wrinkles,  and  signs  of  age 
corrected.  Also  cleft  pal- 
ate, hare-lip  and  pendu- 
lous breasts.  Plastic  Sur- 
gery explained.  Elaborate 
illustrations..   125  pages. 
Only  25c  —  mail  coin  or 
stamps.  Glenvllle  Publish- 
ers, 60  E.  42d  St..  Dept. 
HA  New  York  17.  N.  Y.  j 

SONG  POEMS  WANTED 

70  BE  SET  TO  MUSIC 

Free  Examination.  Send  Your  Poems  to 

J.  CHAS.  McNEIL 

A.  B.  MASTER  OF  MUSIC 
510-V  So.  Alexandria  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 


Make  This  Easy 
-DAY  TEST 


r7 


Fans'  Forum 

Continued  from  page  14 


DO  YOU  WANT 

LONGER 


BRUNETTES  •  BLONDES  •  TITIANS 

Just  try  this  SYSTEM  on  yonr  hair  7  days  and  see 
if  you  are  really  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  Attractive 
Hair  that  can  so  often  capture  Love  and  Romance. 
MARVELOUS  HELP  FOR  DRY,  BRITTLE, 
BREAKING-OFF  HAIR.  WhenScalpandHaircon- 
ditions  are  normal  and  dry,  brittle,  breaking-off  hair  can  be 
retarded,  it  has  a  chance  to  get  longer,  much  more  attractive. 

Send  No  Money  •fully  Guaranteed 

Jost  try  the  JUELENE  SYSTEM  for  7  days.  Then  let  yonr 
mirror  prove  the  thrilling  results.  SEND  FOR  IT  NOW! 
C.  O.  D.  $1.00  plus  Government  charges.  It  is  fully  guar- 
anteed. Money  back  if  you  are  not  delighted.  Write  today! 
JUEL  CO..  4727  N.  Damen,  Dept.  B-602,  Chicago  25,  III. 


ing  romance  about  like  a  rubber  ball — and 
expect  to  remain  in  midair.  The  ball  is 
bound  to  bounce  back  and  hit  dirt! 

After  all,  we  smug  housewives  number  a 
mighty  hunk  of  the  percentage  of  the  mo- 
vie-going audience.  And,  believe  me,  we 
can  rebel.  (Our  husbands  fail  to  voice  their 
lines  all  through  wedded  bliss  as  meekly  or 
as  softly  as  they  murmured  that  "I  Do.") 
Of  course,  we  can't  expect  to  have  all  of 
Hollywood's  couples  be  Crosbys,  Cantors, 
Lloyds  or  Youngs.  Nevertheless,  this  advice 
to  our  lovely  Joan  Crawford :  Don't  let  too 
many  marriages  spoil  your  future  or  ca- 
reer. We  housewives  refuse  to  allow  "too 
many  cooks  to  spoil  our  soup." 

MADELINE  DAHL  NAGLE,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


WORTH  SIX  MILES 
#1.00 

Hollywood,  you  don't  know  what  a  thrill 
you  gave  us  by  sending  that  tall,  dark  and 
handsome  Helmut  Dantine  to  Quebec  to 
make  his  next  picture.  He  stayed  for  only 
a  week,  but  boy,  was  he  ever  super !  We 
came  about  six  miles  every  day  to  see  him 
and  it  was  surely  worthwhile.  Helmut  posed 
for  pictures  with  us  and  gave  us  his  auto^- 
graph  on  pictures  of  him  (thanks  to 
Screenland  for  them). 

We  would  like  more  and  more  big  colored 
pictures  of  him.  How  about  it?  He  surely 
deserves  bigger  breaks  than  he  is  getting. 
The  girls  and  I  have  chosen  him  our  favor- 
ite from  now  on. 

MARY  FREZELL,  Quebec,  P.  G.,  Canada 

WITH  GOD  ON  HIS  SIDE 
#1.00 

About  four  years  ago,  a  swell  fellow  by 
the  name  of  Lew  Ayres  declared  himself  a 
conscientious  objector.  Some  of  his  own 
fans  said  he  was  a  coward,  a  quitter,  and 
that  he  was  all  "washed  up"  as  a  movie 
actor.  Can  those  people — those  same  peo- 
ple— still  call  him  those  terrible  names  with- 
out turning  a  little  crimson  with  embarrass- 
ment? As  long  as  a  person  has  faith  in 
God,  whether  he  be  Catholic,  Jewish  or 
Protestant,  he  could  never  be  a  quitter  or 
a  coward. 

Lew  Ayres  is  back  now,  and  he's  better 
than  ever.  He's  come  back  because  he's 
had  courage  enough  to  stand  up  to  the  slan- 
der and  all  the  rotten  things  that  were  said 
about  him.  He's  back  because  God  was,  and 
still  is,  on  his  side. 

RUTH  KLEIN,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

DRAMATIC  DOOM 
#1.00 

If  a  star  is  acclaimed  because  of  his  or 
her  ability  to  sing,  dance  or  play  a  particu- 
lar instrument,  why  is  he  permitted,  in  the 
midst  of  his  career,  to  become  a  dramatic 
actor  and  thus  meet  with  such  dire  results? 

Specifically,  among  others,  I  am  thinking 
of  Deanna  Durbin,  Judy  Garland,  and 
George  Murphy.  Such  pictures  as  "Christ- 
mas Holiday,"  "The  Clock,"  and  "Having 
a  Wonderful  Crime"  were,  in  my  opinion, 
dismal  failures. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Ginger  Rog- 
ers is  the  most  notable  exception  to  the  rule, 
but  I've  been  wracking  my  brains  and  can 
think  of  no  others  who  fit  in  her  category. 

Lately,  I've  been  reading  that  movie  mo- 
guls hope  to  make  a  dramatic  star  of  Jose 
Iturbi.  Jose  Iturbi  without  his  piano !  Even 
the  thought  gives  me  shudders. 

DORIS  FARBER,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SHAKESPEARE  SAID  IT 
#1.00 

Many  years  ago  Shakespeare  philosoph- 


ized that  "Thoughts  are  things."  I  doubt  if 
Shakespeare  ever  visualized  how  real  the 
thoughts  of  authors,  script  writers,  and  di- 
rectors could  be  when  they  became  visual 
images  on  the  motion  picture  screens. 

It  seems  highly  commendable  that  pro- 
ductions which  inspire,  as  well  as  entertain, 
are  now  the  trend  in  Hollywood.  "Going 
My  Way,"  "Boys'  Town,"  "Bells  of  St. 
Mary's,"  "Sister  Kenny"  and  "Anna  and 
the  King  of  Siam"  are  a  few  of  the  many 
great  and  near-great  motion  pictures  in  this 
inspirational  category.  There  will  be  more, 
I  am  sure,  for  as  I  left  the  theater  after 
"Anna  and  the  King  of  Siam"  I  heard  a 
man's  voice  saying,  "That  should  show 
Hollywood  what  can  be  done  without  mushy 
love  scenes." 

Best  of  all  is  the  influence  motion  picture 
producers  may  yet  exert  over  literature.  I 
have  noted,  to  my  regret,  an  unidealistic 
and  viscereal  trend  in  modern  literature. 
Book  publishers  have  not  learned,  as  yet, 
the  movie  producers'  profitable  wisdom. 
True  recreation  brings  an  uplifting  sense  of 
hope,  a  belief  in  human  dignity,  and  vicari- 
ous experience  by  which  we  may  under- 
stand or  respect  our  fellows. 

Time  was  when  I  could  go  to  a  movie 
several  times  a  week  if  I  chose.  Now  two 
small  children  dictate  that  this  is  a  rare 
and  cherished  privilege.  I  expend  my  choice 
with  care  and  I  am  always  grateful  for  a 
"good  picture"  that  recreates  me  into  a 
more  patient,  tolerant,  and  hopeful  parent. 

MRS.  HELEN  HOUSEHOLDER,  Pleasanton,  Calif. 

LETTER  FROM  BELGIUM 
#1.00 

This  is  a  letter  from  a  stranger.  I  am  a 
Belgian  boy.  I  know  my  opinion  about  films 
doesn't  mean  a  lot  to  you  all,  but  it  brings 
some  words  of  love  and  warm  feeling  com- 
ing right  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  And 
that  means  something,  I  think. 

This  very  week  I  went  to  the  pictures 
and  saw  Judy  Garland,  Tom  Drake  and 
Margaret  O'Brien  in  "Meet  Me  in  St. 
Louis."  I  know  the  public  opinion  didn't 
accept  this  film  as  a  masterpiece.  They  said 
there  was  no  real  story  in  it.  But  I  read 
about  Margaret  O'Brien  and  her  playing 
and  I  wanted  to  see  her.  Now  I'm  glad  I 
went.  There  is  a  kind  of  romantic  reality 
and  true  life  in  it. 

The  story  is  only  a  fine  thread  which  runs 
like  a  dancing  fairy  through  the  acting  and 
behavior  of  the  several  personages.  Up  and 
down.  Up  and  down.  But  please  think  of 
your  own  life.  Think  of  your  troubles  and 
your  happiness ;  the  tears  in  your  eyes  and 
the  smile  on  your  lips.  Feel  your  heart.  Love 
and  hate  and  jealousy.  This  means  life  and 
nothing  else.  People  don't  think  about  their 
lives.   They  just  live  them. 

VAN  SPAANDONCK  MARCEL, 
St.  Niklaas,  Belgium 

TIMELY  TOPIC 
#1.00 

With  America's  current  and  apparently 
unending  cycle  of  industrial  disputes  and 
labor-management  strife — not  unmindful  of 
the  motion  pictures'  own  two-year  jurisdic- 
tional harangue  with  their  workers,  one 
can't  help  but  feel  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
a  sincere,  intelligent,  and  unbiased  movie 
story  woven  around  all  this.  It  would  prove 
a  fine  thing  for  the  country  in  general  and 
for  the  film  industry  in  particular.  What's 
more,  the  audience  appeal  wjuld  be  tremen- 
dous and  the  drama  and  human  interest  in- 
cident to  the  picket  lines,  contract  negotia- 
tions, the  lives  and  feelings  of  the  workers 
as  contrasted  with  those  of  their  employers, 
(Please  turn  to  page  24) 
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Screenland 


Your  Guide  to  Current  Films 


THE  SECRET  HEART — MGM 

If  you  want  to  shake  June  Allyson  when 
you  see  her  characterization  of  the  sweet 
little  nasty  girl  who  inherited  her  neurotic 
ways  and  musical  talent  from  her  father, 
just  remember  it's  only  a  movie.  Claudette 
Colbert,  as  her  patient  step-mother,  never 
gives  up  trying  to  reach  a  mutual  under- 
standing by  every  means  at  her  disposal — 
except  telling  her  the  truth  about  her  fa- 
ther's suicidal  death.  And  to  make  matters 
worse,  Walter  Pidgeon  appears  on  the  scene 
to  create  the  usual  triangle — loved  by  one 
and  in  love  with  the  other.  Complicated? 
You  said  it.  But  it  all  ends  happily  when 
brother,  Robert  Sterling,  dares  to  tell  the 
truth,  thereby  winning  audience  approval, 
and  many  fans  for  his  sincere  performance. 


STAIRWAY  TO  HEAVEN— U.-l.  Release 

Anything  can  happen  in  the  movies.  And 
so,  in  this  fantasy  featuring  a  quarrel  over 
a  heavenly  "bookkeeping"  error,  we  have 
David  Niven,  a  squadron  leader  in  the  RAF 
shot  down  over  the  English  Channel,  called 
as  plaintiff  in  the  case  of  the  Technicolor 
World  versus  the  Dyemonochrome  Other 
World.  How  David  manages  to  survive  a 
parachuteless  dive  is  a  mystery  (which,  in- 
cidentally, is  never  explained)  to  Kim  Hun- 
ter, WAC  wireless  operator  to  whom  he 
spouts  poetry  in  what  he  believes  his  last 
ten  minutes  (one  of  the  best  scenes  of  the 
picture).  And  how  he  eludes  his  fate  is  a 
mystery  to  his  Conductor  to  the  Hereafter, 
a  dapper  Frenchman  of  an  earlier  century 
Ma  rius  Goring.  The  love  he  found  in  the 
last  ten  minutes  of  his  life  wins  David  an 
extension  of  his  life  span — and  gives  audi- 
ences 104  minutes  of  grand  entertainment. 


THE  MAN  FROM  MOROCCO— English  Films 

The  adventures  of  a  band  of  hardy  Spanish 
Revolutioneers  continuing  their  struggles 
against  the  Nazis  give  audiences  plenty  of 
thrilling  action  to  enjoy.  Anton  Walbrook, 
competent  actor  that  he  is,  flings  himself 
with  a  little  too  much  abandon  into  the  role 
of  the  leader,  getting  himself  sent  to  the 
Sahara  with  his  comrades  by  Vichy-influ- 
enced official,  returning  with  a  list  of  Free- 
French  sympathizers,  which  is  lost  then 
found  with  alarming  frequency.  Romance 
rears  her  lovely  head  after  one  look  at  the 
beautiful  Margaretta  Scott,  who  plays  a 
Spanish  noble-woman  with  great  finesse. 


"Don't  turn  ft  out,  Honey- 
you'W  be  back  by  fen ! 


SURELY  A  BUNDLE  of  charm  like  you 
couldn't  miss  out  tonight.  Yet  just  when 
the  fun's  getting  started,  the  dance  will  be 
over  for  you. 

It's  so  easy  for  even  the  prettiest  girl  to 
miss,  when  she  fails  to  keep  her  charm  safe 
from  underarm  odor. 


Product  of  Bristol-Myers 


She  should  remember— a  bath  washes  away 
past  perspiration,  but  to  guard  against  risk 
of  future  underarm  odor— Mum's  the  popu- 
lar word. 

better  because  its  Safe 

1.  Safe  for  skin.  No  irritating  crystals. 
Snow-white  Mum  is  gentle,  harmless  to 
skin. 

2.  Safe  for  clothes.  No  harsh  ingredients 
in  Mum  to  rot  or  discolor  fine  fabrics. 

3.  Safe  for  charm.  Mum  gives  sure  pro- 
tection against  underarm  odor  all  day  or 
evening. 

Mum  is  economical,  too.  Doesn't  dry  out 
in  the  jar— stays  smooth  and  creamy.  Quick, 
easy  to  use— even  after  you're  dressed. 

•  •  • 

For  Sanitary  Napkins— Mum  is  gentle,  safe, 
dependable  .  .  .  ideal  for  this  use,  too. 


SCREENLAND 
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On  the  "Ramrod"  set:  Veronica  Lake  enjoys  between-scenes  relaxation  in  typ 
California  fashion;  below,  with  Preston  Foster  and  her  director  husband,  Andre 
right,  a  love  scene  in  the  Enterprise  "mood"  Western  with  co-star  Joel 


ical  sunny 
de  Toth; 
McCrea. 


ass* 


Fans'  Forum 

Continued  from  page 


would  make  it  a  natural.  Why,  even  the 
love  theme  could  very  conceivably  find  its 
way  into  the  picket  lines  or  the  vice-presi- 
dent's office — comedy  and  humor,  too.  In- 
deed, the  need  for  this  sort  of  picture  is  so 
acute  and  timely  and  its  significance  so 
vital  to  our  American  way  of  life,  that  it 
most  assuredly  would  serve  as  a  good  tonic 
for  our  perspective  and  sense  of  humor. 

F.  H.  KENNEDY,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SWOON  SWITCHING 
£1.00 

If  we  don't  have  another  James  Mason 
picture  soon,  "us  gals"  are  liable  to  forget 
his  sinister  charm  and  start  swooning  over 
Glenn  Langan,  the  French  professor  in 
"Margie."  Glenn  is  also  a  charmer,  but  in  a 
nice  way.  He  rescues  the  ladies  in  distress, 
and  he  can  suavely  rise  to  any  occasion — 
even  when  the  lady  loses  her  bloomers. 

Seriously,  this  young  newcomer  will  be 
big  box  office,  if  given  the  right  type  of 
roles.  He  is  very  handsome,  has  a  strong, 
likable  personality,  and  can  act.  But  he 
must  stick  to  sympathetic  parts.  If  he 
sprouts  a  moustache  and  starts  to  imitate 
James  Mason,  he'll  be  glaringly  miscast. 
And  miscasting  has  ruined  more  than  one 
career. 

RUTH  KING,  Cranford,  New  Jersey 

ROZ  RUSSELL'S  MEMORABLE 
MOTTO 
£1.00 

Long  ago  I  understand  that  it  wasn't  hu- 
manly possible  for  everyone  to  have  a  ca- 
reer or,  if  they  did  have  one,  to  be  com- 
pletely successful  at  it.  Some  persons  were 
bound  to  lose  out  while  others  just  kept  on 


climbing  to  the  top  and  staying  there.  But 
I  never  knew  exactly  why  this  had  to  be  so. 

I  found  my  answer  while  reading  the_  ar- 
ticle, "Rosalind  Russell's  Pattern  of  Life," 
in  Screenland.  "Winners  never  quit  and 
quitters  never  win" — that  thought  is  a  mas- 
terpiece. I'll  never  forget  it  as  long  as  I 
live  and  I'm  humbly  grateful  to  your  maga- 
zine for  printing  that  wonderful  story. 

I  buy  your  magazine  because  it  teaches 
me  how  to  better  myself  and  my  family. 
Stories  about  the  stars  who  perform  under 
physical  handicaps,  their  early  struggles, 
arranging  wardrobes  and  fixing  clever  hair- 
dos are  applicable  to  all  of  us  in  some  way 
or  another. 

I  have  never  read  an  article  in  your  mag- 
azine that  I  have  not  learned  at  least  one 
important  thought.  Thank  you  for  using 
such  excellent  taste  in  your  articles.  Your 
magazine  is  a  necessity  and  not  a  luxury  to 
me. 

MRS.  H.  A.  HAYDEN,  Ponca  City,  Okla. 


INCENTIVE  TO  LEARN 
£1.00 

Two  movies  I  have  seen  recently,  "Caesar 
and  Cleopatra"  and  "Gallant  Journey,"  have 
set  me  to  thinking  that  pictures  on  history 
and  biographies  make  exceptionally  good 
ones  for  young  people  in  schools.  Let  me 
give  an  example. 

After  seeing  "Caesar  and  Cleopatra,"  I 
started  wondering  about  several  things. 
What  were  some  of  those  battles  mentioned 
in  the  movie  ?  Just  how  did  Caesar's  prom- 
ise to  Cleo  to  send  Mark  Antony  come  out? 
Also,  hadn't  Cleopatra  borne  a  child  by 
Caesar  ?  These  questions  going  through  my 
mind  sent  me  to  an  encyclopedia.  There  I 


found  the  answers  and  read  the  whole  story 
about  these  famous  people. 

In  "Gallant  Journey,"  John  Montgomery 
was  supposed  to  be  the  first  man  to  fly,  yet 
hadn't  I  been  taught  that  the  Wright  Broth- 
ers made  their  first  flight  in  1900,  seven- 
teen years  after  Montgomery  made  his? 

I  have  been  out  of  school  but  a  few  years, 
and  much  of  the  history  I  learned  has  been 
forgotten.  Movies,  I  sincerely  believe,  can, 
and  do,  give  the  incentive  to  learn  more 
about  persons  in  history.  And  a  movie,  I 
think,  creates  a  more  lasting  impression  on 
one's  memory. 

MRS.  RHEA  DE  LANGE,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


DON'T  BREAK  THE  SPELL 
£1.00 

My  pet  peeve  ( well,  don't  we  all  _  have 
them?)  against  Hollywood  in  general  is  one 
that  manifested  itself  to  the  hilt  the  other 
evening.  I  arrived  at  the  theater  just  in 
time  to  catch  the  last  half  of  that  wonder- 
ful picture,  "Notorious."  I  suffered,  loved, 
wept  with  the  heroine  and  drew  a  sigh  from 
way-down-here  when  "The  End"  was 
flashed  on  the  screen.  And  then,  I  waited 
and  waited  and  waited  for  exactly  one  hour 
and  25  minutes  to  suffer  and  love  and  weep 
with  Miss  Bergman  again. 

Why?  Because,  while  the  spell  of  this 
deeply  emotional  screenplay  was  still  with 
me  (but  fading  by  the  minute),  I  was 
forced  to  sit  through  tour  other  noncom- 
mittal features,  in  order  to  find  out  the  why, 
what,  and  where  of  "Notorious." 

I  know  one  is  expected  to  arrive  at  the 
theater  at  the  proper  time  to  catch  the  be- 
ginning of  a  picture,  but  then,  one  can't  al- 
ways do  so.  Especially  me,  the  mother  of 
four  little  darlings,  who  never  have  or  never 
will  discover  that  seven  o'clock  is  their  bed- 
time. .  „- 

MRS.  H.  NEU8AUER,  Buffalo,  New  York 
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S  C  f!  E  E  N  LAS  0 


AS  Kathryn  stood  there,  waiting  for  the  boy  she 
■  loved  to  waltz  her  into  the  glittering  ballroom, 
she  knew  this  was  her  night  of  nights. 

Never  had  she  felt  so  completely  happy  or 
looked  so  immaculately  fresh  and  sweet. 

Indeed  that  eternal  freshness  was  one  of 
Kathryn's  charms.  It  was  something  that  she 
strove  for,  recognizing  it  almost  as  a  passport  to 
the  popularity  she  had  known  since  her  teens. 

Just  to  look  at  her  was  to  realize  that  here  was 
a  girl  far  too  clever,  far  too  fastidious  to  ever  take 
chances  with  off -color  breath  (halitosis). 

.       Can  You  Be  Sure? 

Can  you  say  as  much  for  yourself?  Do  you  fool- 
ishly take  your  breath  for  granted?  Well .  .  .  don't! 

One  little  offense  (and  you  may  not  know  when 
you're  guilty)  can  stamp  you  as  a  person  to  avoid. 

Follow  the  delightful  precaution  that  countless 
popular  people  take  .  .  .  Listerine  Antiseptic  night 
and  morning  and  between  times  when  you  want 
to  be  at  your  best.  While  sometimes  systemic, 
most  cases  of  halitosis,  say  some  authorities,  are 
due  to  the  bacterial  fermentation  of  tiny  food 
particles  clinging  to  mouth  surfaces.  Listerine  An- 
tiseptic halts  such  fermentation,  and  then  over- 
comes the  odors  fermentation  causes. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

2.3 


"Stop  apologizing  for  sex,  George  \j>ky...you  didn't  invent  it 


JOSEPH  L  MANKIEWICi 
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When  Sinatra  sings!  During  recent  New  York  engagement  at  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria's Wedgewood  Room,  Frankie  drew  such  celebrities  as 
Joan  Crawford,  top  left,  famed  sculptor  Jo  Davidson,  center;  and  Emil 
Coleman,  right,  who  presented  cake  on  Sinatra's  30th  birthday. 


THIS  is  the  second  letter  I've  written 
you  on  a  sore  subject.  I  tore  up  the 
first  one,  and  I'll  tell  you  why. 
When  you  barred  teen-agers  from  your 
New  York  studio  broadcasts  recently, 
I  thought,  so  it's  true  what  they  say 
about  Sinatra.  That  you've  changed;  that 
you're  spoiled;  that  you're,  worst  of  all, 
ungrateful.  Those  teen-aged  squealers 
and  swooners  helped  make  you  what  you 
are  today,  one  of  the  half-dozen  great 
entertainers.  And  how  about  that  pic- 
ture you  starred  in,  with  its  special  mes- 
sage: "The  World  I  Live  In,"  preaching 
tolerance  toward  all?  How  about  that, 
hmmmm?  How  can  you  do  that  to  those 
kids  who  worship  you? 

Then  I  thought,  let's  hear  your  side  of 
the  story  first.  Maybe  you  had  a  good 
reason  for  that  "Nobody  under  21"  edict. 
So  I  asked.  And  it  seems  you  did  have  a 
good  reason.  The  few  noisy  kids  spoiled 
the  show  for  the  radio  audience!  they 


didn't  improve  it  any  for  the  studio 
audience,  either.  Their  demonstrations 
certainly  served  no  useful  purpose.  So  aU 
the  teen-agers  were  barred  to  pay  for  the 
exhibitionism  of  the  few.  The  majority 
of  the  loyal  Swoonatraites  took  it  like 
good  sports  and,  because  they  really  like 
to  hear  you  sing,  stayed  home  and  lis- 
tened on  their  radios.  It  was,  as  you  put 
it,  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  you 
cracked  down  and  no  one  will  be  happier 
than  you  when  you  can  be  sure  all  the 
kids  will  behave  and  you  can  let  down 
the  bars  as  you  have  in  Hollywood,  where 
bobby-soxers  take  celebs  in  their  stride 
instead  of  tearing  them  to  pieces. 

So  that's  settled.  You  can  draw  a  long 
deep  breath  and  make  "The  Jazz  Singer" 
in  comparative  peace  and  quiet.  And  I 
can  tell  kids  when  they  write  in  that  you 
still  love  'em.  Tolerance,  it's  wonderful. 


THE  Editor  of  Screenland  said,  "June,  you  al- 
ways talk  and  act  like  every  moment  of  your 
life  is  fun.  I'd  like  you  to  write  an  article  to 
make  us  all  understand  why." 

I  answered,  "Just  putting  down  what  goes  on  will 
do  that,"  and  Miss  Evans  said  I  could  fiH  the 
assignment  either  in  the  form  of  a  life  story  or  one 
typical  day. 

I'll  settle  for  the  day.  Every  year  of  my  life 
seems  more  exciting  and  more  fun.  I  couldn't  write 
about  even  a  month  in  less  than  a  book. 

Look  at  my  current  excitement!  I  thought  up-beat 
for  me  had  reached  all-time  high  when,  still  a  teen- 
ager, I  was  paired  with  musical  comedy  queen  Betty 
Grable  in  "The  Dolly  Sisters."  What  a  joyous  whirl 
that  was!  Now,  at  a  ripe  old  twenty,  I'm  singing, 
dancing  and  acting  (a  little)  opposite  Mark  Stevens 
in  "I  Wonder  Who's  Kissing  Her  Now."  While  pre- 
paring for  this  new  whirl  I  confessed  to  Producer 
George  Jessel  that  my     (Please  turn  to  'page  75) 

In  "I  Wonder  Who's  Kissing  Her  Now,"  June  Haver  enacts 
a  three-way  ballet  number  in  which  she  is  cast  as  three 
different  Queens  of  history,  and  her  childhood  ambition  to 
play  a  Queen  was  realized.  Left,  below,  June  is  picked  as 
owner  of  Hollywood's  most  beautiful  feet.  Right,  below, 
love  scene  with  Mark  Stevens,  her  "IWWKHN"  co-star. 


Cutest  blonde  in  Holly- 
wood describes  just  one 
doy  in  her  busy  life, 
in  her  own  gay  woy 


Above,  the  Big  Haircut  at  Columbia  Studios,  su- 
pervised by  Orson  Welles.  Rita  will  appear  with 
her  new  bob  in  "The  Lady  from  Shanghai."  First, 
you'll  see  her  as  below,  in  "Down  to  Earth." 


REAL  STORY  of 
Rita  Hayworth's 

REUNION  with 
Orson  Welles 


By 

Ben  Maddox 


LATEST  arrival  from  Britain  is 
Deborah  Kerr,  shaking  her  soft 
golden-brown  curls  and  looking  at 
America  with  speculative  blue  eyes.  She 
has  several  big  successes  in  British  films 
behind  her  and  a  Hollywood  contract 
with  MGM  in  her  purse  but  that  isn't 
nearly  so  •  exciting  to  Deborah  as  the 
prospect  of  all  the  fun  she  is  going  to  get 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  For  De- 
borah is  different  from  other  actresses, 
definitely  and  decidedly  different.  She 
only  regards  film  fame  as  something  inci- 
dental, not  as  her  greatest  ambition  and 
goal  and  so  worth  discipline  and  sacri- 
fice. She  is  much  more  interested  in  en- 
joying her  life:  in  her  own  way.  She 


Deborah  Kerr,  right, 
with  her  husband  An- 
thony Bartley,  former 
RAF  pilot.  Far  right, 
in  her  newest  English 
film,  "Black  Narcis- 
sus," with  David  Far- 
rar.  She  will  be 
Clark  Cable's  heroine 
in  "The  Hucksters." 


does  like  making  movies,  of  course,  but 
when  the  cameras  sjop  turning,  Deborah 
considers  that's  the  end  of  it  and  de- 
parts to  find  some  other  entertainment. 

By  now  you  will  have  concluded  that 
Deborah  must  be  very  young.  So  she  is 


INTRODUCING 


in  actual  experience,  though  she's  twenty- 
four  years  of  age.  Her  life  at  home  in 
London  has  been  rigidly  restricted  by 
war-tii&e  austerities,  narrowing  down  all 
her  horizons,  for  she  hasn't  ever  been 
able  to  travel  before  and  so  achieve  the 
poise  that  comes  from  completely  fresh 
contracts.  Now  that  she  is  a  current 
British  export,  Deborah  certainly  means 
to  make  up  for  (Please  turn  to  page  91) 


I 


HATE  to  be  corny,  but  no  matter 
how  corny  it  sounds,  I  know  that 
I  was  never  really  happy  until 
now.  Before  I  was  married,  I  persuaded 
myself  that  I  was  happy,  contented  and 
fulfilled.  But  how  could  I  know?  I  had 


nothing  to  compare  my  feelings  by,  so  I 
thought  my  state  of  mind  and  heart  was 
happiness,  when  it-was  really  nothing  of 
the  kind." 

That's  Olivia  deHavilland  talking. 
Olivia,  who  until  the  summer  of  1946, 


Exclusive  home  photos  by  Jack 


was  the  most  confirmed  bachelor  girl  in 
Hollywood.  We  were  sitting  in  her  apart- 
ment in  West  Hollywood — a  place  that 
until  recently  was  the  most  feminine 
"five  alone  and  like  it"  bachelorette  place 
in  town  but  has  now  become  transfigured 
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By  Dora  Albert 


by  the  presence  of  Marcus  Goodrich,  the 
famous  novelist  whom  Olivia  married  on 
August  26,  1946.  His  books  are  all  over 
the  living  room,  "crowding  the  shelves 
and  tables  to  their  full  capacity.  They 
are  even  piled  up  on  the  floor.  The 
dining  room  has  become  a  study,  and  it 
too  is  full  of  Marcus'  books.  Olivia's 
dressing  table  contains  Marcus'  books 
of  poetry  and  his  pipe  ra*ck,  with  its  35 
pipes.  There  are  also  jack-knives  and 
other  masculine  objects  on  the  dressing 
table  which  once  held  only  powder  boxes, 
perfumes,  lotions  and  creams. 

When  they  were  married,  Marcus  and 
Olivia  looked  forward  to  buying  or  rent- 
ing a  large  house,  which  would  contain 
plenty  of  space  for  all  their  belongings. 
Olivia  had  never  wanted  to  buy  a  house 
previously,  because  she  felt  that  with  the 
purchase  of  a  home,  a  new  life  should 
begin.  She  wanted  that  to  happen  after 
she  married,  so  that  the  man  she  married 
could  be  consulted  on  his  taste  in  homes. 
So  all  the  way  across  the  country,  as 
they>  traveled  from  New  York  to  Cal- 
ifornia, Olivia  and  Marcus  discussed 
exactly  the  sort  of  home  they  would  buy. 
But  they  were  due  for  a  rude  awakening. 
When  they  tried  to  rent,  they  found 
that  the  rentals  asked  were  all  above 
legal  ceilings.  All  sorts  of  evasions  were 
being  practised  to  get  around  OPA  re- 
strictions. Some  landlords  wanted  illegal 
bonuses;  others  were  willing  to  charge 
the  legal  rate  provided  you  bought  some 
crummy  furniture  from  them  at  a  price 
so  excessive  that  it  was  obvious  that 
this  was  another  way  of  evading  the  law. 
To  all  these  offers,  Olivia  and  Marcus 


Olivia's  marriage,  fier  first,  is,  according  to  her  husband  Marcus  Goodrich,  "a  permanent 
marriage,  and  that  means  an  old-fashioned  marriage."  Here  are  the  Coodrkhes  at  home. 


firmly  said,  "Nothing  doing."  "Olivia 
and  I  could  pay  these  exorbitant,  illegal 
prices,"  said  Marcus,  "but  to  do  that,  we 
felt,  was  surrendering  to  evil.  It's  un- 
American,  we  believe,  to  pay  illegal 
rents." 

The  homes  Olivia  had  looked  at  when 
she  was  single  were  now  selling  for 
prices  about  five  to  ten  times  what  they 
were  worth.  A  house  that  had  cost 
$6000  to  build  was  selling  for  $39,000. 
Homes  worth  $10,000  were  selling  for 
$50,000  and  sometimes  as  much  as  $60, 
000  or  $75,000. 

Again  Marcus  said,  "Nothing  doing." 
Olivia  agreed  with  him  that  regardless 
of  what  they  could  afford,  it  just  wasn't 
common  sense  to  pay  $39,000  for  a  house 
worth  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars. 
"Five  years  from  now,  when  this  real 
estate  boom  will  probably  be  over,"  says 
Olivia,  "what  will  you  have  for  your 
$39,000?  You  will  have  a  house  worth 
less  than  six  thousand  dollars,  for  in  those 
five  years  it  will  have  depreciated." 

Mitchell      (Please  turn  to  page  86) 


Exclusive  photos  are  the  first  to  show 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  Goodrich  in  their 

rment  home  in  the  Hollywood  hills. 
.  'II  wait  until  real  estate  prices  are 
more  reasonable  before  buying  J1  house. 
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IT  WAS  Sunday  afternoon.  The  three 
of  us  sat  listening  to  the  radio. 
Originally,  those  Sunday  sessions 
with  Mark  Stevens  and  his  wife  An- 
nelle  (followed  by  dinner  in  Mark's 
favorite  corner  booth  at  the  Villa  Nova) 
date  back  to  those  dear  old  days  BJZJD. 
M.  (Before  Zanuck  Discovered  Mark.) 
Adhering  to  an  old  Hollywood  custom, 
at  five-fifteen  we  tuned  in  on  Louella 
Parsons  and  her  news. 

"Well,  I  wonder  who's  having  a  baby 
this  week!'*  quipped  Mark,  as  he 
stretched  himself  out  comfortably  in 
front  of  the  fireplace.  It  didn't  take  him 
long  to  find  out- 

"In  late  September  or  the  early  part  of 
October,"  announced  Louella,  "Mark 
Stevens,  the  new  20th  Century  star,  and 
his  pretty  wife  Annelle  are  expecting 
the  stork.  It  will  be  their  first  child,  and 
they  couldn't  be  happier  over  the  good 
news." 

The  scene  that  followed  has  never 
been  topped  by  anything  on  the  screen. 


Mark's  face  went  white  as  he  stared  at 
Annelle.  Her  face  went  red  as  she  stared 
right  back.  At  that  particular  moment,  a 
baby  was  the  last  thing  they  were  tliink- 
ing  about,  planning  on  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter— expecting.  It  was  Annelle  who 
managed  to  find  her  voice. 

"Louella  Parsons  can't  say  that,"  she 
cried.  "It  isn't  true!  What  will  we  tell 
our  friends?  If  my  mother  heard  that 
broadcast  in  Texas,  shell  be  terribly 
upset  that  I  didn't  let  her  know  first." 

"She'll  be  upset!"  exclaimed  Mark, 
as  the  humor  of  the  situation  began  to 
hit  home.  "What  about  me  practically 
becoming  a  father  right  there  on  KECA? 
Don't  worry  about  it,  honey.  Probably, 
because  we've  been  married  a  year, 
Louella  figured  we  might  be  having  a 
baby,  or  could  be  having  a  baby.  Any- 
way, it  makes  news." 

Annelle  wasn't  so  easily  placated.  "But 
she  even  said  when  I  was  going  to  have 
it,"  she  replied  with  a  worried  frown. 


Mark,  shrugging  his  shoulders  in  typ- 
ical male  indifference,  reached  for  the 
comic  section  and  lost  himself  in  the 
adventures  of  Dick  Tracy.  At  that 
particular  stage  of  his  fast-moving  life, 
his  chief  concern  was  to  fully  regain 
his  health,  following  that  recent  spinal 
operation.  "I  Wonder  Who's  Kissing  Her 
Now"  was  about  to  go  into  production. 
There  were  dance  routines  to  learn,  song 
numbers  to  record,  endless  Technicolor 
tests  and  wardrobe  fittings — all  before 
actual  shooting  time.  A  mere  gossip 
item  to  Hollywood-wise  Mark  was  just 
part  of  the  game.  Nothing  to  be  taken 
seriously. 

Three  weeks  later  at  the  breakfast 
table,  Annelle  announced  she  had  an 
appointment  with  the  family  doctor. 
Mark  looked  up  quickly  from  his  grape- 
fruit, a  questioning,  worried  look  in  his 
eyes.  Anticipating  his  thoughts  Annelle 
hastily  added:  "I'd  rather  go  alone.  It 
isn't  anything  (Please  turn  to  page  72) 
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Wear-everywhere-flatties  that 

take  you  merrily  to  the  races, 
the  country,  through  city  parks. 

Clever,  comfortable  casuals  and  sprightly 
sportsters.  Choose  them  in  basic  colors 
or  gay  accessory  shades ...  in  fine  leathers. 
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Prominent  designers  are  going  back  to  the  20  s 

for  inspiration.  See  what  "The  Razor's  Edge' 
offer  in  the  way  of  ideas  for  streamlining 

droopy  garments.  You'll  get  a  lot  of  pointers 
he  clothes  worn  by  Gene  Tierney 


LET'S  talk  about  dress  designers,  how 
they  get  their  ideas,  and  what  they 
do  with  them  once  they  come.  If 
we  discover  their  secret,  we  can  do  as 
they  do.  Why  not?  There's  no  magic 
formula,  no  "underground"  process  for 
getting  ideas.  What  you  do  with  the  idea 
is  the  important  thing.  If,  for  instance, 
you  get  a  thought  on  how  to  bring  to 
renewed  life  some  of  your  old  dresses 
and  suits,  and  if  you  apply  that  thought, 
you'll  have  become  a  designer.  It's  not 
difficult.  It's  merely  knowing  where  to 
look  for  ideas,  what  to  look  for,  and  how 
to  adapt  what  you  see  to  your  own  needs. 

An  important  source  of  inspiration  to 
dress  designers  is  the  motion  picture. 
They  look  at  a  picture  not  only  for 
amusement,  but  for  ideas  as  well.  Im- 
portant productions,  starring  well-known 
actresses,  are  good  hunting  grounds  for 


new  designs.  A  few  seasons  later,  you 
and  I  will  wear  garments  that  had  their 
origin  in  a  beautiful  period  picture  now 
forgotten.  I  say  several  seasons,  because 
dress  designers  must  work  one,  or  two, 
and  sometimes  three  seasons  in  advance 
of  the  one  we're  in.  The  setting  of  the 
picture  we're  going  to  consider  here  is 
the  1920's.  That  period  is  high-fashion 
right  now.  Every  prominent  designer  is 
going  back  to  the  '20's  for  inspiration. 
Let  us,  too. 

Let's  see  what  the  30th  Century-Fox 
production,  "The  Bazor's  Edge,"  star- 


ring Gene  Tierney  and  Tyrone  Power, 
has  to  offer  in  the  way  of  ideas  for 
streamlining  droopy  garments.  You'll 
get  lots  of  pointers  from  the  clothes  worn 
by  Miss  Tierney,  and,  by  the  injection  of 
a  new  cut,  a  new  trim,  a  new  line,  you're 
going  to  get  additional  wear  out  of  some 
of  your  little-worn  dresses  and  suits. 

For  instance,  examine  the  little  jacket 
Miss  Tierney  wears  in  Illustration  Num- 
ber 1.  It's  plaid  and  the  cut  is  simple. 
Now,  take  one  of  the  old  jackets  you're 
tired  of  and  get  to  work.  Don't  mind  if 
the  color  of       [Please  turn  to  page  98] 
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THE  darndest  things  have  been  hap- 
pening to  Glenn  Langan.  Most  of 
them  involve  exercise,  a  thing  he 
has  been  studiously  avoiding  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  Oh,  an  occa- 
sional swim  in  hot  weather  used  to  suit 
him  fine,  but  any  other  physical  exertion 
made  him  yawn  just  to  think  about  it. 
Now  all  that  has  suddenly  changed. 


ru*>  ta"**"  J«erf.  »,e  T!£L  tacW  o* 


There  are  fencing  lessons  in  the  morn- 
ing and  riding  lessons  in  the  afternoon, 
both  for  the  part  of  Captain  Rex  Mor- 
gan in  "Forever  Amber."  And  since 
Glenn  doesn't  want  to  look  like  a  fool 
in  a  duel,  the  fencing  lessons  are  dead 
serious.  It  happens  that  his  opponent, 
a  young  fellow  named  Cornel  Wilde,  is 
a  formidable  fencer  from  'way  back  and 
knows  all  the  tricks.  It  also  happens 
that  there  were  149 — well,  call  it  150 — 
positions  which  Glenn  has  to  learn  for 
the  duel,  plus  dialogue,  plus  appropriate 
facial  nonchalance.  In  other  words,  to 
make  out  like  he  isn't  scared  Wilde  will 
nick  him  with  his  foil  or  vice  versa. 

"And  this  riding  wouldn't  be  so  bad," 
Glenn  said,  "if  the  horse  and  I  could 
learn  to  like  one  another.  But  I  feel  the 
automobile  is  a  far  superior  means  of 
transportation  and  I  guess  my  horse 
knows  it.  He  always  manages  to  get  just 
close  enough  to  a  post  to  scrape  a  little 
skin  off  my  leg  without  hurting  himself. 
No  matter  how  many  lumps  of  sugar  or 


bunches  of  carrots  I  bring  him,  his  atti- 
tude is  consistently  unfriendly." 

Apart  from  this  enforced  exercise, 
which  he  good-naturedly  takes  in  his 
stride,  he  has  been  jolted  out  of  his  take- 
it-easy  philosophy  by  that  common 
spectre  which  has  haunted  many  an- 
other American — eviction.  Moving  and 
shifting  furniture  (Please  turn  to  page  70) 
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Since  "The  Jolson  Sto 
you've  been  waiting  to  know 
all  about  Larry  Parks.  He 
a  penetrating  study  of  him 

By  Dorothy  O'Lea 


Following  his  hit  in  "The  Jolson  Story,"  Colum- 
bia Pictures  rushed  him  into  "Down  to  Earth,"  in 
which  he  dances,  emotes  with  Rita  Hay  worth  (left). 

A DARK  HAIRED. handsome  young 
man  and  a  pretty  blonde  girl  sat 
holding  hands  in  a  small  projec- 
tion room  of  the  Columbia  Pictures 
office  in  New  York,  watching  the  color- 
ful, tuneful  length  of  "The  Jolson  Story" 
unreel.  Larry  Parks,  as  the  great 
"Mammy"  singer,  did  a  medley  of  Jol- 
son's  greatest  songs  as  the  picture 
reached  a  crescendo  finale  and  the  house 
lights  came  up.  Then  Larry  Parks,  in 
person,  turned  his  intense  dark  eyes  to 
his  severest  critic,  pretty  Betty  Garrett, 
whose  rapt  attention  in  her  husband's 
portrayal  had  precluded  comment  dur- 
ing the  screening.  "Well,  honey,  what 
do  you  think?" 

Betty  burst  into  tears.  Tears  of  hap- 
piness, of  pride. 

^Was  I  that  bad?"  Larry  teased. 
.  "You  were  marvelous.  You  were  Jol- 
son!" Betty  assured  him,  and  she's  a  girl 
who  knows  her  show  business,  for  she, 
too,  is  a  star  on  Broadway's  musical 
comedy  stage. 

Of  course,  a  wife  can  be  prejudiced, 
however  critical  her  judgment,  but  pic- 


ture makers  and  the  public  are  coldly 
dispassionate  in  their  evaluations  of  act- 
ing, and  everyone  who  has  since  seen 
Larry  Parks'  portrayal  of  Jolson  says 
the  same  thing:  "This  guy  Parks  is 
Jolson  down  to  the  last  gesture  and 
facial  expression.  It's  uncanny!" 

There's  Harry  Cohn,  boss  man  of 
Columbia,  for  example.  He's  so  pleased 
with  Larry's  job  that  he  gave  him  a 
bonus  and  a  new  Ford  convertible.  Thus 
another  star  has  been  born  in  Holly- 
wood, but  not  over-night  as  you  might 
think. 

Parks  isn't  one  of  those  lucky  char- 
acters who  made  a  smash  hit  in  an 
initial  picture;  he  had  suffered  through 
some  thirty  magnificently  mediocre  films 
before  he  played  Jolson,  and  those  after 
a  solid  foundation  of  acting  in  little 
theater,  stock  company  and  Broadway 
productions  for  several  years.  Nothing 
comes  the  easy  way  to  this  personable, 
rather  serious  chap  with  glowing  eyes 
and  dark,  wavy  hair.  Way  back  in  his 
childhood  sickness  left  him  a  near  in- 
valid and  only  an  indomitable  will  kept 
him  exercising  and  cured  him.  Discour- 
agement dogged  his  heels  again  and 
again  after  he  started  acting.  Even  his 
marriage,  which  (Please  turn  to  page  67) 


Wright,  co-star- 
ring in  Samuel  Goldwyn's 
"The  Best  Years  of  Our 
Lives"  with  Fredric  March, 
My  ma  Loy,  Dana  An- 
drews and  Virginia  Mayo. 


Surprise!  If  s  still  in  the  formative  stage,  but  it  may 
be  the  not  too  distant  future  when  Greer  Garson  will  be 

bringing  her  company  of  players  to  your  home  town 

By  Paul  Marsh 


YOU  are  sitting  in  your  local  legiti- 
mate theater  in  Augusta  or  Des 
Moines  or  Seattle.  You  are  seeing 
a  play — with  high-powered  live  talent — 
and  it's  quite  an  event  in  the  theatrical 
history  of  your  community.  A  striking 
red-haired  actress  in  regal  garb  of  flow- 
ing green  silk  thrills  you  with  a  remark- 
able performance  as  she  snatches  bloody 
daggers  from  her  quaking  husband's 
hands  and  returns  them  to  a  room  in 
which  murder  has  been  committed. 

This  woman  in  green  silk  with  the 
flaming  tresses  is  Greer  Garson  playjng 
a  new  role.  You  are  seeing  her  on  the. 
stage  in  your  town  in  Shakespeare's 
"Macbeth,"  in  which  she  enacts  the  un- 
fortunate over-ambitious  queen.  The 
play  is  one  of  six  in  her  repertory. 

But  not  all  the  vehicles  in  her  reper- 
tory will  be  so  tragic.  The  following 
night  you  will  observe  her  blithely  smash- 
ing phonograph  records  over  an  ardent 
swain's  head  in  Noel  Coward's  "Private 
Lives."  On  the  next  evening  she  will  be 
a  calculating  maid  in  a  Restoration 
comedy.  When  the  week  has  run  out, 
you  will  have  seen  several  classic  dramas, 
a  Restoration  comedy,  one  contemporary 
piece,  and  several  European  dramas.  It 
will  have  been  a  week  excitingly  spent 
for  you,  and  you  will  have  seen  the  many 
facets  of  Greer  Garson 's  exceptional  his- 
trionic talents. 

All  this  is  in  the  formative  stage,  but 
if  her  plans  work  out  the  way  she  hopes 
they  will,  it  may  be  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future  when  Greer  will  be  bringing 
her  company  of  players  to  your  home 
town.  And  you'll  agree  that  it  will  be  a 


festive  week  of  dramatic  entertainment. 

This  decision  to  go  on  the  road  is 
nothing  new  to  Greer.  Even  before  the 
war  she  cherished  such  an  idea.  Once 
again  she  is  dusting  off  her  schedules  and 
arrangements  with  the  thought  that  now 
she  may  shift  her  company  into  a  high 
gear  of  activity.  She  does  not  intend  to 
neglect  her  screen  career,  but  instead 
will  divide  the  year  evenly,  devoting 
one-half  to  movie-making  and  the  other 
half  to  the  stage.  The  repertory  group 
will  open  in  New  York  City  and  take  to 
the  road  from  there. 

Greer  has  never  lost  her  love  for  the 
stage  and  now  that  she  is  firmly  estab- 
lished as  one  of  the  motion  picture 
industry's  top  players,  she'd  like  to  re- 
turn to  the  boards  in  roles  which  are 
vastly  different  from  those  she  portrayed 
on  the  silver  screen.  Aside  from  the 
pleasure  of  professional  accomplishment, 
Greer  is  returning  to  the  stage  in  an 
effort  to  recapture  the  many  excitements 
of  backstage  life.  She  misses  the  sound 
of  real-audience  applause,  the  smell  of 
greasepaint,  and  the  multiple  noises  which 
make  the  world  of  the  legitimate  theater 
a  vastly  satisfying  one.  Being  stage- 
trained  before  she  made  her  trek  to 
Hollywood  and  world-wide  fame,  she 
cannot  forget  the  rhythm  of  stage  life 
which  is  so  different  from  her  work  be- 
fore the  motion  picture  cameras.  Picture- 
making,  she  thinks,  lacks  the  full-bodied 
existence  of  live-stage  shows. 

"In  Hollywood  we  report  to  the  studio 
at  nine,  and  at  nine-twenty  we  are  doing 
a  scene  before  the  camera,"  she  explained. 
"When  we  are  through,  there  is  no  sen- 


sing of  the  reaction  of  applause  of  an 
audience  which  is  enjoying  the  show. 
You  realize  you  are  living  in  a  mechan- 
ical age  when  you  work  on  a  film  studio 
set,"  she  went  on.  "The  story  is  put  to- 
gether piece  by  piece,  day  by  day,  and 
there  is  not  the  same  feeling  that  stage 
actors  have  when  they  do  an  entire  pro- 
duction and  tell  a  complete  story  in 
several  uninterrupted  hours. 

"I'm  looking  forward  to  the  weeks  of 
rehearsals,  and  the-  meticulousness  that 
is  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  a  stage 
play.  I  want  to  recapture  the  glorious 
sensation  that  comes  over  you  as  you  step 
from  the  dark,  anonymous  offstage  into 
a  warm,  brilliantly  lighted  stage  set. 
I'm  even         (Please  turn  to  page  89) 
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Exclusive  photos  show  the  Holdens  at  home  in 
San  Fernando  Valley.  Bill  has  just  completed  "Dear 
Ruth,"  for  Paramount.  Brenda  plans  to  resume 
her  screen  career,  interrupted  by  motherhood. 


married  in  1941,  resume  their  rratxjwil  domes- 
_n  tic  life  together ,  just  like  so  marry  other  yowuc 
50      American  couples  separated  by  thenar. 


TALL,  blond  and  handsome,  William 
Holden's  back  from  the  wars  and 
rarin'  to  go.  He's  like  water  boiling 
in  a  kettle  with  the  lid  on.  That  pent-up 
steam's  got  to  be  -used  somewhere  or 
poor  Bill's  going  to  blow  his  top. 

The  answer  came  at  last  with  the  start 
of  "Dear  Ruth"  over  at  Paramount. 
This  gay  comedy  is  taken  from  the  stage 
play  by  Norman  Krasna,  and  is  being 
directed  by  William  Russell,  beloved  by 
all  the  younger  players  at  the  studio 
when  he  held  the  post  of  dramatic  coach 
for  several  years. 

But  first  there  were  delays.  There 
was  litigation  and  fuss;  there  were  law- 
yers who  stewed  and  argued  with  each 
other  about  the  rights  to  the  play — and 
you  could  almost  see  poor  Bill  counting 
the  days,  the  hours,  the  minutes  until 
he  could  start  acting  again. 

Actually,  he  got  his  honorable  dis- 
charge over  a  year  ago.  When  he  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  the  Signal  Corps 


April  17,  1942,  he  was  under  contract  to 
Paramount  and  Columbia  jointly.  So 
naturally  when  he  was  released,  a  First 
Lieutenant  in  the  Air  Corps,  he  could 
hardly  wait  to  get  his  career  going  again. 

"I  wanted  to  get  started  as  soon  as  I 
was  released  from  the  Army,"  he  said 
with  a  kind  of  desperate  fury.  "I  got 
hold  of  every  script  both  studios  had 
made  since  I'd  been  gone  as  well  as  all 
the  current  ones.  I  read  every  property 
they  had,  past,  present  and  future. 
Naturally,  the  past  ones  had  already 
been  made.  But  that  was  all  right,  as 
I  hadn't  seen .  many  pictures  while  I 
was  in  the  Army  and  I  wanted  to  catch 
up  on  what  they'd  been  doing.  The 
current  ones  Were  already  in  the  making 


and  the  future  ones  were  already  cast — 
without  me.  So  I  waited." 

Waiting  was  difficult,  for  Bill's  a  very 
serious  young  man.  He's  nervous  and 
high-strung  and,  where  he  used  to  be 
uncertain  and  doubtful,  now  he's  certain 
and  definite.  The  Army  and  three  years 
away  from  the  business  of  making  mo- 
tion pictures  have  taught  him  that. 

"Hollywood  and  the  industry  were  a 
long  way  off  when  I  was  in  the  Army," 
he  explained.  "You've  got  no  idea  how 
far  away  this  life  seemed.  So  when  I 
did  have  time  to  think  about  it,  I  could 
see  it  objectively.  I  could  see  clearly  a 
lot  of  things  I'd  never  analyzed  before. 
I  saw  the  weaknesses — the  strange  fact, 
for  one  thing,  that  you  have  to  know  the 


right  people  to  get  the  right  breaks; 
that  too  often  being  in  the  right  spot  at 
the  right  time  counts  for  more  than 
ability.  But  I  saw,  too,  the  great  strength 
of  the  industry,  its  opportunity  and 
power  to  be  a  really  signficant  force  in 
people's  thinking." 

Mindful  of  this,  Bill  went  hopefully 
to  the  powers-that-be  time  after  time 
with  socially  significant  books,  plays  and 
stories  he  thought  should  be  made  into 
pictures  that  would  compel  people  to 
realize  the  kind  of  world  they  are  living 
in.  And  time  after  time  he  was  turned 
down,  gently  but  very  firmly.  For  the 
one  little  thing  Bill  forgot  was  that  an 
entertainer  is  put  into  show  business  to 
entertain. 

To  speak  of  Bill  Holden  is  to  speak  of 
Brenda  Marshall,  his  lovely  wife.  And 
to  watch  her,  slim  and  sleek  in  crisp 
raspberry  linen  setting  off  the  most 
gorgeous  tan  in  these  parts,  is  to  remem- 
ber her  dark  beauty  opposite  Errol 
Flynn  in  "The  Sea  Hawk"  and  her  tem- 
pestuous foil  to  James  Cagney  in  "Cap- 
tains of  the  Sky."  And,  contemplating 
her  unruffled  calmness,  deep  in  the  big 
green-and-white  chintz-covered  armchair, 
it  was  difficult  to  realize  she  is  the 
mother  of  three. 

"Oh,  I  just  look  that  way  because 
we've  come  back  from  a  perfectly  gor- 
geous week  in  Santa  Barbara,"  she  said, 
dimples  and  dazzling  white  teeth  merg- 
ing in  a  beautiful  smile.  "We  had  a 
simply  divine  time.  I  forgot  all  about 
being  a  mother  and  a  housewife.  We 
danced  every  night,  swam  and  played, 
and  were  lazy  all  day  long!" 

The  newest  Holden  heir — and  a  beauti- 
ful, sturdy  baby  he  is,  with  Brenda's 
dark  eyes  and  (Please  turn  to  page  84) 


Bill  and  Brenda  enjoy  fast  tennis,  squabble  amiably 
over  gin  rummy.  Bill  says  he  hates  gardening  but 
just  hand  him  a  vacuum  cleaner  and  watch  the 
dust  fly.  Camera  couldn't  catch  him  at  it,  though. 


Brenda  is  a  wonderful  mother,  puts  happy  marriage 
always  before  her  career.  At  left,  the  whole  Hol- 
den family:  Mom  Brenda,  Scott  Porter  Holden,  Pop 
Bill,  and  sturdy  blond  Peter  Westfield  Holden.  51 


NANCY  GUILD  and  her  handsome 
father  have  long  been  good  com- 
rades, mutual  critics,  and  fellow 
admirers  of  the  drama  and  motion  pic- 
ture sections  of  a  certain  sophisticated 
magazine.  After  Nancy  had  finished  her 
first  motion  picture  role,  which  you'll  re- 
member was  that  of  feminine  lead  oppo- 
site John  Hodiak  in  "Somewhere  in  the 
Night,"  her  father  repeatedly  baited 
Nancy  by  saying,  "Just  you  wait  until 
you  read  what  the  critic  has  to  say  about 
your  work.  Confidentially,  my  dear,  I 
think  he'll  slice  you  to  ribbons.  Hell 
pulverize  you  and  spread  you  on  rye 
bread,  and  then  he'll  gobble  you  bite  by 
bite." 

It  would  have  been  customary  for 
Nancy,  thus  plagued,  to  arise  in  vocifer- 
ous defense  to  point  out  some  likely  de- 


feat lurking  in  the  future  of  her  male 
parent.  However,  such  was  the  trepida- 
tion with  which  she  had  approached  her 
career  that  she  could  but  nod  timorously 
in  agreement.  On  the  day  when  "Some- 
where in  the  Night"  was  reviewed  in  the 
magazine,  someone  at  the  studio  men- 
tioned it  to  her  in  passing.  Mendacious- 
ly, she  nodded  when  asked  if  she  had 
read  it.  Then,  as  fast  as  her  battered  car 
would  deliver  her,  she  rushed  home, 
snatched  up  the  magazine,  and  read: 
"Nancy  Guild  is  20th  Century's  'find,' 
introduced  in  this  picture.  Very  hand- 
some, I  would  say,  but  no  Ethel  Barry- 
more."  Clasping  the  magazine  to  her 
bosom,  Nancy  turned  shining  eyes  to  her 
father.  "How  generous  of  him,"  she 
exulted  over  the  lukewarm  praise.  "How 
flattering,  and  how  simply  wonderful!" 


This  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
intellectual  integrity  of  Miss  Nancy 
Guild,  who  will  admit  at  the  drop  of  a 
script  that  having  been  brought  into  the 
motion  picture  business  with  less  knowl-r 
edge  of  its  working  than  Bernhardt  knew 
of  television,  she  is  grateful  for  any 
kindly  word  that  is  applied  to  her  initial 
performance.  When  another  critic  wrote, 
"Nancy  Guild  is  the  Fox  answer  to 
Warners'  Lauren  Bacall  and  Paramount's 
Lizabeth  Scott,"  some  of  Nancy's  friends 
mentally  composed  poison  pen  letters  to 
the  writer.  Not  so  Nancy.  She  was 
elated  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  with  two  other  girls  whom  she 
admires  but  to  whom  she  can  find  in  her 
mirror  no  faintest  resemblance.  The 
hair?  But  you  can't  count  that,  because 
Nancy  has  always  parted  her  hair  on  one 
side  and  simply  run  a  comb  through  it. 
.  Until  now,  that  is.  At  present  writing 
she  is  parting  it  on  the  side,  running  a 
comb  through  it,  and  then  confining  the 
great  double  fox  brush  of  thick  brown 
tresses  in  a  rubber  band.  Around  that 
she  twines  a  series  of  decorative  clasps. 
One  of  these  is  her  mother's  charm 


bracelet,  on  which  Mrs.  Guild  has  strung 
three  heart  lockets  worn  in  babyhood  by 
her  three  children,  her  husband's  Phi 
Delta  Theta  pin,  and  the  Phi  Delt  pins 
presented  to  her  by  her  two  sons.  Nancy 
slides  the  Phi  Delt  pins  to  the  rear  for 
fear  someone  may  think  she  is  making  a 
collection  of  fraternal  emblems — horrid 
thought.  Incidentally,  Nancy  herself 
wears  the  arrow  of  Pi  Beta  Phi,  Another 
is  a  heavy  antique  gold  necklace,  from 
which  a  cameo  is  pendant.  When  ar- 
ranged, the  gold  links  encircle  the  back 
of  Nancy's  head  and  the  cameo  shines 
forth  conspicuously  on  her  hair.  One  of 
her  first  boy  friends  gave  her  a  silver 
dollar.  This  has  been  set  in  a  frame  and 
attached  to  an  Indian  silver  bracelet  and 
is  also  worn  in  the  hair.  No  matter  how 
widely  this  is  copied,  it  is  hereby  tagged 
as  the  personal  innovation  of  guileful 
Guild. 

Nancy  may  be  pardoned  for  being 


somewhat  amazed  by  her  career.  She 
was  born  in  Hollywood  Hospital,  grew 
up  in  the  Los  Feliz  section  of  Los  An- 
geles, and  completed  her  secondary  school 
work  at  Immaculate  Heart  high  school, 
located  no  farther  from  Hollywood  and 
Vine  than  could  be  spanned  by  a  good 
still  camera — on  a  clear  day,  of  course. 
She  never  collected  autographs,  saw  few 
movies,  since  she  went  swimming  at 
every  opportunity,  and  was  probably  less 
conscious  of  the  motion  picture  industry 
than  any  high  school  girl  living  presently 
at  Sabetha,  Kansas.  (Sabetha  was 
not  a  town  chosen  willy-nilly  for  pur- 
poses of  illustration.  It  was  Nancy's 
father's  birthplace,  and  a  spot  held  in 
Nancy's  high  regard  as  a  result.) 

Having  been  graduated  from  high 
school,  Nancy  elected  to  matriculate  at 
the  University  of  Arizona,  where  she 
majored  in  journalism  with  an  English 
minor.  She  was  (Please  turn  to  page  93) 
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Va/wt/  Kat/es  Dream  G/r/ 


WHEN  you  see  a  Danny  Kaye 
picture,  you  always  expect  to  see 
Virginia  Mayo  as  his  charming 
heroine.  Which  isn't  bad  expectation! 
The  honey-blonde  Miss  Mayo  has  proved 
the  -  perfect  counterpart  to  the  hectic 
cavortings  of  Mr.  Kaye.  In  "Wonder 
Man,"  "Kid  from  Brooklyn,"  and  now 
in  "The  Secret  Life  of  Walter  Mitty," 
she  has  been  Danny's  dream  girl.  So — 
if  anyone  should  know  about  this  Danny 
Kaye,  it  should  be  Virginia. 

With  this  in  mind  and  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  getting  inside  dope  on  Holly- 
wood's' hottest  comedian — and  to  find 
out  some  facts  about  the  very  zingy 
Virginia — I  traipsed  over  to  the  Samuel 
Goldwyn  lot  for  a  talk  with  the  lady. 


She  had  been  a  mighty  busy  person, 
having  made  five  pictures  in  two  years, 
and  had  only  recently  played  in  both 
"Secret  Life  of  Walter  Mitty"  and  "The 
Best  Years  of  Our  Lives"  with  Dana 
Andrews  at  the  same  time.  In  the  latter, 
she  emerges  as  a  vixenish  siren. 

But  now  to  get  back  to  this  Danny 
Kaye  person.  Contrary  to  most  opinions, 
Virginia  didn't  meet  Danny  for  the  first 
time  when  they  made  "Wonder  Man" 
together.  Their  first  meeting  came  in 
1941  when  they  were  on  the  same  vaude- 
ville bill,  Virginia  as  a  ring-mistress  to, a 
horse  in  a  comedy  act  and  Danny  as  a 
gentle  singer  of  song  specialties.  Danny, 
incidentally,  was  not  quite  so  hot  in 
those  days  before  his  Broadway  career. 


"Danny  was  then,  as  he  is  now,  a 
terrific  worker,"  Virginia  began.  "He  was 
trying  so  hard  to  get  his  material  across, 
but  the  audience  didn't  go  for  him.  His 
material  and  his  style  were  for  a  New 
York  spot  or  at  least  a  definitely  sophis- 
ticated crowd.  As  for  myself,  I  was  very, 
very  impressed  with  him.  He  had  the 
cutest  little  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  He  still 
has  it.  I  must  confess  it  was  the  twinkle 
more  than  his  talent  that  sold  me  on  him 
at  first.  During  this  time,  I  only  had 
chances  to  talk  to  him  occasionally  back- 
stage. 

But  when  the  week's  engagement  was 
over,  he  came  to  my  dressing  room  to 
say  goodbye.  I  was  terribly  embar- 
rassed, for  I  had  no  makeup  on.  And 
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By  Jack  Holland 


Gorgeous  Virginia  Mayo,  Danny's  screen 
sweetheart,  tattles  on  the  top  comedian 


Virginia  has  been  the 
blonde  beloved  of  zany 
Kaye  in  "Wonder  Man," 
"The  Kid  from  Brook- 
lyn," and  now  "The  Se- 
cret Life  of  Walter  Mit- 
ty."  Left,  a  scene  in 
which  Danny  dreams 
himself  as  a  champion  of 
the  oW  West,  while  Vir- 
ginia looks  on  admiring- 
ly, in  Samuel  Coldwyn's 
Technicolor  production 
of  James  Thurber's  fa- 
mous fantastic  comedy. 


I  did  want  to  make  a  good  impression. 

"[  watched  his  progress  from  then  on, 
Seeing  him  mainly  at  restaurants  occa- 
sionally. I  watched  him  go  from  his  hit 
at  the  Martinique  to  his  solid  success  in 
Let's  Face  It.'  While  he  was  doing  the 
l;it ter  show,  I  was  working  in  Banjo 
Eyes'  with  Eddie  Cantor  and  was  later 
at  tlit;  Diamond  Horseshoe.  I  remember 
so  well  the  nights  that  Danny  used  to 


come  over  from  his  show 
after  the  performance  was 
over  to  join  Eddie  in  the  last 
part  of  'Banjo  Eyes.'  He 
loved  to  get  Eddie  all  messed 
up  and  take  the  show  away 
from  him.  The  two  are,  by 
the  way,  still  good  friends. 

"I  saw  him  last  before 
coming  to  Hollywood  when  I 
went  to  see  'Let's  Face  It' 
to  find  a  girl  in  the  cast  to  take  my  place 
at  the  Diamond  Horseshoe.  You  see,  I'd 
been  signed  by  Samuel  Goldwyn  and  was 
leaving  for  the  coast.  While  I  was  back- 
stage I  ran  into  Danny  again.  After  the 
usual  hellos  and  how-have-you-beens,  he 
told  me  he  was  going  to  Hollywood.  'So 
am  I.'  I  remarked.  'What  studio  are  you 
signed  with?'  'Samuel  Goldwyn's.'  Danny 
answered.   And  you?'   Smiling  coyly,  I 


said  'Samuel  Goldywn's.'  We  then  ex- 
changed good  wishes — neither  of  us 
dreaming  we'd  ever  work  together  in  the 
same  picture.  At  least,  I  had  no  such 
illusions." 

While  Danny  made  "Up  in  Arms," 
Virginia  became  one  of  the  Goldwyn 
Girls.  After  that,  she  was  put  into  the 
lead  opposite  Bob  Hope  in  "The  Princess 
and  the  Pirate."  It  was  Bob  who  really 
helped  her  over  the  rough  spots.  By  the 
time  she  made  "W?onder  Man"  with 
Danny,  she  was  already  on  her  way  up 
the  cinematic  ladder. 

"I  was  a  mighty  nervous  young  lady 
on  that  picture,"  Virginia  admitted, 
dropping  the  subject  of  Danny  Kaye 
momentarily.  "Bob  seemed  to  realize 
this,  so  he  did  all  he  could  to  make 
things  easier.  He  kidded  me  a  great  deal 
to  make  me  feel  (Please  turn  to  page  69) 
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Susan  Hayward,  starring  in 
Walter  Wanger's  "Smash- 
Up — Story  of  a  Woman/' 
wears  these  striking  clothes 
to  emphasize  her  highly 
dramatic  characterization 


Dinner  costume '.  designed  by  Banton  for 
Susan  Hayward  to  wear  in  "Smash -Up"  has 
white  crepe  blouse  with  deep  collar  and 
full  sleeves,  sweeping  skirt  of  black  faille. 


Gracefully  feminine,  this  soft  beige 
suit  has  highly  becoming  side  buttoning 
for  the  long,  slender  jacket  and  a  very 
new  collar  of  mink,  topped  by  turban. 


n  Hayward  plays  a  problem  woman  in  her  new  picture  for  Universal- 
International,  so  Travis  Banton  has  designed  colorful  clothes  to  carry  out  the 
implications  of  the  daring  role.  At  left,  petticoat  fashion  for  evening:  snug 
of  black  jersey  with  wide  fitted  girdle  of  velvet  and  full  ballerina-length 
ruffle  of  pink  organza,  huge  pink  rose  at  the  waistline  add  spice. 


Sculptured  torso  lines  release  the  voluminous  skirt 
of  white  slipper  satin  in  the  white  jersey  Roma  eve- 
ning dress  modeled  by  Miss  Hayward  at  left.  Fashion 
news:  the  naturally  rounded  shoulder  line  and  the 
lift  of  the  skirt  at  one  side  caught  with  a  huge  soft 
bow  which  falls  into  the  folds  of  the  draped  lines. 


Susan  Hayward,  in  "Smash- Up — Story  of  a  Woman,"  displays 
a  wardrobe  designed  by  Travis  Banton  that  is  a  story  of  mod- 
ern design  in  superlative  degree.  Here,  she  wears  a  torso-mold- 
ing evening  gown  with  a  black  wool  jersey  top  sprinkled  with 
black  sequins.  The  full,  uneven  skirt  is  black  slipper  satin. 


Left,  above,  Phyllis  Calvert  and  Stewart  Granger  in  the  Gainsborough- 
J.  Arthur  Rank  production,  "The  Magic  Bow,"  Manuel  Komroff's  story 
of  the  great  violinist,  Paganini.  Center,  Melvyn  Douglas  and  Rosalind 
Russell  in  "The  Guilt  of  Janet  Ames."  Far  right,  Chester  Morris  and 
Constance  Dowling  in  "Trapped."  Lower  right,  Michael  Redgrave  and 
Rachel  Kempton  (Mrs.  Redgrave  in  private  life)  in  "The  Captive  Heart." 


Shadows  of  things  to  come! 
James  Mason,  wounded  and  hunt- 
ed as  a  fugitive  from  the  police 
in  "Odd  Man  Out."  Other  offer- 
ings from  Hollywood  and  England 


james  Mason,  facing  page,  in  his  strongest 
characterization  so  far — this  time,  expect 
sympathetic  reaction  to  his  poignant  portrayal 
of  a  down-and-outer.  Right,  Dick  Powell  and 
Evelyn  Keyes  in  Columbia's  "Johnny  O'Clock," 
the  dramatic  story  of  a  gambler  and  his  gal. 
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in  epics  may  come  and  go,  but  Columbia's  "Blondie"  series  runs  on  forever — 
novie  audiences  love  it.  Above.  Jerome  Cowan,  Penny  Singleton,  Larry  Simms, 
ir  Lake  and  Anita  Louise  cope  with  canines  in     Blondie  s  Big  Moment." 


King  of  the  Cowboys  Roy  Rogers  holds  his  own  among  menacing  villains 
Roy's  latest  rootin'  tootin'  movie  for  Republic,  "Apache  Rose."  Don't  worr 
fans — Roy  will  burst  out  with  dulcet  Western  melodies  any  moment  nov 


WILD  AND  WOOLLY 

and  other 

Photo  Previews 


Cregor  Piatigorsky,  the  great  cellist,  plays  his  own 
life  role  in  "Carnegie  Hall."  Federal  Films'  all-star 
musical  featuring  celebrities  of  the  musical  world. 


Lily  Pons,  operatic  and  concert  coloratura,  is  another 
in  the  long  list  of  musical  "names "  in  "Carnegie  Hall,' 
as   is  Artur   Rodzinsky,   the   noted   conductor,  below 


J, 


Jandy  Scott,  below,  with  Dorothy  Hart,  in  "Twin  Sombreros,"  a  Western  Two  players  recently  elevated  to  stardom  by  Columbia  Pictures:  shape- 
thriller  by  Zane  Grey  produced  by  Harry  joe  Brown.  Above,  thriller  of  another  fy,  Monde  Leslie  Brooks  and  rugged  jimmy  Lloyd,  pictured  above  in  a 
type:  Dennis  O  Kcctc  and  Marguerite  Chapman  in  "Mr.  District  Attorney."     romantic  scene  from  "Cigarette  Girl."  How  do  you  like  this  new  team? 
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Deanno  Durbin  greets  British  stars.  Rex  Harrison 
and  his  wife,  Lilli  Palmer,  at  Universal-Inter- 
national's party  in  his  honor  at  the  Crillon. 


It's  a  date  for  lunch  with  husband  Gene  Markey  when  Myrna  Loy  can 
take  time  out  from  filming  of  'The  Bachelor  and  the  Bobby -Soxer." 
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orchestra  in  the  town  of  Fresno,  California. 
It  was  Mark  Stevens,  a  friend  of  Jan's, 
who's  been  accompanying  him  around  on 
his  one-night  stands/  Mark's  childhood 
ambition  was  to  sing  with  a  band.  When 
he  made  "I  Wonder  Who's  Kissing  Her 
Now,"  instead  of  using  his  voice  they 
dubbed  in  that  of  Buddy  Clark,  a  fine 
radio  singer,  at  the  last  minute.  So  Mark 
is  making  up  for  it  in  his  own  way. 

HE  WHO  laughs  last  is  Dana  An- 
drews. In  order  to  borrow  him  for 
"The  Unsuspected"  (to  be  re- 
leased by  Warner  Bros.)  director  Mike 
Curtiz  had  to  fork  over  $150,000  plus  a 
percentage  to  Sam  Goldwyn,  who  holds 
the  magnificent  Andrews  contract.  When 
Dana  was  unknown  and  struggling,  an 
agent  tried  to  get  him  a  routine  screen 
test  at  Warner  Bros.  The  casting  director 
refused  to  okay  it. 

ANN  Dvorak  rushed  right  off  the  set 
of  Henry  Fonda's  "The  Long  Night" 
and  over  to  the  Florentine  Gardens, 
a  popular  Hollywood  night  spot.  Igor, 
the  sexsational  Russian  dancer,  who  was 
Ann's  dancing  partner  in  "Bel  Ami,"  was 
without  his  usual  partner.  Would  Ann  go 
on  in  her  place?  She  would  and  she  did. 
First,  because  she  is  a  trouper.  Second, 
because  Igor  just  happens  to  be  her  con- 
stant companion  and  escort  around  Holly- 
wood. 

JEAN  Pierre  Aumont  received  his  re- 
lease from  his  MGM  contract.  As 
soon  as  they  find  the  right  story, 
Jean  and  wifey  Maria  Montez  are  going 
to  make  a  picture  together. 


THE  critics  went  for  Ginger  Rogers, 
hook,  line  and  full  columns  when  she 
visited  some  of  the  Eastern  cities 
recently.  Grateful  as  Dolly  Madison  was, 
her  greatest  thrill  came  when  she  met 
husband  Jack  Briggs'  entire  family,  who 
live  in  the  country  outside  of  New  York. 
Ginger  and  Jack  just  happened  to  arrive 
on  his  grandparents'  60th  wedding  an- 
niversary. For  that  state  occasion  Jack's 
sister  decided  to  christen  her  little  daugh- 
ter Virginia,  named  after  Auntie  Ginger. 


It  was  a  celebration  none  of  them  will 
ever  forget. 

SHE'S  no  longer  "sweet  little  Donna 
Reed."  And  the  reason  is  Frank 
Capra's  direction  plus  her  wonderful 
role  opposite  Jimmy  Stewart  in  "It's  a 
Wonderful  Life."  Back  at  MGM  they 
now  regard  Donna  with  new  respect,  and 
high  time,  too.  In  "Green  Dolphin 
Street,"  playing  Lana  Turner's  sister,  she 
shares  top  billing  with  the  star. 


Seldom  photographed  Robbie  Garfield  (Mrs.  John 
Garfield)  takes  kidding  of  hubby  and  Richard 
Conte,    while    Alexander     Knox     listens  in. 


The  Dennis  Morgans  check  their  programs 
at  an  important  Hollywood  benefit  show. 


Zachary  Scott  and  Alon  Mowbray  enjoy 
listening  to  Mrs.  Louis  Hayward's  charm- 
ing chatter.  Below,  Benedict  Bogeaus,  pro- 
ducer, with  his  pretty  wife,  Dolores  Moron. 


Depend  on  Deltah  for  neckline  glamour  .  .  . 

Nothing  can  match  the  creamy  flattery  of  DELTAH  simulated  pearls, 
glowing  and  lustrous  against  your  skin.  Choose  them  for  their  beauty, 

treasure  them  for  their  fine  quality  Necklaces  and  earrings,  perfectly 

matched,  in  luxurious  gift  cases. 


IM, 


snes  you'll  remember,  above,  show  the  budding  of 
nance  for  limmy  and  co-star,  Donna  Reed;  their 
itual  interest  in  fellow  townsmen;  and  their  own 
iblems  solved,  finally,  by  a  whimsical  guardian  angel. 
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The  Parks  Story 

Continued  from  page  46 

we  hasten  to  report  is  a  very  happy  one, 
has  had  a  hurdle:  he  and  Betty  have 
jeen  separated  by  3.000  miles  more  than 
half  of  the  time  since  their  wedding. 
But  they're  young,  in  love,  and  will  be 
together  again  when  Betty  starts  a  pic- 
ture career,  slated  to  be  soon. 

To  us,  the  Parks  story  packs  as  much 
punch  in  its  struggle-to-succeed  theme 
as  "The  Jolson  Story,"  and  here  it  is. 
Born  in  Olathe,  Kansas,  on  December 
13,  1914,  the  son  of  Frank  H.  Parks,  an 
advertising  man,  and  Leona  Klusman 
Parks,  a  former  concert  organist,  Larry's 
childhood  was  much  like  that  of  other 
midwestern  boys,  with  two  exceptions. 
He  thought  his  given  name  of  Lawrence 
sounded  sissy,  so  he  bobbed  it  to  Larry, 
and  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  and 
later  paralysis  left  him  a  partial  invalid. 
He  was  sickly  and  underweight  until 
he  entered  high  school  in  Joliet,  Illinois, 
where  his  family  had  moved.  Then  he 
began  to  fill  out,  became  interested  in 
sports  and  despite  that  early  physical 
handicap  now  stands  5'  ll'l,  weighs  160 
and  excels  in  swimming,  skiing,  tennis 
and  surfboard  riding. 

Larry  enrolled  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
becoming  a  doctor,  but  became  inter- 
ested in  drama  and  collegiate  theatricals 
were  his  principle  extra-curricular  activ- 
ity. Between  junior  and  senior  years  he 
toured  Illinois  with  a  small  repertory 
company  he  organized,  instead  of  his 
previously  more  profitable  summer  jobs 
of  hauling  and  piling  bricks,  counciling 
in  a  Wisconsin  boys  camp  or  working  in 
his  father's  advertising  firm. 

A  month  before  graduation  he  wrote 
to  fifty-four  little  theaters  and  stock  com- 
panies throughout  the  country  asking  for 
a  straw  hat  season  job.  He  received 
eight  replies,  four  offering  salaries,  and 
accepted  the  top  bidder,  at  $20  a  week, 
with  the  Guy  Palmerton  stock  company, 
known  as  the  "Manhattan  Players,"  in 
Massachusetts. 

Larry  was  given  his  B.S.  degree  with 
honors,  despite  his  tough  major  in  chem- 
istry and  minor  in  physics,  won  a 
scholarship  for  the  University  of  Illinois 
Medical  School,  and  planned  to  return 
to  Chicago  in  the  autumn  for  his  medi- 
cal studies.  "Something  happened  after 
I  started  doing  legitimate  stock  work, 
though,"  Larry  recalls.  "I  suddenly  real- 
ized that  acting  was  the  future  I 
wanted."  So,  instead  of  going  to  medical 
school,  he  remained  with  the  Palmerton 
company  through  the  following  winter 
and  even  the  next  summer,  touring 
Fitchburg,  Salem,  Worcester,  then 
through  the  other  New  England  states, 
playing  every  type  of  role  and  gaining 
experience  which  finally  sent  him  to  New 
York. 

After  the  usual  number  of  discour- 
aging turn-downs  at  producers'  offices  he 
finally  was  given  a  break  by  the  Group 
Theater,  a  small  role  as  a  reporter  in 
"Golden  Boy."  John  Garfield,  Elia  Ka- 
zan, J.  Edward  Bromberg  and  Robert 
Louis  recognized  his  talents  and  not  only 
encouraged  him  but  helped  him  get  big- 


ger roles  in  "My  Heart's  in  the  High- 
lands," "All  the  Living"  and  "The  Pure 
in  Heart."  (Not  one  to  forget,  Larry 
says  he  still  owes  them  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude.) 

Just  as  his  career  seemed  to  be  tak- 
ing shape,  Larry's  father  died  and  he 
felt  he  needed  a  more  reliable  income, 
went  to  Chicago  and  became  a  Pull- 
man inspector.  He  hated  the  job  but 
stuck  with  it  until  one  day  John  Gar- 
field wired  him  to  come  to  Hollywood 
for  a  part  in  "Mama  Ravioli."  Larry  rode 
a  bus — he  couldn't  afford  the  Chief  or 
the  Constellation  then — but  a  day  be- 
fore the  picture  was  to  go  into  produc- 
tion it  was  cancelled. 

Larry's  ensuing  rounds  of  the  casting 
offices  was  a  repetition  of  his  early 
Broadway  days.  In  desperation  Larry 
rounded  up  two  other  out-of-work  actors 
and  the  trio  scraped  up  enough  cash  to 
buy  a  cheap  lot  (fortunately  that  was 
before  the  real  estate  boom) ,  then  bor- 
rowed enough  money  to  build  a  house, 
which  they  did  entirely  with  their  own 
blistered  hands  except  for  plumbing  and 
electricity.   Miraculously,  it  didn't  fall 


apart,  they  sold  it,  and  had  a  $900  profit. 
With  a  practical  sense  rare  in  actors 
they  invested  that  amount  in  a  down 
payment  on  the  old  Thomas  Meighan 
house  in  Hollywood,  found  seven  other 
aspiring  actors  to  join  their  group  and 
started  a  cooperative  housing  project. 

"We  had  practically  no  furniture  ex- 
cept beds,  but  there  was  a  wonderful 
auditorium,  complete  with  stage,  in  the 
house  and  we  could  put  on  plays  right 
in  our  own  home!"  Larry  reminisces. 

Larry  meantime  played  with  innumer- 
able Los  Angeles  stock  companies  and 
little  theaters,  without  getting  a  nod 
from  the  talent  scouts,  but  when  he  went 
to  Santa  Barbara  to  appear  in  a  play 
there,  a  Columbia  representative  spot- 
ted him  and  offered  him  the  usual  stock 
contract.  He  grabbed  it. 

Larry  did  tests  with  just  about  every 
player  on  Mr.  Cohn's  payroll,  then 
graduated  to  bit  parts  and  later  to  leads 
in  B  pictures;  after  some  thirty  films  he 
finally  won  a  fairly  decent  role  in  an  A — 
"Counter  Attack."  Convinced  that  his 
break  had  arrived,  he  worked  like  the 
traditional  beaver  for  months  on  that 
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part,  only  to  have  most  of  his  footage 
end  on  the  cutting-room  floor. 

About  that  time  Skolsky  sold  Colum- 
bia the  idea  of  making  "The  Jolson 
Story."  Good  old  reliable  Larry  Parks 
made  the  first  test  for  the  role  of  "the 
greatest  entertainer  of  our  time,"  in 
November  1944,  then  forgot  about  it 
temporarily  while  he  made  "Renegades," 
in  which  he  did  have  a  good  part.  Mean- 
while, for  three  months,  just  about  every 
male  on  the  Columbia  lot,  plus  outside 
actors,  crooners,  soda  jerks  and  taxicab 
drivers  tested  for  the  Jolson  role.  Then 
some  Bright  Character  (the  record  is 
confused  on  exactly  who  the  B.C.  was) 
said,  "Let's  test  that  first  guy  again," 
and  Larry  was  recalled.  This  time  he 
was  signed.  "I  had  the  dubious  honor 
of  making  the  first  and  last  tests  for 
the  role,"  is  how  Larry  sums  up  that 
typical  example  of  Hollywood  casting. 

Followed  two  months  of  rehearsals 
about  as  intensive  and  exhausting  as  the 
training  of  a  heavyweight  before  a  cham- 
pionship bout.  Larry  studied  Jolson's 
singing  and  speaking  voices,  his  walk,  his 
gestures,  the  way  he  rolls  his  eyes,  until 
the  Parks  lad  felt  "like  a  Siamese  twin." 
For  six  months  more  he  worked  just  as 
hard  while  the  picture  was  in  produc- 
tion, constantly  asking  himself,  "Can  I 
please  the  public  on  this?  After  all, 
millions  of  people  who  see  this  picture 
have  seen  Jolson,  and  I'll  be  compared 
to  the  original.  Imitations  usually  suffer 
by  comparison." 

Miraculously  he  didn't  get  ulcers,  al- 
though he  worried  enough  to  develop 
them,  all  of  which  was  needless,  for  he's 
come  through  with  Parks  stock  soaring, 
and  through  the  toughest  possible  test — 
the  role  of  a  man  still  alive,  still  vividly 
remembered.  Think  how  much  easier  it 
is  to  portray  a  character  strictly  fictional, 
or  dead  a  hundred  years;  nobody  can 
draw  comparisons  then. 

"I  wasn't  fit  to  live  with  lots  of  the 
time  on  that  picture,  I  was  so  completely 
wrapped  up  in  work.  It's  a  good  thing 
Betty  was  in  New  York!"  asserts  Larry, 
thus  bringing  us  to  the  other  half  of  the 
Parks  story,  his  long-distance  marriage. 

Back  in  early  1944  Larry  was  spend- 
ing his  evenings,  a  fugitive  from  his  B- 
picture  routine,  working  at  the  Actors' 
Laboratory  Theater  in  Hollywood,  act- 
ing and  producing  camp  shows.  He 
needed  a  leading  lady  for  one  produc- 
tion and  heard  that  Betty  Garrett,  a 
very  able  young  actress  he  had  known 
in  New  York  when  he  was  with  the 
Group  and  she  with  the  Neighborhood 
Playhouse,  was  in  town.  He  asked  her 
to  play  the  role  and  a  few  months  later 
suggested  that  she  be  his  leading  lady 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  They  were 
married  in  September,  even  though  they 
realized  their  individual  careers  would 
separate  them  for  a  while.  "We  talked 
it  over  and  decided  we'd  both  have  more 
incentive  to  work  even  harder  at  our 
respective  jobs  if  we  were  married,"  is 
the  way  Larry  puts  it. 

After  a  month's  idyllic  honeymoon  at 
the  beach,  Betty  had  to  go  back  to  New 
York  for  rehearsals  and  the  opening  of 
Olsen  and  Johnson's  "Laughing  Room 
Only,"  in  which  she  was  featured.  Larry 
managed  time  off  to  be  with  her  there 
in  January  and  February.   Betty  spent 
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the  summer  and  fall  of  1945  in  Holly- 
wood, then  shuttled  back  to  Manhattan 
for  "Call  Me  Mister,"  in  which  she  is 
starred.  Larry  wangled  a  week  off  last 
July  to  visit  her  again,  and  that's  when 
Betty  burst  into  happy  tears  after  seeing 
"The  Jolson  Story." 

That's  not  the  part  of  his  visit  Larry 
likes  to  talk  about.  His  favorite  topic 
is  Betty's  success.  Interviewing  him 
usually  turns  into  a  story  on  his  wife. 
"Betty's  the  most  beautiful  and  tal- 
ented girl  you  ever  met,"  he'll  tell  you, 
even  without  the  drop  of  a  hat.  "This  is 
her  first  starring  role — she's  been  fea- 
tured before — and  isn't  it  wonderful  this 
happened  to  us  at  the  same  time?  It's 
harder  to  get  tickets  for  her  show  than 
any  other  one  in  New  York.  I  even  had 
to  stand  through  half  the  performance 
the  first  night  I  was  there  because  my 
ticket  was  lost  at  the  box  office  and 
there  wasn't  another  one  available. 
There  were  parties  and  photographers 
and  all  that,  but  we  managed  to  sneak 
away  for  a  week-end  in  the  Poconos  in 
a  hired  car.  We  love  the  country  and 
the  beach." 

Betty  has  received  three  rather  stag- 
gering film  offers  since  her  triumph  in 
"Call  Me  Mister,"  but  she  has  stayed 
with  the  show.  But  eventually  she  will 
move  to  Hollywood,  to  be  mistress  of 
her  own  home.  Someday  she  and  Larry 
hope  to  build  a  house  at  the  beach,  but 
their  present  place  has  a  strong  element 
of  the  country,  their  other  choice. 

Only  five  houses  away  from  fabled 
Hollywood  Boulevard,  albeit  up  Nichols 
Canyon  at  the  west  end  of  town,  it  is 
set  in  tall  trees  and  heavy  shrubbery.  A 
spring  runs  down  a  hill  at  the  back  of 
the  property  and,  believe  it  or  not,  rac- 
coons prowl  around  at  night,  attracted 
by  the  spring  and  the  neighbors  rab- 
bits and  goldfish. 

"Those  'coons  are  such  thieves," 
laughs  Larry.  "They  steal  the  bread  left 


out  for  the  rabbits,  and  they  swipe  the 
fish  right  out  of  the  pond.  When  we  first 
heard  them  last  summer  when  Betty  was 
here,  we  thought  it  was  a  prowler,  but 
one  night  we  saw  them.  Then  we  caught 
a  couple  but  they  were  such  cute  little 
guys  we  let  them  go  again.  After  all, 
they  aren't  stealing  our  fish!" 

Larry's  mother  has  been  living  with 
him,  but  because  of  her  serious  illness 
Larry  has  had  plenty  of  time  to  prac- 
tice conking,  at  which  he's  a  whiz.  "All 
struggling  actors  have  to  learn  to  cook  if 
they  want  to  eat,"  he  modestly  suggests, 
but  the  fact  remains  he  whips  up  really 
good,  full-bodied  vegetable  soup,  beef 
and  kidney  pies  and  beef  a  la  Stroganoff 
all  fit  for  a  gourmet.  His  favorite  is  a 
casserole  concoction  of  fresh  vegetables 
topped  with  pork  chops  and  tomato 
sauce  which  he  named  "All  In  One  Dish 
Nellie,"  for  his  mother. 

Meantime,  he  and  Betty  write  each 
other  twice  a  week,  sometimes  briefly, 
sometimes  at  great  length,  but  their  tele- 
phone bills  average  $60  a-  month,  each, 
for  their  transcontinental  calls,  for  which 
one  certainly  cannot  blame  them.  And 
proof  positive  of  their  happy  marriage 
is  the  fact  that  despite  their  separation, 
never  once  has  any  gossip  columnist  even 
hinted  that  all  is  not  well  with  the 
Garrett-Parks  merger.  Also  proof  posi- 
tive that  Larry's  is  not  a  one-picture 
career  is  the  fact  that  two  weeks  before 
he  finished  "The  Jolson  Story"  he  had 
to  start  overlapping  his  schedule  as  Rita 
Hayworth's  leading  man  in  "Down  to 
Earth." 

He  doesn't  want  to  be  typed  as  a 
romantic  leading  man,  however.  He  has 
his  eye  on  a  certain  historial  drama  and 
then  he'd  like  to  do  comedy.  "That's  for 
me.  Comedy!"  he  says  with  warmth. 
Well,  Harry  Cohn,  your  studio  has 
turned  Out  a  lot  of  good  comedies,  and 
leading  men  that  can  do  them  are  darned 
scarce.  What  are  we  waiting  for? 


The  William  Wellmans  turn  out  for  premiere  with  Jimmy  Stewart  and  his  pretty 
date,  Ellen  Ross.  Jimmy's  the  man-of-the-moment  since  "It's  a  Wonderful  Life." 


Danny  Kaye's  Dream  Girl 
Tells  All! 

Continued  from  page  55 

more  at  ease.  When  I'd  get  nervous,  he'd 
often  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  scene  and 
take  me  over  to  a  corner  to  talk  to  me. 
Several  times  when  I  wasn't  ready  to  do 
a  scene,  Bob  would  find  ways  to  stall  the 
'take'  until  I  was  all  set.  And  whenever 
I  did  something  very  well,  he'd  praise  me 
in  front  of  the  entire  crew.  He  was  really 
wonderful! 

"Then  came  my  assignment  to  'Won- 
der Man.'  I  was  very  glad  to  have  the 
chance  to  work  with  Danny  since  I'd 
always  admired  his  work  so  much.  And, 
too,  I  couldn't  help  wondering  how  he 
might  have  changed  since  I  had  last 
seen  him.  Fundamentally,  Danny  was 
the  same  nice  person.  But  as  long  as 
I  have  known  him,  I  still  can  only  say 
about  him  that,  like  the  nursery  rhyme, 
'When  he  is  good,  he  is  very,,  very  good 
and  when  he  is  bad,  he  is  horrid.'  Danny 
is  a  moody  person — either  he's  very  gay 
and  peppy,  or  he's  low  and  depressed. 
I  think  that's  true  of  any  person  who 
is  as  high-strung  as  he  is.  He  works  so 
hard  on  his  roles  because  he's  always 
anxious  for  the  picture  and  for  his  own 
performance.  He  never  'walks  through' 
a  part.  If  a  scene  isn't  right,  he  insists 
on  another  try.  He's  one  actor  who 
takes  his  work  seriously,  so  naturally 
he  has  his  moods. 

"The  public's  conception  of  Danny 
Kaye  comes  out  between  scenes  and 
when  he's  in  gay  spirits.  He  then  gives 
imitations  and  sings  songs  for  the  cast 
and  crew.  He's  also  quite  a  tease.  His 
makeup  man,  Walter,  can  verify  that. 
Walter  has  a  thick  Austrian  accent  and 
Danny  is  forever  calling  him  'Valter'  and 
imitating  his  manner  of  speaking  per- 
fectly. Often  he'll  imitate  Walter's  ac- 
cent and  call  up  his  boss.  Half  the  time 


Jane  Wyman,  bedecked  with  ermine,  attends 
premiere  with  handsome  hubby,  Ronald  Reagan. 


the  poor  man  doesn't  know  if  he's  talking 
to  Walter  or  to  Danny. 

"Danny  likes  to  ape  my  manner  of 
speaking,  too.  He  likes  to  make  fun  of 
people — in  an  innocent  way,  of  course. 
But  when  he  starts  in  on  me,  he  gets 
me  to  laughing  so  hard  that  I  blow  up 
in  my  scenes.  He's  especially  devilish 
when  we're  doing  a  love  scene.  I  really 
think  I'm  his  best  audience,  for  I  laugh 
at  everything  he  does. 

"He  really  blew  me  up  when  I  was 
doing  a  dramatic  scene  in  'The  Best 
Years  of  Our  Lives.'  It  was  late  and  we 
were  all  anxious  to  go  home,  but  that 
didn't  bother  Danny.  He  came  on  the 
set  without  anyone  noticing  him,  got  up 
on  top  with  part  of  the  crew,  put  on  a 
Dutch  cap,  and  said  to  me  in  a  high, 
girlish  voice,  'Hello.'  It  was  such  a  sur- 
prise that  it  threw  me  completely  and 
it  was  some  time  before  I  could  go  on 
with  the  scene.  Another  time.  I  was 
making  stills  for  the  publicity  depart- 
ment, I  had  on  a  white  dress  that  Danny 
liked  a  lot.  Every  time  I'd  be  ready  for 
the  cameraman  to  take  the  picture, 
Danny  would  start  petting  my  dress  and 
would  break  up  the  shot.  You  might 
think  this  would  be  annoying,  but  when 
Danny  is  pulling  such  antics,  you  can't 
get  mad.  Instead,  you  simply  begin  to 
laugh. 

"People  have  often  asked  me  what  I 


think  is  Danny's  finest  characteristic. 
Well,  to  me,  he's  just  plain  Danny,  a 
fellow  who's  always  on  hand  when  some- 
one is  in  trouble.  Whenever  anyone  on 
the  set  is  hurt  in  an  accident,  Danny  is 
the  first  person  to  rush  in  to  help.  He's 
definitely  not  a  selfish  or  inconsiderate 
person.  He's  most  charming,  however,  in 
my  opinion,  when  he's  not  trying  to  act. 
when  he's  not  putting  on  a  show.  When 
he's  humble,  he  has  a  quality  that  tio 
one  can  touch.  And  that's  my  idea  of 
Danny  Kaye.  He's  an  all-right  guy  as 
far  as  I'm  concerned." 

Now — as  for  this  Virginia  Mayo  her- 
self, who  is  fast  becoming  an  important 
personality  in  Hollywood,  she  went  on 
the  stage  when  she  was  very  young, 
primarily  because  Aunt  Alice  felt  she 
was  a  good  dancer  and  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  her  talent. 

"I  was  always  appearing  before  people 
and  I  loved  it,"  she  said  to  me.  "But 
there  were  times  when  I  was  young  that 
I'd  be  so  nervous  about  going  on  the 
stage  that  for  a  couple  of  days  before 
I  couldn't  eat.  Fortunately,  I  got  over 
that." 

Her  aunt  saw  to  it  that  she  was  taught 
not  only  dancing,  but  singing,  acting 
costuming,  designing  and  even  construc- 
tion of  sets.  Virginia  then  embarked  on 
a  career  in  high  school,  doing  everything 
connected  with  shows.  After  school,  she 
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made  her  first  professional  appearance  at 
the  Chase  Hotel  as  a  dancer. 

"I  had  an  awful  time  at  first,"  Virginia 
went  on,  "learning  my  spot  on  the  floor. 
For  some  unaccountable  reason,  I'd  for- 
get my  routines.  That  didn't  last  long, 
or  my  career  would  have  stopped  right 
there.  This  job  proved  the  beginning  for 
-me,  for  Andy  M'ayo,  owner  of  a  vaude- 
ville act  called  'Pansy  the  Horse,'  saw 
me  and  hired  me  to  act  as  ringmistress. 
The  horse,  by  the  way,  consisted  of  a 
hide  stuffed  by  two  comedians.  When  I 
joined  the  troupe,  I  also  changed  my 
name  from  Virginia  Jones  to  Virginia 
Mayo.  It  was  the  custom  with  such 
acts  to  have  all  members  billed  under  the 
same  name  and  so  I  willingly  made  the 
switch.  Of  all  my  experiences  with  the 
act,  my  most  hectic  moments  came  when 
we  played  at  the  Radio  City  Music  Hall 
in  New  York.  Our  first  show  began  at 
ten  in  the  morning.  I  lived  at  the  other 
end  of  the  city  and  had  an  awful  time 
getting  there  so  early.  I  usually  arrived 
at  the  theater  just  as  the  music  was 
beginning. 

"Once  I  lost  my  voice.  Or  rather 
I  could  only  speak  in  a  monotone  and  in 
a  low,  deep  voice.  Whenever  I  tried  to 
give  my  dialogue  in  a  high  voice,  only  a 
squeak  came  out.  At  one  performance, 
I  forgot  and  issued  an  order  to  the  horse 
in  a  high  voice.  You  should  have  heard 
the  falsetto  squeak  that  registered.  I 
felt  like  crawling  under  the  footlights." 

Virginia  went  along  with  the  horse  act 
when  Eddie  Cantor  signed  it  for  "Banjo 
Eyes"  on  Broadway.  But  no  one  noticed 
her.  For  a  while  she  thought  of  giving 
up  the  stage  since  she  didn't  seem  to 
be  getting  anywhere,  but  then  she  saw 
a  picture  called  "Stage  Door"  one  day 
in  which  Ginger  Rogers  played  a  girl 
who  persevered  and  made  good.  So  Vir- 
ginia went  back  to  her  horse. 

She  went  into  Billy  Rose's  "Diamond 
Horseshoe"  next,  still  with  the  act.  Rose 
was  impressed  by  her  beauty  and  told 
Samuel  Goldwyn,  who  was  in  town,  to 
take  a  look.  Sam  did  and  sent  for  her 
to  come  to  his  Waldorf  apartment  for  an 
interview. 

"I  remember  that  I  wore  a  plain  felt 
hat  to  the  interview,  and  that  I  was 
terribly  nervous,"  Virginia  commented  in 
her  smooth-as-satin  voice.  "I  had  to  wait 
lor  a  while  before  I  saw  him,  so  I  sat 
there  fidgeting.  I  was  so  hoping  he'd 
like  me.  When  he  finally  did  see  me,  he 
just  looked  me  over  and  wanted  me  to  do 
all  the  talking.  I  couldn't  think  of  an 
intelligent  thing  to  say.  But  in  spite  of 
my  lack  of  conversation,  he  signed  me." 

Virginia's  career  took  a  big  leap  after 
the  "Princess  and  the  Pirate."  But  for  a 
while  it  looked  as  though  she'd  only  be 
the  charmer  for  a  comedian.  Realizing 
she  had  to  make  a  change,  she  set  out  to 
get  a  dramatic  role  in  Goldwyn's  "The 
Best  Years  of  Our  Lives."  Goldwyn  at 
first  couldn't  see  her  in  the  part  and  since 
she  was  already  assigned  to  Danny 
Kaye's  "Walter  Mitty,"  he  dismissed  the 
whole  matter.  But  Virginia  wouldn't 
stop.  She  got  one  of  the  photographers 
lo  take  a  set  of  pictures  of  her  in  the 
makeup  and  costume  for  the  part.  She 
then  sent  the  pictures  to  Goldwyn.  He 
was  amazed — and  gave  her  the  role. 

As  for  the  Mayo  facts,  the  most  pro- 


vocative item  is  that  she  has  an  order  in 
for  a  sewing  machine.  That  is  something 
in  this  town! 

"It's  not  that  I'm  much  of  a  seam- 
stress," Virginia  said,  "but  I'm  always 
making  over  hats  and  dresses.  I  save  a 
lot  of  money  this  way,  and  with  my  ex- 
travagant shopping  habits  I  should  have 
some  economies.  Whenever  I  go  shop- 
ping, I  want  to  buy  everything  I  see." 

Virginia  is  five  feet  four  and  a  half 
inches  tall,  weighs  115  pounds,  wears  a 
6V2  AAA  shoe,  has  36  size  hips,  34  bust, 
and  23  waist — which  about  takes  care  of 
the  physical  aspects.  She's  a  hearty  eater 
and  has  no  diet  worries.  For  lunch,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  she  likes  a  big  thick  steak 
with  French  fried  onions.  She  washes 
her  own  hair  and  wears  only  powder  and 
lipstick.  She  seldom  goes  to  a  beauty 
parlor.  She  prefers  tub  baths  to  showers 
and  likes  to  soak  and  read  for  at  least 
ten  minutes.  Her  favorite  actors  are  Bob 
Hope,  George  Sanders,  John  Garfield. 


means  exercise  and  Glenn  gets  his  full 
share.  Until  recently  Glenn  and  his  Lu 
lived  in  a  house  they  loved  on  Screen- 
land  Drive  (spelled  like  Screenland 
•  Magazine) .  It  was  high  up  in  the  Holly- 
wood Hills  and  Glenn,  a  little  guy  of  six 
feet  four  inches,  had  a  decided  affinity 
for  altitude.  Also,  the  house  was  big, 
with  large  rooms,  high  ceilings,  a  huge 
fireplace,  an  acre  of  lawn  with  fruit 
trees,  shaggy  cypress  and  a  barbecue.  It 
was  a  wonderful  spot  for  Glenn's  favor- 
ite type  of  recreation,  resting.  It  also 
reminded  him  of  the  big  white  house  in 
Denver  where  he  lived  all  his  young  life. 

The  Langans  had  a  pretty  good 
guardian  angel  and  were  able  to  find  a 
sizeable  apartment  on  a  sizeable  hill  with 
fairly  high  ceilings,  fairly  big  rooms,  no 


and,  of  course,  Danny  Kaye.  Katharine 
Hepburn,  Greer  Garson,  and  Ingrid 
Bergman  are  her  favorite  actresses.  She 
doesn't  like  night  clubs  or  Pullman  berths 
because  they  give  her  claustrophobia. 
She  doesn't  smoke  and  her  only  liquorish 
habit  is  a  glass  of  wine  before  dinner, 
heavily  diluted  with  water.  Her  hobby 
is  sketching  and  she  has  a  weakness  for 
homeless  dogs.  For  sports,  she  prefers 
riding  above  everything  else  but  also 
swims,  skates,  and  plays  basketball.  She's 
quite  the  horsewoman  and  has  her  own 
horse.  She  even  rides  in  rodeos  when  she 
has  the  chance.  Her  aversions  are  auto- 
mobile drivers  who  hog  the  road  and 
never  give  hand  signals,  people  who  mis- 
treat animals,  and  insincere  people. 

Virginia  and  I  were  just  about  to  go  on 
with  our  chat  when  Danny  Kaye  came 
over,  tossed  a  few  remarks,  and  the  inter- 
view ended'  suddenly.  The  rest  of  the 
afternoon  was  completely  hilarious  bed- 
lam of  the  Kaye  variety. 

Fun  was  had  by  all  on  Burns  and  Allen's  radio 
show  when  Cracie  asserted  that  her  Georgie 
should  play  "The  Hucksters"  lead.  First,  Jack 
Carson,  as  "radio's  top  glamor  boy,"  below, 
dropped  in  to  claim  the  role.  Then  Frank  Sina- 
tra, left,  "radio's  top  singer,"  campaigned  for 
the  part.  But  all  arguments  ended  when  What- 
a-man  Cable,  right,  showed  his  qualifications. 


fireplace  and  no  big  lawn.  It's  quite  easy 
to  move  around  in,  though,  because  of 
that  other  modern  American  spectre; 
lack  of  furniture. 

"We've  been  here  three  months  and  so 
far  the  bedroom  and  dining  room  are 
only  partially  furnished.  The  living  room 
and  den  are  almost  bare.  But  I'm  the 
kind  of  guy  who's  always  bumping  into 
things,  so  I'm  able  to  circulate  much 
more  freely  now  than  I  will  when  we 
get  the  rest  of  our  things  in."  he  grinned. 
"I'm  a  man  who  needs  lots  of  room." 
Glenn's  wife,  former  showgirl  Lucille 
Weston,  understands  this  only  too  well, 
being  a  six-footer  herself. 

Furnished  or  not,  Glenn's  glad  to  have 
this  home.  In  his  touring  days  the  best 
he  had  was  a  cheap,  cramped  hotel  room 
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with  a  short  lumpy  bed  or  a  berth  on 
a  train  when  he  could  afford  it.  He  has 
a  violent  allergy  to  close  quarters  and 
drives  with  the  top  down  on  his  small 
convertible  even  in  the  foulest  Cali- 
fornia weather.  He  hopes  Betsy,  the 
convertible,  hangs  together  until  he  gets 
that  Cadillac  he's  been  dreaming  about 
for  several  years.  Chico,  the  Langans' 
pooch,  which  they've  had  for  ten  years, 
thinks  the  seats  of  the  car  are  made  of 
dirt  and  digs  them  up  at  every  oppor- 
tunity, exposing  the  cotton  stuffing  and 
the  springs,  which  have  a  disconcerting 
habit  of  popping  out  and  making  the 
riders  quite  suddenly  uncomfortable. 
Chico  makes  Glenn  uncomfortable,  too. 
Being  a  rather  belligerent  little  char- 
acter, he  isn't  allowed  to  run  loose  so 
it  falls  to  Glenn  to  take  him  on  long 
walks  through  the  hills.  "All  this  exer- 
cise is  making  me  look  like  the  Thin 
Man,"  Glenn  said,  taking  a  hitch  in  his 
belt. 

But  he  really  has  compensations  for 
all  this  unsolicited  muscle  building  and 
unsettled  state.  There  were  things  wrong 
with  his  stock  company  days  besides 
having  to  bend  himself  into  a  U-turn 
when  he  slept  in  undersized  beds. 

"The  first  three  years  Lu  and  I  were 
married  we  were  on  the  road  with  dif- 
ferent shows.  We'd  see  each  other  once 
in  a  while  between  trains  in  Kansas 
City,  Omaha,  or  Milwaukee.  It  got  so 
I'd  tip  my  hat  to  Lu  instead  of  kissing 
her  and  the  kids  in  my  show  were  sur- 
prised to  know  the  lady  they  'seen'  me 
with  was  my  wife.  We  really  feel  we're 
beginning  to  settle  down  now.  This," 


he  indicated  the  partly  furnished  apart- 
ment, "is  the  only  furniture  we've  owned. 
And  the  first  thing  Lu  ordered  was  a 
bed  that  measures  x  7'.  I'm  so  grate- 
ful to  her  I  don't  even  mind  when  she 
makes  me  do  some  of  the  household 
chores.  I'm  pretty  awful  around  the 
house — a  little  on  the  lazy  side,  can't 
fix  the  iron  cord,  break  more  dishes  than 
I  dry,  don't  know  the  first  principles  of 
making  a  bed.  I  string  things  around, 
too.  We  had  some  friends  over  the  other 
day.  I  started  to  show  them  the  bed- 
room but  decided  not  to.  I  was  pressing 
a  pair  of  trousers  by  hanging  them  cuff- 
side  up  in  the  top  drawer  of  my  clothes 
chest,  a  sport  coat  hung  over  a  chair, 
there  was  a  shirt  on  the  bed,  and  a  pair 
of  shoes  on  the  floor.  That  was  one  of 
Lu's  rebellious  days  when  she'd  refused 
to  put  my  things  away.  Once  in  a  while 
she  lets  my  stuff  stay  where  I  leave  it 
until  I  have  to  straighten  up  to  get  in 
the  room.  Most  of  the  time  she's  a  dar- 
ling and  picks  up  after  me,  the  poor 
gal,"  he  sympathized. 

Lu  occasionally  puts  on  a  dance  rou- 
tine for  Glenn's  sole  benefit.  "She  gets 
all  tricked  out  in  a  Spanish  costume, 
gives  herself  a  fancy  hair-do  and  does  a 
real,  professional  performance  of  the 
bolero.  It's  too  bad  she  won't  dance  for 
anyone  else,"  he  sighed.  "And  she'll 
probably  kill  me  if  she  finds  out  I  told 
anyone  about  it." 

Glenn  is  awfully  proud  of  his  statu- 
esque, shapely  wife. ," When  Lu  gets  her 
high  heels  on  we're  just  about  the  same 
height.  In  fact  she'll  fetch  me  a  whack 
on  the  back  and  say  'Straighten  up,  you 


big  lug!  Do  you  want  me  to  look  taller 
than  you?'  She  doesn't  mind  being  tall. 
Her  family  very  intelligently  sent  her 
to  dancing  school  to  learn  grace  and 
poise.  As  a  result  Lu  doesn't  have  that 
self-conscious  slouch  or  wear  those  un- 
becoming flat-heeled  shoes  many  tall 
girls  affect  in  the  belief  they  make  them 
look  shorter." 

Just  recently  Lu  reverted  to  her  nat- 
ural brunette  hair.  She  says,  "When 
Glenn  started  whistling  at  blondes,  I 
turned  blonde."  Glenn  interrupted,  "And 
was  she  confused  when  I  whistled  at 
brunettes,  too."  "So,"  she  continued,  "it 
was  so  much  trouble  to  keep  on  being 
a  blonde  that  I  changed  back  to  nat- 
ural." "And  you  look  lots  younger," 
Glenn  approved.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
had  no  idea  I  was  married  to  such  a 
young-looking  wife."  Lu  looked  pleased. 

Glenn  shifted  around  in  his  chair, 
stretched  his  long  legs  out  to  there  on 
the  ottoman.  "Before  Lu  and  I  were 
married  she  always  went  around  with 
short  guys.  Being  taller  made  her  feel 
like  mothering  them.  Now,  me,  I  never 
felt  like  a  father  to  small  girls  but  I 
do  have  trouble  with  them  in  love  scenes. 
In  one  picture,  for  example,  I  got  myself 
in  more  awkward  poses  trying  to  lean 
down  and  kiss  the  five-foot  heroine. 
Finally  I  just  picked  her  up  and  kissed 
her.  The  idea  wasn't  original  with  me 
but  it  was  effective." 

Glenn  regretfully  turned  down  two 
offers  last  season  for  summer  stock,  one 
with  Katharine  Hepburn,  the  other  to 
return  to  his  home  town,  Denver,  to 
play  at  the  famous  Elitch's  Gardens, 
where  he  got  his  start  as  an  actor.  Either 
of  the  two  would  have  been  fun  be- 
cause "I've  worked  with  Katharine  Hep- 
burn before  and  there's  nobody  better. 
I  would  have  loved  going  back  to 
Elitch's  too.  Who  wouldn't  get  a  kick 
out  of  going  back  to  the  home  town  as 
a  success?  But  I  couldn't  feel  too  dis- 
appointed because  at  the  time  the  offers 
were  made  I  was  in  a  wonderful  picture 
called  'The  Home  Stretch'  so  I'm  not 
exactly  eating  my  heart  out  because  I 
didn't  get  to  do  summer  stock. 

"Then  there's  always  the  question  of 
money,"  he  said,  shifting  his  long  legs 
again.  "I'm  more  relaxed  with  my  con- 
tract at  Twentieth  Century-Fox  and 
my  radio  show.  (His  transcontinental 
air  show,  "Mystery  is  My  Hobby.")  I 
think  I'll  be  a  much  better  actor  now 
that  I  feel  more  financially  secure.  Two 
careers  are  better  than  one — if  you  flub 
one,  you  always  have  the  other  to  fall 
back  on." 

Glenn  didn't  make  much  money  on 
location  at  Reno  with  Jeanne  Crain  for 
the  picture  "Margie."  "I  didn't  take 
much  cash  with  me.  There  wasn't  any- 
thing to  spend  it  on,  I  thought.  Then 
I  got  interested  in  a  little  game  called 
roulette.  I  sent  all  my  cash  away  on 
it  and  went  to  the  company  manager  for 
a  small  advance.  I  sent  the  advance 
after  the  other  money  but  none  of  it 
came  back.  Tell  me,  why  is  it  that 
women  always  win  on  roulette  and  men 
never  do?"  He  was  broke  but  cagy  after 
the  Reno  trip  and  admits  he  knows  from 
nothing  about  the  art  of  gambling  profit- 
ably. 

"During  my  leaner  days  in  New  York 
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I  had  a  quarter  slot  machine  in  my 
apartment.  It  was  a  painless  way  for 
my  friends  to  pay  for  the  parties  I  gave. 
I  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  entertain 
them  otherwise.  Now  that  I'm  able  to 
entertain  there's  no  place  for  them  to 
sit,"  Glenn  said,  nodding  at  the  unfur- 
nished den. 

If  you  want  to  keep  friendly  with  the 
Langans,  just  don't  brightly  suggest  any 
form  of  mental  games.  Glenn  says, 
''Work  hard  all  day,  rush  madly  through 
an  excellent  dinner,  then  knock  your- 
self out  playing  charades,  musical  chairs, 
or  'The  Game'?  Not  us!  The  mere  men- 
tion of  them  sends  us  rushing  for  the 
nearest  exit." 

Glenn  has  great  respect  for  good  food 
and  fine  wine,  taken  leisurely  and  with- 
out the  annoying  prospect  of  exercise 
following  immediately.  He  and  Lu  are 
extremely  fond  of  a  very  small,  very 
good  Italian  restaurant  called  Romeo's 
Chianti.  They  love  the  ceremony  of 
having  Romeo  suggest  the  food  and 
serve  the  wine,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
recorded  operatic  music  which  lends  a 
continental  flavor  to  the  atmosphere  of 
the  place.  Another  advantage,  from 
Glenn's  viewpoint,  is  that  there's  no 
dance  floor.  He  can  dance  but  won't 
unless  driven  to  it.  Something  else  he'd 
rather  not  do  is  write  letters.  "I've  lost 
more  friends  that  way,  but  it's  a  great 
mental  hazard  and  a  real  physical  chore 
to  write  even  a  short  note.  Not  long 
ago  I  undertook  the  task  of  thanking  a 
columnist  who  gave  me  a  very  good 
break  in  her  column.  When  I  finished  I 
showed  my  literary  efforts  to  Lu.  She 
said,  'Gad,  you're  not  going  to  send 
that,  are  you?  She'll  think  you're  the 
village  idiot!'  I  write  a  sort  of  backhand 
lefthand  that's  completely  illegible." 

Glenn  has  never  taken  diction  lessons 
and  that  fascinating  voice  is  "just  a 
gift,"  inherited  from  his  father.  He's  a 
quiet-spoken  guy  and  when  he  gets  ex- 
cited, especially  on  a  radio  show,  a  bit 
of  the  brogue  creeps  into  his  speech. 
Having  received  all  his  training  on  the 
stage  he  says  he  still  hasn't  become 
accustomed  to  acting  for  the  movies. 
It's  hard  to  remember  that  he  mustn't 
"project"  either  himself  or  his  voice. 

"It  isn't  always  easy  to  keep  in  mind 
that  in  motion  picture  work  the  camera 
is  only  a  few  feet  away  and  the  micro- 
phone just  overhead.  Everything — voice, 
movement,  facial  expression,  must  be 
played  down  as  opposed  to  stage  tech- 
nique, which  demands  projection  of  the 
voice  and  enough  physical  and  facial 
expression  to  reach  the  people  in  the  last 
row  of  the  balcony,"  Glenn  said,  nicely 
summing  up  the  difference  between 
screen  and  stage  acting. 

Glenn  takes  a  clinical  interest  in  his 
picture  performances  and  has  been  heard 
on  occasion  to  mutter  "you  ham"  at  his 
celluloid  counterpart.  Evidently  this 
hypercritical  sense  has  been  good  for 
him.  The  parts  are  getting  bigger  and 
closer  together. 

"I  can  hardly  wait  for  the  release  date 
of  a  new  picture.  It  seemed  forever  be- 
tween ' Dragon wyck'  and  'Margie.'  Wait- 
ing for  'The  Home  Stretch'  was  agony. 
I  hope  I  live  until  'Amber'  comes  out." 

Aside  from  his  arresting  height  and 
the  unusual  quality  of  his  voice  there 


are  other  physical  attributes  which  have 
helped  attract  a  big  fan  following.  He 
has  reddish  brown  hair,  green  Irish  eves, 
a  rather  small  but  well-shaped  nose,  a 
fine  physique,  and  an  easy-going,  highly 
untemperamental  disposition.  That  is, 
until  he  wants  something  as  badly  as  he 
did  at  sixteen,  when  he  started  pester- 
ing the  management  of  Elitch's  Gardens 
for  a  job  and  kept  on  pestering  them 
until  they  finally  made  him  assistant 
stage  manager.  This  high-sounding  title 
entitled  him  to  such  privileges  as  doing 
odd  jobs,  painting,  scene  shifting,  and 
sweeping  out.  He  eventually  landed 
juvenile  parts  and  with  such  a  well- 
rounded  training  behind  him,  felt  he  was 
ready  for  New  York.  He  arrived  there 
with  only  three  dollars  left  of  his  nest 
egg — the  result  of  a  smoking  room  poker 
game — and  the  knowledge  that  as  a 
gambler  he'd  make  a  darn  fine  actor, 
which  he  later  proved  to  be.  . 


Glenn's  experience  in  Eastern  summer 
stock  brought  him  a  gratifying  offer  to 
return  to  Elitch's  in  Denver.  "But  I  had 
to  make  good  in  New  York  before  they'd 
pay  much  to  see  me  act  in  the  old  home 
town,"  he  said,  smoothing  the  small 
mustache  he's  grown  for  his  part  in 
"Amber." 

Glenn  has  absolutely  no  hobbies  but 
he  does  collect  anecdotes  about  radio 
fluffs,  all  funny  and  some  censorable.  His 
aversion  to  writing  keeps  him  from  set- 
ting them  down  on  paper  but  he  trots 
them  out  for  the  amusement  of  his  and 
Lu's  friends  when  they  come  over  to 
help  him  do.  his  resting.  And  until  all 
those  comfortable  new  couches,  which  he 
paid  for  in  advance  in  the  mistaken 
assumption  it  would  expedite  delivery, 
are  installed,  Glenn's  resting  will  prob- 
ably be  done  while  stretched  out  on  the 
floor..  For  he's  a  very  polite  young  man 
and  sees  that  his  guests  are  seated  first. 


Lauren  Bacall  has  a  particularly  bright  smile  at  the  corny  gag  she's  evidently  just  pulled 
on  her  unsuspecting  husband,  Humphrey  Bogart.  They're  co-starring  in  "Dark  Passage." 

Life  with  Father  Stevens 

Continued  from  page  36 


serious,  just  nerves  maybe.  I'll  call  you 
right  after  the  examination." 
'  Three  hours  later  she  opened  the  front 
door.  Gutted  ash  trays,  magazines 
strewn,  a  partly-worked  jigg-saw  puzzle, 
all  evidence  of  Mark's  anxiety,  cluttered 
up  the  room. 

"Where  have  you  been  so  long?"  he 
cried,  as  he  ran  toward  her.  "I  was  going 
crazy  imagining  things." 

"I've  been  driving  around,  thinking," 
she  told  him. 

"Driving  around!  Thinking!"  Mark 
looked  his  incredulity.  "What  for? 
Thinking  about  what?  Is  anything 
wrong?    What  did  the  doctor  say?" 

"He  said  I'm  going  to  have  a  baby," 
Annelle  answered  quietly.  "I'm  going  to 
have  it  in  September.  Louella  Parsons 
knew  it  before  I  did.  She  must  have  a 
crystal  ball!" 

They  stood  there  looking  at  each 
other. 

"You  mean — you  mean  you've  known 
for  three  hours  that  I'm  going  to  be  a 


father  and  you're  just  telling  me  about 
it?" 

"I  wanted  to  see  your  face  when  I 
told  you,"  said  Annelle. 

They  both  began  to  laugh— why, 
they'll  never  know.  Probably  nervous 
reaction,  failure  to  cover  up  their  em- 
barrassment on  such  short  notice.  For 
endless  hours  they  talked  about  every- 
thing, plans  for  their  future,  a  larger 
place  to  live,  dozens  of  new  responsibil- 
ities that  were  now  part  of  their  new 
scheme.  Actually,  about  four  years 
hence  they  hoped  to  start  raising  a 
family.  Times  would  be  better  (they 
hoped!) .  Building  materials  available 
for  their  dream  house.  Mark  wanted 
annuities  first,  the  good  wardrobe  he'd 
never  owned,  furs  and  jewels  for  Annelle. 
He  wanted  to  gain  in  stature  as  an  actor, 
to  increase  his  popularity,  have  his  future 
assured.  Then  they'd  be  in  a  position,  to 
do  all  the  things  for  the  family  they 
hoped  to  have. 

"Things  usually  work  out  for  the  best," 
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TEST  NEW  NAPKIN  — 
88  OUT  OF  108  REPORT  NO  CHAFING 
WITH  NEW  FREE-STRIDE  MODESS 


The  teen-age  crowd  in  high  schools  across  the 
country  recently  made  a  discovery  that  will  be 
smooth  news  to  girls  everywhere. 

It  all  started  when  interviewers  asked  school 
girls  who  had  been  bothered  by  chafing  with 
their  regular  napkin  to  try  out  a  new,  improved 
napkin — Free-Stride  Modess. 

The  girls  weren't  told  the  name  or  brand  .  .  . 
just  that  it  was  a  new  napkin  .  . „  would  they  see 
if  it  gave  them  freedom  from  chafe? 

The  answer?  88  out  of  108  reports  said:  No 
chafing  with  Free-Stride  Modess! 

The  secret  of  the  chafe-free  comfort  so  many 
students  found  in  Free-Stride  Modess  lies  in  the 
clever  fashioning  of  the  napkin  edges! 

Modess  has  extra  cotton  on  its  edges — extra 
softness — right  where  the  cause  of  chafe  begins. 

The  extra  cotton  also  acts  to  direct  and  retain 
moisture  inside  the  napkin,  keeping  edges  dry, 
smooth  longer.  And  dry,  smooth  edges  don't 
chafe! 

So  safe,  too!  Free-Stride  Modess  has  a  triple 
saiety  shield  to  help  keep  you  confident  —  to 
chase  away  accident  fears.  Modess'  fine,  sealed-in 
deodorant  guards  your  daintiness,  too!  And  no 
telltale  outlines— Modess  is  silhouette-proof! 

Free-Stride  Modess — so  luxury-comfortable,  so 
luxury-safe — is  on  sale  everywhere  now!  Get  a 
package  today.  Product  of  Personal  Products 
Corporation. 


(t/d/M.  lor/A  Cotoforf-/ 

Move,  wttfi  -/reeofomf 
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All  dressed  up  in  his  screen  finery  for  "I  Wonder  Who's  Kissing  Her  Now,"  Mark 
Stevens  shares  a  song-and-dance-man  pose  with  gorgeously  gowned  Martha  Stewart. 


Mark  philosophizes.  "They  do  if  you 
don't  try  to  force  issues,  just  accept 
what  comes  along  and  do  everything 
you  can  to  help  a  situation.  I  refused 
to  worry  about  the  future.  Several  weeks 
later  the  studio  called  me  in  and  gave 
me  a  wonderful  new  contract  with  a 
raise  and  bonus." 

The  occasion  was  too  important  not 
to  celebrate.  Mark  called  on  Beverly 
Hills  jeweler  Bud  Tobias  (brother  of 
Mark's  excellent  agent,  Herb  Tobias) 
and  ordered  a  lapel  pin  for  Annelle.  He 
selected  a  rare  old  Early  American  de- 
sign, an  Indian  head  with  a  magnificent 
headpiece  studded  in  opal,  ruby  and 
diamond  baguettes.  There  was  a  second 
carefully-wrapped  package  that  went 
with  it.  "For  our  daughter"  grinned 
Mark. 

"I  woudn't  count  on  that  too  much  if 
I  were  you,"  Annelle  warned  him.  "How- 
ever. I'll  do  my  best  to  be  accommo- 
dating!" 

Inside  the  second  package  was  a  gold, 
heart-shaped  locket,  designed  to  hold 
two  miniature  pictures.    There  was  a 


present  for  Annelle  every  month  follow- 
ing, toys,  gags,  bonds,  anything  to  help 
the  time  go  faster. 

When  a  C.O.D.  package  arrived  for 
Mark,  not  knowing  if  he  was  expecting 
it,  Annelle  called  the  studio.  "I  can't 
imagine  what  it  could  be,"  said  Mark, 
completely  forgetting  he  had  written  for 
it.  "Go  ahead  and  pay  for  it  anyway. 
I'm  curious.  Open  it  and  see  what's 
inside."  He  held  the  phone  while  Annelle 
followed  instructions. 

"Why,  it's  a  book!"  she  giggled.  "A 
book  called  'Forty  Questions  Answered 
for  New  Fathers.'  Now  who  could  have 
sent  you  that?" 

"I  haven't  the  faintest  idea,"  Mark 
hastily  replied,  thankful  Annelle  couldn't 
see  his  guilty  expression. 

There  were  other  books  too.  One 
called  "So  You  Want  to  Be  a  Father," 
sent  down  to  the  set  by  producer  and 
funny  man,  George  Jessel.  Another, 
"Now  We  Are  Three."  Mark  never 
learned  the  identity  of  the  pranksters 
but  he  strongly  suspects  Dick  Haymes 
or  Cesar  Romero.  One  Sunday  Annelle 


received  a  phone  call  from  director  Lloyd 
Bacon.  He  wanted  Mark  to  come  nut 
and  rehearse  some  new  dialogue  for 
Monday's  shooting.  Annelle  must  be 
sure  to  come  with  him. 

She  explained  she  was  house-hunting, 
actually  had  a  date  with  the  Glenn 
Fords,  who  were  moving  into  a  new 
house  themselves  and  selling  their  old 
one.  Originally,  Mark  started  to  add 
an  extra  room  and  bath  to  their  rented 
three  room  apartment,  but  a  hitch  in 
plans  made  moving  a  necessity.  Lloyd 
Bacon  still  insisted.  It  seemed  rather 
odd  to  Annelle.  After  all,  it  was  Mark's 
business. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  Bacon  ranch, 
a  group  of  friends  gathered.  While 
everyone  watched  and,  of  course,  wise- 
cracked, they  opened  two  dozen  beauti- 
fully wrapped  baby  presents  from  Lloyd 
and  the  lovely  Mrs.  Bacon.  Later  on 
Lloyd  set  up  a  camera  and  despite  her 
protestations,  stood  Annelle  in  front  of 
it.  "You  can  show  these  when  your 
child  is  old  enough  to  understand,"  he 
teased,  as  he  photographed  her  from 
every  angle. 

Shortly  before  it  was  "time,"  they 
found  a  house  in  Stone  Canyon.  There 
was  a  master  bedroom,  a  guest  bedroom 
and  still  a  third  bedroom  that  automatic- 
ally became  a  nursery.  Quarters  for 
Olive-Belle,  their  dusky  culinary  queen, 
adjoined  the  kitchen.  In  the  back  yard, 
at  the  base  of  a  holly-covered  hill,  Mark 
set  up  his  easel  and  started  painting  his 
first  portrait  of  Annelle. 

The  strain  began  to  tell  on  everyone. 
Her  father,  J.  Palmer  Hayes,  called 
Annelle  from  Houston  and  begged  her  to 
please  have  the  baby  so  he  could  "stop 
taking  sleeping  pills  and  get  some  natur- 
al rest."  Her  mother,  Elizabeth  Hayes, 
arrived  in  time  to  be  with  her.  Even 
their  favorite  car-hop  at  Dolores'  Drive- 
in  looked  disappointed  when  they'd  stop 
by  for  a  hamburger. 

Mark,  in  the  meantime,  remained 
calm,  determined  not  to  act  like  the 
proverbial  expectant  father  when  he  took 
his  wife  to  the  hospital.  At  5  A.M., 
September  30th,  Annelle  gently  shook 
his  shoulder.  "I  think  you'd  better  get 
up,"  she  said,  trying  to  sound  nonchal- 
ant. "And  call  the  doctor!" 

Mark,  dead  to  the  world  after  four 
weeks  of  shooting,  slowly  opened  one 
eye.  "You  can't  have  the  baby  today," 
he  mumbled  sleepily.  "This  is  one  of  my 
hardest  days  at  the  studio!" 

Mark  Richard  Stevens,  weighing  6 
lbs.  and  12  ozs.  (the  perfect  baby  ac- 
cording to  specifications)  came  into  the 
world  13  hours  later.  Annelle  remembers 
Mark  held  her  hand.  The  next  thing  she 
knew  he  was  bending  over  her,  whisper- 
ing: "Darling,  you  have  a  fine  son!" 

"Does  he  have  your  mouth?"  she  asked 
lazily.  She  doesn't  know  why,  except 
that  she  likes  Mark's  mouth.  Period. 

Because  of  polio  precautions,  it  was 
three  days  before  they  allowed  her  to 
see  her  baby.  And  then  only  because  she 
threatened  to  crawl  clown  to  the  nursery 
on  her  hands  and  knees.  Even  her  mother 
wasn't  allowed  to  come  into  the  room. 
Finally,  after  proper  disinfecting,  Annelle 
was  allowed  to  hold  her  son  in  her  arms. 

"He  has  Mark's  red  hair  and  dark 
eyes,"  she  said  to  her  mother  over  the 
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ALWAYS  BETTER... BETTER  ALL  WAYS 


phone.  Just  then  young  Mark  let  out  a 
lusty  yelp.  "Also  his  father's  temper," 
Annelle  added. 

Presents  from  friends,  flowers  from 
fans  filled  the  room.  Mark's  mother  in 
Canada  crocheted  fifteen  sweater  and 
bootie  sets  out  of  the  finest  yarns.  From 
his  business  manager,  Bill  Faye,  came 
the  cradle  that  originally  belonged  to 
Bill's  sister,  Alice  Faye,  when  she  had 
her  first  baby. 

"Maybe  my  son  will  be  a  singer," 
Mark  told  Alice  optimistically.  "I've 
always  loved  singing.  Nothing  would 
make  me  any  happier." 

The  day  she  came  home  Mark  gave 
Annelle  a  solid  gold  watch  bracelet  and 
a  Mercury  station  wagon.  Attached  to 
the  wheel  was  a  card  that  read:  "Thank 
you  for  making  my  son  shine!" 

To  observe  Mark  Stevens  in  his  new 
role  of  father,  you'd  never  suspect  him 
of  taking  it  big.  With  that  typical  quiet, 
unassuming  attitude,  he  makes  every 
effort  to  hide  a  look  of  pride  when  asked 
about  his  son.  He  gave  a  pretty  uncon- 
vincing performance,  however,  the  day 
they  called  him  back  to  do  the  retakes. 

Mark  walked  on  the  set  and  was 
greeted  enthusiastically  by  the  crew.  In 
Hollywood  it's  customary  for  a  star  to 
have  his  name  neatly  lettered  on  his 
dressing  room  door.  Mark's  name  had 
been  removed.  Cast  and  crew  had  ganged 
up  on  him.  Now.  instead  of  Mark  Stev- 
ens, it  simply  said — "POP." 

"That  makes  it  official,"  he  said  grate- 
fully. This  time  there  was  no  disguising 
what  he  felt  in  his  heart. 


3  Queens  for  a  Day 

Continued  from  page  29 


childhood  ambition  had  been  to  play  a 
queen.  He  and  Charlie  Henderson  wrote 
in  a  three-way  song-and-ballet  number. 
In  that — in  Technicolor,  too — I'm  Ma- 
dame DuBarry,  an  unofficial  Queen  of 
France;  Catherine,  The  Great,  a  very 
informal  Queen  of  Russia  (she  cast  such 
dangerous  eyes  at  Gregory  Ratoff,  legend 
goes,  that  he  left  the  country) ;  and  Lil- 
lian Russell,  true  musical  comedy  queen 
— stage  only,  and  of  course  before  Grable 
— of  America.  (Burn  my  clothes,  Mother, 
but  please  not  those  glamorous  cos- 
tumes!) 

We'll  tiptoe  through  yesterday  to 
music,  but  I'll  tell  it  in  the  present  tense. 
I  couldn't  write  this  till  tonight  because 
last  night  I  had  a  date- — I'll  tell  you  with 
whom,  later — and  I  wouldn't  have  short- 
ened that  even  to  ad-lib  (and  gosh,  I 
love  to  talk!)  in  Screenland. 

I'll  put  in  accurate  times  at  the  start, 
but  that  system  will  soon  get  lost  in  the 
scramble.  If  I'd  gone  around  all  yester- 
day, at  home,  at  the  studio,  at  the  House 
of  Murphy  and  at  a  dance-spot,  peering 
at  my  watch  and  noting  down  the  time, 
I'd  have  looked  like  a  Raymond  Chan- 
dler murderess  rigging  an  alibi.  And 
probably  would  have  ruined  that  double- 
scrumptious — don't  you  love  a  mystery? 
— date.  Time's  not  important  anyhow, 
is  it?  And  who  needs  an  alibi?  Here  we 
go: 

5:45.  Darn  that  alarm!  But  hold  on, 


it's  not  so  bad.  I  pile  out,  turn  off  the 
Enemy,  and  push-button  Dave  Rose's 
recording  of  "Holiday  for  Strings."  I 
play  that  every  morning.  The  compo- 
sition's so  gay  and  quick,  it  tiptoes  me 
(to  music  and  how!)  into  a  shudderless 
cold  shower.  I  towel  to  Rose  rhythm, 
fast,  already  feeling  happy.  This'U  be  a 
good  day. 

But  it'll  be  hot.  So  I  flip  into  my 
favorite  costume — a  darling  blue-and- 
white-checked  gingham  bra,  shorts  and 
smock.  Evvie  (Evelyn,  my  younger 
sister,  she's  smart)  is  proud  of  that  gift 
to  me.  Price  is  never  proof  of  smartness. 
Evvie  hunted  for  this:  three  pieces,  ten 
dollars.  Tie  that! 

Still  in  the  tempo  of  "Holiday,"  I  feed 
and  play  briefly  with  Christie,  my  collie, 
and  Chappie,  my  cocker.  I  feed  Frankie, 
my  canary,  and  give  him  a  rather  severe 
talking-to.  His  singing  far  fails  to  come 
up  to  his  namesake's.  I  plead  with  him, 
"More  like  Sinatra!  More  like  Sinatra! 
Next  comes  breakfast,  alone,  on  fruit  and 
milk.  There's  no  point  to  waking  the 
family  just  because  my  schedule  prods 
me  at  this  unearthly  hour.  A  sudden 
thought  flashes:  wouldn't  it  be  rather 
nice  to  have  a  husband  across  the  table 
— one  who'd  have  to  get  up  at  the  same 
time  as  I,  or  who  would  want  to?  Prob- 
ably, though,  the  rascal  would  lie  in  bed 
till  the  last  possible  moment,  and  I'd  have 
to  add  cooking  his  eggs  and  bacon  to  my 
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routine!  My  imagination,  which  is 
heckishly  lively  in  the  morning,  con- 
jures a  quick  montage  of  faces,  one  after 
another,  across  the  table  from  me — Vic 
Mature,  Jimmy  Durante,  Boris  Karloff, 
Charles  Coburn,  Butch  Jenkins  grown  up. 
Then,  unexpectedly,  my  evening  date. 
But  I  have  to  cancel  that  breakfast 
parade  and  soon  pour  into  my  small 
convertible. 

At  6:30— and  I  don't  mean  6:31—1 
bound  up  short  stairs  into  Studio  Make- 
up, where  Myrtle  (Pudgy)  Ford  wets 
and  sets  my  hair,  and  then  parks  me 
under  the  dryer  for  20  minutes.  Lucky 
girl,  think  I,  of  myself,  because  last 
week  I  learned  the  French,  Russian,  and 
English  lyrics  of  "I  Wonder  Who's  Kiss- 
ing Her  Now,"  for  today's  musical  scenes. 
So — this  is  when  and  where  an  actress 
writes  her  friends.  Parking  an  upside- 
down  stationery  box  on  my  lap,  I  open 
my  fountain  pen  (perfect  pen,  guaran- 
teed to  write  under  perspiration — that 
dryer's  hot!)  and  start  a  letter  to  Martha 
Stewart,  who's  completed  her  part  in  our 
picture  and  is  in  New  York  readying  for 
her  Broadway  debut  in  "Park  Avenue" 
— me  hoping  her  show  won't  open  until 
I  get  there  after  "I.  W.  W.  K.  H.  N." 
finishes. 

Martha  will  want  to  know,  of  course, 
all  news  about  the  gang  on  the  picture. 
Heavens,  is  there  only  one  topic  around 
here?  Mark  Stevens'  baby,  I  tell  Martha, 
is  a  boy  and  christened  Mark  Richard. 
Mama  Annelle  is  feeling  haughty  because 
her  young  Stevens  weighed  6  pounds  12 
ounces,  which  medics  say  is  the  ideal 
arrival  weight  for  a  perfect  baby.  Ernie 
Park,  our  extra-special  makeup  man  (a 
whizz,  former  vice-president  of  National 
Makeup  Artists  Guild)  is,  after  being 
married  eight  years,  about  to  become  a 
father  for  the  first  time.  If  it's  a  girl, 
he'll  name  it  after  his  favorite  aunt, 
opera  singer  Mary  Garden.  "And  other- 
wise?" I  asked  when  I  heard  it,  but  Ernie 
was  too  excited  to  think  up  a  boy's  name. 
Gene  Nelson  (the  very  slick  dancer  I  first 
saw  in  a  mere  flash  of  a  dance  at  our 
Studio  Club's  annual  show  and  recom- 
menced to  Producer  Jessel)  and  Gene's 
wife  Miriam  are  also  expecting  their  first 
baby — and  so  is  my  older  sister,  Dorothy. 
That's  not  a  gag,  friends!  I  should  title 
this  article  "Diarv  of  a  Stork,  By  the 
Godmother  of  Twentieth  Century-Fox." 

I  no  sooner  get  Martha's  letter  sealed, 


and  head  over  toward  Ernie  Park's  make- 
up room,  than  I  realize  I  left  out  the 
most  exciting  set  news.  Writing  about 
babies,  I  guess,  made  me  finally  think  of 
marriage — what  you  call  a  backward 
mind.  Anyway,  Marjorie  Bankston,  assis- 
tant to  super  costume  designer,  Bonnie 
Cashin,  has  won  a  bet  from  me.  Way 
back  yonder,  "Home  in  Indiana"  was  my 
first  picture  and  Marjie's  first  picture. 
We  made  a  bet.  Whoever  married  first, 
the  other  wrould  serve  as  bridesmaid,  and 
would  personally  make  the  bride's  head- 
dress. I've  had  to  come  through  on  that. 
Wonderful  Bonnie  Cashin  designed  it,  of 
course — designed  the  entire  wedding.  (If 
you  have  a  friend  in  this  business,  I've 
learned,  you  really  have  a  friend.)  Three 
days  ago,  I  finished,  working  from  a 
sketch  by  Bonnie,  my  bridesmaid's  dress, 
of  aqua  velveteen,  and  just  in  time. 
Marjie's  wedding  is  only  two  days  of. 
(What  a  dope  I  was  not  to  write  all 
this  to  Martha  Stewart — means  another 
letter,  of  course!) 

Incidentally,  at  the  shower  Bonnie 
gave  for  Marjie  I  was,  I  mean,  all  a- 
twitter.  Superstition  said  that  the  donor 
of  the  third  present  opened  would  be  the 
first  engaged,  donor  of  the  fifth  opened 
would  be  the  first  married,  donor  of  the 
seventh  would  be  the  first  to  have  a 
baby.  I  knew  what  a  ribbing  I'd  get  if 
never  having  been  the  fifth  donor  at  any- 
body's shower,  I  should  there  turn  out 
to  be  that  fateful  seventh.  My  present, 
thank  goodness,  was  opened  No.  5.  And 
do  you  know — what  goes  on  here? — Bon- 
nie for  weeks  has  had  my  wedding  dress 
completely  designed.  That's  .me,  every- 
thing set  but  the  groom! 

I  carry  all  this,  whirling  through  my 
head,  to  that  makeup  room  of  Ernie's — 
the  gentleman  who'll  soon  be  the  father 
of  Mary  Garden  Park  if  she  doesn't  turn 
out  to  be  a  boy.  Ernie  applies  my  Techni- 
color warpaint  in  twenty  minutes.  Then 
I  go  in  to  Doris  Dumont,  who  applies 
the  body  makeup — you  know  those  Du- 
Barry-era  costumes — in  a  second  twenty 
minutes.  If  my  acreage  wasn't  so  small, 
I  reflect,  the  job  would  take  Doris  a 
good  half  hour  instead  of  twenty  minutes 
— and  I'd  have  to  get  up  earlier.  Small 
packages  are  convenient. 

Ernie  Park  has  a  real  sense  of  humor, 
and  some  mornings  we  talk  gay  nonsense 
(an  actress  is  with  her  makeup  man,  you 
know,  about  as  much  as  with  anybody 


during  the  day's  work) ,  but  today — 
maybe  it's  his  coming  baby,  or  the  world 
situation — we  both  feel  serious.  We  start 
with  politics  on  which  our  opinions  are 
of  no  more  interest  than  anyone  else's — 
roll  your  own,  I  say.  Soon,  though,  we 
open  the  topic  of  religion.  We  talk  partic- 
ularly of  Theresa  Newman,  the  German 
girl  on  whom  stigmata  appear  each  Fri- 
day. As  I  guess  you've  read,  scientists 
and  physicians  from  all  over  the  world, 
who  didn't  believe,  have  visited  her, 
many  going  back  repeatedly  to  observe. 
They  can't  explain  the  phenomenon,  but, 
seeing,  they  have  to  believe.  Religion  is 
deeply  real  to  me.  Every  day  and  more 
than  once  a  day  I  return  thanks  to  the 
Source  where  gratitude  should  go  for  all 
our  blessings. 

Doris  Dumont  and  I  just  talk  feminine 
chat  and  after  her  twenty  minutes  I  trot 
back  to  Pudgy  Ford,  so  she  can  complete 
my  hair-do.  Then  I  check  in  at  Ward- 
robe where  Ann  Landers  skilfully  fastens 
me  into  the  splendifereous  costume  in 
which  I'll  sing  in  French  "I  Wonder 
Who's  Kissing  Her  Now,"  besides  dancing 
and  making  like  I'm  Madame  DuBarry. 
Come  with  me  and  look  at  all  three  cos- 
tumes for  our  triple  Title  Number: 

Madame  DuBarry — enormously- 
hooped,  off-the-shoulder,  pale  pink  taf- 
feta and  silver  cloth  and  high,  pink, 
powdered  wig. 

Catherine  of  Russia — black  velvet 
with  double  golden  eagles  and  high  kid 
boots,  all  topped  by  a  black  fur  Cos- 
sack hat. 

Lillian  Russell — elegant,  extravagant- 
ly simple  dress  "built"  by  embroidering 
1,500,000  tiny  seed  pearls  on  Chantilly 
lace.  The  pearls,  Bonnie  tells  me,  were 
taken  (you  couldn't  get  them  now)  off 
pre-war  gowns,  then  re-washed  and  re- 
strung.  Five  beaders  worked  675  hours 
to  sew  the  beads  on  the  lace.  Such 
clothes!  Do  you  wonder  I  wisecracked, 
"Mother,  don't  burn  'em!"? 

9:00,  not  9:01!  On  the  set  and  ready 
— and  so  is  work,  which  now  begins.  We 
rehearse  the  number  half  a  dozen  times, 
for  camera  and  lighting,  before  we  do  the 
DuBarry  take  with  Gene  Nelson,  Dewey 
Robinson  and  the  eight  Kiss  Chorines. 
Let  me  say  again  I'm  prouder  of  having 
had  a  hand  in  "discovering"  Gene  than 
of  almost  anything  I've  ever  done.  After 
I  saw  him  in  such  a  brief  appearance 
before  our  Studio  Club,  I  only  succeeded 
in  getting  him  into  one  number  in  the 
picture.  But  in  that,  the  "Dream"  num- 
ber, he  was  so  good  that  I  yelled  my 
head  off  on  the  "I  told  you  so,  now  why 
don't  you  give  him  a  bigger  chance?" 
theme.  Result:  he's  dancing  with  me  in 
all  three  parts  of  the  finale.  Metro  has 
Gene  Kelly,  other  studios  have  had  Fred 
Astaire  and  new  male  dancers  but  now 
Twentieth  Century-Fox  (which  had 
wonderful  men  singers  but  had  to  bor- 
row male  dancing  leads)  needn't  ask 
favors  of  anybody — we  have  our  Gene. 

I  have  to  do  one  scene  over,  because 
Dewey  Robinson,  as  we  say  in  this  busi- 
ness, "breaks  me  up" — makes  me  laugh, 
spoiling  a  take.  "I.  W.  W.  K.  H.  N."  is 
this  powerful  man's  401st  movie  and  in 
every  other  one  he  has  played  a  murderer 
or  just  a  plain  mugg,  except  the  time  he 
was  Snug,  the  lion,  in  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream."  Now — do  you  blame 


june  Haver  is  proud  of  her  own  dancing  discovery,  talented  Gene  Nelson.  They  have  three 
dance  numbers  in  the  20th  Century-Fox  musical,  "I  Wonder  Who's  Kissing  Her  Now." 
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me  for  laughing? — he's   dissolute,  fop- 
pish Louis  XV  of  France,  all  in  satins, 
laces  and  powdered  wig.   Dewey's  my 
pal,  and  a  good  person  to  have  on  your 
side.   When  he  was  in  the  service  the  j 
cause  he  wears  a  size  23-inch  collar.  If 
men  always  called  him  "The  Neck"  be- 
you  want  proof  of  that  and  that  he's  my 
friend,  this  very  day  he  brings  me  in  one 
of  his  evening  collars,  starched  and  stiff. 
I'm  going  to  snip  out  two  inches  at  the  j 
back  (so  it'll  fit  my  waist)  resew  it  and 
wear  it  as  a  belt  with  sweaters,  set  off 
by  a  man's  evening  black  bow  tie!  Bon-  j 
nie  Cashin  says  that  idea  rates  A-Plus  as  j 
a  new  fashion! 

This  seems  the  day  for  everyone  to  be 
especially  nice  to  me.  If  I  had  time  to 
relax  and  really  let  the  spoiling  that 
comes  my  way  soak  in,  I  wouldn't  be  fit 
to  live  around.  However,  the  three  digni-  j 
fied  gentlemen  who  now  arrive  say  that  I 
"being  nice"  or  "spoiling"  has  nothing  to 
do  with  their  visit.  It  seems  that  the 
nurse  of  the  doctor  who  treated  a 
sprained  ankle  for  me  awhile  back  ! 
knows  the  nurse  of  Dr.  Emmett  Cor  bin 
(one  of  the  visitors)  and  the  nurses 
talked,  and  Dr.  Corbin,  with  Drs.  Carl 
Merrill  and  Emma  Anderson,  constitute 
the  Examination  and  Selection  Com- 
mittee of  the  Southern  Division  of  the 
California  Association  of  Chiropodists. 
(Whew!)  Their  assignment- — this  is  on 
the  level — is  to  pick  Hollywood's  most 
beautiful  feet,  and  I  am  asked  to  stand, 
point,  flex  muscles  and  (thank  heavens, 
a  sandal-wearer,  I  had  a  pedicure  yester- 
day) show  my  arches  and  toes.  I  feel 
like  a  pig  at  a  fair,  but  Dr.  Merrill  says, 
"We  need  search  no  further."  For  a 
moment  I  wish  someone  would  hand  me 
a  radio  mike  so  I  could  say,  "It  was  a 
clean  fight.  Mom — I  win  easy,"  but  then 
dismay,  even  panic,  hits  me.  Hollywood 
already  has  The  Face,  The  Voice,  The 
Body,  etc.  Will  my  "fame"  never  rise 
any  higher  than  to  be  The  Foot?  It's 
nice,  I  reflect,  to  be  perfect,  even  up  to 
the  ankles,  but  when  I  see  on-her-toes 
Sonia  Wolfson,  publicity  "man"  for  our 
picture,  streak  to  a  telephone,  I  know 
that  the  columnists  will  kid  the — er, 
shoes  off  me.  Suddenly  a  bull  voice 
sounds  right  in  my  ear.  It's  mv  pal, 
Dewey  Robinson.  The  Neck,  and  ribbing 
lias  begun.  "You're  the  bottom,"  he 
cracks,  "I'm  the  top!" 

Thinking  I  must  brag  a  little  to  my 
date  tonight  (he  complimented  me  not 
long  ago  on  how  nice  my  sandals  looked) 
I  notice  the  grips  shifting  scenery  and 
the  cameramen  getting  ready  to  peer — 
preparing  for  the  Catherine  the  Great 
sequence.  That  respite  is  convenient,  be- 
cause a  magazine  writer  has  been  waiting 
to  interview  me.  More  about  what  be 
asks,  later. 

They  don't  get  that  Katie  the  Great  I 
set-up  ready  for  shooting  before  noon, 
so  12:00  prompt  finds  me  in  Twentieth 
Century-Fox's  lovely  commissary — Hol- 
lywood's most  attractive,  and  serving  the 
best  food — for  today's  interview  No.  2. 
I'm  chattering  away  (I  never  think 
'policy'  when  talking  to  writers — they're 
angels,  though  none  look  like  it,  and  al- 
ways forget  what  I  say  that's  too  foolish) 
and  at  the  same  time  lunching  lightly  on 
cold  cuts,  potato  salad  and  strawberry 
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short-cake  (if  you  want  to  dispense  with 
dieting,  I  recommend  professional  danc- 
ing) when  suddenly  cold  potato  turns,  so 
to  speak,  to  ashes  in  my  mouth.  What — 
I  use  that  pronoun  purposely — do  I  see? 
Lupton  Wilkinson,  whose  articles  I  read 
every  month  in  Screunuwd.  What  is  he 
doing?  Eating  a  bigger  lunch  than  1 
(I'll  bet)  and  interviewing  Peggy  Cum- 
mins! If  I  wasn't  like  everyone  else  who 
knows  her,  so  crazy  about  Peaches-and- 
Cream  (with  fire  underneath)  Peggy,  I'd 
complain:  "Miss  Editor,  how  come  I 
have  to  do  my  own  pen- work  and  he 
writes  about  her?"  K-m-m-m!  I  must 
remember  to  tell  my  former  interviewer, 
in  a  nice  way,  of  course,  that  dieting 
wouldn't  hurt  him  and  that  he's  even 
balder  than  he  was  last  year.  Won't  be 
long  now,  Lupton! 

1:00.  Have  to  change  to  adorable 
Catherine  costume,  with  Cossack  hat,  for 
second  title  number  sequence.  Am  told 
there's  no  hurry,  best  news  in  an  actress' 
day.  On  the  set  I  find,  waiting  to  watch 
and  hear  me  go  Russky,  famous  Direc- 
tor Gregory  Ratoff.  I  think  how  odd, 
and  prophetic,  it  was  that  he  began  to 
teach  me  Russian  while  he  directed  me  in 
"Irish  Eyes  Are  Smiling."  He  tells  me 
it's  extremely  insulting  to  his  youth  (ha!) 
for  me  to  say  he  fled  Russia  to  escape 
Catherine's  embraces.  It  seems  Katy 
died  in  1796. 

Mark  Stevens  drops  over,  though  he 
isn't  shooting  this  afternoon.  We  both 
are  photographed  with  some  visitors,  who 
ask  if  Mark  dances  in  pictures,  too.  I  tell 
them  about  the  cake-walk  in  blackface 
that  Mark  and  I  do  in  "I.  W.  W.  K. 
H.  N."  and  the  visitors  remember  I've 
done  black-face  both  in  "Irish  Eyes"  and 
"Dolly  Sisters."  June  Jolson!  My  ver- 
satility and  "fame"  suddenly  begin  to 
tickle  me.  Everybody  wants  to  know 
what  I'm  laughing  at,  and  I  tell  them 
about  the  extra  who,  the  first,  terribly 
hot  day  of  this  picture,  thoughtfully 
brought  me  a  paper  cup  of  water  and 
then  added,  for  comfort:  "Just  remember, 
at  six  o'clock  you'll  go  home  to  your 
nice  cool  house  and  your  sweet  little 
baby,  Miss  DeHaven." 

Rehearse  the  Catherine  number  with 
Gene  Nelson  and  the  eight  dancing  Cos- 
sacks. That  "kasatsky"  routine,  drop- 
ping to  a  semi-sitting  position,  giving  out 
with  up-kicks,  then  being  twirled  right 
off  the  floor  by  Gene  into  a  high  somer- 
sault and  landing — all  this  in  exact  time 
to  the  music — on  a  small  chalk-mark  to 
be  precisely  oke  for  the  camera — it  takes 
the  moxey  out  of  you.  I  dri-p  perspira- 
tion. Ernie  Park  puts  on  new  makeup 
for  the  actual  take. 

But — a  delay.  Something,  now,  doesn't 
suit  the  technicians.  (Behind  and  around 
and  in  front  of  every  actor  in  movies 
technical  miracles  go  on  that  are  twice 
as  complicated,  and  probably  twice  as 
important,  as  the  actor) .  I  walk  over  to 
the  rickety  but  perfectly  tuned  piano 
where  skilful  Jimmy  Balderas  plays 
"mood  music" — that's  his  job — between 
takes.  Just  now  he's  playing  lively, 
melodious  "Chia  Chia."  Someone  thinks 
that  song  was  featured  in  the  movie 
"Algi<  ■rs,"  which  made  Hedy  Lamarr 
American-famous.  I  can't  remember,  for 
sure.  Neither  can  Jimmie!  But  T  think 
he  knows  all  the  music  ever  written. 


Publicity  whizz  Sonia  Wolfson  touches 
me  on  the  shoulder.  I  ask  her  why  she 
ran  to  the  telephone  after  the  chiropo- 
dists' verdict,  but  she  avoids  an  answer, 
introduces  a  nice-looking  man  (not  bald- 
ish  like  the  specimen  I  saw — why  name 
him  again? — in  the  commissary  lunching 
with  Peggy)  who  has  arrived  for  today's 
Interview  No.  3.  In  two  minutes  the 
nice-looking  man  warms  to  the  theme 
that  all  interviewers,  including  today's 
earlier  two,  save  up  to  spring  on  me: 
"Why  don't  you  get  married,  Miss 
Haver?  How  can  you  expect  ever  to 
really  play  a  wife  and  mother  if  you 
haven't  lived  and  felt  the  part?"  I  merely 
smile,  "Call  me  June,  please,"  and  point 
out  that  I'm  not  having  any  of  Catherine 
the  Great's  children  in  "I.  W.  W-  K~. 
H.  N.,"  nor  DuBarry's  either,  and  that 
a  girl  named  Jennifer  Jones  played  a 
wonderful  death  scene  in  "Song  of  Berna- 
dette"  without  dying  to  find,  out  how. 
(I  wonder,  by  the  way,  if  these  gentle- 
men think  I'm  disinterested  about  this 
marriage  question.  Children  either!  I'm 
not  one  of  those  girls  who's  going  to  wait 
till  she's  twenty-five  or  twenty-eight,  nor 
necessarily,  till  day  after  tomorrow.  The 
moment  I  knoxv  I've  found  the  right  man 
there'll  be  only  one  small  detail  left:  to 
make  him  feel  the  same  way  about  me. 
(Cross  my  fingers  for  luck!) 

Out  of  the  corner  of  one  eye  I've  been 
watching  another  pal  of  mine,  Uncle  Leo 
Sulky  (he's  a  72-year-old  character  actor 
— but  looks  55) .  He's  been  watching 
me,  and  comes  over  as  soon  as  the  inter- 
view's done.  "Marriage  again?"  he  wants 
to  know,  and  goes  into  his  routine:  "I 
read  where  you've  been  dating  your 
dentist.  Stick  to  your  own  kind,  honey, 
when  you  do  marry.  Better  marry  some- 
one in  the  theatrical  profession.  He'll 
understand  your  problems,  you'll  under- 
stand his.  Someone  else  is  likely  to  think 
you're  crazy."  He  ought  to  know  be- 
cause, in  show  business  since  1889,  he 
was  happily  married  45  years  to  his 
vaudeville  partner,  until  she  passed  on. 
Lovable  Leo's  advice,  familiar  to  me  by 
now,  makes  me  think  of — well,  never 
mind,  at  the  moment. 

Here's  one  thing  all  this  marriage  talk 
suddenly  makes  me  think,  that  I  can 
write  about.  Remember  I  started  this 
day  mentally  playing  Studio  Stork? 
Stork,  foot!  (Excuse  it,  Mr.  Chiropodist.) 
What  I  really  am,  at  20,  I  realize,  is  the 
Old  Maid  of  Twentieth  Century-Fox!  All 
the  girls  I  started  here  with,  and  some 
who  started  before  me,  are  married — 
Vivian  Blaine,  Jeanne  Crain,  Anne  Bax- 
ter. Trudy  Marshall.  Heavens.  I  skipped 
Trudy  during  the  stork  talk.  Trudy  has 
a  babvj  too! 

Mother  phones.  The  cut  glass  goblets 
and  antique  French  clock  (guaranteed  to 
have  belonged  to  pirate-patriot  Jean 
Lafitte)  that  Mother  found  in  New 
Orleans  have  arrived.  She  raves  about 
how  fine  they'll  look  in  Haver  Haven, 
the  shop  we're  opening  together.  That's 
what  Mother  thinks.  If  they're  as 
wonderful  as  she  says — right  into  Junie's 
hope  chest! 

At  last  the  set's  ready,  technicians 
happy,  for  the  Queen  Catherine  take. 
Do  I  say  take?  We  do  the  dance  scene, 
me  singing  the  Russian  lyrics,  five,  si\\ 
seven  times.  Wrap  it  up  on  the  seventh! 


Now  I  am  foully  tired.  And  here's  an- 
other reason  why  I'm  the  luckiest  person 
in  town.  Ann  Landers,  the  world's  most 
accomplished  wardrobe  girl,  has  a  daugh- 
ter, almost  exactly  my  age,  who's  study- 
ing ballet.  Ann  has  learned  a  trick  she 
uses  on  me.  As  soon  as  I've  finished  a 
gruelling  dance  like  those  "kasatsky" 
steps,  Ann,  hoisting  one  leg  high,  then 
the  other,  puts  me  through  ballet 
exercises  that  use  the  opposite  muscles 
from  those  I've  just  worked  so  strenuous- 
ly. Counter-exercise,  I  find,  is  for  me 
far  more  restful  than  just  sitting  down 
"resting."  (And  it  beats  dieting,  girls, 
it  beats  dieting!) 

Georgie  Jessel  (everybody  in"  Holly- 
wood first-names  everybody  else  and 
famous  producers  and  directors  are  no 
exception)  comes  on-set  to  see  how  we've 
been  doing  today  and  I  snoop  like  any- 
thing while  he  tells  Director  Lloyd  Bacon 
("I.  W.  W.  K.  H.  N."  is  handsome, 
white-haired  Lloyd's  104th  picture  and 
he  was  famous  long  before  his  all-time 
musical  classic,  "Forty-second  Street") 
that  the  rushes  on  yesterday's  shooting 
were  fine.  I  ask  George  if  his  tiny  daugh- 
ter, Jerrilyn,  who  visited  the  set  the 
other  day,  has  had  anything  to  say  at 
home  concerning  my  high,  pink  DuBarry 
hair.  "Plenty!"  he  answers.  "You  told 
her  it  was  pink  cotton-spun  candy  and 
promised  her  a  curl  to  eat.  She'll  be 
back!" 

Suddenly  I  feel  tired  all  over,  and  ask 
Lloyd,  "What  else  do  we  do  today?" 
He  answers,  "Chump,  if  you  hadn't 
been  so  busy  eavesdropping,  you'd  know 
it  was  six  o'clock."  I  look  at  the  wrist 
watch  he  extends  and  do  I  scoot  out  of 
there!  As  I  reach  home  I  hear  the  phone 
ringing.  It's  my  date,  asking  when  shall 
he  pick  me  up.  I  answer,  "Give  me  an 
hour,"  and  attack  myself,  scrubbing 
makeup  off  face,  neck,  arms  and  legs. 
I  dart  a  longing  look  at  my  biggest 
extravagance,  a  steam  cabinet  that  is  so 
relaxing  after  dance  work,  but  I  make  a 
quick  shower  serve  instead.  Then  I  put 
on  the  necessary  undies  plus  patent  open 
sandals  (use  your  good  points,  say  I) 
and  a  wool  suit — black  skirt  and  black- 
and-white  check  jacket.  This  I  top  with 
a  red  beret  and  darling  Evvie  lends  me 
a  black  patent  shoulder  bag.   My  date 


The  producer,  George  Jessel,  himself,  steps 
in  to  help  the  blonde  Haver  practice  her 
songs  for  "I  Wonder  Who's  Kissing  Her  Now." 
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brings  me  a  corsage  of  daises — I've  never 
seen  one  before — and  says,  "White  and 
gold  looks  like  you."  (That's  a  free  tip, 
boys!)  I  think  the  daises  are  adorable 
and  intend,  soon,  to  try  a  coronet  of  them 
in  my  hair. 

Dave  (how  did  you,  Reader,  guess  my 
date  is  Dave  Rose?)  whirls  me  by  the 
House  of  Murphy  for  my  favorite  Caesar 
salad,  then  we  tool  out  to  the  Meadow- 
brook.  I've  told  Dave  I'd  love  to  meet  , 
Benny  Goodman,  so  I  head  for  the 
powder  room  to  slick  up  for  royalty. 
When  I  come  out,  there  at  our  table  with 
Dave  sits  the  wonderful  bandleader- 
musician.  Promptly  I  learn  how  fast 
newspapers  run  off  the  press.  _  Benny's 
immediate  remark  is,  "I'm  delighted  to 
meet  The  Foot." 

Maestro  Benny  leaves  to  take  up  his 
baton.  Dave  tells  me  about  the  house 
he's  bought  from  Dick  Haymes.  Since 
Dave  doesn't  play  tennis,  he's  going  to 
cover  Dick's  court  with  eighteen-inch 
sod  and  plant  it  in  grass  and  vegetables. 
"I'll  leave  one  square  of  turf  cut  so  it 
will  lift  easily,"  he  explains,  "and  I  can 
always  prove  I  have  a  tennis  court." 
Dave  questions  me  about  my  progress  on 
"Jazz  Concerto"  which  I'm  struggling  to 
compose  (and  which,  on  occasions  when 
I  show  him  snatches,  he  criticizes  im- 
partially) ,  and  says  he  wishes  I  could 
find  time  to  practice  piano.  "Maybe," 
he  adds,  "you  might  learn  to  play  again 
as  well  as  the  first  time  I  heard  you — 
when  you  played  the  andante  of  Haydn's 
Surprise  Symphony  for  Eugene  Goos- 
sens  and  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra."  I  say,  "Thanks."  The  time 
Dave's  talking  about,  I  was  seven  years 
old! 

I  make  good  resolutions,  inside,  though. 
I  will  try  to  improve  my  piano  after 
certain  events  L  have  in  mind.  A  couple 
of  nights  from  now,  I'll  be  seeing  Dave 
off  to  New  York.  I  tell  him  that,  if  my 
DuBarry — Catherine — Russell  picture  is 
slow  finishing,  he'll  have  to  stay  East 
until  Evvie,  Mother,  Grandmother  and  I 
(what  a  tribe!)  can  reach  Manhattan. 
We're  going  for  the  exciting  purpose  of 
seeing  Evvie  start  work  as  a  Harry  Con- 
over  model.  I've  never  been  to  New 
York  but  once — that  was  when  I  won  a 
Glendora  Coal  Company  singing  contest, 
and  the  prize  was  a  round-trip  ticket  and 
$200  cash.  That  cash  lasted  three  days, 
and  it  seems  to  me  all  Mother  and  I  saw 
was  Radio  City,  and  some  good  restau- 
rants, but  I  warn  Dave  that  this  time  I 
want  to  start  with  the  Stork  Club  and  go 
to  every  smart  and  colorful  place  I've 
ever  heard  of. 

No  doubt  when  you  see  photographs, 
or  read  about,  a  girl  in  Hollywood  going 
out  with  a  "big  name,"  you  wonder  if 
it's  for  publicity  purposes.  Let  me  set 
you  right  about  this  exception — Dave  is 
no  flash-bulb  date!  He's  a  real  person, 
never  moody  or  "temperamental,"  en- 
joys a  football  game  as  much  as  a  con- 
cert; never  thinks  I'm  being  sloppy  if  I 
have  to  work  late  and  meet  him  with 
makeup  still  on;  understands  thorough- 
ly about  my  getting  home  early  and — 
well,  he's  a  grand  and  gay  human  being 
and  what  our  Latin-American  friends 
call  sym-patico.  I'm  thinking  of  all  this 

(while  we're  dancing  to  Benny  Good- 
man's divine  music)  and  also  about  some 
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Her  hair  looks 
smooth  when  she's 
just  combed  it;  but 
look  at  her  laterl 


Poor  Dolly  didn't 
know  how  to  make 
a  hair-do  stay 
put . . . 


—  the  delicately  perfumed  hair  lacquer 

Men  hate  "frowsy"  women.  Why  not  have 
that  well-groomed  look  they  admire,  when 
if s  so  easy  .  .  .  just  pat-  a  few  drops  of 
Nestle  Hairlac  on  your  fin- 
ished coiffure  and  it  will  stay 
lovely  all  day  long.  Get 
Hairlac  today  at  your  drug 
or  dept.  store. 

KEEPS  HAIR  UNDER 
CONTROL  AND  LUSTROUS 


SONGS  WANTED 

A  well-known  composer  will 
write  the  music  for  your  words 
on  a  professional  basis.  His 
songs  have  sold  millions  of 
copies.  Send  for  free  booklet. 
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Dept.  H,  165  Tremont  St.,  Boston 


WRITE  FOR  SAMPUS 


MOIIEY^^/ 

-  Get  quick  cash  showing  gorgeous  greet- 
ings  for  Birthdays,  Anniversaries,  other 
"*  year  round  occasions.  15  card  Assortment 
sells  for  only  $1— you  make  up  to  60c.  12 
different  assortments  retail  60c  toll.  Also 
Gift  Wrappings,  Personalized  Stationery, 
fa  tart  earning  now.  Samples  on  approval 
[ARTISTIC  CARD  COMPANY 

'134  WAY  STREET.      ELMIRA.  NEW  YORK 
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NADINOLA'S  4-WAY  action 
HELPS  AMAZINGLY  TO  COMBAT 
UGLY  BLACKHEADS,  EXTERNALLY- 
CAUSED  PIMPLES,  DARK  DULL  SKIN 

One  glance  may  kill  romance— if  your  skin  is  dark,  dull 
or  needlessly  blemishedl  That's  why  thousands  of 
gn-  s  and  women  trust  to  Nadinola  Cream,  the  clini- 
cally-proved 4-way  treatment  cream .  Quickly,  gently 
Nadinola  helps  to  loosen  and  remove  ugly  blackheads 
—to  clear  up  externally  caused  pimples— to  fade 
treckles— to  lighten,  brighten  and  freshen  your  skin  to 
creamier  loveliness.  See  for  yourself  what  Nadinola 
can  do  in  days — what  wonders  it  works  in  weeks!  Full 
treatment-size  jar  of  Nadinola  Cream  just  60c  with 
money-back  guarantee;  trial  jar,  10c. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BEAUTY  BOOKLET 
—richly  printed  in  full  color,  with  photographs  and 
sworn  proof  of  wonderful  results  from  just  one  jar  of 
Nadinola.  Write  NrtDINOLA.  Dept.  40.  Paris.  Tenn! 
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contrasts— like  the  recent  case  of  a  boy, 
whom  I  like,  who  called  me  up  to  invite 
me  to  a  school  dance.  Said  he  would 
come  for  me  at  nine  the  night  of  the 
dance.  When  I  explained  that  a  girl 
in  my  business  has  to  start  home  about 
nine,  he  thought  I  was  stalling  (as  if  I 
wouldn't  have  been  thrilled  to  go!)  and 
he's  still  putting  on  a  hurt  routine, 
probably  sincere. 

We  sit  down  (I  can  almost  hear  my 
wrist-watch  tick)  and  I  say,  kind  of 
thoughtfully,  to  Dave:  "Do  you  know 
Uncle  Leo  Sulky?"  He  answers,  "Sure. 
Everybody  knows  Leo.  What's  on  your 
mind,  Smidgin'?"  "Oh,"  I  answer  airily, 
"I  was  just  thinking  of  something  he  said 
to  me  today."  "Yes?"  asks  Dave  politely. 
I  try  to  narrow  my  eyes  like  Lizabeth 
Scott:  "Perhaps  I'll  tell  you  sometime." 
Dave  laughs.  "Okay — it'll  keep,  I  guess." 
(Men  are  really  brutes,  aren't  they?) 
Then  he  adds,  "What's  that  funny  look 
you're  putting  on?"  I'm  debating 
whether  to  say,  "It  might  prove  serious 


for  you,"  when  he  looks  at  his  wrist- 
watch.  I  will  say  he  does  seem  sorry  at 
what  he  sees.  I  push  my  beret  over  one 
notch  and,  after  all  too  short  a  ride,  it's 
9:30  and  I'm  telling  Dave  good-bye  at 
the  Haver  front  door. 

I  go  direct  for  that  steam  cabinet,  and 
after — since  I  never  can  read  in  bed — 
put  a  blue  robe  over  my  favorite  white 
satin  and  lace  nightgown  and  curl  in  my 
.favorite  chair,  that  used  to  belong  to 
lovely  Jean  Harlow.  I  write  myself  notes 
to  remind  me  of  some  things  I  have  to 
tend  to,  next  day,  and  — no  lines  to  study 
tonight  because  shooting  all  day  tomor- 
row will  be  Lillian  Russell  song  and  dance 
number — pick  up  a  fashion  magazine. 
An  excellent  choice,  because  Mother  and 
Evvie  come  in  to  gab,  particularly  about 
what  Evvie  will  wear  that  New  York 
morning  she  reports  to  famous  model- 
master  Harry  Conover,  in  person.  As 
they  go  out— 10:15— Mother  turns  on, 
softly,  Dave's  recording  of  his  song,  "One 
Love."  'Night,  now. 


The  Real  Story  of  Rita  Hayworth's  Reunion  with  Orson  Welles 

Continued  from  page  31 


her.  She  has  to  depend  on  her  own  abil- 
ity rather  than  on  the  familiar  aid  of  a 
director  behind  the  camera.  "He  really 
uses  radio  technique  for  picture-making," 
she  told  me.  "He's  like  Stokowski  with 
the  extras.  He  gathers  them  around  him 
in  a  semi-circle  and  they  deliver  the 
dialogue  in  rehearsal.  He  has  it  recorded, 
and  played-back.  Then  he  takes  each 
individual,  as  the  dialogue  is  played 
back,  and  rehearses  him  on  every  cue. 
I've  never  known  such  meticulousness 
before.  And  then  he  gets  his  great  sense 
of  movement  by  taking  both  long-shots 
and  close-ups  with  one  scene  set-up.  He 
puts  the  camera  on  a  long  crane  which 
moves  in  and  out  to  give  amazing  flow 
to  the  action." 

She  didn't  admit  they  rehearse  at 
home,  but  it's  evident  they  do  because 
she's  been  so  instantly  right  on  all  the 
preliminary  tests.  "Orson  doesn't  favor 
himself,  either,"  she  said.  "You  know,  he 
doesn't  drive  a  car.  He  says  in  New 
York  no  one  does,  and  he's  always  had 
a  studio  car  out  here.  But  he  wrote  in 
one  scene  in  which  he  had  to  drive,  and 
when  he  took  it  he  ran  away  over  the 
marks  and  knocked  the  sound  boom 
down."  He  roared  the  loudest  in  the 
laughter  that  ensued. 

His  explicitness  as  a  director  pleases 
her.  "I  want  to  work  with  people,"  she 
explained.  "So  I  value  experts  who  know 
what  they  want."  Rita  is  that  rarity 
among  top  stars — she  doesn't  think  she 
knows  it  all.  On  the  contrary,  she  thinks 
it's  still  a  man's  world  and  hei^  sphere 
is  cooperating  with  the  particular  men 
who  touch  her  life.  She  was  brought  up 
with  this  attitude  and  in  a  town  where  so 
many  career  women  are  hardboiled  it 
suits  her  fine.  Study,  self-improvement, 
and  a  pleasing  disposition  were  ingrained 
in  her  by  her  family.  Consequently,  in- 
tense hard  work  has  ever  been  a  basic 
part  of  her  pattern. 

"Down  to  Earth"  has  49%  more  love 
scenes  (with  Larry  Parks)  than  "Gilda" 
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had  (with  Glenn  Ford) .  But  the  intricate 
dancing  numbers  are  what  pile  up  the 
work  for  Rita.  She  rehearsed  daily  for 
four  months  before  the  cameras  turned 
on  the  five-month  shooting  schedule  the 
new  Technicolor  musical  required.  You'll 
see  her  as  Terpischore,  the  Greek  god- 
dess of  dancing  (or  Kitty,  they  call  her, 
for  short)  doing  jive,  ballet,  tap,  adagio, 
and  waltzing.  When  she  waltzes  it's  a 
novel  threesome,  with  both  Larry  and 
Marc  Piatt.  They're  forever  concocting 
new  dances  for  her  to  perform.  They 
hired  a  real  nurse  with  a  complete  first- 
aid  case  during  the  roller-skating  ballet. 
Rita  had  to  learn  speed  skating  with  a 
line  of  forty-six  chorus  boys  and  girls, 
wind  up  with  eight  skating  pirouettes. 
They  handed  her  a  flaming  sword  for  an- 
other number,  fire-proofing  her  dress  be- 
forehand. As  splendid  a  dancer  as  she  is, 
Rita  still  trains  for  such  specialties.  She 
learned  a  temple  dance  from  India  from 
a  former  student  of  Ruth  St.  Denis. 

"I  hope  Rebecca  loves  dancing  as 
much  as  I  do,"  she  told  me.  "It's  always 
fun  as  much  as  work  to  me.  Music  re- 
laxes me.   When  I  was  little  I  dearly 
treasured  the  tales  my  father  used  to  tell 
me  of  my  grandparents,  who  were  always 
finding  adventure  on  their  many  dancing 
tours.  When  they  went  to  South  Ameri- 
ca a  road  was  thicjc  with  brigands.  There 
was  my  great  uncle  who  was  dancing  in 
Seville  when  the  theater  caught  fire. 
He  kept  on,  quieted  the  crowd."  She 
loses  weight  on  her  dancing  sequences 
(she  even  does  a  fancy  barefoot  number 
as  Terpischore!)  so  slie  eats  half-a-pound 
of  raisins  on  dancing  days,  between  cam- 
era set-ups.    She's  so  unshowoffy  that 
former  Sgt.  J.  T.  Rohan,  who  fought  the 
war  in  Central  Burma  and  thus  got  out 
of  touch  with  movies,  got  a  job  as  a  car- 
penter, noticed  Rita  among  the  dozens  of 
chorines  on  her  set,  and  spoke  to  her  with 
all  the  zeal  of  a  discoverer.  "Have  you 
ever  tried  to  get  into  a  New  York  show?" 
he  asked  her.  "Well,  you  should!"  he  in- 


sisted.  Not  until  much  later  on  that  day 
did  he  learn  he'd  merely  hailed  Hay- 
worth! 

Her  dancing  instructor,  Jack  Cole, 
calls  her  Sis  Hopkins  because  she  prefers 
to  wear  knee-length  blue  jeans,  a  brief 
basque  shirt  with  a  midriff,  tennis  shoes, 
and  a  red  hair-bow  when  she  reports  for 
rehearsals.  Just  don't  think  she  does  her 
numbers  with  mirrors,  Marc  Piatt  de- 
clared to  me.  He's  from  the  Ballet 
Russe  himself.  "You  can't  fake  foot- 
work on  the  screen  as  you  can  on  the 
stage."  he  said,  in  enthusing  about  Rita. 

On  her  sets  she's  friendly,  loyal,  and 
sentimental.  She's  had  the  same  hair- 
dresser, wardrobe  woman,  and  body 
makeup  woman  for  eight  years.  She  was 
tickled  by  the  fact  that  the  ornate  grand 
piano  Larry  Parks  plays  as  she  sings 
"Swinging  the  Muses"  is  the  identical 
one  Cornel  Wilde  used  as  Chopin.  She 
came  across  a  picturesque  old  chair  in 
the  prop  room,  once  used  by  silent  star 
Norma  Talmadge  in  two  Oriental  films, 
and  asked  for  it  (it's  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  peacock's  tail)  for  a  theatrical 
dressing-room  scene.  She  patiently 
learned  to  paint  dress  material  under  the 
supervision  of  designer  Jean  Louis,  just 
back  from  Paris,  between  other  scenes. 
Her  hardest  day  in  "Down  to  Earth" 
was  when  she  had  to  sit  all  day  for  the 
camera  on  a  chaise  longue.  "That  topped 
wearing  a  mink  dress  and  bonnet  in  scor- 
ching sunlight  or  wispy  chiffon  at  an  ice- 
skating  rink,"  Rita  said. 

Visitors  like  to  crash  her  sets.  Hum- 
phrey Bogart  dropped  in  to  show  her 
how  to  sock  Larry  "authentically."  Dan- 
ny Kaye  did  even  better;  he  argued  Marc 
Piatt  into  letting  him  slip  into  his 
dancing  costume — pulling  a  head  deco- 
ration well  down,  Danny  gave  the 
astounded  Rita  a  three-minute  kiss  in- 
stead of  the  slight  peck  anticipated  from 
the  script.  "Now  I  have  lived!"  Danny 
cried  victoriously,  voicing  the  suppressed 
ambition  of  millions  of  males. 

Actually  unsophisticated,  tender,  and 
straightforward,  Rita  is  intrigued  with 
her  new  home.  It's  considerably  smaller 
than  the  big  place  she  and  Orson  rented 
when  they  first  married.  She  recalls  it 
was  like  a  mausoleum.  She  and  Rebecca 
rolled  around  like  marbles,  after  Orson 
was  gone.  The  landlord  solved  her 
situation  by  becoming  homeless  himseif, 
and  she  had  to  give  it  back  to  the  owner. 
Although  she  was  tied  down  to  dance  re- 
hearsals at  the  time  she  thought  of  Re- 
becca as  most  important.  She  bought  the 
first  house  she  could.  "It  was  on  such  a 
noisy  street  Rebecca  couldn't  sleep,  so  I 
couldn't.  I  had  to  search  for  another 
place.  Eventually  I  found  our  home  in 
Brentwood.  Now  we  have  peace — except 
when  we're  lucky  enough  to  get  a  little 
redecorating  gradually  done. 

"While  I  was  having  the  house  painted 
white — it's  low  and  rambling — a  bucket 
of  white  paint  was  left  within  reach  of 
Rebecca.  She  was  about  to  dip  her  head 
in  it  when  I  got  there.  T  want  the  milk!' 
she  cried.  'That  is  not  milk!'  I  had  to 
explain.  I  love  to  talk  about  what  she 
said  and  then  what  I  said.  I  have  very 
few  jewels,  but  she  got  into  my  jewel 
box  and  tried  to  eat  a  topaz  ring.  As  I 
removed  it  she  cried,  'Butter!'  I  take 


Romance  was  flickering  out . . . 


Cinders,  ashes  and  dust— that  was 
the  cold,  gray  feeling  in  my  heart  as 
I  saw  my  married  happiness  dying 
out.  I  didn't  know  it  was  my  fault, 
with  my  frequent  neglect  of  femi- 


nine hygiene.  But  my  doctor  told  me 
that  mere  once-in-awhile  care  had 
wrecked  many  a  marriage.  He  said 
to  get  "Lysol"  brand  disinfectant 
and  use  it— always— in  the  douche. 


I  brought  the  flame  to  life" 


Such  warm,  glowing  happiness  in 
our  marriage,  since  I  took  my  doc- 
tor's advice  to  heart.  I  never  neglect 
feminine  hygiene  now . . .  always  use 
"Lysol"  for  douching.  Salt,  soda 


and  other  homemade  solutions  can't 
compare  with  this  proved  germ 
killer!  And  "Lysol"  is  so  thorough 
yet  gentle.  It  really  works— and  it's 
both  easy  and  economical  to  use! 


Many  doctors  recommend  "LYSOL"  for  Feminine  Hygiene 
. . . for  6  reasons 

Reason  No.  3:  POWERFUL,  EFFICIENT  CLEANSER  .  .  .  "Lysol's" 
great  spreading  power  enables  it  to  reach  deeply  into  folds  and 
crevices,  to  search  out  germs. 

Note:  Douche  thoroughly  with  correct  "Lysol"  solution  .  .  .  always! 


Opyrlff  .t,  1940.  by  Lohn  &  Finlc  ProducU  Corp.  "au""°"  ^T^"^^^ 
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£*/Jccf/M/  ere  c/An/i^\ 


S»>""  *'s  smart,  slimming  maternity  jumper, 

for  your  Spring  wardrobe.  She  has  cleverly 
gored  the  skirt  and  added  one  front  pleot  for  flattering  hen 
fullness.  And  now,  when  you  need  it  most,  this  jumper  gives  you 
shoulder-importance  through  the  use  of  flored  cap  sleeve*  The 
heavy  faille  material  is  wonderfully  crush-resistant  and  wash- 
oble.  There's  1 1 1 2  extra  inches  in  the  button  let-out  at  the  waist, 
and  a  3"  hem.  Sizes  10  to  18.  BLACK,  BROWN,  NAVY,  GRAy! 
S8.95  plus  postage. 

SEND  NO  MONEY!  WE   MAIL  C.O.D. 

(Or  enclose  check  or  Money  Order  and  save  C.O.D.  charges) 

BARBARA  ELAINE  OF  HOLLYWOOD,   Dept.  H-l 

1    E  .   J  E  F  FERSON     IOS   ANCSlEi    II  rjiji 


ORDER  NOW!  PROMPT  DELIVERY! 


uorDora  tloine  ot  Hollywood,  111  E.  Jefferson,  los  Angeles  11,  Colif. 

Please  send  me  the  "Maternity  Jumper"  in 

Block  Brown  Novy  Groy  (Mork  1  st  and  2nd  choice) 

Size  10  12  14  16  18  (Check  size  you  normally  wear) 

NAME  


ADDRESS  

CITY  


 WHEN  BABY  EXPECTED 

 _ZONE  STATE. 


£'V'*IY  HILLS  PH^ICWN 
fc!^S    REDUCING  PLAN 


I       WAY  1 


The  tame  successful  plan  that  hat  cost 
Hollywood  celebrities  hundred*  of  dol- 
lar* it  now  brought  to  you  at  low  coit 
by  their  prominent  Beverly  Hill*  Phy. 

NOV;  YOU  CAN  TAKE  OFF  THOSE 
EXTRA  POUNDS.  No  harmful  drug 

crowing  for  food.  No  special 
•rctte— HO  steam  baths  or  m 
»ogc.    Simply    follow    I  hi.  I 
markoble    Formula    17  Plan 
while  enjoying  three  safisfy- 
ing    meal*    a    doy  {with 
tempting    demerit).  loss 
of  excess  weight  should 
moke  you  feel  bettor—  i 
Joolr    better  —  hove  A 
more  penoi 
sparkle.  Noti 
lulls  hove  bi 
tainod   in  o  few 
weeks. 


Supply  of  Vfl 
Supplement; 
•ded  tor  exni  weight  dui 
If  in  dovbi  abov 
ss  weight, 

SEND  NO  MONEY!  WE  MAIL  C.O.D.I 

'Or    save    COO  I 


ORDER  "FORMULA  17  PLAN"  TODAY!  Do  It  NOW.' 


105  No. 


Ills  MEDICAL  LABORATORY,  DEPT  M'.24 

.  Memo  ei.d ..  ».».,!»  him,,  coi.t. 

,    Hmm  ..»d  mt  my  20  do,.'  luppl,  pf  FORMULA  17.  ond  cpmpbt.  r.dpc- 
<n  plpr,  fp,  ool,  SS  00    I  wndt.ilend  ».ol  If  I  om  not  cpmpl.iil.  .olnfi.d 
J    oh..  I  hp.,  lollow.d  Ik.  (ORMULA  17  PLAN  lor  p„.  -./k    |  mo, 

•    ^Mh^ZtrSS^r'  d°"  °""  "»  » 

tOrdi/i  Arcvpfpd  i„  u  5j  0njrJ 
I    C  0  0-  □  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  ENCLOSED  □ 

I    Nona  .  

■  Addr«l__  

L  I*!  Zpim  Cm. 
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many  snapshots  of  her  every  month,  and 
keep  them  all  sentimentally  in  a  big 
scrapbook. 

"She  went  to  her  first  party  recently. 
I  when  Lana  Turner's  Cheryl — age  three — 
entertained.  Rebecca,  at  two,  was  un- 
interested in  her  social  debut  until  I 
spoke  of  the  ice  cream.  She  wore  her 
hair  in  fancy  curls  for  the  first  time,  and 
of  course  I  escorted  her.  Wouldn't  have 
I  missed  it  for  anything!!' 

One  of  her  unpublicized  heartbreaks 
was  the  death  of  her  own  mother  some 
two  months  before  Rebecca  was  born. 
The  same  mother-daughter  devotion  is 
surely  being  repeated.  "Right  now," 
Rita  admitted,  "I'm  teaching  her  to  swim 
in  a  portable  canvas  swimming  pool 
we've  put  up  in  our  back  garden.  And 
I've  a  French  governess  so  she  will  learn 
to  speak  French  simultaneously  with 
English.  We  think  one  should  start  in 
on  languages  as  young  as .  possible.  I 
actually  had  to  take  Spanish  lessons,  and 
I  can  see  I'll  have  to  brush  up  on  my 
French  to  keep  up  with  Rebecca." 

Rita  is  one  big  star  who'd  be  enchanted 
if  her  child  wants  a  career.  Not  having 
become  ruthless  or  self-centered  herself, 
she  sees  no  drawbacks.  "Having  a  well- 
known  parent  is  not  a  handicap — look  at 
the  Barrymores,  at  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
Jr.,  Keenan  Wynn,  and  Ida  Lupino. 
Helen  Hayes'  daughter  has  made  her 
debut  with  her.  The  Cansino  name  was 
famous  in  the  dancing  world  for  genera- 
tions— the  tradition  helped  me.  I'll  give 
Rebecca  every  encouragement,  and  all 
the  advice  I  can.  Right  now,"  she  smiled 
again,  "her  ambition  is  limited  to  deco- 
rating the  faces  on  movie  magazine 
covers  with  red  and  green  mustaches!" 

Rebecca's  already  made  a  memorable 
first  visit  to  watch  her  mother  work.  She 
received  a  little  chair  with  her  own  name 
on  it,  which  now  high-spots  her  nursery, 
and  Rudy  Mate,  the  superb  camera- 
man who  shot  Rita's  first  test  at  Fox 
years  ago  and  has  filmed  most  of  her 
successes,  has  shot  16  m.m.  color  film  of 
the  baby.  Rita's  most  used  expression 
now  is,  "That  depends  on  Rebecca." 

The  reunited  Welles  family  is  enjoy- 
ing as  much  of  a  home-life  as  Rita,  used 
to  a  family,  can  possibly  arrange.  She 
makes  no  production  of  her  own  self 
when  at  home.  There  she  chooses  com- 
fortable slacks  and  sweaters,  and  if  it's 
the  maid's  day  off  and  she's  decided  to 
dust  she'll  answer  the  doorbell  with  an 
apron  on,  a  dust-mop  in  her  hand,  and  a 
bandana  around  her  hair.  She  never 
flutters.  Takes  it  for  granted  the  stranger 
has  common  sense  and  can  see  what  she's 
doing.  She's  one  of  the  few  stars — aren't 
you  glad  to  hear  it  for  a  change? — who's 
never  had  an  inferiority  complex.  She's 
still  shy,  but  she's  never  been  confused 
about  basic  things. 

Her  landscaping  problem  has  been 
solved  with  the  addition  of  sixty-two 
rosebushes  at  strategic  points.  "They're 
going  to  supply  rose  sachet  for  my  ward- 
robe and  linens.  I'm  going  to  gather  the 
petals,  dry  them,  and  make  it."  She's 
furnishing  the  playroom  in  Gay  90's 
style.  "I've  bought  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  player  pianos,  and  searched 
through  second-hand  music  shops  for 
perforated  music  rolls — I've  only  col- 
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lected  six  so  far."  Mechanical  gadgets 
baffle  her.  Her  radio-phonograph  is  so 
postwar  that  "I  expect  it  will  churn  but- 
ter someday!"  She's  collecting  old  records 
by  former  greats  of  the  theater,  such  as 
Lillian  Russell  singing  "Come  Down  My 
Evening  Star."  In  the  den  she  has  a 
frieze  of  stills  from  all  her  dancing  films, 
and  the  white  linen  curtains  are  orna- 
mented with  jungle  green  silhouettes  of 
Rita  dancing  with  Fred  Astaire,  Gene 
Kelly,  and  Marc  Piatt.  "And  in  my 
boudoir  is  my  severest  critic,"  she  con- 
fessed. _  "A  three-panelled,  full-length, 
wide  mirror  outlined  in  neon  tubing!" 

With  Orson  returned  the  house  over- 
flows with  people.  Her  father  is  often 
there,  of  course,  and  her  younger  brothers 
Eduardo  and  Vernon,  who  were  both  in 
service,  take  turns  in  spending  half-a- 
week  with  the  Welles.  Vernon's  deter- 
mined on  an  acting  career  and  began 
with  a  bit  part  at  Columbia.  Orson  in- 
vites old  school  friends  from  Illinois,  po- 
litical friends,  or  Mercury  Theater  pais 
to  drop  in  anytime.  Rita  doesn't  pre- 
tend to  be  a  good  cook  herself,  but  she 
is  a  good  sport  and  a  relaxed  hostess. 
Her  dancing  training  enables  her  to 
physically  relax.  She's  not  a  highbrow, 
but  the  place  teems  with  all  the  latest 
books  and  magazines.  You  know  she  • 
reads  them  because  she  backs  up  her 
statements  with  specific  sources.  She's 
never  bossy,  however.  "The  art  of  clever 
conversation,"  she  thinks,  "lies  in  re- 
spectfully listening  to  whatever  man  is 
talking." 

She's  individualistic.  For  instance, 
she'll  continue  to  go  barelegged.  She 
learned  to  do  without  nylons  during  the 
war.  The  wardrobe  women,  who  have  to 
clean  up  after  the  stars,  swear  she's  the 
neatest  woman  in  Hollywood  with  her 
clothes.  Never  petulant,  but  infinitely 
patient,  she  inspires  rather  than  tires 
men  by  never  making  demands  on  them. 
She  has  no  desire  ever  to  appear  on  the 
stage  (she  blithely  let  Orson  saw  her  in 
half  in  the  magic  shows  he  gave  during 
the  war  for  servicemen)  but  wants  to  go 
on  in  pictures  for  a  long  time.  "A  Can- 
sino never  retires!"  she  said.  You  see  her 
less  frequently  at  premieres  now,  and  she 
uses  only  eye  shadow  and  lipstick  for 
personal  makeup  (no  powder) .  She  still 
follows  her  hunches,  is  extremely 
emotional.  But  she's  not  vain.  Consider 
she  accepted  a  cameraman  quite  un- 
known to  her  for  her  new  picture  with 
Orson.  "Orson  saw  some  of  his  work  and 
liked  him,"  she  said.  She  has  developed 
until  she's  got  a  vivid  charm,  but  she's 
never  been  known  to  utter  a  single  swear 
word. 

Responsive,  willing  to  work  and  wait, 
she  said  to  me,  "I've  been  here  at 
Columbia  for  ten  years  now  and  I  cer- 
tainly have  only  gratitude  for  the  way 
I've  been  given  bigger  opportunities.  At 
first — before — I  came  here — I  was  terri- 
bly disappointed.  Stick-to-it-iveness  and 
resignation  are  more  essential  than  any 
other  qualities,  I've  discovered  from  life. 
There've  been  at  least  seven  times  when 
I  considered  running  away.  The  first 
time  was  when  I  saw  myself  on  the 
screen  for  the  first  time,  in  a  projection 
room."  She  was  sixteen  and  had  proudly 
done  a  dancing  bit  in  a  Spencer  Tracy 


film  after  a  Fox  executive  spotted  her 
dancing  professionally  as  her  father's 
partner  at  a  swank  Mexican  hotel.  "I'd 
worked  so  hard  for  weeks  to  perfect  that 
tango.  It  was  nearly  all  cut  out,  only  a 
few  wiggles  were  left! 

"Then  I  did  a  small  role  in  a  Charlie 
Chan  film  and  saw  a  star  in  person  with 
whom  I'd  been  in  love  since  I  was  six. 
He  looked  so  old  and  tired  I  was  inclined 
to  quit  before  any  more  such  disillusion- 
ment. The  third  time?  When  I  didn't 
get  'Ramona.'  I  was  too  young,  too  un- 
trained— just  sixteen.  But  the  most 
beautiful  costumes  had  been  designed  for 
me  at  Fox.  There  was  one  of  those  front- 
office  shake-ups  and  Mr.  Zanuck,  who'd 
never  heard  of  Marguerita  Cansino,  Came 
in.  He  assigned  the  role  to  Loretta 
Young.  Believe  me,  I  sat  on  the  steps 
outside  his  office  and  cried  in  self-pity 
for  an  hour  and  a  half!  Then  I  went 
home  and  angered  my  father  by  giving 
away  every  one  of  my  dancing  costumes. 
I  determined  to  forget  dancing,  to  be  an 
actress. 

"But  Mr.  Zanuck  saw  no  point  in 
keeping  me  at  Fox.  I  was  so  meek  and 
Latin-looking."  She  was  fired,  to  put  it 
bluntly.  So  she  stubbornly  became  an 
actress  the  hard  way.  With  no  pull  and 
her  ultimate  sparkle  dormant,  she  worked 
in  quickies.  She  was  the  heroine  of  four- 
teen of  them  in  a  row.  "My  salary  was 
$150  per  picture,  and  each  picture  was 
shot  in  three  days.  Once  I  worked 
twenty-four  hours  straight,  and  learned 
I'd  played  the  feminine  lead  for  the 
whole  film  in  that  time!  I've  had  a  little 
preparation  for  Orson's  split-second  tim- 
ing, you  see. 

"Then  I  progressed  to  Westerns,  oppo- 
site George  O'Brien.  What  I  didn't  know 
about  horses  was  everything!  So  I  took 
riding  lessons — and  after  half-a-dozen 
pictures  out  on  the  range  Columbia  gave 
me  a  contract."  Her  first  appearance 
under  it  was  in  a  "Blondie"  and  she  got 
no  billing  because  the  studio  wanted  to 
see  if  audiences  would  notice  her.  They 
did!  She  changed  her  name  then,  taking 
her  mother's  maiden  name  so  she 
wouldn't  be  typed  as  the  Latin  she  still 
looked. 

"I've  never  forgotten  George  Cukor's 
encouragement,"  Rita  said,  referring  to 
MGM's  ace  director,  a  generous  acknowl- 
edgment typical  of  her.  "When  I  was 
loaned  to  Metro  to  do  a  bit  in  Joan 
Crawford's  'Susan  and  God'  I  was  over- 
whelmed by  all  the  grandeur  there. 
George  told  me  to  study,  study,  study. 
So  I  got  a  dramatic  coach  who'd  come  to 
my  house  for  dinner  and  go  over  my  next 
day's  scenes  with  me.  I  practiced  acting 
in  the  bathroom,  locking  the  door,  turn- 
ing on  a  little  radio  and  trying  to  keep 
up  with  the  dramatic  radio  voice — all 
the  while  'acting'  in  front  of  a  mirror. 

"I  was  loaned  to  Warners  for  a  role 
designed  for  Ann  Sheridan.  It  gave  me 
momentum.  So  never  be  ashamed  at  the 
chance  to  score  even  as  a  substitute.  You 
can  guess  how  thrilled  I  was  when  Mr. 
Zanuck  borrowed  me  for  'Blood  and 
Sand'  with  Tyrone  Power.  You  really 
don't  have  to  worry  about  life,"  she 
summed  up  our  talk.  "If  you  are  good, 
people  will  notice!" 

Life  is  full  for  Rita  once  more. 


DOES  A  BEAUTIFUL  GIRL 


THAN  A  HOMELY  ONE 


Nature  has  endowed  some  women  with  remarkable  beauty  of 
face  and  form — with  sweet,  loving  dispositions.  Others — she 
may  have  slighted  when  it  came  to  passing  out  gifts  of  charm 
and  beauty. 

But  in  any  event — whether  beautiful  or  unattractive — many 
women  by  their  very  physical  nature  are  apt  to  suffer  distressing 
symptoms  on  'certain  days'  of  the  month. 

This  Is  Something  You  Shouldn't  Joke  About 

In  case  female  functional  monthly  disturbances  cause  you — like 
so  many  unfortunates — to  suffer  from  pain,  nervous  distress 
and  feel  so  tired  and  cranky  you  lose  your  sense  of  humor — 
this  is  nothing  to  joke  about. 

Start  right  away — try  Lydia  E.  Pinkham's  Vegetable  Com- 
pound to  relieve  such  symptoms!  It's  famous  for  this  purpose! 
Taken  regularly  thruout  the  month— this  great  medicine 
helps  build  up  resist- 
ance  against  such  Jj; 
female  distress. 

For  over  70  years 
Pinkham's  Compound 
has  been  helping 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  girls  and  women  in  this  way. 
Time  has  proved  it  one  of  the  most  effective  medicines  for  this 
purpose.  Just  see  if  you,  too,  don't  remarkably  benefit, 
Pinkham's  Compound  is  also  a  splendid  stomachic  tonic.  It 
is  certainly  worth  trying!  Any  drugstore. 
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Smart  girls  «*(... 

Once  you've  worn  these  ctev=< 
erly  styled  McKay  undies  you'll 
readily  see  why  they're  every= 
one's  favorite! 

They  fit  so  smoothly  and  com= 
fortably  without  binding  or 
riding  up  . . .  and  they  wash  just 
like  a  hanky! 

There's  a  style  to  fit  every  figure, 
and  every  budget,  at  all  S.  S. 
Kresge  &  Co.,  S.  H.  Kress  Co., 
and  Sears  8c  Roebuck  stores. 

Next  time  say/'McKay  Lingerie"! 

Empire  State  Bldg.       New  York 

St 


Bill's 

Continued 

Bill's  firm  chin — was  coming  along  most 
of  the  year  Bill  was  waiting  to  be  cast 
in  a  picture.  And  that  meant  domestic 
adjustment.  For  the  Holden  house, 
nestling  under  huge,  magnificent  oaks  in 
the  center  of  swirling  green  lawns, 
guarded  by  gates  and  approached  by 
winding  drives,  has  only  two  bedrooms. 
And  add  or  subtract  as  you  will,  it's 
a  problem  to  distribute  three  children, 
a  nurse,  a  cook,  Duke  the  police-dog  and 
Mister  and  Missus  in  two  bedrooms. 

First,  they  turned  the  breakfast-nook 
into  a  tiny  room  for  Virginia  Gaines 
Holden,  Brenda's  daughter  by  a  former 
marriage.  Then  they  consulted  builders 
about  adding  a  couple  of  rooms  and  a 
bath  and  were  set  back  on  their  heels 
by  an  estimate  too  ridiculously  high  to 
mention.  So  they  doubled  np  the  two 
little  boys  and  their  nurse  in  the  second 
bedroom  and,  if  the  seams  of  the  house 
don't  burst,  they'll  manage  until  prices 
get  sensible  again. 

And  what  else  did  Bill  do  with  his 
year  of  waiting?  "Well,  after  I'd  read 
all  the  stories  and  tried  to  sell  ideas  he 
went  on,  "I  had  to  find  other  ways  of 
putting  in  the  time.  "I'd  clean  and  oil 
my  guns — like  to  collect  'em,  you  know. 
Then  I'd  go  down  to  the  harbor  and 
help  Sterling  Hayden  work  on  his  boat. 
Sometimes  we'd  go  for  a  short  cruise  up 
and  down  the  coast  or  over  to  Catalina. 
Some  days  I'd  go  skeet-shooting.  I  hate 
gardening  and  carpentering  and  tilings 
like  that,  but  I'm  great  at  housework. 
Just  hand  me  a  vacuum  and  a  dust-mop 
and  watch  the  dirt  fly!" 

At  that  moment  a  small  person  came 
into  view  on  the  curve  of  the  driveway 
outside  the  big  living-room  window.  It 
was  none  other  than  Peter  Westfield 
Holden,  whose  chubby  fist  was  clutched 
firmly  around  the  nose  of  Duke,  who, 
towering  above  the  tiny  figure,  padded 
meekly  behind.  As  the  dignified  pair 
proceeded  down-view,  Bill  glanced  a- 
round — then  did  a  swift  double-take. 

"He  must  have  taken  a  sit-down  in 
the  water,  or  else — "  he  muttered  as  he 
sped  out  the  front-door.  And,  from  the 
disconsolate,  crestfallen  wail  a  moment 
later,  it  was  obviously  Or  Else. 

Hal  Wallis  was  the  one  who  discarded 
Ardis  Ankerson's  euphonious  name  and 
called  _  her  Brenda  Marshall.  "I  came 
into  pictures  from  the  stage  just  at  the 
time  the  debutante,  Brenda  Frazier,  was 
so  much  in  the  news,"  she  explained. 
"So,  as  I  was  under  contract  to  Warner 
Brothers  and  Mr.  Wallis  was  in  charge 
of  production  there  then,  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  cash  in  on  all 
that  publicity." 

"Ardis — "  Bill  never  calls  her  any- 
thing but  that,  " — was  under  contract 
there  when  I  first  went  into  the  Army. 
I  was  stationed  at  Astoria,  Long  Island, 
and  it  looked  like  the  last  stop  before 
overseas.  She  managed  to  get  a  week 
off  and  flew  East  for  one  last  wonderful 
time  for  us  together  in  New  York.  You 
know  how  it  is — we  felt  it  was  the  end. 
The  laugh  that  hides  the  breaking  heart. 
We  were  sure  I  was  going  over,  and  I 
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knew  I'd  be  killed.  So  we  danced  till 
all  hours  and  I'd  stagger  up  at  dawn  to 
be  back  at  camp — and  believe  me,  it  was 
no  life  for  a  private!  By  the  end  of  the 
week  I  was  all  in.  Then  Ardis  greeted 
me  on  the  last  night  with  'Just  think — 
Warners  let  me  have  another  week!' 
Well,  that  was  fine  and  I  loaded  up  on 
some  more  vitamin  pills.  But  at  the 
end  of  that  week  when  she  said,  'Just 
think — Warners  have  given  me  another 
two  days!'  I  gave  up.  'Oh,  no,  Ardis,  my 
girl!  No  more  gay  life  for  me — I'm  going 
to  sleep!'  And  I  did,  for  two  whole  days!" 

After  finishing  at  Warners,  Brenda — 
nee  Ardis — was  under  contract  to  Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox  for  a  year.  The  only 
picture  she  made  there  was  when  Scott 
Porter  Holden  was  five  months  on  the 
way.  And  since  she'd  neglected  to  men- 
tion his  advent,  they — as  she  put  it — 
"sort  of  lost  interest"  when  option  time 
came  around.  Right  now  she  doubts 
whether  she'd  have  the  energy  to  fufill 
another  contract,  but  when  her  strength 
comes  back,  she  would  like  to  do  a 
picture  now  and  then  on  a  free-lance 
basis. 

The  Holdens  are  of  two  minds  about 
selling  their  house  in  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley and  buying  another  over  the  hill. 
"Over  the  Hill"  to  Valley-dwellers  means 
Toluca  Lake,  Beverly  Hills  or  Bel-Air. 
In  the  Holden's  case  it  means  Toluca 
Lake  where  their  friends  Jane  and 
Ronnie  Reagan,  the  Richard  Carlsons 
and  John  Arthur  Kennedy  live.  But 
even  though  selling  the  house  now  at 
the  present  high  market  would  mean  a 
handsome  profit,  buying  another  at  the 
same  market  would  mean  a  correspond- 
ingly high  cost. 

"Ardis  and  I  bought  this  place  to- 
gether in  January,  1941,  as  an  invest- 
ment," Bill  explained,  "and  we  moved 


Mona  Freeman  gets  a  bike  ride  to  the  "Dear 
Ruth"  set,  with  Bill  Holden  pushing  pedals. 
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into  it  to  live  when  we  were  married 
the  following  July.  It  would  be  an  ideal 
bachelor's  house  —  Arthur  Treacher 
wants  to  buy  it — or  for  two  people — 
but  the  present  arrangement  is  definitely 
unsatisfactory." 

Bill's  dual  contract  between  the  two 
studios  was  part  of  the  deal  at  the  time 
Paramount  loaned  him  to  Columbia  for 
"Golden  Boy,"  his  first  great  and  sudden 
success,  back  in  1939.  All  told,  he  made 
eleven  pictures  in  rapid  and  overlapping 
succession  before  he  enlisted  three  years 
ago.  Among  them  fans  will  remember 
"Arizona,"  in  which  he  played  opposite 
Jean  Arthur,  "I  Wanted  Wings,"  "Our 
Town,"  produced  by  Sol  Lesser,  "Invisible 
Stripes"  with  George  Raft  for  Warner 
Brothers,  "Texas"  for  Columbia  and 
"The  Remarkable  Andrew,"  "The  Fleet's 
In,"  "Meet  the  Stewarts"  and  "Young 
and  Willing"  for  Paramount. 

"All  that  meant  a  lot  of  moving 
around,"  Bill  said  with  some  dissatis- 
faction. "I'd  be  forty  days  in  one  place, 
then  I'd  pack  up  the  grease-paint  and 
wardrobe  and.  move  over  to  a  different 
studio  for  another  forty  days.  Never 
did  have  a  dressing-room  I  could  call 
my  own!" 

Now  the  arrangement  is  for  Bill  to 
spend  a  year  at  Paramount,  then  a  year 
at  Columbia,  then  back  to  Paramount, 
and  so  on.  He  likes  this  much  better. 

"The  plan  has  more  advantages  than 
just  having  a  place  of  your  own  to  put 
your  belongings,"  he  said  happily. 
"There's  publicity,  for  one  thing.  When 
you're  moving  from  studio  to  studio,  you 
never  get  the  breaks.  You're  always 
the  guy  that's  leaving  to  go  some  place 
else.  I  suppose  it's  natural  to  concen- 
trate on  the  fellow  you  can  put  your 
finger  on  at  any  given  moment,  but  I  do 
know  I've  suffered  for  not  staying  in  one 
place  long  enough." 

When  Bill  flew  to  New  York  for  a 
radio  broadcast,  he  went  from  one  place 
to  another  so  suddenly  it  almost  took  his 
breath  away.  The  call  came  so  quickly 
he  had  only  an  hour  to  get  ready  Lo 
make  the  plane.  Saying  the  trip  was 
rough  belongs  in  the  Department  of 
Understatement  and — as  Bill  says — "Of 
course  I  was  nervous  and  on  edge  about 
doing  the  show  and  knew  that,  with  the 
best  of  connections,  I'd  barely  get  to 
New  York  in  time  for  rehearsals.  So 
when  we  were  grounded  for  five  hours 
in  Kansas  City,  I  was  fit  to  be  tied.  By 
the  time  I  got  to  New  York,  rehearsals 
were  all  finished,  of  course,  but  the 
company  was  kind  enough  to  gather  for 
a  special  one  for  me  just  before  the 
broadcast." 

Single  rehearsal  or  not,  he  was  good; 
he  betrayed  not  a  quiver  of  his  inner 
panic.  But  Bill's  like  that,  a  solid  per- 
former who  delivers.  He  has  no  yearn- 
ing to  be  a  Van  Johnson,  a  Cornel  Wilde, 
a  Peter  Lawford.  To  be  mobbed  by  a 
pack  ^bf  squealing  bobby-soxers  would 
probably  give  him  the  shaking  jitters  for 
a  month.  He  wants  to  continue  the 
building  of  his  career  where  he  stopped 
three  years  ago  on  the  firm  foundation 
of  good  work.  He  has  no  hankering  to 
be,  some  future  fine  day,  a  director,  a 
producer  or  a  writer.  He,  himself,  sums 
it  up  with  fierce  and  intense  loyalty  to 
his  chosen  work:  "1  just  want  to  act!" 


It's  really  shocking  how  often  a  marriage 
breaks  up  simply  because  the  wife  hasn't 
proper  scientific  knowledge  of  these  inti- 
mate physical  facts  about  herself — 
because  she  is  too  lazy  or  prudish  to  find 
out  how  important  douching  often  is  to 
intimate  feminine  cleanliness,  health, 
charm  and  marriage  happiness — how 
important  douching  is  to  combat  one  of 
women's  most  serious  deodorant  prob- 
lems. 

AND  WHAT'S  MORE  IMPORTANT — too 

many  wives  still  do  not  know  about  this 
newer,  really  scientific  method  of 
douching  with — zonite. 

No  Other  Type  Liquid  Antiseptic-Germicide 
Tested  is  SO  POWERFUL  yet  SO  HARMLESS 

No  longer  would  any  well-informed 
woman  think  of  using  weak,  old- 
fashioned  or  dangerous  products  for  the 
douche.  These  do  not  and  can  not  give 
the  great  germicidal  and  deodorizing 
action  of  zonite. 

The  zonite  principle  is  truly  a 
miracle !  No  other  type  liquid  antiseptic- 
germicide  for  the  douche  of  all  those 
tested  is  so  powerful  yet  absolutely 
n on- poisonous,  non-irritating,  non-burn- 
ing. ZONITE  positively  contains  no 
phenol,  bichloride  of  mercury,  no  creo- 
sote. You  can  use  zonite  as  directed  as 
often  as  necessary  without  risk  of  injury. 

Zonite  Principle  Developed  By 
Fomous  Surgeon  ond  Chemist 

zonite  actually  destroys  and  removes 
odor-causing  waste  substances.  Helps 
guard  against  infection.  It's  so  power- 
fully effective  no  germs  of  any  kind 
tested  have  ever  been  found  that  it  wiil 
not  kill  on  contact.  You  know  it's  not 
always  possible  to  contact  all  the  germs 
in  the  tract.  But  you  can  be  sure 
zonite  immediately  kills  every  reachable 
germ  and  keeps  them  from  multiplying. 
Buy  zonite  today.  Any  drugstore. 
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EAT  WHAT  YOU  WANT 

Thousands  have  used  amaz- 
ing MYLO  method  to  ban- 
ish ugly  fat,  and  gain  glori- 
ously beautiful  figure. 
Easy!  Safe!  No  Starving. 
You  get  all  daily  required 
vitamins  and  minerals — 
delicious  concentrated  food 
energy  to  keep  up  pep.  Just 
eat  sensibly  and  take 
healthful,  wonderful 
MYLO  as  directed — and  it 
is  possible  for  you  to  lose 
up  to  7  lbs.  in  a  week. 

ITIVLO  7-DAY 
NO-RISK  TRIAL 

Either  you  are  more  than 
delighted  with  the  results 
MYLO  brings  you  in  loss  of 
weight  or  you  get  double 
your  money  back.  SEND 
NO  MONEY!  Just  mail  us 
your  name  and  address  and 
on  delivery  of  MYLO  pay 
the  postman  $2.00,  plus 
C.  O.  D.  charges  or  send 
$2.00  with  your  order  and 
we  will  pay  the  postage. 
Follow  direction  for  7  days.  Then,  if  you  are  not 
truly  amazed  at  the  loss  of  weight,  if  you  don't 
notice  remarkable  improvement  in  your  figure, 
if  you  don't  look  better,  feel  better,  you  will 
get  double  your  money  back.  Don't  let  ugly  fat 
distort  your  shape.  Send  for  delicious,  nutritious 
MYLO  today. 

INTERNATIONAL  LABORATORIES 

329  S.  Wood  St.  •  Dept.  4CC    •  Chicago  1 2,  III. 


SONGWRITERS  TOu  $100 


$100  cash  award  for  best  song  poem  placed  with  us  every 
month.  Hit  parade  composer  and  staff  will  set  it  to  music, 
finished  song  will  be  recorded  and  lead  sheets  or  manu- 
scripts furnished  for  professional  presentation  to  song 
nubllshers.  Send  your  song  poems  today  for  free  exam- 
ination and  full  details  of  how  you  may  win  $100. 

8CEIENIAND  RECORDERS 
DEPT.  3  Hollywood  28.  Calif. 


WARMTH  FOR  BACKACHES 


Backaches,    sacro-iliac   or  lum- 
bago paint  all  benefit  from  the  ~|  \ 
comforting    heat    produced    by  «^ 
Allcock's  Porous  Plaster.    Gives  ^ 
relief,    supports    muscles.  25c 
•  .  ■  buy  one  now.  '// 


ALLCOCK'S  Porous  Plasters 


HOLLYWOOD  STYLISTS 

fire  J&r«*  &>ifi£ut<u  tkh 

SECRET  "JZa&t"  TOUCH 


Hair  Mist  keeps 
every  hair  in  place. 
Protects  your  hair- 
do for  hours  longer. 
Not  a  lacquer.  Over 
3'/2  million  bottles 
sold.$l  (plus  tax)  complete  with  free  plastic 
atomizer.  Buy  at  your  drug  or  department 
store,  or  write  us  direct.  . 

645  N.  Mortel  Ave.,  Hollywood  36,  Calif. 
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Love,  Honor  and  Obey 
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Leisen,  Olivia's  landlord,  is  an  under- 
standing man.  When  Olivia  and  Marcus 
said,  "If  it's  all  right  with  you,  we're 
camping  here  until  real  estate  prices  be- 
come more  reasonable,"  he  was  agreeable. 
So  now  the  two  of  them  are  living  in  the 
apartment  meant  for  one. 

Regardless  of  where  they  camp,  life 
for  the  Goodriches  is  exciting,  full  of  fun 
and  adventure.  "We  have  never  since 
we  were  married,"  Olivia  told  me,  "spent 
a  single  humdrum  moment.  We  are 
never  able  to  calm  each  other  down. 
Every  moment  of  our  marriage  has  been 
adventure  and  excitement." 

They  planned  to  go  to  Bermuda  for 
two  months  on  their  honeymoon.  Olivia 
had  recently  finished  "The  Dark  Mir- 
ror," but  the  studio  thought  she  ought 
to  hurry  back  to  Hollywood  to  confer 
with  them  about  a  new  picture.  But  that 
meant  there  could  be  no  Bermuda  trip. 
"What  shall  we  do  for  a  honeymoon?" 
Olivia  asked  Marcus.  "Oh,  I  know,"  she 
answered  herself.  "Let's  motor  across 
the  country.  I've  always  wanted  to  make 
such  a  trip,  but  being  a  bachelor  girl, 
I've  never  been  able  to  do  it.  Don't  you 
think  it  would  be  fun  to  do  it  together, 
Marcus?" 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "I'll  go  to  the 
AAA,  get  the  route  and  wire  for  ac- 
commodations at  every  town  where  we 
plan  to  stop." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Olivia.  "Let's  just 
start  in  the  general  direction  and  vaga- 
bond across  the  country,  as  you  have 
done  in  the  past." 

Marcus  warned  her  that  if  they  did 
that,  the  accommodations  might  be  hor- 
rible, and  that  there  would  be  times 
when  they  would  get  none  at  all.  Olivia 
was  game.  She  wanted  the  adventure. 

"I  must  say  she  stood  up  well,"  said 
Marcus  admiringly.  "Often  we  had  no 
place  to  sleep.  Sometimes  we  ate  in 
lunch  wagons.  There  were  times  when 
we  were  lucky  enough  to  get  a  nice 
hotel  room  or  accommodations  at  a  pleas- 
ant tourist  camp.  At  other  times  we  had 
bedraggled  rooms  with  the  plaster  falling 
on  us  and  the  beds  breaking  down.  I 
said  to  her,  'Olivia,  I'm  afraid  this,  is 
terrible  for  you,  but  you  said  you  wanted 
to  do  things  this  way.' " 

"Yes,"  said  Olivia  smiling.  "I  think 
it's  perfectly  wonderful."  And  as  she 
spoke,  bing,  went  another  piece  of  plas- 
ter. 

As  they  traveled  over  the  country, 
they  discussed  their  romance.  Olivia  had 
first  met  Marcus  at  a  dinner  party  five 
years  ago,  and  had  thought  immediately 
that  he  was  the  most  interesting,  the 
most  fascinating  man  she  had  ever  met. 
They  got  into  a  discussion  of  marriage, 
then,  and  Marcus  said  that  marriage  as 
it  was  practised  in  the  United  States 
bore  little  resemblance  to  what  marriage 
should  be,  and  that  he,  for  his  part, 
would  go  to  the  mountains  of  Sweden, 
where  perhaps  the  people  might  be  more 
sensible  about  marriage.  "Why  Sweden?" 
asked  Olivia,  piqued  and  interested. 

Encouraged,  Marcus  asked  to  take  her 
home.  On  the  way  home,  he  would  have 
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a  chance  to  explain  why  Sweden,  and 
certainly  he'd  never  met  a  prettier  girl 
to  whom  to  do  his  explaining.  At  this 
point  one  of  Olivia's  many  beaux  spoke 
up  and  said,  "You  can't  take  Olivia 
home.  I  already  have  an  engagement 
to  do  that." 

Which  was  a  fib,  but  one  which  Olivia 
didn't  care  to  deny.  "If  I  had  taken  a 
firm  stand  then,"  she  says,  "Marcus 
would  have  known  how  very  much  inter- 
ested I  was,  and  a  girl  doesn't  want  to 
give  herself  away.  So  I  remained  silent." 

The  next  night,  when  Marcus  had  din- 
ner at  Romanoff's,  he  saw  Olivia  enter 
with  her  escort  of  the  evening.  "Oh, 
there  you  are,"  said  Olivia,  which  Marcus 
took  to  be  faintly  encouraging.  And 
from  time  to  time  that  evening,  they 
would  smile  at  each  other  from  their  re- 
spective booths,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  Olivia's  escort. 

The  next  day  Marcus  called  Olivia  up. 
Her  mother  answered  the  phone  and 
said  Olivia  wasn't  in.  He  called  up  twice 
after  that,  and  each  time  her  mother 
reported  Olivia  out.  Since  he'd  left  mes- 
sages each  time  he  called  and  no  one 
called  him  back,  he  decided  that  perhaps 
Olivia  didn't  want  to  go  out  with  him. 
Marcus,  until  his  recent  marriage  to  Oli- 
via, had  the  reputation  of  being  a  devil 
with  women,  and  he  may  have  thought 
she'd  heard  some  such  report. 

"You  wasted  five '  years  of  our  lives 
by  not  calling  me  a  fourth  time,"  Olivia 
said,  on  their  honeymoon.  "I  remember 
getting  the  messages  that  you  had  called; 
and  each  time  I  had  a  pleased  and  an- 
ticipatory feeling." 

At  that  point  Marcus  hinted  that  she 
might  have  called  him  back.  "Why,,  I 
never  called  a  man  back,"  said  Olivia. 
"I  wouldn't  think  of  doing  such  a  thing. 
But  what  really  cut  me  to  the  quick, 
Marcus,"  Olivia  continued,  "was  when  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  I  passed  within  two 
inches  of  you,  and  you  never  even  no- 
ticed me.  If  you  had  the  great  feeling 
for  me  that  you  claim,  how  could  you 
have  failed  to  realize  I  was  there?" 

It  was  in  May,  1942,  when  Marcus 
was  standing  in  front  of  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  had  gone 
to  the  capitol  to  get  together  a  crew  of 
men  to  take  to  China  with  the  amphib- 
ious forces.  "You  were  in  Navy  whites 
smoking  a  pipe,"  said  Olivia.  "I  had 
heard  you  were  a  wolf  and  I  walked  by 
rather  hurriedly.  But  I  watched  you  out 
of  the  corner  of  my  eye  to  see  if  you 
noticed  me.  And  you  did  not." 

Marcus  remembered  that  he  had  been 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  that  date.  So 
Olivia  and  he  went  to  the  Mayflower 
on  their  honeymoon  and  rehearsed  the 
whole  scene  to  the  consternation  of  the 
cleaning  people  and  the  amusement  of 
all  passersby.  Olivia  showed  Marcus  just 
where  he  had  been  standing  and  just  how 
she  had  walked  by.  "By  that  time," 
Olivia  said,  "I  had  been  warned  to  be 
careful  of  you — and  I  was  careful.  But 
I  didn't  expect  to  pass  completely  unob- 
served." 

All  during  their  honeymoon,  Olivia 
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oes  your  laxative  leave 
a  bad  taste  in  your  mouth? 


THE  SICKENING,  "druggy"  taste 
of  some  laxatives  is  enough  to 
turn  your  stomach.  But  it's  even 
worse  when  that  taste  lingers  in 
your  mouth,  as  an  unpleasant  re- 
minder of  the  dose  you've  taken. 

There's  nothing  like  that,  when 
you  use  Ex-Lax!  You  just  eat  a 
delicious  little  tablet  which  tastes 
like  fine  chocolate . . .  and  that's  all 
there  is  to  it!  Ex-Lax  is  a  pleasure 
to  take— not  a  punishment! 


And  Ex-Lax  works  pleasantly, 
too.  It's  dependable  and  effective, 
but  effective  in  a  gentle  way.  Not 
too  strong,  not  too  mild . . .  Ex-Lax 
is  the  "Happy  Medium"  laxative! 

For  more  than  40  years,  Ex-Lax 
has  been  America's  favorite  laxa- 
tive—the choice  of  grown-ups  and 
children  alike.  Today,  Ex-Lax  is 
used  by  more  people  than  any  other 
laxative  .  .  .  over  AO  million  boxes 
sold  last  year!  As  a  precaution,  use 
only  as  directed. 

The 

"Happy  Medium" 
w  Laxative 


irWhen  you  have  a  cold — and  if  you  need  a  laxative — 
don't  dose  yourself  tuith  harsh  purgatives.  Take  Ex-Lax! 


behaved  like  a  very  nervous  bride.  In 
New  York  they  stayed  at  the  St.  Regis 
Hotel,  to  which  Olivia  had  been  coming 
for  years.  Her  wedding  had  been  one  of 
the  most  publicized  of  movie  stars'  mar- 
riages. Still,  when  they  got  to  their  room, 
Olivia  turned  uneasily  to  Marcus. 
"They've  known  me  for  so  long  as  Miss 
deHavilland,"  she  said.  "Do  you  think 
they  know  that  I  am  really  married?" 

When  the  maids  came  in,  with  that 
look  on  their  faces  that  maids  have  when 
they  know  a  couple  is  newly  married, 
Olivia  said  uneasily,  "I'm  afraid  they 
think  we  are  not  married."  And  so  she 
propped  the  wedding  certificate  up  on  the 
mantelpiece  where  the  maids  couldn't 
help  seeing  it. 

In  her  intense  interest  in  everything 
that  was  part  of  Marcus'  past,  Olivia 
felt  that  she  wanted  to  re-trace  the  route 
through  which  his  family  had  come. 
Marcus  himself  was  born  in  Texas,  his 
family  having  come  from  England  to 
Virginia,  and  then  having  gone  on  to 
Alabama,  finally  settling  down  in  Texas. 
Olivia  wanted  to  visit  Virginia,  Alabama, 
and  Texas — and  they  did.  They  were 
elaborately  entertained  everywhere,  but 
the  greatest  welcome  came  in  San  An- 
tonio, where  Olivia  made  a  complete 
conquest  of  Marcus'  family,  including 
his  mother. 

"My  mother  fell  completely  in  love 
with  her,"  Marcus  told  me.  "My  mother 
is  a  determined  old  girl.  For  some  time 
the  whole  family  has  been  trying  to  get 
her  to  go  to  the  dentist  about  some  teeth 
she  needed  extracted.  But  she  wouldn't 
do  it  until  Olivia  and  she  got  together. 
Then,  the  first  thing  I  knew,  she  and 
Olivia  decided  to  go." 

Olivia  sat  in  the  room  with  her  mother- 
in-law  while  the  extractions  were  made. 
That  was  a  hell  of  a  thing  to  let  a  new 
bride  go  through  on  her  honeymoon," 
said  Marcus. 

"But  oh,  what  a  lesson  it  taught  me," 
exclaimed  Olivia.  "Marcus'  mother  did 
nothing  but  joke  through  the  whole 
thing.  She  wouldn't  admit  anything  hurt- 
ing her.  After  it  was  all  over,  I  gave  her 
some  codeine  and  said  that  the  doctor 
had  advised  that  she  take  some  every 
four  hours.  Then,  if  the  pain  was  still 
too  great,  she  was  to  take  aspirin,  too. 
I  saw  her  the  next  morning.  She  had  not 
touched  any  of  the  codeine  or  aspirins." 

Olivia  learned  another  lesson  in  San 
Antonio.  This  was  one  deliberately 
taught  her  by  Marcus.  Marcus  believes 
in  rising  early.  But  when  he  tried  to 
rouse  Olivia,  she  would  just  turn  over 
on  the  other  side  or  she  would  say,  "Oh, 
yes,  I'll  get  up  in  five  minutes."  One 
morning  Marcus,  when  he  had  difficulty 
getting  Olivia  up,  picked  up  the  phone. 
Then  holding  the  top  of  the  phone  down 
so  that  the  call  wouldn't  actually  be  put 
through,  he  asked  for  an  imaginary 
number,  and  in  a  voice  as  wheedling  and 
amorous  as  he  could  make  it,  he  said 
that  he  wanted  to  speak  to  Clarissa.  At 
that  Olivia  sat  bolt  upright  in  bed. 
"Whom  are  you  speaking  to?"  she 
asked.  "Oh,  Marcus,  you're  not  calling 
one  of  your  old  girl  friends,  are  you?" 
She  was  thoroughly  awake.  Since  then, 
she  has  been  progressively  easier  to  wake 
up  each  morning.  "I  am  very  possessive 
and  jealous,"  she  confesses. 
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"I  like  that  in  Olivia,"  said  Marcus 
warmly.  "That's  what  a  wife  should  be 
It's  a  normal  mechanism  to  protect  your 
marriage.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  marriage 
so  modern  that  it  isn't  really  marriage  at 
all.  A  wife  has  a  right  to  expect  that  you 
will  devote  yourself  to  her  exclusively. 
Any  other  arrangement  is  not  really  mar- 
riage, no  matter  what  it's  called." 

"Marriage,"  says  Olivia,  "is  a  subject  I 
have  always  taken  seriously.  My  mother 
and  father  were  divorced  when  Joan  and 
I  were  children.  I  think  divorce  is  ter- 
rible, and  even  worse  is  the  thing  which 
causes  divorces — bad  judgment.  Roman- 
tic people  are  apt  to  make  a  bad  choice. 
I  knew  I  was  romantic,  and  had  to  be 
doubly  careful.  I  was  *  determined  to 
wait  until  I  met  someone  with  whom  I 
could  be  happy  the  rest  of  my  life.  After 
I  got  to  know  Marcus,  I  knew  that  he 
was  that  person.  As  I  recall,  he  didn't 
ask  me  whether  I  would  marry  him  or 
not.  He  said  simply,  'You  will  marry 
me.' " 

There's  been  a  lot  of  newspaper  com- 
ment on  the  vows  Olivia  took.  Although 
many  women  today  feel  that  to  promise 
fo  love,  honor  and  obey  is  anachronistic, 
Olivia  cheerfully  took  these  vows. 

"Some  of  the  newspapers  said  that  I 
had  suggested  that  we  leave  in  the  word 
'obey,'  "  laughed  Olivia.  "Nothing  of  the 


sort.  When  Marcus  said  he  would  like 
me  to  take  that  vow,  I  said,  'what  a 
suggestion,  Marcus!  This  is  the  twentieth 
century.  To  make  such  a  promise  would 
be  returning  to  feudal  days.'  Then  I 
thought  it  over  for  twenty-four  hours. 
I  knew  Marcus  was  the  most  intelligent 
man  I  had  ever  met.  He  is  also  benevo- 
lent, so  he  would  never  ask  me  to  do  any- 
thing that  didn't  make  sense.  Therefore 
I  agreed,  and  told  him  so  the  next  day." 

Marcus  explained,  "Every  team  has  a 
captain.  Olivia  and  I  are  a  team,  and 
one  of  us  has  to  be  the  captain,  so  I 
said,  'I'll  be  it.'  I  have  studied  the 
history  of  marriage — Westermarck  and 
all  those  boys.  I  understand  marriage 
as  it  existed  before  the  19th  century. 
Those  boys  could  define  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  read  volumes  of  piffle  writ- 
ten about  modern  marriage  but  can't 
make  head  or  tail  of  it.  Even  those  who 
write  about  it  can't  define  what  modern 
marriage  means.  Now  I  value  Olivia  and 
value  our  relationship.  We  want  a  per- 
manent marriage,  and  I  think  that  means 
an  old-fashioned  marriage.  However,"  be 
sighed,  "since  our  marriage  sometimes  I 
have  had  to  do  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  smiling 
ironically.  For  I  ask  myself:  'Who  is 
doing  the  obeying  around  here?'  I  cannot 
think  of  a  single  command  I  have  given. 
But  I  can  think  of  many  Olivia  has 
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The  Ideal  Way  to  Reduce 

BATHE  AWAY 

Extra  Fat 
Extra  Pounds 
Extra  Inches 


CHIN. 
WCK- 


REDUCE 

In  Your  Own  Bathtub  With 

MARVEL  BATH 

BEEAX  AND  LOSE  WEIGHT.  No  more 
exercises  or  strain,  no  more  laxatives. 

drugs  or  diets.  With  no  extra  effort  at 
all,  you  just  take  a  warm, 
soothing,  comforting 

MARVEL    BATH.  Just 

rest  and  relax  for  15  min- 
utes this  healthful,  pleas- 
ant way  and  you'll  be 

amazed  and  delighted  at 

the  way  your  fat  and 

bulges  just  seem  to  melt  * 

away.  If  you  are  normally  «oo^ 

overweight,  you  can  easily  MtNf 

lose  more  pounds  and 

inches.  The  more  you 

bathe  with  MABVEL,  the 

more  weight  you  lose. 

This  is  the  easy,  pleasant, 

harmless  method  used  by 

the  most  expensive  and 

exclusive  reducing  salons. 

This   is   the   way  many 

New  York  and  Holly- 
wood, stage,  screen  and 

radio  people  keep  their 

figures  slim,  lovely  and 

glamorous.  You  can  now 

do  exactly  the  same  in 

your  own  home.  You  can 

now  say  good-bye  to  your 

heavy  waistline  and  hips 

and  those  unnecessary,  unsightly  bulges, 

at  a  trifling  cost. 
MARVEL    BATH   is   an    amazing  new 
preparation  to  eliminate  superfluous  fatty 
tissues  on  most  all  parts  of  the  body. 

F  D  F  F  A  larne  size  jar  of  Special  MARVEL 
'  !*  fc  &  SLENDERIZING  CREAM  and 
cott  R-ELGLAM0UR"  wi"  be  included  absolutely 
FREE  with  your  order  for  MARVEL  BATH  To 
achieve  best  results,  this  Special  Formula  Slender- 
'BA°THream  Sh°"ld  be  USed  af,er  each  MARVEL 

10-DAY  NO-RISK  TRIAL 

Use  MARVEL  BATH  for  10  days  at  our  expense.  If 
you  are  not  truly  delighted  with  your  loss  of  weight 
f  you  dont  look  and  feel  better— return  the  remain- 
ing contents  and  your  monev  will  be  refunded  in  full 
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AMERICAN  VITA  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  HS-3 
275  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  postpaid.  CO  o'ay  supply  of  MARVEL 
rpLHMafd  Free  MARVEL  SLENDERIZING 
UKtAM.  I  enclose  $5.00  cash,  check  or  money  order 
If  I  am  not  100%  delighted,  I  may  return  the  re- 
maining contents  within  10  days  and  my  money  will 
be  promptly  refunded. 


ADDRESS- 
CITY  


-STATE  


hk?»?,l  °fr,,«?onSend  $l-00  "ePMit.  Pay  postman 
balance  of  $4  00  plus  postage  and  C.O.D.  charges 
Same  Money-Bade  Guarantee. 


given.  A  while  ago  I  was  unloading 
some  books.  I  thought  I  was  wearing  a 
nice  costume  for  unloading.  But  Olivia 
said,  'I  am  expecting  some  guests.  Please 
change  that  awful  costume.'  " 

"He  was  wearing  a  big  loose  shirt  and 
it  came  down  to  here."  said  Olivia.  "It 
was  not  properly  starched  and  ironed." 

Marcus  smiled  ironically  to  himself 
again  on  the  maid's  day  off.  The  dishes 
had  been  piling  up  all  day,  and  Olivia 
suggested  that  she  could  wash  them,  and 
she  would  like  to  have  Marcus  wipe 
them.  At  that  he  bucked.  But  before 
the  evening  was  over,  an  unbelievable 
event  had  occurred,  Marcus,  the  gay, 
irrespressible,  irresistible,  devil-with- 
women  Bohemian,  was  wiping  some 
dishes.  "Perhaps  you'd  better  not  print 
that,"  laughed  Marcus,  "None  of  my 
friends  will  believe  that  the  rugged  but 
elegant  Goodrich  was  ever  caught  wiping 
a  dish." 

"However,"  said  Olivia,"  "he  refused 
to  wipe  the  glasses.  He  said  it  was  in- 
correct form— that  the  proper  method 
was  to  let  them  dry,  then  twelve  hours 
later  to  polish  them." 

Olivia  still  swears  that  she  is  perfectly 
willing  to  obey  any  command  Marcus 
gives  her.  "If  I  disagreed  with  him,  we 
might  have  a  long  argument;  and  I  would 
think  it  over  for  twelve  hours.  Then,  if 
he  still  felt  the  same  about  it,  I'd  obey." 

The  only  subject  that  so  far  has  caused 
an  argument  is  the  bath  towel  issue. 
Olivia  is  a  bath  towel  addict.  Put  her 
in  a  room  with  seven  bath  towels,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  single  bath,  she  will  use 
all  seven,  according  to  Marcus.  On 
various  occasions,  according  to  his  ver- 
sion, Marcus  has  remonstrated,  saying 
that  if  there  were  seven  towels,  he  was 
perfectly  willing  to  have  Olivia  use  six  of 
them,  but  for  her  not  to  touch  the  sol- 
itary towel  which  he  had  set  aside  on  a 
special  hook  for  his  own  use.  Olivia 
uses  this  towel,  too,  says  Marcus.  When 
he  points  that  out  to  her,  she  says,  "Oh, 
I  did  that  absent-mindedly.  I  won't  do 
it  again."  If  Olivia  continues  to  be 
absent-minded,  Marcus  wonders  just 
how  he  is  ever  going  to  get  himself  dry. 

On  most  subjects,  however,  they  are 
in  great  agreement.  When  Marcus  was 
courting  Olivia,  she  learned  that  he  had 
not  touched  a  drink  for  twenty  years. 
Olivia  had  been  accustomed,  as  most  of 
Hollywood  is,  to  taking  a  cocktail  now 
and  then.  But  on  falling  in  love  with 
Marcus,  she  immediately  foreswore  liquor 
forever.  Once  in  San  Antonio,  when  they 
were  planning  a  real  binge,  they  decided 
to  go  dancing  and  Olivia  said,  "And 
Marcus,  I'll  have  two  cokes.  Yes,  sir, 
we'll  really  dissipate." 

She  wasn't  kidding.  When  Olivia  has 
two  cokes,  she  can't  sleep.  However, 
they  had  so  much  fun  that  day  and 
evening  that  they  never  did  go  out  for 
the  exciting  dancing  date  they  planned. 

She  still  hasn't  danced  with  Marcus 
in  public,  though  she  looks  forward  to 
it.  On  one  occasion  they  danced  together 
at  home,  to  a  Mexican  record  that 
sounded  something  like  a  rhumba.  Marc- 
us, enjoying  the  rhythm  of  it.  began  to 
dance  to  the  music,  and  Olivia,  coming 
out  of  the  bathtub,  hastily  threw  on 
something  in  order  to  dance  with  Marcus. 

They  eat  all   their  meals  together.- 
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.9livia„  Say?   SaC^y   that   Slle  Cook- 

"But,"  objects  Marcus,  "she  gets  into 
the  conference  with  the  cook,  gives  her 
a  complete  menu  and  discusses  with 
her  just  what  she  should  cook  and  how 
she  should  cook  it.  And  the  food  is 
wonderful.  In  a  pinch  I'm  sure  Olivia 
could  cook,  or  how  could  she  describe 
how  to  do  it?  And  Olivia  has  cooked 
some  of  our  meals.  When  she  made  our 
first  breakfast,  she  said,  T  don't  know 
how  to  make  scrambled  eggs  but  I  do 
know  how  to  make  baked  eggs.'  So  she 
made  them  and  they  were  delicious.  I 
am  living  the  life  of  Reilly  with  Olivia. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  tasted 
such  good  cooking.  True,  I  mostly  ate 
m  restaurants.  But  since  our  marriage, 
we  seldom  go  out  to  dine. 

•  "Besides  conferring  with  the  cook, 
Olivia  manages  the  house,  cleans  and 
straightens  it  up  with  the  help"  of  Lou. 
Of  course,  it's  not  easy,  with  so  many 
books  in  the  house.  I  need  a  great  many 
books,  since  I  find  it  much  more  con- 
venient to  do  my  research  work  at  home 
than  in  the  library.  Besides,  since  the 
books  are  my  own,  I  use  the  books  them- 
selves as  notebooks. 

Before  Olivia  and  Marcus  were  mar- 
ried, Olivia,  being  serious  as  usual  about 
marriage,  asked  Marcus  if  he  were  neat 
since  she  wanted  to  know  what  they 
were  getting  into  and  with  what  sort  of 
household  she  would  have  to  cope.  "Oh, 
I'm  very  neat,"  he  assured  her.  "I  usual- 
ly am,  too,"  she  said. 

The  third  day  after  their  return  to 
Hollywood,  the  house  was  in  shambles. 
Clothes  were  all  over  the  floor,  hanging 
from  chairs  and  so  on.  Marcus'  tobacco 
was  all  over  the  floor,  on  the  bedside 
table,  everywhere  Olivia  looked. 

"Two  very  neat  people,"  she  thought 
to  herself,  and  giggled.  But  she  made 
no  comment  to  Marcus.  "I  haven't  said 
a  word  about  it,  have  I,  Marcus,  up 
until  the  moment  of  this  interview?" 

"No,"  he  admitted.  "I  can  see  that  I 
shall  learn  a  great  deal  about  this  mar- 
riage of  ours  from  Olivia's  interviews." 

Marriage  agreed  so  well  with  Olivia 
that  she  began  to  put  on  weight,  until 
she  was  eight  pounds  overweight.  At 
this  point  Marcus  warned  Olivia  that 
she  was  putting  on  too  much  weight,  and 
advised  her  to  go  at  once  to  a  gym- 
nasium and  start  exercising.  Olivia  called 
up  Terry  Hunt's  gymnasium  and  made 
an  appointment  for  9  A.  M. 

It  looked  as  if  Olivia  really  had  her 
heart  set  on  obeying  Marcus.  "But," 
said  Olivia,  "I'll  have  to  get  up  at  7  to 
get  to  the  gym  on  time  and  get  every- 
thing organized  at  home.  It's  terribly 
dreary  to  get  up  alone  at  7.  You'll  wake 
up  with  me,  won't  you,  Marcus,  and 
drive  me  to  the  gym?" 

Marcus  said  he  would.  He  has  an  idea 
that  perhaps  he  has  been  slightly  bam- 
boozled. "Will  you  please  tell  me,"  he 
said,  "who  is  doing  the  obeying?" 

"Why.  I  am,  of  course,  darling,"  said 
Olivia.  Then  she  turned  to  me.  "I'll 
have  you  know  that  I  am  a  woman  of 
spirit.  Marcus  is  the  only  man  I've  ever 
met  whom  I  would  have  promised  to 
obey.  If  I  had  decided  to  take  the  step 
with  any  of  the  other  men  who  have 
courted  me,  I  would  never  have  taken 
that  vow." 


What  the  Future  Holds 
for  Greer  Garson 

Continued  from  page  49 

awaiting  the  thrill  I'll  get  when  I  hear 
the  eallboy  rap  on  my  door  and  shout, 
'Act  I,  10  minutes.  Miss  Garson,  please!' 
Although  I'll  be  going  through  the  ner- 
vous tortures  of  the  first-night  perform- 
ance. But  once  I'm  on  the  stage  and  Ihe 
play  is  moving  along,  I'll  love  it." 

American  audiences  know  only  one 
side  of  Greer's  dramatic  ability.  They've 
seen  her  as  various  heroic  ladies  who 
surmount  apparently  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles. Usually  she  has  followed  the 
ags-to-riches  theme,  or  the  Cinderella 
who  eventually  wins  out  because  of 
sheer  courage  and  generous  intelligence. 
In  the  past  several  pictures  she  has 
done,  she  has  veered  from  this  formula, 
and  it  is  perhaps  this  trend  which  has 
given  her  the  desire  to  return  to  charac- 
terizations for  which  she  was  famous  on 
the  English  stage  before  her  advent  in 
this  country. 

If  you  recall,  Greer  was  one  of  the 
most  sought-after  actresses  on  the  Eng- 
lish stage  because  of  her  skillful  delinea- 
tions of  light-hearted  women  without  a 
shred  of  conscience.  There  was  a  time 
when  she  was  labelled  "The  Gorgeous 
Hussy"  of  England!  The  progression  of 
Greer's  career  in  Hollywood  is  too  famil- 
iar to  bear  repeating.  Within  a  short 
time  her  star  skyrocketed  over  the  glam- 
or city  and  she  became  the  most  popular 
actress  in  movies  by  1944. 

Once  again  Greer  is  at  a  turning  point. 
She  is  not  objecting  to  the  roles  she  has 
played  in  pictures  in  the  past  as  much  as 
she  is  delving  into  a  sister  field  in  which 
to  win  fresh  laurels.  In  a  way  her  history 
is  repeating  itself,  because  she  will  be 
reconquering  a  field  which  is  entirely  fa- 
miliar to  her. 

Hollywood  has  kept  her  busy  being 
such  ladies  as  Mrs.  Miniver,  Mrs.  Chips, 
Mrs.  Parkington,  and  Madame  Curie. 
In  "Adventure"  she  became  a  not-so- 
heroic  lady,  and  in  her  newest  opus,  "A 
Woman  of  My  Own,"  she  is  a  French 
war-wife  who  has  a  tremendous  romantic 
problem  to  solve.  Greer  has  enjoyed  en- 
acting her  roles  to  date,  and  even  though 
some  were  laid  in  the  same  historical 
period,  each  was  motivated  by  a  con- 
flict of  different  emotions.  But  they're 
done  now — a  definite  part  of  the  past — 
and  she  would  not  care  to  try  again  any 
parts  of  a  similar  nature. 

She  has  a  peculiar  fondness  for  com- 
edy, at  which  she  excels.  Her  sense  of 
humor  is  the  more  subtle  variety  which 
she  can  express  in  well-written  lines  and 
well-placed  situations.  And  her  oppor- 
tunities of  the  past  have  not  given  her 
full  sway  to  express  this  innate  ability. 
Once  her  company  is  fully  organized  and 
begins  its  road  tours,  you  will  observe 
just  what  she  can  do  in  this  respect. 

Greer  is  returning  to  the  stage,  too,  for 
a  sort  of  brush-up  course  in  acting — not 
that  she  needs  it.  It  is  her  opinion  that 
the  best  training  for  aspirants  for  film 
fame  and  success  is  an  intensive  period 
on  the  stage  where  acting  must  be  at 
its  highest  level. 


"I  usually  shy  at  giving  advice  of  any 
kind,"  she  said  earnestly  on  the  set  be- 
tween takes  of  her  current  picture,  "but 
I  truly  believe  that  the  only  place  to 
learn  to  act  is  on  the  stage.  Given  a 
native  intelligence,  the  audience  will 
teach  the  player  the  rest.  In  a  way,  you 
can't  learn  to  swim  by  practicing  on  a 
chair  in  the  bathroom,  or  dance  solely 
from  lessons  in  a  book;  you  must  get  into 
the  water  or  struggle  on  the  dance  floor. 
It's  the  same  with  acting — you  become 
a  seasoned  actor  only  after  you've 
worked  before  critical  and  appreciative 
audiences." 

Greer  has  some  potent  words  of  in- 
struction she'd  like  to  pass  on  to  young- 
sters who  hope  to  carve  out  a  career  in 
Hollywood.  In  most  cases  it's  a  hard, 
long  road  ahead,  and  if  the  words  of 
advice  she  has  to  offer  will  help,  she  is 
happy  to  present  her  observations.  She 
believes,  for  instance,  that  a  girl  should 
study  a  staple  educational  course  first 
in  a  field  which  is  readily  marketable, 
such  as  business  or  teaching,  upon  which 
she  can  fall  back  if  she  does  not  make 
the  grade  at  her  first  theatrical  attempt. 
At  the  same  time,  this  girl  should  join 
a  local  little  theater  or  college  group,  and 
master  every  phase  of  the  theater  in 
which  she  participates.  Then,  if  general 
opinion  sustains  her  own  decision,  she 
can  move  into  a  semi-professional  group 
or  a  repertory  company,  with  the  New 
York  stage  as  her  eventual  goal. 

Greer  suggests  the  safeguard  of  an- 
other profession  because  she  feels  that 
opportunity  comes  several  times,  not 
merely  once,  and  while  the  girl  is  wait- 


ing for  another  chance,  she  has  a  train- 
ing which  will  sustain  her  until  she  can 
try  once  again.  "The  New  York  stage 
seems  to  be  the  open  sesame  to  Holly- 
wood, and  if  a  player  decides  to  try  this 
highly  competitive  field  purely  on  specu- 
lation, he  must  be  certain  he  can  support 
himself  financially  during  the  waiting 
period,"  is  Greer's  final  comment. 

Greer  is  one  of  filmland's  most  cultur- 
ed and  understanding  women.  Her  thor- 
ough education  abroad  serves  her  as  a 
perfect  background  for  all  social  situa- 
tions. She  is  almost  constantly  on  call 
at  her  studio,  and  little  time  remains  for 
social  activity.  Rarely  does  she  spend 
an  evening  at  one  of  Hollywood's  nu- 
merous night  clubs,  but  she  does  find 
time  now  and  then  to  attend  private 
parties  which  sound  like  fun  to  her. 
Naturally  she  is  in  constant  demand  by 
hostesses  who  seek  to  sprinkle  their 
guest  lists  with  glamor.  The  few  invi- 
tations she  does  accept  are  from  close 
friends  and  then  only  if  the  party-going 
will  not  interfere  with  her  screen  work. 
Obviously  it  is  difficult  to  give  one's  best 
before  the  cameras  with  only  a  few 
hours'  sleep,  and  Greer  does  not  care  to 
risk  this.  She  feels  her  first  duty  is  to 
her  profession. 

She  is  curiously  untouched  by  Holly- 
wood gossip,  and  she  will  have  no  part 
in  passing  on  choice  personal  tidbits 
which  might  come  her  way.  Film  people 
have  learned  of  her  aversion  to  id1'* 
chatter  and  consequently  do  not  infl  f.t 
it  upon  her.  Successful  rumor  pa'-i  "! 
requires  two  people  in  every  instance,  a::  J 
Greer  will  not  be  one  of  them. 
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Wrinkles 
Destroy  Loveliness 

A  FREE  booklet  sent  in  plain 
wrapper  tells  you  how  the  fa- 
mous Kathryn  Murray  5- 
Minute  Facial  Exercises  are 
the  easy,  natural  way  to  re- 
gain young  beauty.  Simple  exer- 
cises stimulate  circulation;  help  to 
eliminate  crow's  feet,  wrinkles, 
double  chin  and  to  make  face  and 
neck  muscles  firm.  No  straps!  No 
massages!  Many  women  say  they 
look  10  years  younger.  Proved  suc- 
cessful by  over  36,000  women  since  1912. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Write  today  for  your  FREE  BOOKLET.  Only 
a  limited  number  on  hand,  so  hurry.  No  obli- 
gation— no  salesman  will  call. 

KATHRYN  MURRAY 
Suite  359,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  3 


CONFIDENTIAL  LOAN  SERVICE 


Marrow  A50  to  $300- 


Needmoney?  Nomatterwhere 
you  live  you  can  borrow  BY  ' 
MAIL  $50.00  to  $300.00  this 
easy  quick  confidential  way. 


IT  IS  EASY  TO 

BORROW 
BY  MAIL! 

Completely  con- 
fidential and 
private 

CONVENIENT 
MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS 


NO  ENDORSERS  NEEDED 

Employed  men  and  women  of  good 
character  can  solve  their  money  prob- 
l£5?«iu=ci1La«I"3  "privacy  with  loans 
iyiade  BY  MAIL.  No  endorsers  or  co- 
signers. We  do  not  contact  employers, 
friends  or  relatives.Convenient  month- 
ly payments.  Send  us  your  name  and 
address  and  we  will  mail  application 
blank  and  complete  details  FREE  in 
plain  envelope.  Thereis  noobligation. 

FINANCE  CO. 


STATE 

511  Walker  Bank  BMg..  Dept.  H -94  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


A  LIVE  ART  MODEL 


would  cost  you  S10  an  hour.  But 
you  can  save  that  money  by  using 
the  new  and  different  book: 

THE  FEMALE  FIGURE 

Its  full-page  illustrations  of  Beauti- 
ful Figures  in  a  variety  of  postures 
offer  you  the  simplest,  least  expen- 
sive and  most  inspiring  method  for 
female  figure  drawing.  For  Beginner 
or  Professional.  Send  onlv  $1  today 
for  this  big  art  book  to:  UNUSUAL 
BOOKS.  72- J  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
11.  N.T. 


your  words  need  music?  We  supply  the 
best  music . .  .written  for  you  by  a  composer 
of  Nirsi  Recordings  made.  Send  for  free 
booklet. 

TIP  TOP 

BOX  309  •  HOLLYWOOD  28,  CALIF. 


LASHES  LOOK  LONGER 


Eyelashes  seem  lovelier,  longer — Eyes 
seem  lovelier,  brighter,  gayer  when  you 
beautify  your  eyelashes!  Gain  glamour 
and  charm  this  easy  way,  with  Lech- 
l»r's  famous  EYELASH  GLAMOUR 
KIT.  Use  according  to  simple  direc- 
tions and  watch  yourself  grow  more 
stunning.  Enclose  only  $2.40  (tax 
met.)  with  this  "ad."  Also  C.O.D. 
House  of  Lechler  Dept.  E143 
560  B'way,  N.  Y.  12,  N.  Y. 


MOVIE  STAR  PHOTOS 


VArfV*    Al1   weH  known 
0/2A3/2    players— Pin-Up 
Gals  5  for  SOf  —  12  for  SI. 
(give  2nd  choice) 

fill  ft    S,or   ond  Pin-Up 
OAIU    photos.  25f  each 
12  for  S2.S0 

Rilft  Action  scene 
0A|w  stills  from  all 
Current  photoploys  25r>  each 
—  12  for  J2.S0 
All  genuine  glossy  block  ond  white  prints 
from  the  OLDEST  and  MOST  COMPLETE 
movie  fan  service  (since  1912).  Remit  by 
U.  S.  currency,  stamps  or  mone/  order.  Ad- 
dress Oepi.———  — — . 
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On  rare  occasions  when  she  gives  a 
party,  it  is  in  an  intimate  little  gathering 
of  all  the  folks  she  likes  best.  Butlers 
and  maids  do  not  hover  behind  chairs 
at  an  elegant  festive  table,  because  Greer 
keeps  her  gatherings  small  and  very 
friendly.  The  chances  are  that  she  will 
hurry  home  from  the  studio  to  prepare 
some  special  recipes  for  her  guests,  and 
she  will  closely  supervise  everything  from 
the  table  decorations  to  the  final  demi- 
tasse  and  liqueur  in  the  drawing  room. 
Usually  she  builds  the  floral  centerpiece 
from  the  blossoms  of  her  own  garden, 
which  she  surrounds  with  a  circle  of 
small  lighted  candles  in  deep  colored 
glass  holders. 

She  is  very  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
pleasant  surroundings  and  soothing  back- 
ground music  are  necessary  to  a  good 
dinner,  and  she  will  choose  her  selections 
for  the  electric  phonograph  with  as  much 
care  as  she  selects  the  wines  she  serves. 
Once  the  dinner  progresses  smoothly, 
she  will  relax  and  take  part  in  the  dinner 
table  conversation.  Like  the  good  host- 
ess she  is,  she  asks  questions  about  her 
guests'  activities  and  achievements,  and 
she  enthuses  genuinely  at  their  accom- 
plishments. Not  for  one  moment  does 
she  behave  like  a  spoiled  great  lady  of 
the  theater  who  demands  that  all  atten- 
tion and  conversation  be  centered  upon 
her.  She  wants  her  guests  to  have  a  good 
time,  and  she  asks  for  nothing  more. 

She  admits  that  if  she  had  not  become 
a  motion  picture  star,  she  might  now  be 
occupied  with  a  career  as  a  costume 
designer,  or  even  be  engrossed  in  anti- 
quarian pursuits  in  libraries  and  mu- 
seums. Although  she  once  was  a  highly 
successful  advertising  executive  in  Lon- 
don, she  leans  more  to  the  arts  of  com- 
merce. The  political  arena  does  not  lure 
her,  and  she  has  been  heard  to  say  that 
a  combination  of  poetry  and  farming 
might  well  be  the  ideal  life. 

She  is  deeply  serious  about  her  concept 
for  the  future  of  this  post-war  world  and 
its  dire  need  for  a  true  brotherhood  of 
man.  It  is  her  opinion  that  nations  are 
on  the  brink  of  a  spiritual  renaissance 
or  of  annihilation,  and  that  there  is  a 
vast  reeducation  program  which  must 
come  before  such  a  renaissance  can  take 
effect.  Wars  and  prejudices  are  the  out- 
come of  a  constant  battle  between  the 


good  and  evil  and  each  man's  heart,  she 
thinks,  and  the  job  of  shaping  a  new 
world  outlook  belongs  directly  to  each 
individual,  not  to  his  city,  state,  or  coun- 
try. In  other  words,  she  believes  re- 
education should  begin  at  the  bottom 
with  the  individual  man  rather  than  at 
the  top  with  a  wide  national  policy. 

For  personal  happiness  she  advocates 
the  theory  that  people  should  do  the 
work  they  like  best  rather  than  to  follow 
established  precedents  or  the  course  of 
least  resistance.  If  a  girl  wants  very 
much  to  become  an  actress  or  doctor  or 
lawyer,  she  feels  that  girl  should  give  it 
a  try  rather  than  cling  to  her  dull  secur- 
ity. Otherwise  the  question  and  doubt 
will  always  be  with  her. 

Greer  is  not  a  devotee  of  blind  luck, 
nor  does  she  subscribe  to  the  press 
agent's  success-overnight  stories.  She  be- 
lieves people  can  make  their  own  oppor- 
tunities if  they  prepare  intelligently  for 
things  to  come.  Too  many  hopeful  young 
actors  and  actresses  are  lured  to  Holly- 
wood by  stories  of  discoveries  at  soda 
fountains,  on  beaches,  or  even  in  hotel 
elevators,  but  they  are  the  2%  who  suc- 
ceed, in  contrast  to  the  remaining  98% 
who  are  bitterly  disappointed.  If  more 
of  the  98%  were  better  prepared,  it 
might  be  a  different  story. 

Not  all  the  time  with  Greer  at  her 
house  is  devoted  to  heavy  dissertations, 
on  post-war  problems  and  careers.  If  the 
evening  is  warm,  you  may  take  a  swim 
in  the  pool,  dance  on  the  polished  floor 
in  the  den,  and  certainly  you  can  indulge 
in  a  gin  rummy  game,  which  is  one  of 
her  favorite  amusements. 

There  is  always  Gogo,  the  French 
poodle,  to  entertain  you,  the  two  Stein- 
way  pianos,  and  Greer's  phonographic 
record  collection  can  please  even  the 
most  finicky  musical  tastes.  Greer,  in- 
cidentally, loves  folk  music  and  archaic 
tunes,  in  addition  to  symphonies  and 
piano  concertos.  She  is  especially  fond 
of  Celtic  and  Scottish  ballads. 

Even  when  she  goes  on  the  road  with 
her  new  troupe,  she  plans  to  take  along 
her  portable  phonograph  and  her  favor- 
ite records.  So,  if  you  hear  the  plaintive 
notes  of  a  Celt  ballad  emerging  from  a 
music  shop  while  Greer  is  playing  in  your 
town,  look  in.  Shell  be  shopping  for 
more  of  the  same  tunes. 


Meet  Jeffrey  Lynn's  lovely  wife,  seen  here  adding  to  the  pretty  scenery  of  Waldorf- 
Astoria  s  Wedgewood  Room.   How  about  a  picture  for  your  loyal  fans  soon,  Jeff? 
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PROFESSIONAL 
SHAMPOO 
&  SET 


FOR  ONLY 


CAESAR  LIQUID-CREME  SHAMPOO 

"This  is  the  shampoo  which  we  use  exclusively  in  our 
Fifth  Avenue  Salon.  It  is  our  own  formula,  fortified 
with  rich  lanolin  easily  absorbed  by  the  scalp  and  hair. 
This  Creme  Shampoo  conditions  and  naturalizes  your 
permanent  and  helps  eliminate  kinkiness.  It  leaves  the 
hair  soft  and  lustrous.  Adds  body,  too  .  .  .  you  need 
no  lotion  to  set  your  hair." 

,  BOTTLE 
O  Or  Does  over  12  shampoos 


INSTRUCTIONS  ON.  EVERY  BOTTLE 

LEARN  HOW:  to  wind  a  curl; 

to  arrange  your  ringlets  when  setting;  I 
to  comb  and  restyle.  j 

CAESAR-FIFTH  AVENUEj 

431  FIFTH  AVENUE    •    NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 


CAESAR-FIFTH  AVENUE  Dept.  HU 
431  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16 
Please  send  me: 

 bottles  at  88c  each  plus  postage  12c 

Name   

Street   

City   .  Zone.  .  .  .  State  


Introducing  Deborah  Kerr 

Continued  from  page  33 

all  this  lost  time,  and  doing;  all  those 
things  which  are  the  accepted  part  of  a 
screen  star  must  definitely  take  the  sec- 
ond place. 

Maybe  she  just  doesn't  value  success 
over-much  because  it  has  come  to  her  so 
early  and  so  easily.  She  was  born  at 
Helensburgh  in  Scotland  into  a  pleasant 
small-town  family  and  did  so  well  in  the 
dancing-class  at  school  she  decided  to  go 
in  for  the  ballet.  So  she  duly  learned  her 
pirouettes  and  points  at  the  famous  Old 
Vic  School  in  London,  changing  her  name 
from  Deborah  Trimmer  to  Deborah  Kerr 
— you  pronounce  it  "car"  in  the  authentic 
Scottish  manner.  But  when  war  broke 
out,  elaborate  ballets  became  impossible 
so  Deborah  turned  actress  instead  and 
did  small  parts  on  the  London  stage. 

On  her  nineteenth  birthday  some 
friends  took  her  off  to  a  celebration  lunch- 
eon party  at  the  Mayfair  Hotel.  Just  as 
she  was  starting  on  her  soup,  an  excited 
little  black-eyed  man  rushed  up  to  the 
table  and  grabbed  her  arm.  "You  are 
just  what  I  want"  he  exclaimed,  "so 
fresh,  innocent-looking.  A  rosebud  with 
the  dew  still  on  it."  Deborah  shrieked 
and  the  head-waiter  appeared  to  explain 
this  was  the  great  Mr.  Gabriel  Pascal, 
who  made  the  films  of  all  the  Bernard 
Shaw  plays. 

It's  what  every  would-be  screen  player 
dreams  about,  but  it  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  Deborah  as  yet  how  amazing- 
ly, incredibly  lucky  she  was  on  that  sum- 
mer day.  Pascal  gave  her  a  studio  test, 
which  revealed  that  she  possesses  a  per- 
fect film  face,  her  bones  and  features  so 
fine  it  is  equally  good  photogenically  from 
any  camera  angle.  So  she  got  the  little 
part  of  the  wide-eyed  schoolgirl  in 
"Major  Barbara"  and  after  that  a  larger 
role  in  "Love  on  the  Dole."  Then  she  im- 
mediately went  into  the  leading  feminine 
part  in  "Hatter's  Castle"  with  James 
Mason  as  her  doctor-lover.  That  estab- 
lished her  and  she  was  soon  sharing  star- 
ring honors  with  Roger  Livesey  in  the 
celebrated  satirical  comedy  of  three 
generations  of  English  life,  "Colonel 
Blimp."  Her  screen  performances  were 
so  good  that  when  her  case  came  up  be- 
fore the  British  equivalent  of  the  draft 
board,  she  was  given  special  permission 
to  go  on  making  films  and  so  earning 
foreign  currency  for  Britain  instead  of 
having  to  serve  in  uniform  with  the 
fighting  forces.  So  she  rented  herself  a 
gay  little  apartment  in  an  exclusive 
Mayfair  street,  got  a  dog  and  a  house- 
keeper and  a  pair  of  diamond  clips  and 
set  about  having  all  the  fun  she  could 
between  her  jobs  of  work.  In  three  brief 
years  she  had  become  a  screen  star,  just 
as  easily  as  that. 

She  made  "Vacation  from  Marriage" 
for  Sir  Alexander  Korda,  with  Robert 
Donat  as  her  sailor-husband,  filming  at 
the  Denham  Studios  while  the  flying 
bombs  roared  steadily  over  London.  Not 
that  they  frightened  Deborah  very  much. 
She  was  far  too  volatile  and  far  too  busy 
to  pause  and  consider  them  thoughtfully 
Brimming  over  with  impulsive  energy, 


she  always  goes  around  the  studio  like 
restless  quicksilver,  hating  to  keep  still 
a  moment  longer  than  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary. She  has  always  maintained  that 
posing  for  still  photographs  is  a  form  of 
terrible  torture  and  avoids  it  as  fre- 
quently as  she  can  no  matter  what  the 
publicity  department  advises.  Deborah 
doesn't  even  want  to  rest  in  her  chair 
between  "takes."  She  starts  to  practice 
a  dance-step  or  chatters  blithely  to  an- 
other player  or  thinks  up  some  practical 
joke  to  play  on  the  director  or  the  cam- 
eraman. As  soon  as  she's  finished  on 
the  set,  she's  wondering  about  a  party  or 
a  restaurant  evening  or  a  visit  to  a  show. 
If  there's  one  thing  that  Deborah  dislikes, 
it's  wasting  some  precious  hours  when 
she  might  be  having  fun. 

Some  people  think  she  doesn't  appreci- 
ate the  remarkable  good  fortune  that 
has  befallen  her.  They  say  it's  unfortu- 
nate she  didn't  have  to  suffer  the  early 
struggles  and  poverty  and  work  infinitely 
hard  to  achieve  her  place  on  the  screen, 
believing  that  might  have  made  her  less 
self-willed  and  more  co-operative  now. 
Her  refusal  to  take  stardom  really  ser- 
iously has  caused  many  headaches  to 
British  studio  executives.  One  angry  pro- 
ducer remarked  feelingly  that  what  Miss 
Kerr  badly  needed  was  a  good  spanking! 
Then  he  smiled  wryly  and  asked  how_ 
could  you  possibly  spank  such  a  pretty 
little  kid  anyway? 

For  there  is  such  an  amazingly  un- 
sophisticated and  almost  child-like  aura 
about  Deborah.  You  always  feel  she  is 
just  doing  what  comes  naturally  to  her 
without  any  thought  of  the  consequences 


or  of  the  effect  on  other  people,  like  an 
unthinking  youngster.  To  her  friends 
she  behaves  affectionately  and  sponta- 
neously, showering  them  with  amusing 
surprise  gifts,  giving  them  the  open  door 
of  her  home,  sharing  anything  she  hap- 
pens to  have  with  them  as  simply  as  she 
breathes.  Amused,  she'll  clap  her  hands 
and  cry  "Oh,  goody!  Goody!",  romping 
with  her  dogs  or  playing  parlor  games  or 
dancing  till  she  collapses  laughing  on  the 
nearest  chair  and  throws  off  her  slippers 
to  wiggle  her  tired  toes  in  the  air. 

The  farewell  party  she  gave  to  her 
friends  in  London  before  she  sailed  was 
typically  Deborah.  No  smart  hotel,  but 
a  tiny  private  club  in  a  most  unfashion- 
able street,  which  you  entered  by  squeez- 
ing yourself  along  a  narrow  alleyway  and 
up  some  wooden  steps.  Inside  the  low- 
ceilinged  room  there  were  masses  of 
forest  leaves  for  decoration  and  the  light 
came  from  dripping  tallow  candles  stuck 
into  empty  beer  bottles.  Deborah  served 
punch  of  her  own  concoction  and  played 
the  piano  while  her  guests  sang  bawdler- 
ized  versions  of  popular  dance-hits.  She 
declared  it  was  so  much  more  fun  than 
holding  a  regular  cocktail  evening. 

For  Deborah  is  always  instinctively  a 
rebel  against  the  conventional  order  of 
life.  She  just  will  not  do  any  of  those 
things  which  are  expected  of  screen  stars 
— go  to  formal  parties  and  say  charming 
things  to  the  newspaper  reporters,  make 
public  appearances  to  meet  her  fans  and 
sign  autographs,  walk  into  the  right 
places  wearing  the  appropriate  clothes 
and  suchlike.  Nobody  in  the  British 
studios  ever  succeeded  in  making  her 
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Daintiness  is  a  fleeting  thing!  That's 
why  fastidious  women  everywhere  use 
Faultless  Feminine  Syringes  .  .  .  de- 
signed specifically  for  utmost  conven- 
ience and  effectiveness  in  personal 
hygienic  care.  Send  for  free  booklet 
in  plain  envelope  —  "Importance  of 
Intimate  Feminine  Care."  Feminine 
Products  Division,  Dept.  S-37. 
The  Faultless  Rubber  Company 
Ashland,  Ohio 


SOnGS  PUBLISHED 


We  offer  new  songwriters  a  thrilling  opportunity  to 
have  their  SONGS  PUBLISHED.  Send  your  song  poems 
or  songs  TODAY  for  FREE  examination. 

HOLLYWOOD  SONCHIT  COMPOSERS 

Box  782-, 

I  This  new  128-page  book,  "Stammering, 
M     Its  Cause  and  Correction,"  describes  the 

■  Bogue  Unit  Method  for  scientific 

■  correction  of  stammering  and 
M      stuttering  —  successful    for  46 

■  years.   Free  — no  obligation. 
Benjamin  N.  Bogue,  Dept. 3288,  Circle  , 
Tower,  Indianapolis  4,  Ind. 


STAMMER? 


WE    WILL    PAY   YOU  >25 


FOR  SELLING  50— $1  ASSORTMENTS 
Great  Demand  for  our  Birthday  and  All  Occa- 
sion Cards.    Sell  for  $1 — your  profit  50c.  It 
costs  nothing  to  try.  Write  for  samples  today 

MERIT  CARD  CO.,  Dept.  P. 
70  William  St..  Newark  2,  N.  J. 


...AND  LOOK  10 
YEARS  YOMGER 

•  Now,  at  home,  you  can  quickly  tint  telltale  gray  to 
natural-appearing  shades — from  lightest  blonde  to  dark- 
est black.  Brownarone  and  a  small  brush  does  It — or  your 
money  back.  Approved  by  thousands — Brownatone  Is 
guaranteed  bannleas  when  used  as  directed.  No  skin  test 
needed.  The  principal  coloring  agent  Is  a  purely  vege- 
table derivative  w  ith  Iron  and  copper  salts  added  for  last 
action.  Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Lasting — does  not 
wash  out.  Just  brush  or  comb  It  In.  One  application 
Imparts  desired  color.  Rlmply  retouch,  as  new  gray  ap- 
pears. Easy  to  p-ove  on  a  tent  lock  of  your  hair.  75o 
and  11.76  at  druggists.  Get  BROWNATONE  now,  or 

Write  for  FREE  TEST  BOTTLE 

Mention  natural  color  of  your  hair.  Send  a  post  card 
today— BROWNATONE.  Dept.  323,  COVINGTON,  KY. 
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change  her  mind,  for  coaxing  and  threats 
were  equally  futile.  Deborah  has  true 
Scots  tenacity,  and  behind  her  gentle 
face  there's  a  steely  determination  and 
fiery  temper.  And  quite  unlike  most 
folks  who  are  born  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Border,  she  has  no  susperstitions 
whatever. 

She  will  wear  the  reputedly  "danger- 
ous" shade  of  green  most  cheerfully, 
usually  going  on  the  street  in  a  tailored 
suit  or  a  tweed  outfit,  hatless  or  with  a 
colored  scarf  tied  round  her  hair.  After 
dark  she  loves  to  appear  most  dramatic- 
ally dressed  in  black  or  white  with 
enormous  pieces  of  jewelry,  sweeping 
low-cut  models  that  often  give  her  the 
appearance  of  a  teen-ager  who's  sneaked 
her  mother's  gown,  especially  when  she 
exclaims  with  glee  and  starts  up  her 
favorite  face-pulling  competition  with  her 
friends.  Not  that  Deborah  would  ever 
stop  to  ask  anybody  else's  opinion  about 
her  ensemble.  If  she  likes  it  herself,  that 
is  quite  sufficient. 

So  serenely  independent,  Deborah 
lived  alone  until  1945,  when  she  married 
handsome  young  Anthony  Bartley,  an 
RAF  pilot  who  fought  in  the  Battle  of 
Britain  and  whom  she  met  while  enter- 
taining the  troops.  Her  wedding  took 
place  while  she  was  in  the  middle  of 
making  "I  Saw  a  Dark  Stranger,"  in 
which  she  plays  a  charming  but  com- 
pletely rebellious  Irish  girl.  Or  as  a 
certain  jaundiced  studio  technician  re- 
marked: "She  plays  herself  with  an  Irish 
accent."  When  she  was  arguing  passion- 
ately with  Trevor  Howard  before  the 
cameras  one  morning,  she  got  a  cable 
from  Tony  saying  he  was  flying  home 
from  India.  So  she  had  a  white  lace 
wedding-gown  rushed  through  and  mar- 
ried him  two  days  later  at  St.  George's 
Church  in  London.  Now  he  is  finally  out 
of  uniform  and  able  to  spend  all  his  time 
with  Deborah.  He  believes  in  having 
fun  as  thoroughly  as  she  does. 

At  the  Royal  Command  Film  Per- 
formance in  London,  all  the  stars  who 
were  going  there  to  meet  King  George 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  in  state  were  the 
guests  of  J.  Arthur  Rank  at  a  little  get- 
together  party  the  previous  evening. 
When  Joan  Bennett  danced  with  Tony 
Bartley  she  remarked  what  an  attractive 
silver  heart  ornament  his  wife  wore  on 
her  bracelet.  "That  was  my  wedding- 
present,"  Tony  answered  calmly.  "It 
was  quite  difficult  to  find  one  big  enough 
to  get  my  heart  inside."  Then  Deborah 
startled  her  partner,  Ray  Milland,  by 
explaining  that  Tony  was  completely 
crazy.  "But  then  so  am  I,"  she  added. 
"That's  what  makes  our  marriage  so 
suitable.  No  ordinary  kind  of  man  would 
ever  be  able  to  understand  me." 

Naturally  Tony  has  come  to  America 
with  his  wife.  He  was  here  before  the 
war  on  special  duties  for  the  RAF  and 
visited  California  then.  Now  he's  enthu- 
siastically assisting  Deborah  to  try  out 
the  fun-providing  potentialities  of  Holly- 
wood and  no  doubt  Hollywood  is  won- 
dering just  how  best  to  deal  with  a  star 
who's  so  different  from  the  rest. 

For  the  remarkable  fact  remains  that 
this  temperamental,  unsophisticated  girl 
is  a  magnificent  natural  actress,  who  can 
give  a  performance  of  rare  dramatic 
power  and  sensitive  understanding  with- 
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Deborah  Kerr  is  cameraman's  delight  as 
she  arrives  aboard  the  Queen  Elizabeth. 

out  any  apparent  effort  and  next  to  no 
rehearsals.  Producer  Michael  Powell  says 
she  is  like  a  radio  set,  able  to  pick  up 
immediately  the  idea  in  her  director's 
mind  and  perfectly  interpret  it.  Deborah 
made  her  last  British  film  for  him, 
"Black  Narcissus,"  with  Sabu  and  Flora 
Robson  and  a  sensational  newcomer, 
David  Farrar.  It  is  the  story  of  five  nuns 
who  set  up  a  school  and  hospital  in  a 
remote  mountain  village  in  India.  De- 
borah played  Sister  Clodagh,  striving  for 
spiritual  grace  but  troubled  by  the 
temptations  of  the  world.  It  was  a  su- 
perb character  portrait,  and  to  watch 
her  moving  serenely  and  graciously 
through  the  story,  it  seems  incredible 
she  could  ever  stamp  her  foot  and  flash: 
"Indeed  I  won't.   It  isn't  any  fun." 

Deborah  Kerr  could  be  one  of  the 
greatest  actresses  of  all  time  if  she  could 
only  be  properly  managed  and  made  to 
grow  up.  She  needs  poise  and  maturity 
and  a  balanced  self-confidence,  primarily 
the  kind  of  producer  who  can  discern  the 
true  possibilities  of  this,  problem-child 
of  the  British  studios  and  deftly  mould 
her  screen  personality  into  the  proper 
shape.  None  of  her  former  producers 
have  been  able  to  make  up  their  minds 
about  her  type.  Each  one  for  whom  she 
has  made  a  picture  has  presented  her  in 
a  completely  different  kind  of  role,  and 
although  she  has  acted  it  soundly  and 
convincingly,  she  has  yet  to  find  the 
producer  who  will  really  do  her  full 
justice. 

But  to  polish  herself  to  ultimate  per- 
fection and  become  a  truly  great  inter- 
national screen  star  would  call  for  De- 
borah to  abandon  many  of  those  ideas 
to  which  she  now  clings  so  firmly.  She 
would  have  to  learn  the  values  of  stern 
self-discipline  and  study,  co-operating 
generously  to  build  her  future.  And  she 
would  certainly  have  to  realize  that  a 
film  star  has  a  definite  duty  and  respon- 
sibility toward  the  public  who  admire 
her  and  who  provide  her  livelihood  with 
all  its  luxury  and  all  its  glamorous  trim- 
mings. Maybe  Hollywood  itself  will 
teach  Deborah  Kerr  these  facts,  inspiring 
her  by  the  force  of  other  women's  ex- 
ample and  stimulating  her  by  its  keen 
and  never-ceasing  competition. 


The  Town's  Be-Guild 
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immediately  put  to  work  on  the  univer- 
sity daily,  where  she  inaugurated  a  series 
of  special  features.  She  selected  outstand- 
ing girls  on  the  campus  and  compiled  a 
symposium  of  their  study  methods.  Cun- 
ningly, she  selected  only  those  girls  who 
were  dreamboats,  but  who  also  main- 
tained high  scholastic  averages. 

Because  Nancy  has  always  been  deep- 
ly interested  in  photography,  and  because 
her  reportorial  beat  coincided  with  that 
of  a  man  on  the  Tucson  Daily,  Nancy 
came  to  know  many  professional  news- 
men well.  This  man  was  also  the  Ari- 
zona representative  for  Life  Magazine, 
so  when  he  received  word  from  the  pub- 
lication's New  York  office  that  five  uni- 
versities were  to  be  scanned  pictorially 
for  a  story  on  how  college  girls  were 
putting  to  use  their  souvenirs  from  G.I. 
beaus,  it  was  only  natural  for  him  to  ask 
Nancy  to  participate.  The  rest  is  history. 
So  energetically  did  Nancy  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  securing  this  picture  layout  that 
it  was  decided  to  focus  the  article  entire- 
ly on  the  University  of  Arizona.  One 
fact  was  kept  a  secret,  however.  Not 
until  Nancy  had  come  back  to  Holly- 
wood on  her  summer  vacation  did  she 
learn— by  confronting  herself  in  multi- 
copy on  the  newsstands — that  her  pic- 
ture was  to  be  used  on  the  cover.  Nancy 
has  never  fainted  in  her  life.  She  didn't 
faint  on  the  spot  then,  either.  But  she 
attributes  this  only  to  the  stamina  de- 
veloped by  her  athletic  childhood. 

As  a  result  of  her  debut  as  a  cover  girl, 
Nancy  received  over  three  thousand  let- 
ters from  men  and  girls  scattered  all 
over  the  world.  Of  this  number  she 
energetically  answered  fifty,  before  the 
spectacle  of  the  postman  ringing  not 
twice  but  twenty  times  a  day  over- 
whelmed her  with  a  sense  of  utter  futility. 
Nancy  is  still  corresponding  with  one  of 
the  original  congratulators,  a  man  who 
invited  her  to  last  spring's  Yale  Prom. 
She  planned  at  first  to  go,  but  20th  V 
picture  schedule  forestalled  the  trip. 

In  addition  to  her  sudden  flood  of 
mail,  Nancy  received — on  the  afternoon 
of  the  magazine's  newsstand  appearance 
—a  telephone  call  from  an  official  at 
20th  Century-Fox.  After  a  few  sentences, 
Nancy  covered  the  receiver  with  her  flat 
hand  and  told  her  mother,  "This  man 
would  like  to  talk  to  you  and  me  this 
afternoon  about  a  motion  picture  con- 
tract. Shall  I  tell  him  that  I  still  have 
three  years  of  university  before  me?" 

"I  think  you  could  gain  as  much  prac- 
tical knowledge  by  working  at  the  studio 
two  months  as  you  would  get  from  two 
years  of  university  training,"  she  said. 
"At  least,  it's  worth  a  try." 

So  Nancy  signed  her  20th  contract  late 
that  afternoon.  During  the  next  three' 
days  she  and  her  mother  took  turns  ex- 
plaining to  talent  scouts  from  other 
studios  that  Miss  Guild  regretted  she 
would  be  unable  to  lunch  that  day. 

Nancy's  reading  had  been  devoted 
mainly  to  fiction  and  biographies,  so  she 
had  escaped  the  widely-published  fact 
that  the  instant  a  girl  is  signed  by  a 


studio  she  is  subjected  to  intensive  culti- 
vation. Ordinarily,  as  you  know,  she  is 
dieted,  given  diction  lessons,  dancing 
lessons,  a  course  in  interpretive  tech- 
nique, and  sometimes  rudimentary  les- 
sons in  one  or  two  foreign  languages  are 
also  added.  In  Nancy's  case,  nothing  was 
done  at  all,  because  the  studio  wanted  to 
experiment  with  the  camera  values  of  un- 
modified naturalness.  As  a  result,  when 
she  was  given  the  script  for  "Somewhere 
in  the  Night,"  she  attacked  the  problem 
exactly  as  if  she  were  cramming  for  a 
final.  She  hopped  into  bed  early  and 
memorized  two  or  three  pages  more  than 
the  director  had  assigned.  She  was  deter- 
mined to  smack  the  course  for  an  "A"  or 
know  the  reason  why.  Director  Joseph 
Mankiewicz,  somewhat  nonplussed  by  the 
spectacle  of  his  "natural"  actress  reciting 
lines  as  if  they  were  mathematical 
formulae,  questioned  her.  After  Nancy's 
explanation,  he  assured  her  that  the  lines 
were  the  least  of  her  worries.  He  wanted 
her,  not  to  rely  upon  rote  memory,  but 
to  think  her  way  through  the  dialogue 
and  the  action.  So  that  night  Nancy 
didn't  study  her  lines  at  all.  She  just 
turned  in  very  early.  The  next  day's 
shooting  was  almost  as  difficult  as  her 
previous  experience,  because  she  was 
totally  unprepared  for  everything  that 
developed. 

Even  so,  John  Hodiak  told  an  inter- 
viewer during  the  early  days  of  the  pic- 
ture's shooting,  "This  new  girl,  Nancy 
Guild,  is  a  natural.  She  doesn't  have  any 
idea  how  valid  her  reactions  are,  nor  how 
stimulating  she  is  to  work  with.  I  per- 
sonally think  that  she  is  going  to  be  a 
great  actress." 

The  average  actress,  who  has  started 
her  dancing  lessons  at  the  age  of  three, 
and  has  wrestled  forty  rounds  with  Thes- 
pis,  through  drama  school,  little  theaters, 
spear-carrying,  bit  parts,  and  finally  a 
lead,  anticipates  one  great  moment  of 
triumph.  The  day  when  she  sees  her 
name  in  lights  on  a  marquee  marks,  in- 


RENO  BROWNE 

Lovely  young  Monogram  film  actress. 

Have  Beautiful  Hair  Today 

"Why  is  my  hair  so  dull  and  lifeless?"  Have  you 
ever  asked  yourself  that  question?  You  know  it 
cannot  be  failure  to  wash  it  frequently.  Of  course 
not!  Clean  hair  is  brighter  than  dirty  hair  but 
no  soap  or  soapless  shampooing  can  alone  bring 
out  the  full  sparkling,  natural  beauty  hidden 
in  your  hair. 

To  do  that,  you  must  add  a  little  hint  of  color 
->-a  "tiny  tint"  of  just  the  right  contrasting  shade 
to  emphasize  the  natural  color,  as  bluing,  which 
is  definitely  blue,  makes  dingy  grayish  'linen 
snowy  white.  The  right  Golden  Glint  rinse  will 
bring  out  the  full  vivid  beauty  of  your  hair — 
■without  changing  its  color.  Applied  quickly- 
just  as  easily  removed.  Why  not  select  the  right 
rinse  for  your  hair  from  the  twelve  shades  Golden 
Glint  offers  and  have  truly  beautiful  hair  today? 
10c  and  25c  at  variety  and  drug  stores. 

GOLDEN  GLINT 


Get  Your  Favorite 
Movie  Stars  Also  Pin-ups 

Original  Photos  of  your  favorite  stars, 
and  scenes  from  any  recent  photoplay, 
the  finest  anywhere.  Size  8x10  glossy 
prints  ready  to  frame  or  for  album.  We 
have  the  largest  collection  of  photos  in 
the  country.  Remit  by  money  order  or 
cash.  4  for  $1.00  or  12  for  $2.50. 

PYRAMID  STUDIOS,  Dept.  29-3 
P.O.  Box  127,  Sta.  P.  Brooklyn  12,  N.Y. 


UNWANTED  HAIR 


Are  you  a  victim  of  ugly  unwanted  hair 
and  feel  miserable?  Unwanted  hair  can  be 
removed  quickly— easily.  Lovely,  hair  tree 
skin — beauty — happiness.  Write  for  inter- 
esting free  booklet.  House  of  Lechler,  Dept. 
HI53  560  Broadway,  New  York  12.  N.  Y. 


SONGWRITERS 

SENSATIONAL  PRIZE  OFFER.  Write  a  "hit"  song 
with  a  "hit"  writer.  Fame  and  fortune  can  be  yours. 
Limited  number  of  soni!  poems,  melodies  or  complete 
songs  accepted  for  consideration.  .  .  .  Each  song  ac- 
cepted will  merit  legitimate  publication  and  recordings 
by  "top  artists."  Free  monthly  "Hit  Tuners  Chatter" 
folio  Recording  and  manuscript  service  for  hit  tune 
members.  .  .  Join  the  "HIT  TONEKS."  Don't  delay! 
Write  today! 

HIT  TUNE  SOCIETY  Studio  A 

1446    Morningside    Court,    Hollywood    28,  Calif. 


vse  the  MODEL  METHOD 

to  REDUCE  FAT 


Loose  10  to  20  lbs. 
QUICKLY! 


Have  a  slim,  glamorous  figure  like  the  famous 
New  York  models,  without  endangering  your 
health  by  strenuous  exercises,  drugs  or  starving 
yourself.  Just  follow  the  Model  Method  and  look 
and  feel  better  than  you  ever  hoped  you  could! 
Watch  the  fat  disappear  and  be  prepared  to  take 
in  your  dresses  from  1  to  4  sizes,  depending 
on    the    amount    of    present  overweight. 

30-Day  Money  Back  Trial! 

Let  jour  mirror  be  the  judge  1  The  Model  Method 
is  sold  on  an  absolute  money  back  agreement  it 
you  are  not  completely  satisfied.  Mail  the  coupon 
today  foi  the  complete  Model  Method  including 
30-day  supply  of  Model  Tablets.   Send  no  money ^ 

mLge^lnel&e  $1.98  wfte  ordeft!'  DmTwaltl   Get  your 
share  of  "love  and  attention  nowl    A  beautiful  figure  ts  the 
quickest  way  to  get  attention  I    Mail  coupon  today 
THE  MODEL  METHOD    Dept.  S-2  342  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 


 ^  i^ss  

The  Model  Method,  Dept.  S-2, 
342   IMadison  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 

Gentlemen-     Send   me   complete    Model  Method 

nJus  30  days'  supply  of  Model  Tablets.    If  I  do 

not  lose  weight  and  feel  more  "alive     you  will 

refund  my  money  at  once. 

□  Send  C.O.D.  plus  postage. 

G  I  enclose  $1.98,    You  pay  postage. 

Name  

Address  

City   State  

Canadian  Orders  not  accepted. 
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BLONDES 


New  Home  Shampoo  Washes 
Hair  Shades  Lighter  SAFELY 

Made  specially  for  blondes,  this  new  sham- 
poo helps  keep  light  hair  from  darkening— 
brightens  faded  hair.  Called  Blondex,  it 
quickly  makes  a  rich  cleansing  lather.  In- 
stantly removes  the  dingy,  dust -laden  film 
that  makes  blonde  hair  dark,  old -looking. 
Takes  only  11  minutes  to  do  at  home.  Gives 
hair  attractive  luster  and  highlights  —  keeps 
that  just-shampooed  look  for  a  whole  week. 
Safe  for  children's  hair.  Blondex  is  sold  at 
10c,  drug  and  department  stores. 


^^DRESSES 


$3.99 


A  dress  for  ovei-y  day  within  your  means.  As- 
sorted Styles,  Colors  and  Materials.  USED  but 
CLEANED— Some  may  need  repairs.  Sizes  12to  18 
only.  Send  SI. 00  deposit,  balance  C.O.D.  plus 
postage.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  or  pur- 
chase price  refunded  promptly.  FREE  CATALOG. 
OUR  BETTER  DRESSES  (used)  4        ffj  Qi-> 

Sizes  12  to  20  and  38  to  44  POR 
COTTON  DRESSES  (used).    5  for  S2. 95  Sizes 
OUR  BETTER  GRADE  .  .  .  .  3  for  S2.55  12to20 
COLUMBIA    MAIL   ORDER  CO. 
548  Grand  St.  Dept.  130M  New  York  2,  N.  Y. 


SONGWRITERS 

POEMS  WANTED  AT  ONCE 

Send  Your  Poems,  Any  Subject, for  Imme- 
diate Examination  and  FREE  BOOK:— 
"TOUR  FUTURE  IN  SONGWRITING," 
RADIO  CITY  MUSIC  ACADEMY 
1674  Broadway  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


STAGE 

SCREEN 

RADIO 


ACTING 

PREPARE  AT  HOME  FOR  AN  ACTING  CAREER 

Exciting!  Thrilling!  Easy  to  understand.  The  finest 
training  at  lowest  cost.  Develop  a  glamorous  personality 
—charm— radiant  appeal,  invaluable  for  self-confidence 
»M  social  success.  Write  for  details  and  FREE  BOOK- 
IjjSrLb— tnn«ty.   iztli  year 

NATIONAL  DRAMATIC  GUILD 

5,1,116  9  240  Broadway,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 


PRAYER 


The  prayers  of  the  most  worthy  people  often 
fail.  Why?  The  unworthy  often  have  the  great- 
est health,  success,  riches  and  happiness.  The 
best,  smartest,  and  most  industrious  people 
often  have  only  pain,  poverty  and  sorrow.  Why? 
Thirty  years  ago,  in  Forbidden  Tibet,  behind  the 
highest  mountains  in  the  world,  a  young  English- 
man found  the  answers  to  these  questions.  His 
eyes  were  opened  by  the  strangest  mystic  he  met 
during  his  twenty-one  years  of  travels  in  the  Far 
East.  Sick  then,  he  regained  health.  Poor  then, 
he  acquired  wealth  and  world-wide  professional 
honors.  He  wants  to  tell  the  whole  world  what 
he  learned,  and  offers  to  send  a  9,000-word  trea- 
tise, FREE,  to  everyone  who  asks  promptly.  It 
is  a  first  step  to  the  Power  that  Knowledge  gives. 
No  obligation.  Write  for  your  FREE  copy  today. 

INSTITUTE  of  MENTALPHYSICS,  Dept  267-B 
213  South  Hobart  Blvd.,     Los  Angeles  4,  Calif. 


deed,  an  incandescent  event.  After 
"Somewhere  in  the  Night"  was  released, 
Nancy  was  walking  down  Hollywood 
Boulevard  one  night  when  the  sight  of 
her  own  name  attracted  her  attention. 
There  it  was — "Nancy  Guild."  She  in- 
spected her  mood  for  the  pinpoint  car- 
bonation  of  a  sudden  thrill.  No  reaction. 
This  failure  to  respond  is  one  of  the  great 
disappointments  of  her  life  to  date. 

Even  though  the  studio  was  eager  to 
maintain  Nancy  in  her  pristine  dramatic 
state,  Miss  Guild  herself  began  to  have 
serious  misgivings  about  the  persuasive- 
ness of  her  work.  Without  saying  any- 
thing to  anyone  she  tiptoed  down  to  the 
Actors'  Lab  (an  ambitious  little  theater 
group)  and  persuaded  them  to  accept  her 
as  a  student.  Other  enrolees  at  the 
Actors'  Lab  were  overwhelmed  by  this 
unheard  of  demonstration  of  modesty  on 
the  part  of  a  girl  who  had  been  given 
stardom  in  her  first  picture  and  who  was 
promptly  scheduled  to  appear  opposite 
George  Montgomery  in  "The  Brasher 
Doubloon." 

Nancy  worked  earnestly  for  a  month 
before  20th  heard  of  her  unorthodox  be- 
havior, then  it  was  suggested  very  tact- 
fully that  if  she  wished  to  report  to  the 
lot  drama  coach  each  day,  mild  instruc- 
tion would  be  performed.  In  explaining 
her  quest  for  training,  Nancy  said  some- 
what helplessly,  "You  see,  I  didn't  know 
I  didn't  know  anything  until  I  saw  my- 
self and  could  see  that  I  didn't  know  any- 
thing." 

Nancy's  career  has  effected  a  consider- 
able change  in  her  personal  life.  Like  any 
girl  on  summer  vacation  from  university, 
Nancy  used  to  have  a  date  every  single 
night,  and  on  most  afternoons.  Time  was 
when  she  was  simply  crushed  if  she  didn't 
participate  in  every  important  social 
function  given  by  her  extensive  circle  of 
friends.  Although  she  has  been  accused 
of  fickleness,  she  brushes  the  allegation 
aside  by  explaining  that  she  likes  one 
boy  because  he  is  handsome,  another  be- 
cause he  is  clever,  a  third  because  he  is  a 
brain,  a  fourth  because  he  is  athletic,  and 


a  fifth  because  he  is  a  terrific  dancer.  To 
date,  she  has  never  met  a  man  who  com- 
bined all  of  these  highly  desirable  qual- 
ities. That  being  the  case,  a  girl  like 
Nancy  has  no  choice  but  to  go  out  five 
nights  a  week.  If  she  could  meet  a  man 
who  was  a  walking  package  deal,  it 
would,  of  course,  simplify  matters  exten- 
sively. Currently,  giving  up  all  but  the 
most  demanding  of  social  engagements, 
Nancy  has  no  dates  when  she  is  working, 
unless  her  escort  agrees  to  have  her  home 
before  nine  o'clock.  Even  when  she  isn't 
working,  one  mid-week  date  and  one 
week-end  date  represent  her  night  life. 

Her  wardrobe  has  benefited  from  her 
career.  She  bought  and  wears  constantly 
the  plaid  sports  jacket  and  simple  gabar- 
dine skirt,  which  you  remember  from 
"Somewhere  in  the  Night."  When  she 
finishes  "The  Brasher  Doubloon"  Nancy 
intends  to  buy  the  gabardine  greatcoat 
which  represents  one  of  the  three  costume 
changes  in  the  picture.  Originally,  the 
-script  called  for  six  costume  changes,  but 
this  was  simplified,  somewhat,  to  Miss 
Guild's  disappointment. 

Nancy  has  two  older  brothers.  During 
the  war  one  was  in  the  naval  air  force 
and  the  other  in  the  army  air  force. 
Their  reaction  to  Nancy's  becoming  an 
actress,  described  in  letters  written  from 
overseas,  was  "Get  the  kid!  Isn't  that  a 
kick!" 

Both  boys  are  now  working  on  their 
father's  huge  Arizona  ranch,  which  lies 
sixty-five  miles  north  of  Tucson.  Between 
pictures  Nancy  hurries  to  the  Shangri- 
la,  where  she  dons  a  plaid  shirt,  a  pair  of 
jeans,  and  her  riding  boots,  and  spends 
most  of  each  day  in  the  saddle.  In  be- 
tween time,  she  swims,  plays  tennis,  and 
aquaplanes  on  a  nearby  lake.  At  the 
ranch  in  a  trophy  room  all  her  own, 
Nancy  has  placed  her  swimming  and 
diving  trophies  and  several  medals  she 
has  won  in  riding  competition.  Experts 
at  20th  Century-Fox  are  confident  that 
the  day  will  come  when  Nancy  will  have 
an  Oscar  to  stand  beside  her  other  tokens 
of  prowess. 
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Margaret  Sullavan  and  Jimmy  Stewart,  with  Frank  Morgan  at  an  Ambassador  Hotel 
party,  have  a  jovial  time  reminiscing  about  their  early  days  on  New  York  stage. 

S  C K E E N  LAND 


Screen  Monster,  Home  Treasure 

Continued  from  page  42 


oxes" — stole  his  dying  uncle's  bonds,  as, 
o  quote  one  reviewer,  "the  family's  half- 
witted, vicious,  treacherous  younger  son." 
"Pride  of  the  Yankees" — spent  almost 
the  entire  picture  sneering  at  America's 
— and  incidentally  Dan's — favorite  sports 
character,  that  great  baseball  player  and 
gentleman,  the  late  Lou  Gehrig.  "Minis- 
try of  Fear"— led  a  Nazi  spy  ring  and 
when  things  grew  too  hot  committed 
suicide,  much  to  the  audience's  enjoy- 
ment, with  a  pair  of  tailor's  shears.  "Mrs. 
Parkington" — had  the  crust  to  tell  his 
own  father  he  had  never  liked  him. 
"Main  Street  After  Dark" — taught  his 
two  sisters  how  to  pick  servicemen's 
pockets.  "Along  Came  Jones" —  as  a 
western  character  always  shot  his  enemies 
in  the  stomach,  because  that  made  death 
more  painful.  "Valley  of  Decision" — 
brought  in  "scabs"  to  break  up  a  strike. 
"Woman  in  the  Window"  —  played  a 
particularly  obnoxious  blackmailer;  then, 
when  Joan  Bennett  tried  to  poison  him  to 
get  rid  of  him,  caught  wise  and  tried  to 
make  her  drink  the  poison.  When  she 
declined  he  slapped  her  around,  hard, 
seeming  to  enjoy  it  greatly.  "Scarlet 
Street" — lived  on  the  money  earned  by 
the  character  portrayed  by  Miss  Bennett, 
who  garnered  her  living  in  a  manner  not 
at  all  admirable;  then,  when  a  chance 
came  to  trim  Edward  G.  Robinson,  and 
Joan  went  a  bit  soft  about  helping  in 
the  Big  Grab,  he  not  only  slapped  her 
down,  but,  when  she  lay  on  the  floor, 
kicked  her! 

Even  before  "Woman  in  the  Win- 
dow," Dan's  screen  villainy  had  rolled 
up  a  notably  repellent  impression  in 
many  beholders'  minds.  Helen  Duryea 
received  the  full  impact  of  that  when  she 
accompanied  her  husband  to  a  preview 
of  "W.  I.  T.  W."  The  first  moment  Dan 
came  on  the  screen,  before  he  had  so 
much  as  sneered  or  leered,  a  woman  sit- 
ting behind  Mrs.  Duryea  exclaimed  dis- 
tinctly: "That's  the  most  disgusting  man 
in  pictures!"  Dan  says  that  Helen  is  too 
much  of  a  lady  even  to  have  thought  of 
bopping  the  speaker  one,  and  that  she's 
not  the  type  to  have  risen  and  changed 
her  seat  in  anger.  Mrs.  Duryea  remem- 
bers, "Dan  put  a  hand  over  mine,  rather 
tightly.  Mine  were  clenched." 

After  "Scarlet  Street"  Dan,  who'd  been 
screen-dashing  from  villainy  to  villainy 
with  scarcely  time  to  change  his  leer,  was 
blessed  with  a  whole  week  off,  and  he 
and  Helen  spent  it  at  a  small  mountain 
hotel.  The  clerk  who  accepted  their 
telephoned  request  for  reservations  evi- 
dently didn't  catch  the  significance  of 
The  Name.  But  the  one  on  duty  when 
they  arrived  took  one  look  and  knew. 
Beyond  the  man's  power  to  control,  his 
face  registered  for  a  moment  an  expres- 
sion the  Duryeas  had  seen  before: 
"Should  I  let  this — this  creature  in  the 
hotel?"  Before  the  week  was  up,  that 
r-lerk,  like  everyone  who  meets  Dastardly 
Dan,  had  succumbed.  When  they  left, 
he  followed  the  pair  out  to  their  car. 
"Mr.  Duryea,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  apol- 
ogize for  the  way  I  stared  at  you  that 
first  day.  In  this  little  town  movies  are 


our  only  evening  entertainment.  After 
seeing  all  those  parts  you've  played  1 
decided  you  must  be  a  heel  in  real  life, 
instead  of  the  swell  guy  you  are!" 

The  real  wonder  about  Dan  is  that  so 
many  fans  did  see  through  the  celluloid 
turpitude  and  find  his  likable  nature. 
Bobby-soxers,  who  hold  a  particularly 
warm  spot  in  Helen  Duryea's  heart  be- 
cause of  their  perceptiveness  in  this  re- 
gard, proved,  their  fan  mail  shows, 
nearly  100  percent  true-seeing.  But, 
before  we  illuminate  that,  your  reporter 
thought  it  pertinent  to  find  out  just  how 
Helen  met  Dan,  how  their  romance  de- 
veloped and  how  Mr.  Screen-Mean  acts 
at  home. 

The  couple  were  both  born  and  reared 
in  White  Plains,  New  York,  where  their 
families  had  known  each  other  for  several 
generations.  However,  at  the  time  Helen 
was  attending  a  "finishing  school"  of  the 
high  school  curriculum  type,  Dan  was 
working  toward  his  degree  at  Cornell. 
"At  that  stage  of  growing  up,"  Helen 
points  out,  "high-school  and  university 
boys  and  girls  are  worlds  apart."  So, 
despite  their  families'  friendship,  the  two 
were  strangers  in  their  own  home  town. 
When  Dan  re-arrived  in  White  Plains, 
diploma  in  his  suit-case,  Helen  didn't 
even  hear  about  it. 

Dan  landed  a  job  with  an  advertising 
firm  in  New  York,  and — as  Fate  some- 
times throws  a  loop  around  two  people — 
he  and  Helen's  father  used  to  ride  out 
from  the  city  each  weekday  evening  on 
the  same  commuters'  train.  Eventually, 
of  course,  Mr.  Ryan  recognized  him  and 
offered,  "Can't  I  drive  you  home?  I  go 
right  by  your  house." 

"That,"  Mrs.  Duryea  commented,  as 
we  talked  in  the  tasteful  and  livable 
Duryea  living-room,  "was  when  Fate 
settled  around  my  neck,  too,  because  I 
happened  to  drive  down  to  the  train 
that  night  to  meet  Father.  We  dropped 
Dan  off  at  his  home  and  drove  to  our 
house.  Dan  had  already  phoned  when 
we  arrived  and  the  phone  tingled  again 
before  I  got  my  hat  off.  He  wanted  a 
date,  then,  that  very  night." 

She  put  him  off  a  couple  of  weeks, 
virtually  every  day,  about  that  first  date. 
Not  abrupt  or  too  indifferent,  you  under- 
stand, just  good  excuses.  She  wanted  to 
go  out  with  him.  "But,"  she  phrased  it 
when  we  talked,  "no  girl  wants  to  appear 
too  eager  the  first  time  a  man  speaks  to 
her — especially  a  man  who  has  lived  in 
the  same  town  with  her  since  birth  and 
has  only  noticed,  this  day,  that  she  has 
grown  out  of  pigtails." 


Now  She  Shops 
"Cash  And  Carry" 

Without  Painful  Backache 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their  trouble 
may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause  nag- 
ging backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep 
and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffinesa 
under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning  some- 
times shows  there  is  something  wrong  with  your 
kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don't  wait !  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  50  years.  Doan's  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison- 
ous waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills.  

ACTUAL  PHOTOS  of  the 
Favorite  WESTERN  STARS 

Including  Sunset  Carson.  Gene 
Autry,  Tex  Jtitter.  "Wild  Bill" 
Elliott.  Jioh  Steele,  Mil  "Hop- 
along"  Boyd  and  many  others. 
Action  poses,  portraits,  and 
on  horseback. 

25c 

FOR  THE  COMPLETE 
SET  OF  32 

Catalog  of  100's  of  stars  with 
first  order. 
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Roy  Rogers 
Stewart-Croxton  Studios 
wood    Blvd.,  West 


Dept.  HS-15,  1408  West- 
Los    Angeles    24.  California. 


PLAY   IN  ONE 
HOUR  BY  EAR 
AND  NOTE 

NEWLY  INVENTED 


SLIDE-CHORD  DEVICE 

Fits  piano.    Play  any  chord  at  once. 


Plink  ' 


Fits  piano,     flay  any  tnuiu  av  u..^.     .  -   . 

out  tunes  by  ear  and  note  and  add  chords  to  play 
beautiful  2-hand  professional  radio  style  at  one  sit- 
ting. Fun!  A  game!  No  exercise  or  drills.  Startle  your 
friends!  PLAY  27  COMPLETE  SONGS  WITH  4  CHORDS 
(SEND  NO  MONEY)  (JUST  lc  CARD).  25  lessons  ABC 
METHOD  including  many  POPULAR  SONGS  and 
SLIDE-CHORD  DEVICE.  ALL  for  $2  plus  C.  O.  D  Save 
CO. D.  Send  $2  cash,  check,  money  order.  MONfc.  i 
BACK  GUARANTEE. 

DALE  SHEARS  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
STUDIO  3003  STRUTHERS  3,  OHIO 


*g£  Scratching 

■Pj  Relieve  Itch  in  a  Jiffy 

"?        m     Sufferers  from  the  torturing  itch 
cqum-'I  by  ec/crna,  pimples,  scales, 
MM  ' '  --»r    scabies,  athlete's  foot,  "factory  itch, 
Wf-    ,  r     and  other  itch  troubles,  are  praising 
;  cooling,  liquid  D.D.D.  Prescription. 
Li  '&^-^EJm  This  time-proved  medication — devel- 
oped by  Dr.  D.D.Dennis— positively  relieves  that  cruel, 
burning  itch.  Greaseless  and  stainless.  Soothes  and 
comforts  even  the  most  intense  itching  in  a  jiffy.  A 
35c  trial  bottle  proves  its  merits  or  your  money  back. 
Ask  your  druggist  today  for  D.  D.  D.  Prescription. 
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Temporary  relief  not  enougri-you  want  freedom 

Only  by  KILLING  THE  HAIR  ROUT  can  you 
be  sure  your  unwanted  hair  has  gone  FOR- 
EVER. The  Mahler  Method— used  success- 
fully all  over  the  world  for  over  fifty  years 
—positively  enables  you  to  do  this  in  the 
privacy  of  your  home.  It  brings  relief  and 
social  haiminess  long  denied  you  .  .  .  Send 
6c  in  stamps  TODAY  for  illustrated  booklet, 
"New  Charm  for  Madame." 

MAHLER'S  Inc..  Dep    297C,  E.  Providence,  R.I. 


DON'T  DYE  GRAY  HAIR 


. . .  until  you  try  Mary  T.  Goldman's 
Gray  Hair  Coloring  Preparation.  This 
famous  "Color  Control"  method  gives 
hair  the  lovely,  appealing  color  you 
desire,  quickly — or  so  gradually  even 
close  friends  won't  guess  your  secret. 

So  simple!  Safe!  Sure!  Comb  this 
clear  liquid  through  your  gray,  bleached 
or  faded  hair.  Watch  "Color  Control" 
action  give  your  hair  the  youthful- 
looking  shade  you  want.  Pronounced 
harmless  by  medical  authorities  (no 
skin  test  needed).  Won't  harm  wave  or 


SCREENLAND 


hair  texture.  50  year  favorite  of  mil- 
lions. Now  give  yourself  lustrous  hair 
beauty — in  the  privacy  of  your  home! 

Buy  a  bottle  today!  Sold  on  money- 
back  guarantee  by  drug  and  depart- 
ment stores.  Or  if  you  prefer,  order 
direct  from  Mary  T.  Goldman  Co., 
St.  Paul  2,  Minnesota.  Send  $1.92  (in- 
cludes tax)  for  regular  size,  mailed 
postpaid  in  plain  wrapper.  State  color 
desired:  Black,  Dark  Brown,  Medium 
Brown,  Light  Brown,  Blonde,  Auburn. 

MARY  T.  GOLDMAN'S 
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EAT  PLENTY 

EDUCE 


KYRON 


No  Mixing 
No  Measuring 
No  Starvation 


To  get  that  smart,  graceful,  more  slender 
figure  that's  always  admired  you  must  take  off  the 
layers  of  ugly  excess  fat  that  hide  your  loveliness. 
Now  you  can  lose  pound  after  pound  of  ugly  ex- 
cess fat  quickly  and  easily  thanks  to  KYRON,  that 
remarkable  new  scientific  formula.  And  KYRON 
is  so  easy  to  use.  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE;  contains 
no  drugs,  laxatives  or  harmful  ingredients. 
KYRON  is  made  according  to  a  new  scientific  for- 
mula to  provide  you  with  all  daily  minimum  re- 
quirements of  highly  nutritious  vitamins  and  min- 
erals, plus  important  AMINOS,  a  source  of  body- 
building proteins  so  vital  for  balanced  nutrition. 
PROVEN  RESULTS  SHOW  QUICKLY  With  KYRON 
TABLETS!  No  matter  what  you've  tried  before,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  result — now  take  pleasant,  effective  KYRON: 
ugly  pounds  should  disappear  quickly  and  easily!  In  just 
a  few  days  your  friends  should  compliment  you  on  your 
glamorous  appearance.  Use  as  directed. 
Endorsement  By  Your  Physician  Recommended. 

OUR  GUARANTEE  TO  YOU:  Because  we  are  so  con- 
fident that  KYRON  will  help  you  lose  unsightly  fat  we 
make  you  this  guarantee;  Start  using  KYRON  today.  If 
within  a  few  days'  time  you're  not  entirely  satisfied,  if 
you  don't  lose  weight,  if  you  don't  look  slimmer,  feel 
better— we  will  give  you  3  Times  Your  Money  Back! 

SEND  NO  MONEY:  Just  write  your  name  and  address 
on  penny  postcard  and  mail  to  address  below. When 
KYRON  arrives,  pay  postman  $3  plus  COD.  charge.  Or 
enclose  S3  with  order  and  we  send  prepaid. 
WORLD  WIDE  LABORATORIES,  Distributors 
3159  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Dept.  HU.  M..  Chicago.  III. 


S60B-oadway   — 


;  The  Hollywood  Lipstick 

•  .    .   In   Sterling  Silver/ 
A  Moveable  Charm! 

•  Designed  and  made  in  Hollywood. 
'  An  essential  addition  to  your  Charm 
,  Bracelet     $1.50  Postpaid— Remit  by 

1  Money  Order  or  Check.  No  .Stamps 
T  or  C.OD.'s. 

•  CRAIG    SALES  Na 

'  Box  2B84.  Hollywood  28,  Cal  — 


Actual  size  • 
engraved  free  J 


PENNIES  WANTED 

WILL    PAY    *10    EACH    FOR  CERTAIN    LINCOLN  PENNIES' 

Indlanheada  -i.5o.00;  Nickels  $500.00;  Dimes  $1,000.00. 
All   rare  coins,   bills,   sLamj.s   wante<i.     Catalogue  10c. 
FEDERAL    COIN    EXCHANGE,    2-HSU,    Columbus    5,  Ohio 


soncuf/f/rm, 


SIOO  CASH  EVERY  MONTH  for  best  song  ploced 
with  us.  Hollywood  composers  write  melody 
WltHOUr  CHARGE,  leod  sheets  and  records  fur- 
nished. Send  sonB  material  TODAY  for  FREE  EX- 
AMINATION. You  may  win  $100.  Writ,  far  details. 
CINEMA  S0H6  CO  •  DEPT  0-22  BOX  .70  •  BE.Emr  HILIS. C*Uf 
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Dan  was  not  only  as  instantaneous  us 
any  suitor  Helen  had  ever  heard  of,  he 
was  twice  as  persistent.  "After  several 
months,"  she  continued,  "Mother 
thought  it  would  be  good  for  me  to  ac- 
cept a  houseparty  invitation — the  flock- 
of-girls  type — from  a  friend  who  had 
moved  to  Birmingham,  Alabama.  Each 
morning  I  received  a  special  delivery 
letter — some  days  two." 

There  must  have  been  some  talking 
done  because  all  the  Birmingham  gal- 
lants seemed  to  know  Helen  was  "spoken 
for."  She  didn't  draw  nearly  the  date 
attention  to  which  she  felt  she  was  en- 
titled. Curiously  enough,  when  she  re- 
turned home  and  complained  about  this 
to  Suitor  Dan,  he  seemed  neither  sur- 
prised nor  displeased.  (The  villain  pop- 
ing out  in  him,  already!) 

Helen  refrained  from  saying  "Yes" 
during  two  years  of  unremitting  court- 
ship. That  wasn't  to  be  coy.  .She  knew, 
she  says,  that  with  her  it  would  be  one 
man,  for  keeps,  or  nothing  at  all.  For 
Dan's  sake,  as  well  as  hers,  she  wanted  to 
be  sure.  Asked  whether  out  of  that  two 
years  of  being  courted  was  any  thought, 
maybe  useful,  that  she  might  pass  along 
to  others,  Dan's  charming  and  thoughtful 
wife  answered,  "Well,  while  it  doesn't 
bear  on  any  conscious  motive  I  had, 
here's  one  thing  I  might  say  to  a  girl:  Tf 
you  intend  to  be  courted  only  once  in 
your  life,  why  not  draw  out  those  beau- 
days  a  little?  I  found  them  fun — don't 

you?' " 

Dan's  first  professional  role  was  honor- 
active  dramatic  club  member,  playing 
several  leads  while  in  high  school  and 
"starring"  in  two  annual  plays  at  Cornell. 
When,  not  long  after  his  marriage  to 
Helen  Bryan,  illness  caused  the  doctors  to 
order,  "Find  something  less  wearing  on 
the  nerves  than  the  advertising  business," 
he  made  an  astonishing  decision.  (Helen 
explains  it,  "He  just  couldn't  contem- 
plate, sick  or  well,  doing  anything  except 
something  for  which  he  felt  genuine  en- 
thusiasm.") For  his  "rest  cure"  he  chose 
his  old  love,  acting. 

Dan's  first  professional  role  was  honor- 
able enough  (you  certainly  couldn't  sense 
the  future  villain)  as  one  of  a  stageful  of 
G-men  in  "Dead  End."  No  opening  night 
flows  serenely  and  this  one  didn't  start 
like  what  the  doctors  ordered.  Tension 
and  confusion  prevailed.  In  that  nerve- 
taut  whirligig  the  prop  man  carefully 
loaded  loud  blanks  into  all  the  gangsters' 
"gats,"  but  forgot  the  F.  B.  I.  The  big 
scene  came,  where  the  Dead-enders  blazed 
away  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  boys  retali- 
ated in  deadly  style.  The  gangsters,  cor- 
nered, made  with  the  noise  and  flashes. 
F.  B.  I.  Man  Duryea,  and  friends,  trig- 
gered in  return — the  kill!  What  happened 
was  faint,  empty  clicks.  Except  for  un- 
wanted laughter  from  the  audience, 
events  were  quiet  indeed. 

After  that  hilarious  opening  Dan  set- 
tled down  to  810  truly  restful  perform- 
ances in  his  bit  part,  with  nothing  much 
to  do  but  make  sure  each  night  that  the 
blank  cartridges  were  actually  in  his  auto- 
matic. Then — presto — he  jumped  brief- 
ly to  the  play's  leading  roie,  working  in 
two  other  plays  and  found  himself,  in  the 
stage  version  of  "The  Little  Foxes,"  en- 
acting that  "half-witted,  vicious,  treach- 
erous younger  son." 
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Evelyn  Keyes  joins  the  huge  army  of  Ameri- 
cans helping  to  save  the  lives  of  starving 
Europeans  by  contributing  to  the  SOS  Col- 
lection of  the  joint  Distribution  Committee. 

It  was  right  there,  on  the  Broadway 
stage,  that  Dan's  work  grew  so  effective 
that  audiences  confused  the  man  with  his 
part.  Playing  father  to  The  Monster  of 
"The  Little  Foxes"  was  one  of  the  thea- 
ter's most  beloved  actors,  Carl  Benton 
Reid.  He  and  Dan  shared  a  dressing- 
room.  Dan  was  thoroughly  impressed  by 
the  fact  that,  during  the  play's  run, 
scores  of  admirers  and  friends  visited  the 
fine  actor  back-stage.  But  Dan  didn't 
get  to  see  those  visitors,  because  almost 
invariably  they  sent  word  ahead  asking 
Mr.  Benton  to  meet  them  outside  the 
dressing-room.  They  didn't  care  to  meet 
Dan! 

Sam  Goldwyn  felt  that  no  one  else  but 
the  eerie  Mr.  Duryea  could  play  that 
younger  son  in  the  movie  version  of  "The 
Little  Foxes,"  and  Hollywood,  with  very 
few  reprieves,  typed  him  as  Despicable 
Dan. 

The  Duryeas  live  in  a  house  you  might 
describe  as  homey,  on  a  section  of  Mul- 
holland  Drive  just  outside  Hollywood, 
that  is  full  of  comfortable  homes — and 
those  homes  are  amply  full  of  children. 
It's  not  a  section  of  "estates."  Most  fam- 
ilies own  a  couple  or  three  straight-down 
acres  behind  their  brief  back  lawns.  They 
lead  down  to  San  Fernando  Valley  of 
which  the  houses  command  a  magnificent 
view.  (On  a  clear  day  Helen  can  see  Uni- 
versal-International studio,  where  Dan 
commits  his  atrocities.)  She  said,  as  if 
talking  about  something  that  from  time 
to  time  brought  on  previous  thought: 
"What  we  could  do  with  our  vertical 
acres,  I  don't  know,  except  maybe  build 
a  waterfall — if  there  were  that  much 
water  around  to  spare."  The  Duryeas 
discussed  putting  in  a  swimming  pool, 
because  of  their  two  boys,  but  found  "it 
would  cost  so  much  we'd  practically  have 
to  swap  the  house  for  the  pool.  A  neigh- 
bor," Helen  cited,  "who  installed  one  be- 
fore high  costs  and  stiff  income  taxes,  is 
frequently  infested  with  as  many  as  forty 
children  in  one  afternoon.  That's  what  I 
call  hosnitality." 

The  Duryeas  have  carefully  avoided 
interior  decorators,  because  they  believe 
that  if  your  own  responsibility  and  taste 
isn't  put  in  your  house,  your  house  isn't  a 
home.  Their  most  prized  piece  of  furni- 
ture is  a  very  large  grandfather  clock 
that  was  shipped  in  many  bits  to  America 
one  hundred  fifty  years  ago,  and  reassem- 


bled  in  this  country.  Sharing  affection,  in 
the  same  room  (the  living-room)  is  a 
quite  large  and  rather  wonderful  Dres- 
den china  clock  that  belonged  to  Helen's 
great-great-grandmother.  The  Duryea 
house,  though,  doesn't  exude  an  old- 
fashioned  air.  There  are  plenty  of  as-of- 
today  window-curtains,  chairs  and  sofas, 
and  there's  a  combined  sun-room,  script- 
reading-lounge  and  what-have-you,  sprin- 
kled liberally  with  rattan-and-cushion 
furniture. 

Dan  is  a  favorite  among  the  neighbor- 
hood children,  who,  like  his  own,  are 
carefully  kept  away  from  most  Duryea 
pictures.  The  grown-ups,  though,  kid  him 
a  lot.  One  evening  the  lady  from  across 
the  street  brought  over  her  six-year-old 
daughter.  The  child  had  squeezed  a  tiny 
ring  on  a  finger  larger  than  the  one  for 
which  it  was  meant.  Result — swelling, 
and  the  ring  embedded.  Home  efforts, 
such  as  application  of  soapy  water,  had 
failed,  when  Mother  remembered  that 
Neighbor  Dan  was  a  wizard  with  his 
hands.  (Helen  says  he  should  have  been 
a  surgeon.)  Dan,  a  well-equipped  gentle- 
man, fetched  from  his  tool  chest  a 
wicked-looking  pair  of  wire -cutting 
shears,  pressed  down  tender  flesh  firmly, 
inserted  the  merest  point  under  the  ring. 
Snip — relief!  At  the  door  the  appreciative 
mother  couldn't  help  turning:  "You 
know,  Dan,  I  paled  a  little  when  you 
brought  out  those  wicked-looking  shears. 
To  think,"  she  smiled  brightly,  "that  I 
should  bring  my  little  girl  to  be  helped 
by  such  as  person  as  you!" 

Dan  only  grins  at  the  quips.  He  and 
Helen  have  a  happy,  solid  feeling  because 
most  of  his  mail  is  from  young  people 
and  the  young  people  seem  to  see  right 
through  the  villainous  roles.  "So  far  as 
we  can  tell,"  Mrs.  Duryea  said,  "not  a 
single  letter  has  ever  come,  confused 
about  his  real  personality,  from  girls  of 
the  age  and  liveliness  known  as  bobby- 
soxers.  There's  youth  in  Dan's  spirit- 
in  his  whole  outlook  on  life — and  youth 
responds  to  it.  Please  thank  the  teen- 
agers for  me,  for  their  loyal  understand- 
ing of  Dan." 

One  aggregation  of  teen-agers  who  have 
had  a  chance  to  know  Dan  very  nearly 
crippled  him  with  enthusiasm.  Last  sum- 
mer the  mail  girls  at  Universal-Interna- 
tional balloted  to  choose  their  "favorite 
man  on  the  lot."  Some  very  appealing 
masculine  faces  had  a  chance  to  grow  red 
(but  fellow-workers  don't  seem  to  be 
jealous  of  Dan's  popularity)  when  all 
the  ballots  tallied  "Dan  Duryea."  The 
voters  decided  to  host  their  unanimous 
choice  at  a  hilarious  amusement-park 
party.  They  spun  him  through  a  galaxy 
of  fun  games — and  nobody  will  tell 
whether  he  tried  that  old  show-off  trick 
of  standing  up  on  the  roller-coaster.  In 
any  event,  abrupt  application  of  the 
brakes  at  the  power-control  down  below 
threw  one  of  his  knees  violently  against 
the  seat  ahead.  For  twenty-four  hours 
family  and  friends  were  horrified  while 
doctors  debated,  finally  determining  his 
knee  was  not  fractured.  Your  corres- 
pondent happened  to  visit  the  Duryea 
home  when  Dan  returned  from  the  sec- 
ond set  of  X-rays.  Hobbling  with  diffi- 
culty to  a  chair,  where  he  hoisted  his 
heavily  taped  leg  onto  a  stool,  he  grin- 
ningly  said   (probably  not  for  publica- 


tion) :    "That's  me — ow— the  hobbling 
hep-cat!" 

"Don't  think,"  Mrs.  Duryea  told  the 
writer,  "that  Dan  isn't  the  core  of  our 
happy  married  life.  He  is  thoughtful 
right  down  to  those  smallest  things  that 
mean  so  much  in  a  woman's  life.  If  he's 
delayed  at  work,  he's  never  once  neglect- 
ed to  phone  and  say  he'd  be  late  for  din- 
ner. He's  not  the  type  of  husband  who 
tries  to  select  his  wife's  clothes,  but 
every  time  I  appear  in  a  new  dress,  a 
new  hat  or  new  shoes  he  makes  a  pleas- 
ant comment.  Dan  also  has  the  rare 
merit  of  being  handy,  not  just  thinking 
he  is,  around  the  house,  especially  with 
hot  and  cold  water  pipes.  He  personally 
installed  our  lawn-sprinkler  system. 
When  we  visited  Boulder  Dam,  he  asked 
to  be  taken  down  in  the  dam's  inner 
depths,  where  visitors  are  seldom  allowed. 
He  placed  his  hand  against  one  of  what 
must  be  the  largest  pipes  in  the  world  and 
commented  with  a  professional  air,  'Ah, 
sweating  a  little!'  A  plumber  at  heart! 
But,"  Mrs.  Duryea  summed  up,  "Dan's 
real  keynote  is  generosity.  The  man  is  so 
determined  the  boys  shall  have  every- 
thing we  can  think  of  that  we  want,  that 
my  daily  job  is  to  keep  myself,  Peter  and 
Dick  from  becoming  offensively  spoiled." 

Recognition  by  all  their  friends  of  the 
unusual  quality  of  the  Duryeas'  happi- 
ness occurred  when  the  Last  Frontier  Ho- 
tel, famed  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  caravan- 
sery,  added  forty  new  rooms,  including 
what  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  world's 
most  beautiful  bridal  suites.  "We  don't 
want  this  new  wing,"  the  hotel  manager 
wrote  his  Los  Angeles  advertising  agency, 
"to  be  christened  by  some  gay  divorcee 
and  her  fourth  husband.  We  have  more 
marriages  up  here  than  divorces,  anyway. 
Make  a  thorough  search  for  Hollywood's 
happiest  married  couple.  Be  sure  you  get 
the  right  one.  Invite  the  pair  to  be  our 
guests  for  a  week  in  the  bridal  suite." 
That  survey  was  on  the  level,  and  thor- 
ough. The  guests  were  Helen  and  Dan. 

What  do  you  think!  Just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  clerk  at  the  small  mountain  hotel, 
the  sophisticated  publicity  man,  on  this 
departure  day,  followed  Helen  and  Dan 
to  their  car.  "Gee,  Dan,"  he  wriggled,  'T 
owe  you  an  apology.  When  the  ad  agency 
sent  word  who  was  coming  up,  I  said, 
'That  guy!'  All  I  can  say  now  is,  I'd 
only  seen  you  on  the  screen." 

Evidently,  the  needed  trick  is  for  the 
entire  world  to  go  bobby-sox  minded, 
so  they'll  recognize  Dan's  true  nature  no 
matter  what  type,  of  role  he  plays. 

Helen,  naturally,  has  a  simple  explana- 
tion for  the  whole  mix-up.  "It's  my  hus- 
band's convincingness,"  she  says.  "Don't 
tell  James  Mason,  Charles  Boyer  or  Van 
Heflin,  but  Dan's  the  best  actor  on  the 
screen!" 

No  favorable  prejudice  there,  of  course! 
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"Janie's" back!  Joyce  Reynolds,  who  retired  a  year  and  half  ago  (for  7- 
weeks-old  Joy  s  benefit)  is  scheduled  to  make  "The  Wallflower"  for  Warners. 

In  Style  with  the  Stars 

Continued  from  page  40 


your  garment  isn't  plaid.  Any  color  will 
do.  First,  cut  away,  in  a  gently  upward, 
rounded  line,  the  front  and  the  lapels. 
Notice  carefully,  how  the  line  widens  a 
little  at  the  chest  and  goes  up  to  a  firm 
neckline.  A  tiny  yoke  can  be  imposed 
around  the  neckline  so  as  to  keep  it  as 
trim  and  high  as  it  must  be.  When  you 
cut  the  lower  front  of  the  jacket  see  that 
you  make  definite  points.  These  points 
should  make  an  almost  true  triangle. 
The  back  of  the  jacket  is  not  more  than  a 
couple  of  inches  below  the  waistline. 
Dart  the  jacket  so  that  it  fits  the  body. 
Don't  over-fit,  for  the  garment  hangs 
softly.  The  sleeves  are  the  ordinary, 
long,  fitted  type.  If  it's  a  coat  you're 
re-making,  slim  the  sleeves.  Now  see 
what  you've  got— an  extra  jacket  that 
can  be  worn  with  all  sorts  of  blouses  and 
skirts.  It's  an  eye-filling  addition. 

Next,  consider  Illustration  Number  2, 
the  picture  of  the  little  bolero.  Does  that 
suggest  anything  to  you?  It  should. 
What  about  that  checked  suit  jacket 
you're  sick  of?  Let's  revive  it.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  cut  the  coat  short,  round 
the  edges  of  the  garment  until  it  is  about 
three  inches  above  the  waistline.  Add  a 
f  ou pie  of  wide  reveres.  There  is  no  col- 
lar to  the  bolero.  If  you  aren't  quite  sure 
how  to  cut  this,  get  an  inexpensive  pat- 
tern. If  you  haven't  an  old  garment  to 
re-tlo  in  this  style,  it  ought  to  be  fun  to 
make  a  new  bolero.  You'll  love  it  and  it 
will  add  tang  to  your  wardrobe. 

AH  of  us  have  a  coat  we're  tired  of, 
but  won't  throw  away  because  the  ma- 
terial is  still  good.  Illustration  Number  3, 
showing  Miss  Tierney's  light  jacket,  indi- 
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cates  how  to  revamp  your  old  coat.  First, 
cut  the  coat  so  that  it  comes  to  just 
below  your  hips.  Now,  pare  away  the 
front  until  the  two  sides  meet  easily,  in  a 
tuxedo  effect.  There  are  no  button  fasten- 
ings on  this  little  topper.  From  the  excess 
material  form  a  little  stand-up  collar  and 
lapels.  If  you  want  to,  although  it  isn't 
necessary,  copy  the  slit-seam  design  of 
the  original  model  by  imposing  a  thin 
strip  of  material  in  the  shape  of  a  side- 
ways "V."  This  new  little  swagger  coat 
will  give  warmth  and  it  is  full  of  style. 
It's  pretty  as  punch,  too. 

Next  comes  a  real  opportunity  for  your 
clever  hands.  Copy  the  dress  with  the 
ruffled  dickie  and  the  ruffles  at  the  wrist 
and  on  the  sleeves,  in  Illustration  Num- 
ber 4.  This  reconversion  can  be  made 
from  either  an  old  suit  or  a  tired  two- 
piece  dress.  Don't  be  discouraged  if  your 
weary  garment  is  a  single-breasted  affair. 
We'll  get  around  that. 

First,  then,  study  the  picture  closely. 
You  see  a  low,  oval  neckline.  You  see 
that  the  jacket  is  cut  into  front  points 
that  taper  to  a  very  short  length  in  back. 
You  see  that  the  front  points  come  to 
about  the  hip  bones.  Now,  we're  ready  to 
begin. 

From  your  own  garment  cut  out  a  low 
oval.  Now,  regardless  of  whether  it  is 
single  or  double-breasted,  taper  the  jacket 
to  the  back  from  two  points  in  front.  The 
back  length  should  be  no  more  than  two 
or  three  inches  below  the  waist.  Dart 
the  blouse  so  that  it  fits  the  body  neatly. 
You  may  have  to  dart  the  back  also,  in 
order  to  get  the  correct  fit.  Have  some 
buttons  made  from   the  material  cut 
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from  the  oval.  If  your  jacket  is  double- 
I  breasted,  follow  the  placing  of  the  but- 
[  tons  exactly  as  pictured.  If  your  jacket 
I  is  single-breasted,  put  three  buttons  close 
together,  in  a  horizontal  line,  at  the  waist- 
line. The  middle  button  will  be  sewed 
just  over  the  center  opening.  Next, 
arrange  another  three  buttons  just  below 
the  breasts,  as  in  the  picture.  This  time 
the  buttons  are  spaced  farther  apart. 
You  see  how  the  three  buttons  take  care 
of  the  center  opening  and  give  almost  the 
same  effect  as  Miss  Tierney's  dress.  As  to 
the  skirt— if  it  is  very  full',  slim  the  back 
and  leave  the  fullness  in  front.  Pleats, 
sewed  to  just  below  the  hipline,  will  be 
right.  You  may  make  yourself  a  dickie 
and  ruffles  for  the  sleeves,  or  buy  some. 
The  shops  have  many  accessories  of  this 
type.  But  it  will  be  more  fun,  and  more 
variety,  if  you  make  several  different 
types  of  dickies.  Any  kind  of  material 
will  do  for  this,  and  you  can  buy  ruffles 
by  the  yard.  Well,  your  new  dress  is 
lovely,  isn't  it? 

Now  comes  a  simple  one  for  you  girls 
who've  wondered  what  to  do  with  an 
evening  gown  that's  hung  useless  in  your 
closet.  See  Illustration  Number  5.  Peo- 
ple are  dressing  up  again,  now  that  the 
war's  over,  and  everyone  is  looking  very 
gala  indeed.   Notice  the  lovely  lines  of 
the  simple  fringed  evening  dress  worn  by 
Miss  Tierney.  Yours  can  be  re-worked 
like  that.  First,  you  may  have  to  cut 
away  some  of  the  top  of  your  dress  to 
make  the  proper  decollete.  Now,  make 
a  soft  brassiere-effect  out  of  either  self- 
material,  or  sheer  velvet.  Use  velvet  for 
the  shoulder  straps.  The  velvet  should 
be  the  same  color  as  the  dress.  The 
brassiere  effect  ends  at  the  under-arm 
seam.  Dart  the  body  of  the  dress  so  that 
it  hugs  you  as  closely  as  it  can.  If  your 
dress  opens  on  the  side,  sew  together  the 
old  opening  and  make  a  new  one  down 
the  center  back.  Small  buttons  of  velvet, 
or  self-material,  and  loops,  will  be  the 
new  fastenings.  The  placket  should  end 
just  below  the  hips.  Fringe  is  high-style 
today.   Here,  fringe  outlines  a  basque 
effect  at  the  hips.  However,  if  your  own 
dress  is  waisted,  and  the  blouse  is  simple, 
good  style,  leave  it  as  is.  Just  slim  the 
skirt  until  it  is  a  slender  sheath.  Put 
three  or  four  tiers  of  the  fringe  on  the 
skirt,  beginning  at  the  waistline.  Your 
"old"  new  dress  should  excite  comment 
because  of  its  originality. 

You  can  finish  off  this  lovely  dress 
with  a  shawl  cape,  similar  to  the  one  in 
Illustration  Number  6.  If  you're  using 
velvet  for  the  brassiere  front,  the  shoul- 
der straps  and  the  buttons,  then  get 
enough  of  the  same  material  to  make  a 
cape.  This  slender  cape  is  bound  with 
the  same  fringe  as  is  used  on  the  dress. 
Fasten  it  at  the  collar  with  an  important- 
looking  pin  and  presto!  you'll  be  the  belle 
of  the  ball.  A  yard  of  material,  folded  in 
half  and  the  edges  well  rounded,  will  be 
the  simplest  way  to  make  the  cane. 
Indicate  a  neck  outline  and  dart  this 
where  necessary  to  make  it  fit  properly. 
Now,  softly  drape  the  ends  of  the  ma- 
terial up  to  the  neckline.  There's  no  trick 
to  applying  the  fringe. 

We'd  love  to  hear  from  you  as  to  how 
you  made  out.  You  should  have  loads 
of  fun  fixing  your  tired  clothes  in  style 
with  the  stars. 
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/  YOU  JUST  CAN'T  IMAGINE  AN 
/      EASIER  PART-TIME  WAY  TO 


• , .  and  get  all  your  own  dresses  as  a  bonus  without  cost! 


Style  837 

An  Evergrand  crepe 
dress  for  after-dark 
excitement. 


It's  really  astonishing— this  unbelievably  easy  way  to  earn  good  money 
quick!  You  make  up  to  $18,  $20  and  $25  in  a  week,  and  also  get  your  own 
lovely  spring  dresses  without  a  penny  of  cost!  You  don't  have  to  invest  any 
money— all  you  do  is  take  orders  for  FASHION  FROCKS— famous  Holly- 
wood-inspired creations  in  rich  fabrics  and  exquisite  tailoring,  yet  surpris- 
ingly low  in  price.  You  take  these  orders  when  and  where  you  please,  from 
friends  and  neighbors.  We  deliver  and  collect  —  you  get  paid  on  the  spot! 
And,  in  addition,  you  receive  all  your  own  dresses  as  a  bonus!  ,  H 

NO  CANVASSING-NO  EXPERIENCE  NEEDED' 

This  wonderful  offer  is  open  because  we  must  have  more  repre 
sentatives  to  introduce  a  great  added  feature  of  FASHION  FROCKS 
—striking  new  styles  personally  designed  by  the  lovely  screen  star, 
Constance  Bennett,  "one  of  the  world's  ten  best-dressed 
women."  Miss  Bennett,  idolized  for  her  magnificent  style 
sense,  now  designs  dresses  exclusively  for  FASHION 
FROCKS.  Millions  of  women  will  want  these  Con- 
Stance  Bennett  creations.  They'll  welcome  your 
presentation  of  the  big,  colorful  FASHION 
FROCKS  Portfolio  featuring  Constance  Ben- 
nett originals  and  scores  of  other  appealing 
models  for  as  little  as  $3.98.  And  since 
FASHION  FROCKS  cannot  be  bought  in 
stores,  women  must  come  to  you  if  they  want 
to  be  admired  for  wearing  these  magnificent  styles. 
Door-to-door  canvassing  is  unnecessary!  And,  as  for  ex- 
perience, you  simply  don't  need  it  for  work  that's  as 
easy  as  this!  Our  special  plans  help  you  make  exceptional 
weekly  earnings  such  as  $28.84  made  by  Claude  Burnett, 
Ala.,  or  $27.10  made  by  Marie  Patton,  111. 

EVERYTHING    FREE-RUSH  COUPON 

Warning!  Since  news  of  Constance  Bennett's 
FASHION  FROCKS  has  gotten  around,  our 
openings  are  being  filled  fast.  Don't  wait  an-  ■ 
other  minute— mail  the  coupon  now  for  all  the 
details  of  receiving  the  valuable  Presentation 
Portfolio  FREE.  Paste  coupon  on  a  postcard  if 
you  wish,  but  make  sure  it's  mailed  today! 


Style  809 

MA  peek-a-boo  charm 
fer  highlighted  by 
'  special  side  interest. 


FASHION 
Desk  43027 


FROCKS,  Inc. 
Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 


m 


%&t4&utce  '3e*t*tett 

,  glamorous  star  of  stage,  screen 
1  radio.  One  of  the  world's  10 
t-dressed  women,  she  designs  ex- 
sively  for  FASHION  FROCKS. 


Style  812 

A  candy-stripe 
cotton  with  big 
sleeve  news. 


TEAR  OUT  COUPON  . 


AND 


FD  MAIL  I 


FASHION  FROCKS,  Inc. 

Desk  43027,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 

YES— I  am  interested  in  your  opportunity  to  make  money 
in  spare  time  and  get  my  own  dresses  without  a  penny  of  cost. 
Send  me  full  information,  without,  obligation. 


Name- 


Address- 
City  


JLone- 


State- 


Age- 


Dress  Size- 
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THE 


Tlie  height  of  heauty  in  a  hra  .  .  .  Flexees  young,  perfect  lift. 
Fluid  and  lovely  in  motion,  free  as  air  to  wear.  And  cut  low  to  flatter  you  in  every 
fashion!  It's  the  new  Flexaire  in  the  Pulchra  Design. 

and  always ...  with  a  Flexaire  bra...  a  figure-perfect  Flexees  girdle 

FLEXAIRE*  Pulcnra  Design  Bras  by  FLEXEES*  world's  loveliest  foundation 
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re  «ou  scared  op? 


GIRL:  Of  mice,  not  men,  Nosey.  There's  no  man-trouble 
in  my  life.  In  fact,  there's  no  man  in  it. 
CUPID:  Know  why? 
GIRL:  No,  why,  Mr.  Know-it-all? 

CUPID:  'Cause  you  won't  smile  even  the  teensiest-weensiest 
bit.  Has  the  cat  got  your  smile?  Then  gleam!  Glisten! 
Dazzle  'em! 

GIRL:  Listen  Stupid,  I  mean  Cupid.  Some  girls  have 
smiles  so  bright  you  could  read  by  'em.  Some  girls, 
that  is.  But  include  me  out. 
CUPID :  Hmmmmmm  . . .  when  was  the  last 
time  you  saw  "pink"  on  your  tooth 
brush? 

GIRL:  Yester  . .  ."Pink"?  weren't 
we  talking  about  smiles  a  minute 
ago? 

CUPID:  I  was.  Still  am,  Quarterwit. 
That  "pink"  you  saw  means 
see  your  dentist.  Let  him  decide  what's  ' 
what.  If  it's  just  another  case  of  soft  foods 
robbing  your  gums  of  exercise,  he'll  probably  suggest 
"the  helpful  stimulation  of  Ipana  and  massage." 
GIRL:  And  1-2-3  I  start  gleaming  like  ma-a-ad!  People 
mistake  me  for  a  Neon  sign  . . . 

CUPID :  Yappity  yap!  Look,  Glumdrop,  a  sparkling  smile 
depends  largely  on  firm,  healthy  gums.  And  Ipana's 
designed  not  only  to  clean  teeth  thoroughly  but,  with 
gentle  massage,  to  help  gums.  If  your  dentist  suggests 
massage  with  Ipana  when  you  brush  your  teeth,  take 
his  ad  vice ...  and  there'll  be  Men,  not  mice,  in  your  life .  Plural ! 

IPANA  an<4  MASSAGE 

Product  of  Bristol-Myers 
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Published  in 
this  space 
every  month 


The  greatest 
star  of  the 
screen! 


At  last!  The  world  is  going  to  see  the 
dramatic  picturization  of  the  most  hush- 
hush  secret  of  all  time. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

M-G-M  has  made  the  picture  of  pic- 
tures, "The  Beginning  or  the  End" — 
the  story  of  the  beginning  of  a  new  civil- 
ization or  the  end  of  civilization  itself — 
the  dramatic  story  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

When  you  see  "The  Beginning  or  the 
End",  you'll  virtually  become  a  part  of 
the  events  that  were  so  fraught  with 
drama,  danger,  and  above  all — suspense. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 
You'll  enter  the  for- 
bidden city  at  Oak 
Ridge. 

★   ★   ★  ★ 
You'll  meet  the  only 
girl  who  knew  the 
terrifying  secret. 

You'll  meet  the 
men  who  enrolled 
in  the  army  of 
mystery. 

★  *     ★  ★ 

And  you  will 
know,  too,  the 
nerve-fraying 
tension  of  their 
relentless  race 
against  time. 

★  ★ 

Here  is  the  story  of  the  hour,  the  burn- 
ing topic  of  the  moment,  the  greatest 
"must"  picture  in  the  history  of  pictures. 


M-G-M  has  assembled  top  talent  for 
this  mighty  production.  Brian  Donlevy, 
Robert  Walker,  Tom  Drake  and  Beverly 
Tyler  (the  celebrated  "Green  Years" 
lovers),  beautiful  Audrey  Totter,  Hume 
Cronyn  and  many  more.  Each  con- 
tributes an  unforgettable  performance. 

★  ★  ★ 
To  Producer  Samuel 
Marx,  Director  Norman 
Taurog,  and  -  to  the 
many  others  who  had 
their  part  in  picturizing 
the  greatest  drama  of 
our  time,  we  offer  con- 
gratulations on  an  en- 
tertainment unique  in 
motion  pictures. 
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THE  LONG-AWAITED  DRAMATIC  STORY  OF  THE  ATOMIC  BOMB 


Look  into  the  forbidden  city! 

Meet  the  girl  who  lost 
her  identity— the  only  girl 

who  knew  the  world's 
most  terrifying  secret! 


M-G-M's  "THE  BEGINNING  OR  THE  END" 

Starring 

BRIAN  DONLEVY  •  ROBERT  WALKER 

with 

TOM  DRAKE  •  BEVERLY  TYLER 
AUDREY  TOTTER  •  HUME  CRONYN 

Screen  Play  by  FRANK  WEAD  .  Original  Story  by  RO  BERT  CO  NS I D I N  E 
Directed  by  NORMAN  TAUROG  •  Produced  by  SAMUEL  MARX 

A  METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER  PICTURE 
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"those  days" 
she  can  use 


No  longer 
need  women 
feel  the  con- 
straint of  a 
"monthly 
harness"  of 
belts,  pins 
and  external  pads.  When 
appear  on  the  calendar 
Tampax  for  sanitary  protection  and  avoid 
all  worry  about  bulges  and  ridges  and 
revealing  edge-lines.  For  Tampax  is  worn 
internally  and  that's  the  secret  of  a  suc- 
cess which  has  swept  the  country  among 
progressive  women. 

Tampax  is  doctor-invented 
and  made  of  pure  absorbent 
cotton  contained  in  dainty 
disposable  applicators.  Inser- 
tion is  easy  and  the  Tampax 


nun  is  easy  auu  uie  lampax  .  fc-j  \  

when  in  place  is  invisible  and  jjr  J^V  

unfelt.  No  odor,  no  chafing,  /-  ™    \  ~> 
no  disposal  problem.  For  Tampax  con- 
tains only  one-fifteenth  the  bulk  of  the  older 
forms  of  protection! 

Prepare  for  next  month!  Buy  Tampax 
now  at  drug  or  notion  counter.  Choice  of 
3  absorbency-sizes:  Regular,  Super, Jun- 
ior. An  average  month's  supply  slips  into 
your  purse.  Tampax  provides  new  com- 
fort and  freedom.  You  can  even  wear  it  in 
tub  or  shower.  Tampax  Incorporated, 
Palmer,  Mass. 


Accepted  for  Advertising 
by  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 


WHEN  six-foot  Harry  James  married 
Betty  Grable,  he  weighed  135  lbs. 
Today,  Harry  tips  the  scale  at  a  little  less 
than  200.  "How  do  you  do  it?"  asked 
Dan  Dailey,  Jr.,  who  plays  opposite 
Betty  in  "Mother  Wore  Tights."  Harry 
began  to  beam.  "Grable  keeps  me  able." 

THOSE  pictures  of  Ingrid  Bergman  in 
her  "Joan  of  Lorraine"  hairdo  really 
started  something  in  Hollywood.  Jane 
Wyman,  Lizabeth  Scott  and  Gene  Tier- 
ney  are  the  latest  to  submit  to  their  hair- 
dressers' shortenin'  shears.  Greer  Garson 
succumbed  months  ago.  According  to 
Perc  Westmore,  girls  with  large  features 
should  think  twice  before  "doing  it."  The 
all-over  short  bob  and  bangs  frame  the 
features  less,  therefore  exaggerate  them. 
Local  milliners  love  this  idea,  of  course. 
New  hats  automatically  are  in  order. 

IT  ACTUALLY  happened.  Jimmy 
Stewart  played  a  drunk  scene  so  real- 
i  s  t  i  c  a  1 1 y  in 
"Magic  Town" 
that  Jane  Wy- 
man, in  the  scene 
with  him,  got  the 
hiccoughs! 


At  top  left,  Betty  and  Harry  James  "bringing 
home"  a  winner  at  Santa  Anita;  the  James 
Cagneys,  top  above;  Nelson  Eddy,  his  nose  to 
the  grindstone  (above,  with  llona  Massey), 
is  back  in  the  saddle  again  for  Republic  mu- 
sical!   Below,   Eddy  with   Elsa  Lanchester. 


HOT 
from  HOUXWOOD 


G 


SCRBENLAND 


"No  Decent  Man  Wouk 
Have  You  Now" 


WAS  THIS  BEAUTIFUL  GIRL 
INVOLVED  IN  A  MURDER  ...A  CRIME  NO 
MAN  CAN  FORGIVE?  OR  WAS  SHE  THE  INNOCENT 
VICTIM  IN  A  WEIRD  CHAIN  OF  ROMANTIC  CIRCUMSTANCES? 
SHE  ALONE  MUST  DECIDE  WHETHER  TO  SEND  ONE  MAN 
TO  HIS  DEATH  OR  PLUNGE  ANOTHER  TO  DISGRACE 
BECAUSE  HE  LOVES  HER  SO  DEEPLY! 


LOVELY 
/  Millicent 
Hopkins  was  a 
dancer  in  the 
city's  most 
popular  revue, 
but  on  the 
night  of  Aug. 
17th,  her  heart 
wasn't  in  her 
work.  Millie's 
friend,  Rose, 
knew  some- 
thing was  wrong  and  asked  her 
about  it  in  their  dressing  room 
after  the  performance. 

"You  don't  seem  very  happy 
about  seeing  Lord  Montglyn," 
Rose  said. 

"I'm  not  meeting  him  tonight," 
Millie  replied.  "He  can  spend  his 
money  and  his  caresses  on  some 
other  girl!" 

Rose  knew  the  reason  was  hand- 
some Clive  Loring,  who  had  stolen 


Rose  Bridges  was  a  girl  who  knew 
what  she  wanted  from  "gentlemen" 


Millie's  heart 
the  first  night 
they  met. 

But  though 
Millie  avoided 
Montglyn 
that  night,  she 
couldn't  avoid 
the  fate  that 
awaited  her 
in  Room  17! 
Fate  i n  the 
form  of  Jose 
Martinez,  man  of  mystery. 

Millie  had  a  rendezvous  with 
that  Fate.  A  few  careless  hours 
spent  with  someone  she  didn 't  even 
know,  let  alone  care  for  . .  and  she 
so  desperately  loved  Clive  Loring! 

Then,  several  days  later,  Clive 
and  Millie  met  again  and  were 
married.  But  little  did  she  know 
that  even  on  her  wedding  night 
scandal  was  seeking  her  out.  For 
Jose  Martinez  was  accused  of 


murder  ...  a  murder  commit- 
ted during  those  hours  Millie 
was  with  him ! 

Could  she  lie,  and  send  one 
man  to  his  death?  Or  could  she 
confess  her  thoughtless  indis- 
cretion and  disgrace  the  man 
who  loved  her? 


No  one  can  guess  Millicent 
Hopkins'  decision  , .  .  no  one 
can  feel  the  impact  of  this 
suspense-swept  romantic 
drama!  And  no  one  will  ever 
forget  the  six  magnificent  per- 
formances that  bring  it  to  the 


Paramount  Presents 
A  Thrilling  Love  Story  starring 

Ray  Teresa 
Milland  •  Wright 

(As  Give  Loring)         (As  Millicent  Hopkins) 


tfl  Imther, 
Belmont, 
opposed  this 
mania**  .<«<" 
wauJf. 


He  told  police 
about  ■  girl  in 
Roam  17...  but 
■MttM  the  girl 
conjees  ? 


Her  father  saldt 
"Painting  vour 
tips  and  shoes* 
lug  your  lege, 
for  shams  T' 


Did  this  man 
tell  eworything 
he  knew  of  the 
night  of  August 
I7tht 


SIR  CEDRIC  HARDWICKE  •  VIRGINIA  FIELD 
REGINALD  OWEN  •  ANTHONY  QUINN 
MELVILLE  COOPER 

Produced  by  KARL  TUNBERG  •  Directed  by  LEWIS  ALLEN 
Screen  Play  by  Karl  Tunberg 
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E  RHUMB A  RHYTHM 
FOR  THIS 
ARTHUR  MURRAY  DANCER! 
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"Tfaux  guide  ta 

CURRENT  FILMS 


DEAD  RECKONING 


Columbia 
* 

SINBAD  THE  SAILOR 


SHE'S 


More  rhythm  in  your  rhumba, 

too,  when  you  wear  this 
Heal -form  Panty  Girdle! 

It's  fashioned  to  fa  in 
Raschel-knit  of  two-way 

stretch  Lastex  and  DuPont 
rayon,  with  a  Skinner  s 

rayon  satin  panel  for  firm 
lummy  control.  Won't  ride 
up  or  roll,  guaranteed 
non-run — and  the  crotch 
is  semi-detachable! 
Sizes:  Small,  medium  and  large. 

JUST  $5.00 

Real  In-Foim-ation!  Send  2:,f  in  coin 

or  (tamps  for  the  Arthur  Murray  Dance  Book. 
Real-form  Girdle  Co., 
Dept. 3 H  338  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1 
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RKO 
★ 

THIS  HAPPY  BREED 


Two  Cities  Release 
★ 

SUDDENLY  IT'S  SPRING 


Humphrey  Bogart  and  Lizabeth  Scott  fans  need  have 
no  hesitancy  in  dropping  their  shekels  at  the  box-office 
to  see  this  tense,  dramatic  thriller.  Their  teaming  ex- 
ceeds even  your  expectations !  Bogey  is  ten  times  more 
"Bogey"  with  the  stunning,  smouldering,  sultry-voiced 
Scott — and  vice  versa.  Added  to  that  is  the  bang-up- 
mystery  chiller  plot  which  will  really  keep  you  guess- 
ing. Bogey,  as  a  paratroop  captain,  is  accompanying  one 
of  his  heroic  sergeants  to  Washington  to  be  decorated 
with  the  Congressional  Medal.  The  sergeant  takes  a 
powder  and  in  searching  for  him  Bogey  meets  up  with 
the  boy's  dream  girl,  Lizabeth,  the  strongest  link  in  the 
chain  of  events  leading  back  to  a  pre-war  committed 
murder.  The  dialogue  adds  impact  to  the  double-dealing 
situations  and  the  surprise  ending  will  make  you  gasp. 


In  the  best  tradition  of  his  famous  and  well-loved  fa- 
ther, Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  bounds  back  on  the  screen 
after  a  notable  war  service  record.  It's  great  fun  to 
watch  him,  and  we  only  wish  there  had  been  a  little 
more  action  without  the  cumbersome  dialogue.  The 
legendary  treasure  of  Alexander  the  Great  on  a  mythi- 
cal isle  is  the  objective  in  this  vividly  colored  fantasy 
based  on  Sinbad's  eighth  voyage.  The  seekers  of  this 
"power  of  the  world"  are  the  Emir,  Anthony  Quinn, 
Melik,  Walter  Slezak,  who  takes  on  several  character- 
izations— all  of  them  colorful — Sinbad,  the  true  son  of 
Aga,  the  hoarder  of  the  treasure,  and  the  lovely  Shireen, 
Maureen  O'Hara,  who  plays  on  both  Sinbad's  and  the 
Emir's  sides,  until  she  finds  the  real  treasure.  Where? 
The  answer  in  this  film  is  it's  in  your  heart,  your  mind ! 


Has  Noel  Coward  ever  done  anything  that  wasn't  a 
success?  In  this  Cineguild  film  he  has  turned  a  polite 
back  on  super-sophisticated  drawing-room  farce,  at 
which  he  is  master,  and  devotes  careful  attention  to  the 
plain  living  of  an  ordinary  English  family  consisting  of 
one  garden-loving  father  (Robert  Newton),  one  over- 
worked mother  (Celia  Johnson),  and  their  children. 
Their  story  is  not  unusual,  but  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  presented  will  keep  you  engrossed.  You'll  feel  the 
weariness  of  moving  day  almost  as  much  as  the  Gib- 
bonses  do,  the  warmth  of  friendliness  with  good  neigh- 
bors, the  annoyance  of  petty  quarrels  that  happen  in 
every  family  (now  admit  it!),  the  sorrow  of  sudden 
death,  the  shame  caused  by  the  fun-loving  daughter, 
and  the  exhilaration  of  her  romance  with  Johnny  Mills. 


Paramount 

SCREENLANB 


Fred  MacMurray's  problem  of  getting  Paulette  God- 
dard,  his  wife  and  former  law  partner,  to  sign  a  di- 
vorce consent  so  that  he  can  marry  Arleen  Whelan 
takes  up  the  entire  footage  of  this  gay,  sophisticated 
and  hilarious  comedy  produced  by  Claude  Binyon  from 
his  and  P.  J.  Wolfson's  screenplay,  and  directed  with 
the  accent  on  slapstick  by  Mitchell  Leisen.  But  don't 
let  the  slight  plot  fool  you.  There's  plenty  of  action 
and  fast  dialogue  for  everyone  when  Paulette,  after 
four  years  as  the  WAC's  marital  relations  expert, 
comes  home  and  Fred  starts  his  campaign  with  the  aid 
of  MacDonald  Carey,  whose  main  interest  is  in  marry- 
ing Paulette.  It's  MacMurray's  impersonation  of  a 
loud-mouthed,  cigar-puffing  gagster  which  straightens 
out  the  tangled  situation  and  convulses  the  audience. 


LIKE  HERS 


KeepVOoj, 

Mow'«SHur, 


R  KISSING 


CO-STARRING 


KENT  SMITH  •  BRUCE  BENNETT 


with  ROBERT  ALDA  directed  by  produced  by 

ROSEMARY  DeCAMP 'VINCENT  SHERMAN** WILLIAM  JACOBS 

SCREEN  PLAY  8V  N.  RICHARD  NASH  •  FROM  A  STORY  BY  PAW.  WEBSTER  &  JACK  SOBEU.  •  MUSIC  BY  FRANZ  WAXMAN 
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What  does  a  man 
like  about 
a  girte  hair? 


Oo  you  know  H»  Mtrat.  girls?  Do 
you  know  How  to  catch  •  «cw'»  «y* 
»«id  briog  it  rfroofc*  to  yo«?  tr*»  ocny 

-jmi?  etvg  vout  ham 


with  rich,  *a 


orous  hi9W'9M' .    *  r 

lights  tno  "a\ive  > 

seem  allurmgW 


t-srrrsE 

you  «e  ,ne  NeStle 
Colorinse  g'ves  ' 


GET  NESTLE  COLORINSE  TODAY! 
In  9  colors  to  glorify  every  shade  of  hair. 
,10c  and  25c  at  beauty  counters  everywhere. 
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THE  SHOCKING  MISS  PILGRIM— 20th-Fox 

If  you've  been  concerned  that  your  pet  Pin- 
Up,  Miss  Grable,  has  her  abundant  charms 
too  well  hidden  in  this  period  piece  about 
the  first  girl  typist,  calm  your  fears.  Betty 
in  a  bustle  is  still  Grable,  and  then  some,  for 
the  shrewd  costume  designers  have  managed 
to  make  her  look  curvier  than  ever  in  the 
form-fitting,  wasp-waisted  clothes  her  role 
calls  for.  As  Cynthia  Pilgrim,  intrepid  gal 
who  breaks  the  ice  for  female  office  workers 
in  staid  Boston  town,  Betty  is  enchanting  as 
she  subjugates  an  office-full  of  mere  males 
and  even  wins  the  boss  (Dick  -Haymes) 
over  to  her  side  of  equal  rights  for  women 
(especially  Miss  Pilgrim).  It's  all  light, 
gay,  and  decidedly  decorative,  with  a  few 
nice  tunes  from  George  Gershwin's  album 
and  charmingly  sung  by  the  co-stars.  In  the 
cast,  Ann  Revere  and  Allan  Joslyn  score. 


THE  LOCKET — RK0- Radio 

An  unrecognized  childhood  fixation  is  the 
crux  of  this  psychological  picture,  and  its 
merit  lies  in  the  excellent  performances  of 
stars  Laraine  Day,  Robert  Mitchum,  Brian 
Aherne  and  Gene  Raymond  (welcome 
back ! ) ,  as  well  as  in  the  logical  motivation 
and  subtle  injection  of  doubt  in  Sheridan 
Gibney's  story.  John  Brahm,  director,  is 
to  be  commended  for  his  handling  of  the 
double  flashback  in  which  Laraine's  story  is 
told — on  the  day  of  her  third  marriage.  It's 
a  shameful  past  this  soul-of-virtue  charac- 
ter has  lived  during  her  convenient  lapse  of 
memory— one  which  is  unbelievable  until 
she  is  confronted  with  the  heart-shaped 
locket  that  caused  her  fixation.  Katherine 
Emery  does  a  standout  job  as  the  menace. 


I'LL  BE  YOURS— Universal- International 

Deanna  Durbin  is  her  own  popular  self 
again  in  this  pleasantly  romantic  comedy 
with  the  sincere  and  personable  Tom 
Drake  to  be  in  love  with.  The  story  is 
just  what  her  fans  have  been  wanting 
for  their  favorite.  Here  she  is  a  small 
town  girl  who  goes  to  New  York,  be- 
comes an  usher  in  a  swank  theater,  crashes 
an  elite  party  with  the  aid  of  William 
Bendix,  a  good-hearted  waiter  with  an 
amusing  philosophy,  meets  a  wealthy 
wolf,  Adolphe  Menjou,  and  involves  Tom 
Drake,  an  "honesty-is-best-policy"  lawyer. 
Deanna's  in  fine  voice  for  three  solos  :  "Gra- 
nada," "Sari  Waltz"  and  "It's  Dream  Time." 

Screen  t,  and 


THE  LATE  GEORGE  APLEY — 20th-Fox 

With  Ronald  Colman  in  the  role  of  the 
hidebound  Boston  aristocrat,  and  a  perfect 
cast  carrying  out  a  consummately  directed 
script,  here,  for  our  movie  money,  is  the 
treat  of  the  month.  Like  "Anna  and  the 
King  of  Siam,"  this  picture  departs  from 
formula.  From  Apley's  first  appearance  in 
his  Beacon  Hill  mansion,  where  plans  for 
the  traditional  family  Thanksgiving  dinner 
are  upset  by  his  unconventional  daughter's 
romance  and  his  love-struck  son's  odd  be- 
havior, through  the  gradual  softening-up  of 
Apley's  stuffed-shirt  front  as  he  learns  new 
values  and  incidentally  discovers  Freud — 
you're  set  for  a  session  of  delicious  humor. 
All  of  it  may  not  be  quite  according  to  Au- 
thor Marquand,  but  it's  grand  entertain- 
ment. Peggy  Cummins,  Edna  Best,  Percy 
Waram,  Mildred  Natwick— all  delightful ! 


BOOMERANG— 20th  Century-Fox 

There  is  a  great  punch  in  Producer  Louis 
de  Rochemont's  direct  approach  to  an  al- 
ready compelling  story,  based  on  an  actual 
unsolved  crime  in  a  Connecticut  town. 
Again  he  uses  real  places  and  real  people 
to  dress  up  the  scenes,  which  adds  to  the 
socko  effect.  Just  wait  until  you  see  the 
courtroom  scene.  It  deals  a  suspenseful 
shock  seldom  achieved,  and  as  the  State's 
Attorney  who  is  strong  enough  to  refuse  to 
prosecute  a  man  he  does  not  believe  guilty, 
Dana  Andrews  is  terrific.  In  equally  fine 
portrayals  are  Jane  Wyatt,  admirable  as  his 
wife,  Lee  J.  Cobb,  as  the  Chief  of  Police, 
and  Arthur  Kennedy  as  the  befuddled 
defendant.  Elia  Kazan's  strong  concise 
direction  makes  this  film  one  of  the  best. 


LOVE  LAUGHS  AT  ANDY  HARDY— MCM 

Our  warm  welcome  home  goes  to  Mickey 
Rooney  in  his  first  picture  since  his  Army 
service.  You'll  enjoy  greeting  the  Hardy 
family  again — Lewis  Stone,  as  ever  the  un- 
derstanding father  and  judge,  Fay  Holden, 
as  Andy's  anxious  mother,  and  Sara  Haden 
back  again  as  Aunt  Millie.  The  story  takes 
Andy  to  college  for  his  freshman  year 
where  he  catches  up  with  his  sweetheart, 
Bonita  Granville,  but  before  he  has  a  chance 
to  make  her  his  fiancee  she  announces  her 
intention  to  wed  a  fabulous  tycoon.  His 
wildcat  scheme  to  become  just  as  successful 
creates  the  big  crisis  which  Lina  Romay,  as 
the  cute  chick,  helps  the  family  to  circumvent. 
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Eagle-Lion  Films  presents 

TRANCHOT  TON& 
ANN  1ZICHA-ROS 

TOM  CONWAY 


IN 


BRYAN  FOY 

in  Charge  of  Prwfuettoni 


with 


FRANCES  RAFFERTY  •  clarence  kolb 

V     UNA  O'CONNOR  •  WINSTON  SEVERN  JP 
Original  Screenplay  by  Joseph  Fields 


l£flGL€-LIOni 


mc  by  Werner  Heymann^^^roaucid  b»  Lee  Marcus  •  Directed  by  LEIGH  JASON 
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The  Ideal  Way  to  Reduce 

GET  RID  OF 

Extra  Fat 
Extra  Pounds 
Extra  Inches 


REDUCE 

in  the  Privacy  of  Your  Home 

WONDER  BATH 

HELPS  YOTJ  TO  RELAX  WHILE  RE- 
DUCING. LOSE  WEIGHT  with  this  new, 
easy,  pleasant,  harmless  method  used  by 
the  most  expensive  and 
exclusive  Reducing  Sa- 
lons. This  is  the  way 
many  New  York  and  Hol- 
lywood stage,  screen  and 
radio  people  help  to  keep 
their  figures  slim,  lovely 
and  glamorous.  You  can 
now  do  exactly  the  same 
in  your  own  home.  You  #eoo3 
may  now  say  good-bye  to  Mtx, 
your  heavy  waistline  and 
hips  and  those  unneces- 
sary unsightly  bulges,  at 
a  trifling  cost.  No  more 
tiring  exercises,  or  strain, 
no  laxatives  or  drugs.  No 
starvation  diets.  You  just 
take  a  warm,  soothing, 
comforting  WONDER 
BATH.  Simply  rest  and 
relax  for  15  minutes  this 
healthful,  pleasant  way. 
If  you  are  normally  over- 
weight, you  can  easily 
lose  pounds  and  inches. 
By  following  easy,  simple 
directions  of  the  WON- 
DER BATH  plan,  you 
will  be  amazed  and  de- 
lighted at  the  way  your  fat  and  bulges 
seem  to  melt  away. 

WONDER  BATH  is  an  amazing, 
soothing  new  preparation  that  helps 
you  to  relax  while  reducing. 

FD  E  E  A  lar'e  si"  'ar  »f  Special  Formula 
It  E  E  WONDER  Body  Cream  and  "FIG- 
URE BEAUTY"  will  be  included  absolutely  FREE 
with  your  order  for  WONDER  BATH.  To  achieve 
best  results,  this  Special  Formula  WONDER  Body 
Cream  should  be  used  after  each  WONDER  BATH. 

10-DAY  NO-RISK  TRIAL 

Use  WONDER  BATH  for  10  days  at  our  expense  If 
you  are  not  truly  delighted  with  your  loss  of  weight 
If  you  don't  look  and  feel  better — return  the  remain- 
ing contents  and  your  money  will  be  refunded  in  full 


MMS*. 


HIPS* 


ACADEMY  VITA  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  HS-4 

Academy  Building,  Newark  2,  New  Jersey 

Please  ""d  me  postpaid,  60-day  supply  of  WONDER 
BATH,  FREE  Special  Formula  WONDER  Bodv 
Cream  and  "FIGURE  BEAUTY".  I  enclose  Si  nn 
cash  check  or  Money  Order.  If  I  am  not  100%  de? 
lighted,  I  may  return  the  remaining  contents  within 
10  days  and  my  money  will  be  promptly  refunded 


-STATE 


CO.D.  orders  Send  $1.00  deposit.  Pay  postman 
balanee  of  $4.00  plus  postage  and  CO.D.  charges 
Same  Money-Back  Guarantee. 


INCRID  BERCMAN 


GEORGE  SANDERS 


Timely  Tips 


There's  not  one  movie  fan  in  a  million 
who  doesn't  have  at  least  one  sugges- 
tion to  offer  movie  makers.  Write 
down  your  tips  to  stars,  producers,  di- 
rectors— all  of  the  talented  crew  who 
provide  your  number  one  entertainment 
— and  send  them  to  your  own  Fans' 
Forum.  Monthly  awards  for  the  best 
letters  published :  $10.00,  $5.00,  and  ten 
$1.00  prizes.  Closing  date  is  the  25th 
of  the  month. 

Please  address  your  letters  to  Fans' 
Forum,  Screenland,  37  West  57th 
Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


think  everyone  would  enjoy  it  even  more  if 
she  were  again  cast  with  Bing,  and  maybe 
as  an  extra  special  favor,  couldn't  we  please 
have  that  wonderful  little  guy,  Barry  Fitz- 
gerald? 

HARRIET  REDRUP,  Columbus  7,  Ohio 


NOT  ALL  JIVE  AND  JAZZ 

First  Prize  Letter 
£10.00 

I  am  just  an  average  teen-aged  school 
girl,  who,  I  must  admit,  drools  over  Madi- 
son, swoons  over  Cornel  and  adores  Van. 
But  when  it  comes  down  to  the  real  facts, 
Hollywood,  you're  all  wet !  For  a  long  time 
you  have  had  the  impression  that  unless  you 
put  out  a  picture  with  plenty  of  jive  and 
jazz,  or  those  mushy  love  scenes,  you'll  lose 
your  high  school  audience.  But  that  is  where, 
you're  all  wrong.  We  can  be  serious  right 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  folks. 

Take,  for  instance,  two  fine  pictures : 
namely,  "Going  My  Way"  and  "The  Bells 
of  St.  Mary's."  Never  have  I  seen  two  pic- 
tures which  I  have  enjoyed  so  much.  Every- 
thing about  them  was  wonderful.  It's  pic- 
tures like  these  that  give  you  a  good  clean 
feeling,  a  feeling  that  your  few  hours  at  the 
movies  have  been  well  spent. 

And  please,  Hollywood,  keep  Ingrid 
Bergman  away  from  pictures  like  "Noto- 
rious." Of  course,  I  must  say  she  was  won- 
derful in  it  as  she  is  in  everything  she's 
cast  in,  but  she  is  just  too  sweet  to  play  a 
role  like  that.  Please  put  her  in  something 
where  her  true  personality  is  revealed.  I 


PERSONAL  FREEDOM 
Second  Prize  Letter 
0.00 

Every  time  one  picks  up  a  movie  fan 
magazine  or  a  newspaper  column  dealing 
with  Hollywood  screen  stars,  one  finds 
somebody  crabbing  because  some  important 
star  refuses  to  live  his  or  her  life  in  full 
view  of  the  ogling  public.  It  makes  a  per- 
son sore. 

I  think  a  screen  personality  owes  no  more 
and  no  less  to  his  or  her  public  than  to  give 
genuine  relaxation  and  enjoyment  while  on 
the  screen.  What  a  screen  actor  does  in  his « 
spare  time  is  the  business  of  that  screen 
actor  only,  and  not  the  public  at  large.  Can 
a  talented  and  finely  strung  human  being, 
who  works  hard  all  day  before  a  battery  of 
cameras  and  bright  lights,  dash  out  with  a 
new  escort  to  some  whoopee  spot  every 
other  night  and  still  give  an  unselfish  per- 
formance before  the  same  cameras  the  next 
day?  Of  course  not!  And  neither  can  a 
marriage  last  and  be  successful  if  husband 
and  wife  can't  enjoy  a  little  of  this  country's 
famous  "personal  freedom." 

If  Lana  Turner  should  ever  decide  to  dye 
her  hair  "sky-blue-pink"  let  her  do  it.  It's 
her  business  what  she  does.  And  if  a  movie 
star  doesn't  answer  personally  every  phone 
call  from  some  good  friend,  they  are  not 
being  snooty.  Nobody  likes  to  live  in  a 
"glass  house"  all  the  time ! 

ERNIE  PARISELLA,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


FALSE  IMPRESSION 
£1.00 

I  know  that  many  people  back  in  the 
States  think  we're  pretty  backward  here  in 
Brazil,  and  I  can't  blame  them !  American 
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Screenland 


EDWARD  G.ROBINSON 

and 

LON  MCALLISTER 


The  RED  HOUSE 


Straight  from  the  pages  of  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  serial  and  the 
novel  that  thrilled  over7million  readers! 


JUDITH  ANDERSON  •  RORY  CALHOUN  •  ALLENE  ROBERTS  •  JULIE  LONDON 


From  the  novel  "THE  RED  HOUST'  Written  for  the  Screen  nn  i.rn  niwrn 
*  by  GEORGE  AENEW  CHAMBERLAIN  *    and  Directed  by    UtLlflttA  UMVtO 


Copyright  by  Thalia  Productions,  Inc.  •  Released  thru  United  Artists 
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A  Hair 

Make-Up" 

Created  for 
Your  :  Co\or  Type! 


vou!7beBlo«^     ll(l,r  color. 


Highlights  for  Eoery  Co/or  Type.. .  brown- 

ette,  brunette  and  redhead,  as  well  as  blonde! 
Choose  the  Marchand  rinse  shade  you  want  .  .  . 
dissolve  it  in  warm  water,  after  your  shampoo 
...then,  brush  or  pour  it  through  your  hair.  In  a 
jiffy,  dulling  soap  film  vanishes!  Your  hair  is 
softer  and  easier  to  manage,  lovelier  than  ever. 
More  Color  .  .  .  a  little  or  a  lot.  .Marchand's 
color  chart  tells  you  which  rinse  to  use  for  the 
effect  you  desire  for  your  hair.  If  gray  strands 
are  your  problem,  there's  a  shade  to  blend  them 
in  with  your  original  hair  color! 

Absolutely  Harmless  .  .  .  Marchand's  Rinse  is 
not  a  bleach,  not  a  permanent  dye.  It's  as  safe  to 
use  as  lemon  or  vinegar  and  washes  out  easily 
the  next  time  you  shampoo  your  hair. 

/Marchand's 

'  4   ■  "Make-Up" 

HAIR  RINSE 

6  RINSES  —  25c   •    2  RINSES-lOc 

P/ut  Tax 

By  the  Makers  r,j  Marchand's  Golden  Hair  Wash 


movies  have  given  them  the  impression  that 
the  women  look  and  dress  like  Carmen 
Miranda  and  the  men  have  nothing  to  do 
all  day  but  play  a  guitar  or  dance  the  samba 
—that  is.  of  course,  when  they  aren't  cool- 
ing off  in  the  shade  some  place  with  an 
oversized  "sombrero"  pulled  down  over 
their  f  aces.  It  s  ridiculous !  Rio  de  Janeiro 
is  one  of  the  most  modern  cities  in  the 
world.  Why,  if  anyone  w  alked  through  town 
in  a  "sombrero,"  people  would  stare  in 
amazement !  And  as  for  Carmen  Miranda's 
clothes,  the  only  time  you  see  anyone  dressed 
like  that  is  at  carnival  time.  Here  in  Rio 
women's  clothes  are  very  chic.  They  are 
mostly  hand-made  from  pure  silk  and  are 
usually  copied  from  French  and  American 
designs.  Hair  styles  are  ultra  modern  and 
nylons  are  the  rage. 

Bel.eve  it  or  not,  the  most  popular  form 
of  entertainment  is  the  movies — American 
movies,  though  there  are  also  many  fine 
Argentine.  Brazilian,  Mexican  and  Portu- 
gese fiims  shown.  Yes,  the  theaters  are  al- 
ways crowded,  especially  Friday  nights. 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  There  are  people 
willing  to  w^ait  in  long  lines,  only  to  find 
sometimes  they  must  stand  throughout  the 
performance  just  to  see  their  favorite  stars 
— Greer  Garson.  Ingrid  Bergman,  Clark 
Gable.  Vivien  Leigh.  Deanna  Durbin,  Betty 
Grable,  and  many,  many  others. 

So  how  about  it.  Hollywood?  Give  us  a 
break  by  showing  America  what  we  really 
look  like. 

VINCEY  EVANS,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 


ad.euture  films,  our  modern  stars  could 
learn  a  lot  by  a  visit  to  an  old-time  thriller 
that  reallv  was  thrilling. 

BABS  BEDFORD,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PRAISE  FOR  ANNE  BAXTER 
£1.00 

I  have  just  come  from  seeing  "The  Ra- 
zor's Edge,"  and  though  the  picture  didn't 
particularly  please  me,  Anne  Baxter  did.  So 
I  am  now  singing  the  praises  of  one  Anne 
Baxter  who  has  always  been  an  enjoyable 
treat  on  the  screen  in  such  pictures  as 
"Smoky,"  "Eve  of  St.  Mark."  and  "Angel 
on  My  Shoulder."  But  after  seeing  "The 
Razors  Edge."  I  think  she  has  really 
reached  the  top.  Her  few  scenes  in  the  pic- 
ture a.e  wortn  the  price  of  admission  aione. 
Her  expressions,  her  acting  and  her  warmth 
all  brought  together  made  the  part  of  So- 
phie memorable.  I'm  sure  few  actresses 
could  ha  e  bet*e-»H  it 

ROBERT  SORENSON,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


LEARN  FROM  OLD-TIME 
THRILLER 

£1.00 

Maybe  it  just  goes  to  show  I'm  an  old 
fogey,  but  I  can't  help  comparing  two  ad- 
venture movies  I  saw  recently. 

One  was  "Two  Years  Before  the  Mast," 
starring  Alan  Ladd.  For  a  change  he  wasn't 
so  wooden.  Not  a  bad  picture  at  all,  I 
thought,  until  I  saw  the  other  at  the  Mu- 
seum o,f  Mode'-n  Art.  That  was  -\  picture 
made  in  1926,  "The  Black  Pirate,"  starring 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Sr.  Despite  the  "corny" 
situations  and  technical  handicaps,  there 
simply  could  be  no  denying  that  "The  Black 
Pirate"  was  better! 

Maybe  before  they  start  on  their  newest 


NEW  SIDE  OF 
GEORGE  SANDERS 
£1.00 

George  Sanders  with  tears  in  his  eyes? 
So  the  cruel,  wicked,  cynical  George  is  hu- 
man, after  all !  As  the  plot  of  "Rage  in 
Heaven"  unfolded.  I  had  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty in  realizing  that  George  Sanders  was 
not  the  mentally  ill  patient  who  had  escaped 
from  an  institution.  I  was  afraid  to  have 
him  alone  in  the  woods  with  Ingrid  Berg- 
man. I  thought  him  insincere  when  he 
spoke  of  his  feelings  for  her.  Finally  I  had 
to  realize  that  he  was  the  true  and  wholly 
understanding  friend  of  both  Ingrid  and 
Bob  Montgomery  in  this  intensely  interest- 
ing story. 

Let's  have  some  more  sympathetic  parts 
for  George.  Here  is  a  new7  side  of  him 
that  I,  for  one.  have  never  seen. 

-  EMILIE  VAUGHAN,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


FAVORITE  OF  ALL  AGES 
£1.00 

A  few  years  ago  I  paused  at  the  record 
counter  of  a  large  department  store  to  hear 
(Please  turn  to  page  19) 


exctic  in  sparkling  sequined  veil,  with  "best-dressed"  Clark  Cable. 


1  1 


S  f :  R  E  E  N  L  A  N  I) 


KERR  RHYMES  WITH  STAR 


An  Eagle-Lion  Films  Release 

SCREENIAND 


Diana  Lynn's  trick  for  perfume 
enchantment-,  below,  is  to  hide 
a  small  piece  of  perfumed  cot- 
ton behind  her  lapel  pin.  At 
right,  try  sewing  your  favorite 
sachet  in  the  waistband  of  your 
skirt  to  keep  an  aura  of  fra- 
grance about  you.  Diana  carries 
a  small  perfume  vial  with  her 
always  for  hasty  touch-ups.  It's 
smart  to  use  an  atomizer  when 
applying  your  perfume  at  home, 
because  then  the  perfume  goes 
on  more  evenly.  See  Diana  next 
in  "Easy  Come,   Easy  Co." 


Exclusive  photos  by 
Bud  Fraker,  Paramount 


YOU  ARE 


Choose  your  perfume  to  please 

the  men  in  your  life 

By  Claire  Finucane 


THERE  are  so  many  girls  who  cling  to  one  per- 
fume year  in  and  year  out  and  never  discover 
whether  it  suits  them  or  not.  Not  so  with 
fashion  loveiies  in  Hollywood.  They  wear  various 
scents,  and  here's  Diana  Lynn  to  show  you  how  to 
use  your  perfumes  so  they  will  do  the  most  good. 
But  first  a  little  about  selecting  the  right  fragrance 
for  just  you. 

Some  girls  like  to  traipse  around  to  perfume 
counters  and  squirt  about  ten  different  delightful 
fragrances  around  themselves,  which  may  be  a  good 
way  if  at  the  end  of  the  spree  they  can  remember 
them  all.  Others  like  the  perfume  some  friend  uses 
and  that's  a  good  method  for  decision.  But  the  best 
test  of  all  is  to  try  your  perfume  out  on  your  men. 

Let's  say  the  perfume  you've  found  in  the  store 
or  the  one  your  friend  uses  is  your  choice.  Try  wear- 
ing it  on  date  night.  Let  {Please  turn  to  page  18) 
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HARRY  CAREY  •  BRUCE  CABOT  •  IRENE  RICH  •  LEE  DIXON 

STEPHEN  GRANT    •    TOM  POWERS    •    PAUL  HURST 

S;a:  James  Edward  Grant  •  A  JOHN  WAYNE  PRODUCTION 

A  REPUBLIC  PICTURE 
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BASY 
7  DAY  TEST  i 


DO  YOU  WANT 

LONGER  HAIR? 

THEN  SURELY  TRY  THIS  PROVEN 
EASY  SYSTEM  ON  YOUR  HAIR 


Helps  Prevent  Brittle  Ends  Breaking  Off! 

•  Hair  May  Get  Longer 

■when  scalp  and  hair  conditions  are  normal  and 
the  dry,  brittle,  breaking  off  hair  can  be  retarded 
by  supplementing  the  natural  hair  oils,  it  has  a 
chance  to  get  longer  and  much  more  beautiful. 
Just  try  the  easy  JUELENE  System  7  days  and 
let  your  mirror  prove  results.  Your  money  back 
if  not  delighted.  See  if  Juelene's  tendency  to  help 
your  hair  to  become  softer,  silkier,  more  lustrous 
than  it  has  been  before — in  just  one  short  week 
helps  your  hair  gain  its  normal  beauty, 

O  BRUNETTES,  BLONDES,  TITIANS! 

Just  try  this  System  on  your  HAIR  seven 
days  and  see  if  you  are  really  enjoying  the 
pleasure  of  LONGER  HAIR  that  so  often 
captures  Love  and  Romance  for  you. 

•  Send  No  Money! 

Just  mail  the  convenient  introductory  coupon.  Take 
advantage  of  this  Fully  Guaranteed  Introductory 
Offer  today,  and  know  at  last  the  happiness  of  pos- 
sessing really  lovelier  hair  and  be  envied  by  so  many. 
JUEL  COMPANY,  4727  N.  Damen,  Chicago  25,  Illinois 

rWicHz  JMi,  INTRODUCTORY  COUPON!1' 

JUEL  COMPANY,  Dept.  C-602, 
4727  North  Damen,  Chicago  25,  III. 

Yes,  I  want  easy-to-manage,  longer  hair.  I  will  try  the  | 
JUELENE  SYSTEM  for  7  days.  If  my  mirror  doesn't  | 
enow  satisfactory  results.  1  will  ask  for  my  money  back.  , 

□  I  am  enclosing  $1.00. 

□  Send  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage. 
JUELENE  Comes  in  2  Forms 

D  POMADE        □  LIQUID 


NAME. 


ADDRESS.. 
CITY. 


J_  6fey  0»r  Customers  Participate  in  Gifts  "% 
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the  delightful  scent  waft  through  the  air 
and  if  your  beau  makes  a  favorable  com- 
ment, be  sure  to  take  heed  and  follow  his 
advice — after  all,  he's  the  one  you  want 
to  please,  is  he  not?  Next  date,  try  a  dif- 
ferent fragrance  and  then  watch  his  reac- 
tion to  that  one.  If  he  likes  them  both, 
then  alternate  them.  And  if  you  date  lots 
of  lucky  fellows,  label  your  bottles  "Bob," 
"Joe,"  or  "Tom,"  then  you  won't  get 
mixed  up  about  which  one  likes  which. 

When  you  are  settled  on  the  perfumes 
you  want  to  wear,  you'll  probably  want 
to  keep  the  heavenly  aroma  about  you 
until  your  evening  of  fun  is  over.  Of 
course,  your  best  bet  is  to  carry  one  of 
those  handy  perfume  vials  around  with 
you — you  know,  the  purse  size  that  you 
can  fill  from  your  favorite  large  bottle. 
However,  if  you  haven't  one,  put  some  of 
the  precious  liquid  on  a  small  piece  of 
cotton  and  attach  it  to  your  slip  or  in 
your  bra,  making  sure  the  outer  layer  of 
cotton  isn't  wet,  because  it  might  discolor 
your  underthings.  Or,  you  can  sew  tiny 
sachets  in  the  hemline  of  your  slip  and 
the  pleasant  aroma  will  stay  and  stay.  A 
few  drops  of  perfume  or  toilet  water  in 
your  shampoo  rinse  will  help  to  carry  the 
fragrant  theme  through,  then  a  little  bit 
around  the  hairline  before  you  go  out  and 
you  are  all  set.  There  is  one  thing  I  must 
warn  you  about,  however — don't  overdo 
a  good  thing.  Use  your  perfume  slightly 
and  only  one  scent  at  a  time  or  you  will 


seem  like  a  walking  perfume  factory  and 
that  won't  do  at  all. 

Always  use  an  atomizer.  First,  because 
it  really  makes  you  feel  luxurious  to  sit 
at  your  dressing  table  and  spray  on  the 
sweet-smelling  stuff  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause you  can  apply  your  perfume  more 
evenly  that  way.  When  you  are  finished 
spray  a  little  more  on  each  fingertip,  just 
for  a  final  touch  of  luxury. 

Perhaps  I  shouldn't  say  this,  for  you 
probably  never  do.  But  if  your  dress  is 
in  need  of  cleaning,  please  don't  try  to 
finesse  the  cleaning  by  using  perfume. 
It  won't  work,  for  even  though  you  may 
not  notice  it,  everyone  else  will  and  the 
effect  is  terrific — terrifically  bad.  Wear  a 
fresh  frilly  blouse  and  skirt  on  your  big 
date  when  your  date  dresses  need  clean- 
ing and  then  you  can  be  sure  not  to 
offend. 

Just  a  word  about  various  scents  and 
when  to  wear  them  before  signing  off.  Al- 
though you  may  think  differently  and  be 
just  as  right  as  rain,  I  like  floral  scented 
toilet  waters  in  the  morning  after  shower- 
ing because  they  make  me  feel  full  of  pep. 
Then  during  the  day  I  keep  a  little  per- 
fume stick  in  my  desk  drawer  and  when 
I  need  a  little  refresher,  I  use  some  of 
that.  But  toward  evening,  I  go  for  those 
exotic  aromas  that  are  supposed  to  send 
all  men  tp  their  doom.  Maybe  if  you  try 
using  your  perfume  like  this,  it  will  have 
just  that  effect.  At  least,  I  hope  so. 


\/„  OA- 


Vera  Hruba  Ralston,  in  a  dazzling  green  and  white  diagonal  striped  dress,  would  add  glamor  to  any 
farm  scene.  Her  next  picture  for  Republic  is  "Wyoming"  with  William  Elliott  and  John  Carroll. 

SCREENLAND 


Fans'  Forum 

Continued  from  page  14 

the  MacDonald-Eddy  recording  of  "Indian 
Love  Call."  When  the  record  stopped,  I 
heard  a  deep  sigh,  and  "Aren't  they  won- 
derful!" That  came  from  a  lovely  little 
grey-haired  lady  old  enough  to  be  my 
grandmother.  In  talking  with  her  I  learned 
that  she  had  seen  "Naughty  Marietta"  sev- 
eral times  in  the  local  theaters,  just  as  I 
had.  The  picture  was  almost  five  years  old 
at  that  time. 

Recently  my  young  sister-in-law  came 
running  in  to  tell  me  about  a  most  wonder- 
ful movie  she  had  seen.  I  expected  to  hear 
about  one  of  her  current  heroes,  like  Van 
Johnson  or  Frank  Sinatra.  She  had  seen 
"Naughty  Marietta"  and  was  raving  about 
Nelson  Eddy  and  Jeanette  MacDonald! 

My  small  daughter  is  five  years  old.  She 
has  never  seen  Nelson  Eddy  in  a  movie, 
but  while  he  was  on  the  air,  she  listened  to 
his  program  nearly  every  Sunday  afternoon. 

Now  tell  me  this.  When  movie  stars  can 
appeal  to  all  ages  like  this,  why  don't  we 
see  more  of  them  on  the  screen?  Is  it  a 
shortage  of  suitable  stories,  negligence  on 
the  part  of  producers,  or  some  other  reasdn? 

MRS.  THOMAS  P.  HOWARD,  Hereford,  Tex. 


LIMELIGHT  CLIFTON  WEBB 
£1.00 

Perhaps  it  was  the  propitious  time  to 
see  the  movie  that  made  me  appreciate  the 
role  and  performance  of  the  bachelor  uncle, 
Elliott  Temple  ton,  as  played  by  Clifton 
Webb  in  "The  Razor's  Edge."  Perhaps  it 
was  because  he  was  the  only  character,  in 
my  opinion,  that  truly  emerged  in  either  the 
book  or  the  movie,  but  for  me,  he  stole  the 
show.  Even  in  his  rather  embarrassing  last 
scene,  his  ironic  death-bed  act,  I  was  con- 
vinced he  was  a  flesh-and-blood  character, 
not  just  a  fiction-figment.  The  film  showed 
in  our  town  during  the  gala  holiday  season 
and  it  supported  my  belief  (and  what  per- 
son doesn't  like  their  convictions  support- 
ed?) that  if  you  let  yourself  become  inane 
enough,  society,  no  matter  on  what  plane, 
can  rule  you.  It  made  me  want  to  go  home 
and  hibernate  for  the  rest  of  the  winter  and 
get  down  to  honest-to-goodness  hard  work, 
for  it  has  been  my  humble  observation  that 
social  butterflies  are  about  the  same  in 
Podunk  Center  as  in  Paris. 

It  was  evident  throughout  the  movie  that 
Clifton  Webb  was  the  one  who  drew  the 


Vera,  during  recent  visit  in  New  York,  fills 
a  guest  spot  on  Maggie  McNellis'  radio  show. 


"That  April  shower 
won't  bring  you  -flowers  i 


I EAVES  YOU  whistle-clean  and  sweet— a 
*  refreshing  shower  like  that.  But  don't 
stop  there,  honey.  Think  of  your  future 
charm! 

Remember,  your  bath  washes  away  past 
perspiration,  but  Mum  protects  under- 
arms against  risk  of  odor  to  come. 


Product  of  Bristol-Myers 


So  follow  up  your  bath  with  safe,  de- 
pendable Mum.  That's  the  way  so  many 
popular  girls  win  bouquets  zaAfaep  a  beau 
enamored. 

r>  better  because  its  Safe 

1.  Safe  for  skin.  No  irritating  crystals. 
Snow-white  Mum  is  gentle,  harmless  to 
skin. 

2.  Safe  for  clothes.  No  harsh  ingredients 
in  Mum  to  rot  or  discolor  fine  fabrics. 

3.  Safe  for  charm.  Mum  gives  sure  pro- 
tection against  underarm  odor  all  day  or 
evening. 

Mum  is  economical,  too.  Doesn't  dry  out 
in  the  jar— stays  smooth  and  creamy.  Quick, 
easy  to  use— even  after  you're  dressed. 

•        •  • 
For  Sanitary  Napkins— Mum  is  gende,  safe, 
dependable  .  .  .  ideal  for  this  use,  too. 


SCREENLAND 
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More  Dates-More  FUN! 


—says  Barbra  Whiffemore 
of  East  Lansing 
Michigan 


"I  was  a  social 
blackout,"  says 
Barbra  Whitte- 
more,  "a  fat  girl 
in  a  college  town. 
But  the  DuBarry 
Success  Course 
changed  all  that  I" 
Now  she's  a  slim, 
trim  beauty,  with 
a  smooth  lovely 
skin.  Result :  more 
dates,  more  fun  : 
than  ever  be-  i 
fore  for  Bar-  J 
bra.  "The  S 
Course,"  she 
says,  "was 
worth  its  cost 
tentimesover." 


Be  the  woman  you  want  to  be! 

Unhappy  about  your  looks?  The  DuBarry  Suc- 
cess Course  shows  you,  right  at  home,  how  to 
lose  or  gain  weight,  remodel  your  figure,  have 
.  a  smooth,  glowing  skin,  style  your  hair,  use 
make-up  for  glamour,  be  at  your  best.  It's  ex- 
citing and  it's  fun.  You  follow  the  same  meth- 
ods taught  by  Ann  Delafield  at  the  famous 
Richard  Hudnut  Salon,  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Top  Secrets  from  Ann  Del- 
afield— 13  wonder- working 
ways  to  help  you  have  a 
lovelier  face  and  figure. 

Your  Face,  Your  Figure  and 
Your  Future  —  the  thrilling 
story  of  the  DuBarry  Suc- 
cess Course.  How  it  works, 
what  it  has  done  for  more 
than  300,000  others,  what  it 
can  do  for  you. 

Send  Coupon  NOW! 

DuBARRY  SUCCESS  COURSE 

Ann  Delafield,  Directing 
W" 

Guaranteed  by  ^ 
Good  Housekeeping  j 


1 


Richard  Hudnut  Salon 

Dept.  Hlinr,.  693  Fifth  A.e. 
New  York  22,  New  York 

Please  send  me,  free,  the  two  booklets:  "Top  Secrets 
from  Ann  Delafield,"  and  "Your  Face,  Your  Figure  and 
Your  Future.'* 
Miss 

Mrs  


most  self-enjoyment  from  his  work.  He 
loved  every  minute  of  being  Elliott  Tem- 
pleton.  Of  course,  this  is  due  to  the  char- 
acter he  is  portraying  as  opposed  to  the 
more  serious  one  of  Larry,  Isabel,  and  So- 
phie, to  mention  the  more  important  ones. 
It  was  always  a  treat  to  me  when  Clifton 
Webb  came  chatting  onto  the  screen  in  his 
delightfully  urbane  clothes,  and  his  ridicu- 
lously amusing  air  of  sophistication.  But 
even  though  he  had  the  advantage  of  being 
the  light  touch  to  a  heavy  drama  (that 
never  really  revealed  its  message),  I  think 
his  background  of  theater  and  his  delight- 
ful talents  have  shown  up  to  snatch  the 
limelight  in  a  "star-dusted"  movie.  I,  for 
one,  am  ready  with  my  hearty  congratula- 
tions for  a  charming  performance,  and  will 
be  happy  if  some  Hollywood  director  ma- 
gically pulls  him  out  of  the  proverbial  hat 
for  another  show,  but  soon. 

MARJORY  BASSETT,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 


PETITION  FOR  PARTITION 
#1.00 

After  many  troubled  years  of  movie-go- 
ing, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what 
theaters  need  is  to  be  divided  into  sections 
— a  section  for  children  where  they  can 
freely  romp,  squirm,  giggle,  whimper  and 
swap  seats  to  their  hearts'  content ;  a  sec- 
tion for  eaters  in  which  to'  chomp,  rustle 
cellophane  bags,  crack  peanuts,  and  smack 
in  gay  abandon — with  their  kind;  a  section 
for  talkers ;  a  section  for  smokers ;  a  sec- 
tion for  neckers.  And  then — a  section  re- 
served exclusively  for  those  who  came  to 
see  the  picture  !  Utopia ! 

DAISY  CHAPMAN,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

CONTESTED  BEAUTY 
#1.00 

After  reading  Lupton  A.  Wilkinson's 
choice  of  the  seven  most  beautiful  women 


Street- 


City  Zone  State  . 

•cceplif  lor  ittirtlslif  la  publications  il  the  AairlcM  Miileil  AsMclatill 


Here's  Betty  "Legs"  Crable  as  her  fans  like  to  see  her — rehearsing  dance  number  for 
the  new  20th  Century-Fox  Technicolor  musical  extravaganza,  "Mother  Wore  Tights." 
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GIRLS !  Want 
quick  curls  ? 


WHAT  girl  doesn't  want  quick  curls 
these  days!  Especially  when  that 
favorite  fella  gives  you  a  call  at  the  last 
minute.  With  New  Wildroot  Hair  Set  you 
can  set  that  favorite  hair- 
do in  less  time.  It's  abso- 
lutely tops  for  quick  good 
grooming  that's  so  im- 
portant these  days.  New 
Wildroot  Hair  Set  con- 
tains processed  Lanolin. 
Leaves  any  textureofhair 
soft,  natural-looking,  and 
at  its  lovely  best.  Re- 
places old-fashioned 
thick  gummy  wave  sets. 
Light  bodied.  Faster  dry- 
ing. Lets  you  style  your 
favorite  hair-do  at  home 
quickly,  without  fuss  or 
disappointment. 


NEW  WILDROOT  HAIR  SET 


64 


ACTUAL  PHOTOS  of  the 
Favorite  WESTERN  STARS 

Bg Sg  Including  Sunset  Carson,  Gene 
Autry,  Tex  Hitter,  "Wild  Bill" 
Elliott,  Bob  Steele,  Bill  "Hop- 
along"  Boyd  and  many  others. 
Action  poses,  portraits,  and 
on  horseback. 

50c 

FOR   THE  COMPLETE 
SET  OF  64 

Catalog  of  100's  of  stars  with 
first  order. 

Hoy  Rogers 

Sfewart-Croxton  Studios,  Dept.  HS-16,  1408  West- 
wood    Blvd.,    West    Los    Angeles    24,  California. 


finest  Rubber  H**!***00 


on  the  screen,  I  found  myself  disagreeing 
wholeheartedly  on  Anna  Lee,  Frances  Dee, 
Uona  Massey  and  Virginia  Bruce.  How- 
ever, I  do  agree  on  his  choosing  Joan  Fon- 
taine, Vivien  Lei^h  and  Madeleine  Carroll, 
for  they  are  lovely.  Alongside  these  beau- 
ties I  would  put  the  most  beautiful  of  them 
all,  the  one  and  only  incomparable  Ingrid 
Bergman,  and  also  Greta  Garbo,  Merle 
Oberon  and  Linda  Darnell.  With  the  ra- 
diant Miss  Bergman  reigning  as  Queen, 
these  are  the  seven  most  beautiful  women, 
not  only  on  the  screen,  but  in  the  world. 

VIVIAN  ROSENBORG,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


JUST  FANCY  WORDS? 
#1.00 

I  seem. to  remember  a  lot  of  fancy  words 
about  the  rosy  post-war  era  when  all  actors 
returned  from  the  war  would  have  a  chance 
to  achieve  greater  heights  of  stardom  than 
they  had  ever  known.  Hollywood  was  go- 
ing to  welcome  them  with  open  arms,  cast 
them  in  suitable  vehicles,  and  bring  them 
before  the  American  public,  giving  that 
critical  audience  the  chance'  to  decide  the 
fate  of  these  former  stars. 

However,  one  of  my  favorite  actors  is 
conspicuous  by  his  absence.  It's  been  about 
three  years  since  he  was  medically  dis- 
charged from  the  Coast  Guard,  but  not  one 
picture  has  he  made.  And,  doggone  it,  I 
miss  the  guy ! 

Well,  peace  has  come.  The  boys  have  re- 
turned to  Smithville,  to  Podunk,  yes,  and  to 
Hollywood.  Some  have  returned  to  enjoy 
the  success  they  dreamed  about  during  the 
long  bitter  months  overseas. 

How  about  giving  the  young  people  of 
today  a  chance  to  know  and  love  the  Rich- 
ard Cromwell  we  all  adored  yesterday?  He 
has  the  clean-cut,  wholesome  look  and  the 
boyish  sincerity  that  the  American  public 
is  clamoring  for  and  he  would,  if  given  the 
chance,  equal  and  far  surpass  the  newer, 
less-experienced  actors  who  are  winning 
fame  today. 

All  in  favor  of  Dick  Cromwell's  return 
to  the  screen,  say  "Aye !" 

JEAN  M.  LEISKE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


"super"  casts,  "hooper"  casts,  and  "dooper" 
casts.  Why  doesn't  some  producer  put  out 
shorter  pictures  with  fewer  people? 

For  instance,  how  about  a  series  of,  say, 
three  30-minute  pictures,  run  consecutively, 
instead  of  one  90-minute  picture? 

Couldn't  be  popular?  Why  not?  What 
were  "Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis"  and  "Flesh 
and  Fantasy"  but  a  series  of  non-related 
incidents,  excellent  in  themselves,  illogically 
linked  together  in  a  concession  to  the  so- 
called  popular  taste? 

As  for  reducing  the  size  of  casts,  why 
doesn't  some  producer  induce  Cornelia  Otis 
Skinner  or  Ruth  Draper  to  do  an  hour  or 
even  a  90-minute  series  of  their  famous 
character  sketches? 

JAMES  L.  CAREY,  Chicago,  111. 


SHORTER  FILMS 
#1.00 

We  hear  so  much  nowadays  of  longer 
pictures   and  innumerable   films  boasting 


ALL  PROFIT 
Honorable  Mention 

A  big  executive  of  a  movie  company 
declared  that  profits  for  1946  would  be  in 
the  super-colossal  class.  Figuratively  speak- 
ing that  means  about  $130,000,000  with  di- 
vidends probably  around  $42,000,000.  I  feel 
as  though  I  represent  part  of  that  Holly- 
wood income.  And  I  consider  the  cost  of 
my  theater  ticket  a  worthwhile  investment 
when  a  melodrama  like  "Cloak  and  Dag- 
ger" is  offered. 

This  is  one  movie  that  is  exactly  what 
the  title  promises.  The  camera  work  and 
background  music  are  suitably  sinister. 
Tenseness,  excitement,  glamor  and  sex  are 
professionally  blended  to  order  for  Gary 
Cooper  and  Britain's  Lilli  Palmer  who 
makes  her  Hollywood  debut  an  impressive 
one. 

As  far  as  genuine  ability  is  concerned,  a 
realistic  touch  is  added  to  "Cloak  and  Dag- 
ger" by  the  oustanding  performance  of  Vla- 
dimir Sokoloff,  as  the  frightened,  tortured 
little  Dr.  Polda.  Some  of  the  best  scenes 
concern  the  scientists  portrayed  in  this  film. 
Punch  and  plausibility  is  heightened  by 
Helene  Thimig,  as  the  hunted  elderly  wom- 
an scientist,  who  takes  second  place  acting 
honors. 

When  more  films  with  well-written  dia- 
logue, generous  helpings  of  suspense  and  a 
story  that  keeps  the  action  moving  at  a 
swift  and  engrossing  pace,  such  as  "Cloak 
and  Dagger,"  appear,  then  I  won't  mind 
adding  further  to  Hollywood's  pot  of  gold. 

JOSEPH  C.  SALAK,  Chicago,  III. 


Reconciliation:  after  their  six-month  trial  separation,  Linda  Darnell  and  Peverell  Marley 
will  try  to  make  a  go  of  their  marriage  as  soon  as  Linda  finishes  "Forever  Amber." 
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Up-to-the-minute  news  about  beauty 
to  help  you  to  a  lovely  spring 


Revlon  does  it  again  with  "Certainly  Red" 
and  "Quiet  Pink"  for  lips  and  fingertips. 

THERE  are  lots  of  new  items  on  the 
market  this  spring  to  make  a  love- 
lier you.  Starting  at  the  top,  there's 
the  new  Hughes  "all-a-round"  brush  that 
Andrea  King  thinks  is  a  dandy.  The  bris- 
tles are  long  and  your  scalp  will  tingle 
pleasantly  after  your  daily  brushing. 

For  a  spring  blush  to  your  complexion, 
Woodbury's  new  "Fiesta"  Matched 
Make-up  is  just  the  thing.  The  powder 
is  a  new-new  shade  and  the  matching 
lipstick  and  rouge  are  -i  true  red  without 
any  blue  in  them.  Woodbury  got  the 
name  "Fiesta"  from  the  motion  picture 
of  that  name  which  stars  glamor  gal 
Esther  Williams  and  Cyd  Charisse.  You'll 
like  the  picture  as  well  as  the  makeup. 
Leave  it  to  Revlon  to  set  the  pace  for 


All  in  one  and  it  matches.  Fiesta — 
a  real  red  makeup  by  Woodbury. 

fingernail  fashion.  This  time  the  sensa- 
tions are  "Quiet  Pink,"  a  soft,  dusky  pink- 
velvet  tone  which  goes  lovely  with  pas- 
tels, and  "Certainly  Red,"  a  clear  red-red 
for  those  who  want  bright  color.  We 
think  both  make  excellent  compliments 
for  new  spring  clothes.  There  are  flatter- 
ing lipsticks  to  match.  Revlon  also  has  a 
new  "Natural"  lipstick  which  they  didn't 
have  before,  and  it's  a  match  for  the 
natural  polish  which  has  been  a  popular 
color  for  years. 

If  you're  looking  about  for  a  new  per- 
fume, Shulton's  Desert  Flower  is  a  de- 
lightful bewitching  fragrance,  which  we 
understand  was  inspired  by  the  haunting 
beauty  of  the  American  desert.  Sounds 
exotic,  doesn't  it? 


isn't  come  by  accidentally,  Lamby 

You  achieve  it  only  by 
paying  close  attention  to  the 
little  details  of  grooming  .  .  . 
The  prettiest  hair-do,  for  instance, 
can  go  limp  around  the  edges  fast 
— if  you  don't  anchor  it  with 
Bob  Pins  that  have  a  Stronger  Grip. 
And  that  means  DeLong  Bob  Pins. 

Stronger  Grip 

Won  't  Slip  Out 

They're  made  of  high-carbon  steel  so  they 
can't  slip  and  slide  and  they  keep  their 
snap  and  shape  indeBnitely. 


Quality  ^Manufacturers  for  Over  50  years 

BOB  PINS        HAIR  PINS        SAFETY  PINS 

SNAPS  PINS 
HOOKS  a  EYES  HOOK  &  EYE  TAPES 

SANITARY  BELTS 


Screen  land 
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Silent  screen  star  Charlie  Farrell — some  of 
you  will  remember  him  with  Janet  Caynor 
in  "Seventh  Heaven"  and  other  oldies — is 
host-owner  of  the  Palm  Springs  Racquet 
Club.  Charlie  is  seen,  below,  with  Cary 
Grant  and  Spencer  Tracy.  Right,  Cary  and 
William  Powell  enjoy  a  pool-side  al  fresco. 
Center  below,  host  Farrell  huddles  with 
Paul  Lukas,  wearing  white  visor,  and 
Spence  Tracy  after  a  fast  set.  Bottom  of 
page,  Ken  Murray  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
gar Bergen.  Lower  right,  camera-shy  Tra- 
cy tries  to  out-stare  the  camera  man. 


Photos  by  Bernard  of  Hollywood 


If  s  a  Racquet — the  Palm 
Spring  Racquet  Club, 

that  is — popular  winter 
resort  of  the  movie  colony 
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HERE  HE  WAS,  trying  to  get  away 
from  an  attractive  and  popular 
girl  whom  he  had  spent  half  an  evening 
trying  to  meet. 

She,  happy  in  his  arms,  was  uncon- 
scious of  it  all  until  he  led  her  to  a  seat, 
excused  himself  abruptly,  and  walked 
out  of  her  life  forever.  She  was  hurt  and 
puzzled;  hurt  because  she  was  begin- 
ning to  like  him  immensely;  puzzled 
because  she  was  not  accustomed  to 
being  treated  that  way  by  any  man. 

And,  ordinarily,  she  wouldn't  have 
been  so  treated,  but  tonight  it  was  a 
different  matter  .  .  .  for  a  reason*  that 
she  would  be  the  last  to  suspect. 

//  Could  Be  You 

That's  what  often  happens  to  a  girl 
when  she  gets  careless  .  .  .  could  happen 
to  you.  Anybody — you  included — can 
have  halitosis  (unpleasant  breath)  :  at 
some  time  or  other  without  realizing  it. 


When  you  do  offend  this  way  you  may 
find  yourself  on  the  social  black-list. 
Bad  news  like  this  travels  fast,  and  is 
hard  to  live  down. 

Ask  Yourself  This 

Isn't- it  foolish  to  take  chances  when 
Listerine  Antiseptic  offers  such  a  simple, 
wholly  delightful  precaution?  Simply 
rinse' the  mouth  with  it  before  any  date 
where  you  want  to  be  at  your  best.  Al- 
most at  once  your  breath  becomes 
fresher,  sweeter,  less  likely  to  offend. 

While  some  cases  of  halitosis  are  of 
systemic  origin,  most  cases,  say  some 
authorities,  are  due  to  the  bacterial  fer- 
mentation of  tiny  food  particles  cling- 
ing to  mouth  surfaces.  Listerine  Anti- 
septic quickly  halts  such  fermentation, 
then  overcomes  the  odors  fermentation 
causes. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Before  any  date     LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC  for  oral  hygiene 
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".  .  .  a  filly  that 
doesn't  tame 
easy .  .  .  long- 
limbed  and  deep 
through  the  heart!" 


...GLENN  LANGAN  *  HELEN  WALKER 

JAMES  GLEASON  •  HENRY  STEPHENSON  •  MARGARET  BANNERMAN  •  ETHEL  GRIFHES  -TOMMY  COOK 


•reded  fey 


BRUCE  HUMBERSTONE  •  ^  >,  ROBERT  BASSLER 
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By  Kate  Hoiliaoy 


BY  THE  time  you  read  this,  Bonita 
Granville  will  be  Mrs.  J.  Devereaux 
Wrather,  Jr.,  and  very  happy  about 
the  whole  thing.  There  will  have  been  a 
small,  private  ceremony,  attended  only 
by  the  families  of  the  bride  and  groom, 
and  a  reception  afterwards  at  which  a 
limited  number  of  the  newlyweds'  friends 
made  very  merry.  The  group  will  also 
have  been  happy  about  the  whole  thing. 

The  marriage  of  "Bunny"  and  Jack 
(you  know  you  couldn't  possibly  go 
around  calling  a  guy  "J.  Devereaux!") 
culminates  something  pretty  rare  in  Hol- 
lywood, something  approximating  a  fairy 
tale  without  being  cpmy  about  it.  Bun- 
ny, of  course,  you  know  well.  You've 
seen  her  tiny  blondeness  bouncing 
through  movies  since  she  was  seven  years 
old.  You  remember  her  particularly  as 
the  totally  horrible  child  in  "These 
Three"  and  as  the  girl  who  was  whipped 
in  "Hitler's  Children."  You  will  see  her 
shortly  as  the  leading  lady  in  a  murder 
called  "The  Guilty,"  a  story  put  on  the 


screen  by  none  other  than  J.  Devereai 
Wrather.   "The  Guilty"  is  JackY  first 
attempt  .at  motion  picture  production. 
And  we  think  it  is  'going  to  be  the 
"sleeper"    of  the 
year. 

But  don't  make 
the  mistake  we 
did  about  Jack. 
You  see,  when  we 
heard  the  man 
was  a  producer, 
we  i  m  m  ediately 
got  a  mental  pic- 
ture of  a  middle- 
aged  gent  with  a 
big  cigar,  a  tough, 
chilly  character 
whose  only  aim  in 
life  was  to  snag  at 
at  least  seventeen 

million  from  his  screen  efforts.  That  was 
what  we  thought  bejore  we  met  Jack. 
When  we  took  our  first  gander  at  the 
gentleman,  we  (Please  turn  to  page  73) 

Don't  they  look  "in  love"?  Jack  Wrather, 
wealthy  Texas  oil  tycoon,  and  Bonita  share 
mutual  interests  in  pictures  on  this  page. 


Exclusive  photos  by  Jack  Albin 


Liili  Palmer  Harrison  is  an  accom- 
plished artist.  Above,  she  stands  beside 
a  self-portrait  in  oils.  You  saw  the 
lovely  lady  opposite  Gary  Cooper  in 
"Cloak  and  Dagger,"  her  first  Ameri- 
can movie,  released  by  Warner  Bros. 


YOUR  first  impression,  when  you  en- 
ter the  home  of  Rex  Harrison  and 
his  wife,  Lilli  Palmer,  is  that  this 
is  just  the  kind  of  home  you've  always 
imagined  a  movie  star  lives  or  should 
live  in.  It  has  an  air  of  gracious  living 
about  it,  which  you  usually  get  only  in 
movie  versions  of  the  way  in  which  cul- 
tured people  are  supposed  to  live.  It's 
a  white,  two-storied  home  in  Holmby 
Hills,  furnished  in  excellent  taste  in  Re- 
gency nineteenth  century  furniture. 

A  white  tufted  rug  covers  the  entire 
length  of  the  living  room  floor.  On  one 
side  of  the  room  is  a  piano;  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room  is  a  fireplace — not  one 
of  your  phoney  modern  humbug  affairs 
made  up  to  look  like  a  fireplace,  but  one 
that  burns  real  logs.  The  smell  of  the 


embers  is  still  in  the  air  as  you  enter. 
There  are  beamed  ceilings  and  white 
walls  on  which  you  notice  a  couple  of 
etchings  and  several  paintings,  mostly 
landscapes.  Looking  at  them  more  close- 
ly, you  discover  that  two  of  the  land- 
scapes— one  of  an  olive  orchard  at  La 
Quinta  and  one  of  Lake  Arrowhead — are 
by  Lilli  Palmer. 

A  few  moments  later  she  and  Rex 
come  hurrying  into  the  house.  Laugh- 
ingly, he  apologizes.  "Pardon  my  beard," 
he  says,  as  you  take  in  the  strange  new 
growth  on  his  face.  "I've  been  testing 
for  a  dual  role  in  'The  Ghost  and  Mrs. 
Muir.'  I  play  the  ghost  of  a  sea  captain 
of  about  the  year  1890,  and  his  gay, 
villainous  cousin,  so  the  studio  has  been 
testing  me  both  with  and  without  a 
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front-row  seotota 


like  having  o 


beard.  Probably  111  end  up  playing  one 
of  the  roles  without  a  beard,  and  the 
other  with  one." 

We  walked  through  the  sun  room  with 
its  huge  French  windows  out  to  a  pleas- 
ant table  set  up  in  the  covered  brick 
terrace.  An  unobtrusive  houseman,  Wil- 
liam, quietly  brought  food  to  the  table 
while  we  continued  to  chat.  In  a 
screened  crib  on  the  lawn  I  caught  a 
faint  glimpse  of  Master  Carey,  the  Har- 
risons' two  and  a  half  year  old  son,  stir- 
ring slightly  in  his  sleep. 


"The  newspapers  have  been  saying," 
I  told  lilli,  "that  Rex  is  opposed  to  your 
career  and  wants  you  to  give  up  acting. 
Is  that  true?"  (Actually  the  newspapers 
had  gone  even  farther  than  that.  One 
columnist  had  printed  the  surmise  that 
the  Harrisons  were  on  the  verge  of  » 
separation  be-    (Please  turn  to  page  80) 

Following  his  smash  success  in  "Anna  and  the 
King  of  Siam,"  Rex  Harrison  co-srars  with  Gene 
Tierney  in  "The  Ghost  and  Mrs.  Muir,"  for  20th 
Century -Fox,  Rex  and  wife  Lilli,  pictured  here 
at  home,  co-starred  in  "Notorious  Gentleman." 


temember  when  Jane  Withers  was  the  bad  little  brat  of  so  many  Fox  films?  She  was  the  tomboy  type,  while  Shirley  Temple  was  all  sweetness  and 
rhese  doseaps  show  the  movie  ages  of  janie  from  hid  days  up  to  date.  Today,  she's  starring  in  the  Pine-Thomas  production,  "Danger  Street,"  for  Paramount. 


SHE'S 


Just  turned  twenty,  Janie  has  been 


i  ._  -• 

forking  in  pictures  since  she  was  four, 

has  amassed  a  fortune,  stays  unspoiled 


NOW 


ANYBODY  who  denies  Jane  Withers 
is  a  big  girl  now  will  have  to  argue 
it  out  with  Janie  herself.  On  per- 
sonal appearance  tours,  doesn't  she  sing 
a  song  about   how  grown-up  she  is? 
Hasn't  she  a  list  of  beaux  as  long  as  your 
arm?    Hasn't  she  just  turned 
twenty? 

Of  course.  Jane  isn't  the  usu- 
al   just-turned-twenty.  She's 
been  working  in  pictures  since 
she  was  four,  has  amassed  a 
fortune  and  lives  on  a  five-acre 
estate  that  has  all  the  aspects 
of  a  production.  So  perhaps  you 
could  say  that  Jane's  a  para- 
dox.   She    was    grown-up    when  she 
clutched    her    first    pay-check    in  her 
chubby  little  fist.   And,  at  just-turned- 
twenty,  she's  as  much  a  child  as  the  most 
unsophisticated,  sheltered  girl  who  lives 
in  any  well-to-do  family  in  any  American 
town. 

There  are  just  the  same  wiener  roasts 
and  bonfires  at  the  beach,  snacks  at 
drive-ins  and  dancing  at  the  crowd's 
favorite  night  club.  But,  instead  of 
names  you  never  heard  of.  they're  names 
everybody  knows.  Perhaps,  among  oth- 
ers, it's  Farley  Granger,  Diana  Lynn, 
Henry  Willson,  John  Dall,  Loren  Tyn- 
dall,  Lonnie  McCallister,  Freddie  Bar- 
tholomew,       (Please  turn  to  page  67) 


WHAT  NOW, 


SUPPOSING  you  were  Van 
Johnson?  Supposing  you  had 
tasted  all  the  frosting  on  the 
cake?  Supposing  you  were  wealthy, 
famous,  had  hit  the  top  of  your 
profession,  had  just  married  the 
woman  you  love?  What  would  be 
new  to  you?  To  what  could  you 
look  forward?  The  future  might 
loom  golden  in  the  sun — but  in  how 
much  sunshine  can  you  bask  with- 
out getting  tired,  burned  and  bored? 
In  other  words,  what  now,  Van 
Johnson?  Where  do  you  go  from 
here? 

Millions  of  young  fans,  who  will 
grow  up  to  be  steady  housewives  and 
wise  mothers,  would  like  to  jump 
ahead  a  few  years  to  find  out  wheth- 
er their  teen-age  daughters  will  be 
swooning  dead  away  twenty  years 
from  now.  Will  Van  be  only  a  leg- 
end then,  or  will  he  still  be  out  there 
in  front?  Will  he  hold  his  fans  over 
a  period  of  years?  Into  what  kind  of 
a  person  will  he  have  grown?  Where 
will  he  be  living,  what  will  he  be 
doing,  what  kind  of  roles  will  he  be 
playing  ten  years  from  now,  fifteen, 
twenty?  And  how  about  his  wife, 
the  former  Evie  Wynn? 

Over  three  years  ago,  I  inter- 
viewed Van  for  the  first  time.  De- 
light Evans,  vour  Screenx,and  edi- 
tor, had  wired  me:  WILL  YOU 
GET  STORY  ON  VAN  JOHN- 
SON? Adding,  GET  HIM  TO 
TALK  ABOUT  GIRLS,  IF  POS- 
SIBLE. Even  then,  what  Van 
thought  about  girls  was  important 


copy.  I  blush  to  admit  that  when 
I  received  that  wire,  I  didn't  know 
anything  much  about  Van  Johnson. 
I  hadn't  seen  "A  Guy  Named  Joe." 
I  didn't  think  his  part  in  "The  Hu- 
man Comedy"  was  history-making. 
I  knew  he  had  been  in  an  accident 
which  had  almost  cost  his  life,  but 
I  really  hadn't  followed  his  career 
as  closely  as  I  should  have. 

The  day  I  interviewed  him,  he 
was  very  ill  with  a  cold.  Because  of 
his  serious  operation,  Mugum  was 
taking  no  chances  on  his  health. 
During  the  interview  a  doctor  with 
a  little  black  bag  entered  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Dottie  Blanchard's  office. 
Dottie  is  the  cute  publicist  who 
supervises  the  interviews  of  every 
important  MGM  star.  The  doctor 
stuck  a  thermometer  in  Van's  mouth. 
When  he  took  it  out,  it  read  102°. 
The  kid  was  really  ill.  He  had  felt 
like  the  devil  all  morning.  Never- 
theless, he  had  kept  an  interview 
appointment  because  he  didn't  want 
to  disappoint  me.  Now  if  I  had  not 
heard  too  much  about  Van,  it  also 
worked  in  reverse.  He  certainly  had 
never  heard  of  me.  Yet  his  courtesy, 
his  ability  for  making  the  other  per- 
son seem  important,  his  utter  frank- 
ness and  honesty  made  me  like  him. 
I  had  listened  to  many  success 
stories,  and  Van's  wasn't  noticeably 
different.  Almost  everyone  has  hard 
times  before  good  ones.  But  there 
was  an  underlying  sincerity,  an  ab- 
sence of  phoniness,  that  stuck  in  my 
memory.     (Please  turn  to  page  76) 


us  three  years  ago.  Aly«, 
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Von  is  of  the  crossroads,  in  his 
career  as  well  as  his  private 

life.  Which  way  wi!f  he 
9a  from  here?  He  folks 

freely  and  frankly  fa 
star  reporter  Confield 

By  Alyce  Canfiehl 


WAS  HERE 

Like  Kilroy,  Clifton  Webb  has  left 

bis  mark  w  many  places.  Closeup  of 
as  iimniiiiij.  and  beloved,  character 

f    :  By 

Lynn  Bowers 

LIKE    Kilroy,  Clifton 
Webb    has    left  his 
mark  in  many  places. 
On  the  stage  he  was  first  a 
kid  actor,  then  while  still  in 
his  teens  an  operatic  tenor, 
next  a  dancer  whose  fame 
equalled    that    of  Vernon 
Castle,  and  finally  an  actor 
again — a  sophisticated,  polished,  debon- 
air, suave  feflow.  The  mere  fact  that  his 
name  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  cast  was 
a  guarantee  that  no  one  would  tap  the 
producer  on  the  shoulder  and  say  par- 
don me,  but  your  show  is  slipping."  To 
have  Clifton  Webb  in  a  play  is  to  say 
the  play  is  a  hit. 

Nor  is  he  one  of  your  recluses,  con- 
fining himself  merely  to  the  "theatah." 
Mr.  W.  is  a  very  social,  sociable  gentle- 
man. His  address  book  combines  names 
from  Who's  Who,  the  elite  of  stage, 
screen,  radio,  the  arts,  and  the  letters. 
He  knows  everybody  who  is  anybody 
and  many  who  are  nobody.  People  like 
him  for  his  highly  developed  sense  of 
humor,  his  amusing  anecdotes,  and  his 
great  personal  charm.  They  wouldn't 
care  if  he  didn't  have  the  price  of  a 
headwaiter's  tip  in  his  well-tailored  jeans. 

Why  hadn't  he  left  his  mark  in  pic- 
tures before  he  appeared  in  "Laura"? 
Because  he  got  off  to  a  false  and  annoy- 
ing start  several  years  ago,  when  a  studio 
placed  him  under  contract  at  a  fabulous 
salary,  then  utterly  ignored  him.  It  made 
him  so  furious  he  would  have  told  his 
business  manager  to  return  the  salary 
checks  if  he'd  thought  of  it.  Instead,  he 
packed  his  numerous  trunks  (he  alibis 
his  passion  for  a  tremendous  wardrobe, 
says  he  needs  clothes  for  his  work)  and 
shook  the  Hollywood  Stardust  from  his 
feet,  threatening  darkly  to  bypass  the 
rinema  forever. 

His  motion  picture  career  consists  so 
far  of  a  trio  of  hits.  "Laura,"  "The  Dark 
Comer,"  and  "The  Razor's  Edge."  It  is 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  starring  roles 
in  Noel  Coward  plays — "Blithe  Spirit" 


on  the  first,  or  "Laura"  flank  and  the 
current  Broadway  hit,  "Present  Laugh- 
ter," on  "The  Razor's  Edge." 

During  the  Los  Angeles  engagement  of 
"Blithe  Spirit,"  Twentieth  Century-Fox, 
through  an  intermediary,  sought  out  Mr. 
Webb,  object:  contract.  The  go-between 

He  made  his  mark  with  movie  fans  in  "Lau- 
ra." Latest  Webb  characterization,  below, 
with  Gene  Tierney  in  "The  Razor's  Edge." 


was  Webb's  friend,  Felix  Ferry,  former 
proprietor  of  Fefe's  Monte  Carlo  in  New 
York,  who  had  turned  agent. 

"I  thought  Fefe  was  ribbing  me,  so  I 
encouraged  him  to  tell  me  all  about  this 
wonderful  motion  picture  offer.  It  was  a 
very  amusing  conversation  until  I  dis- 
covered he  really  was  an  agent,  that  the 
studio  was      {Please  turn  to  page  95) 


STARTING  way  back  at  sixteen 
when  he  shipped  out  to  sea,  Van 
Heflin  kept  his  first  rendezvous  with 
destiny.  Since  then,  his  affinity  with  life 
has  never  ceased  to  intrigue  him.  He 
boldly  embraced  adventure,  explored  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth  until  fate  was 
provoked  into  dealing  him  the  lion's 
share.  It  wasn't  until  they  cast  him 
opposite  Lana  Turner  in  "Green  Dolphin 
Street,"  however,  that  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  parallel  his  own  personality.  As 
the  romantic,  menacing  Timothy  Has- 
lam,  tempestuous  English  fugitive,  he 
gives  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  mem- 


1¥c  , 

DESTINY 


How  Van  Heflin,  all 
his  life,  has  boldly 

embraced  adventure 

By  Jerry  Asher 


orable  performances  of  his  movie  career. 

It  was  the  day  they  shot  the  New 
Zealand  earthquake  sequence  that  Lana 
caught  Van  with  a  preoccupied  look  in 
his  eyes.  Being  a  bit  on  the  psychic 
side  herself,  she  detected  a  strange  mood, 
something  intangible.  He  was  standing 
right  there,  and  yet  he  seemed  so  re- 
mote. Lana's  a  lady  who  believes  in 
asking  questions — especially  when  they 
require  answers.  Waving  a  hand  through 
his  direct  line  of  vision,  she  interrupted 
his  revery. 

"Where  were  you?"  she  chided.  "In 
China?" 

Caught  off-guard, .  Van  looked  cha- 
grined. "As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  mused, 
"I  was  almost  that  far  away.  I  was 
thinking  back  to  1929  when  I  actually 
did  go  to  New  Zealand.  It  was  right 
after  my  first  play,  'Mr.  Moneypenny,' 
closed,  and  I  wasn't  too  happy  with  the 
results.  Feeling  the  urge  to  go  places,  I 
shipped  out  as  an  ordinary  seaman  on  a 
freighter.  The  day  we  docked,  New  Zea- 
land was  having  one  of  its  worst  storms. 
This  scene  we  just  did  is  practically  a 
retake.  'The  Green  Dolphin'  sinks  in  the 
picture,  as  the  boat  next  to  us  sank  to 
the  bottom.  I  helped  with  the  rescues 
just  as  I  'save'  your  life — only  there 
wasn't  anyone  on  board  who  looked  like 
Lana  Turner!  It  (Please  turn  to  page  85) 


Latest  role  for  Heflin,  left:  opposite  Joan  Craw- 
ford in  Warners'  "Possessed."  Far  left,  Heflin 
shares  acting  honors  with  Bob  Walker  and  little 
loan  Wells  in  MCM's  "Till  the  Clouds  Roll  By." 


Elizabeth  B 
Petersen 


By 


Arleen  scores  in  Paramount's  "Suddenly  It's 
>pring,"  with  Fred  MacMurray,  above.  Next,  in 
'Ramrod,"  with  Don  DeFore.  At  right,  Arleen 
Joesn't  trust  to  luck  to  keep  flawless  figure. 


Well,  when  you're  a  gorgeous 
redhead  with  sea-green  eyes — 
like  Arleen  Whelan — maybe  hick 
isn't  so  important,  but  it  helps 


SHE'S  got  the  luck  of  the  Irishr 
People  have  always  been  say- 
ing that  about  Arleen  Whelan. 
They  said  it  when  she  was  just  a  little 
girl,  so  pretty  even  then  with  her  dark 
auburn  hair  and  her  amazing  sea-green 
eyes  that  anyone  eould  see  what  a  knock- 
cut  she  was  going  to  be  when  she  grew 
up.  They  kept  on  saying  it  back  in  her 
high  school,  days  when  she  was  always 
winning  scholastic  and  sports  honors 
without  apparently  half  trying.  And 
later  on  movie-struck  girls  all  over  the 
country  took  up  the  cry  when  Arleen, 
without  as  much  as  paying  a  single  call 
on  Central  Casting,  suddenly  found  her- 
self with  a  movie  contract  simply  be- 
cause a  studio  official  saw  a  portrait  of 
her  painted  by  Rouben  Mamoulian's 
wife  Azadia  Newman,  the  noted  artist. 
What's  more,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
she  hadn't  as  much  as  played  a  walk-on 
in  even  an  amateur  play,  she  was  cast 
for  a  starring  role  in  the  first  production 
she  ever  appeared  in.  What  they  didn't 
know  then  was  that  little  Arleen  Whelan 
had  something  that  was  going  to  serve 
her  much  better  than  the  widest  lucky 
streak  ever  to  favor  a  fortunate  in- 
dividual. Two  things,  in  fact.  One  was 
that  rare  ability  for  self-criticism.  The 
other,  the  determination  to  do  something 
about  it. 

She  was  only  a  kid  when  she  started 
her  movie  career  and  she  wasn't  at  all 
impressed  with  the  amazing  good  for- 
tune that  had  come  her  way.  She'd 
never  thought  of  acting  as  a  career.  All 
her  family  were  musically  inclined  and 
Arleen,  who'd  taken  piano  and  singing 
lessons  since  the  days  she  was  so  tiny 
her  hands  couldn't  stretch  an  octave,  had 
taken  it  for  granted  that  one  day  she'd 
make  a  career  of  music.  But  Hollywood 
wasn't  going  to  see  hair  and  eyes  like 
that  wasted  in  a  concert  hall.  For  if  ever 
a  girl  was  born  for  Technicolor,  that  girl 
was  Arleen. 

It  had  all      (Please  turn  to  page  97) 


By  Marie  Kirkwood 


MORE  than  one  little  dame  around 
Hollywood  is  wishing  Liberty 
Films  would  get  oft  the  dime 
and  start  production  on  a  Robert  Stack 
-tarrer.  Liberty  Films  intends  doing  just 
that,  but  they  realize  that  they  have  a 
i  cmbination  Van  Johnson,  Guy  Madison, 
Sterling  Hayden  on  their  hands,  and 
they  are  moving  cautiously.  After  all,  a 
box  office  bonanza  is  expected  when  the 
full  impact  of  the  Stack  personality  hits 
the  movie  public.  The  right  come-back 
picture,  the  right  presentation  of  an 
actor  who  has  been  away  five  years,  will 
make  the  difference  between  a  smash 
or  a  gradual  success.  The  way  Liberty 
figures  it,  why  wait  for  a  million  bucks 
when  you  can  collect  as  of  now?  The 


way  Hollywood  glamor  girls  and  bobby- 
sock  fans  figure  is  why  wait,  period?  For 
Bob  is  definitely  in  the  hubba,  hubba, 
hubba  class.  He's  clean-cut  and  sexy, 
all  in  one  breath.  He's  handsome  and 
he's  also  a  good  actor.  He's  strictly  in 
the  dynamite  class,  which  isn't  a  bad 
place  to  be. 

Bob  has  to  be  seen  in  person  to  be 
really  appreciated.  He's  an  actor  Tech- 
nicolor will  discover,  because  black  and 
white  doesn't  do  him  justice.  In  black 
and  white,  you  don't  see  the  crisp  blond- 
ness  of  his  hair,  nor  the  blue  of  his  eyes 
against  his  tan.  nor  the  sparkling  white- 


ness of  his  smile.  No  wonder  the  swoon- 
ettes  are  swooning  in  droves.  No  wonder 
the  bleachers  fairly  shook  when  Bob 
arrived  on  the  scene  at  a  recent  preview. 
Since  Bob  went  away  to  help  fight  a 
war,  he  has  grown  up.  The  kid  who 
kissed  Deanna  Durbin  is  just  a  scrap- 
book  memory.  What  Bob  needed  to 
establish  him  in  the  hearts  of  young  fans 
was  maturity.  Today  he  has  it,  and  on 
him,  it  looks  good.  This  adultness  is 
evident  in  many  things:  the  way  he 
looks  at  fife;  his  charm;  his  appreciation 
of  things  like  books  and  music  and 
poetry  as        (Phase  turn  to  page  93) 


other  American  husban-  ^  faK; 

from  suave  MManuT 


home  ph°tos 


By  Hettie  Crimstead 


HE'S  TALL  and  rangy,  with  a  fine 
sensitive  face  and  a  sudden  attrac- 
tive smile.  His  soft  hair  is  dark 
brown  and  his  eyes  are  vivid  blue,  gleam- 
ing with  spirited  courage  and  intelligence. 
He  can  play  a  love-scene  exquisitely  but 
be  is  not  really  a  romantic  type.  He  can 
convulse  yon  with'  laughter  by  his  awk- 
ward antics  yet  he  is  never  a  true  com- 
edian. Nobody  can  wear  those  unbecom- 
ing male  clothes  of  the  nineties  with  more 
charm,  but  you  cannot  describe  him  as 
essentially  a  character  player. 

'The  Man  of  Many  Parts"— that's 
what  they  call  Michael  Redgrave  in  the 
British  studios.  Ask  him  about  it  him- 
self and  be  answers  cheerfully,  with  char- 
acteristic modesty,  "Why,  I'm  just  an 
actor.  That's  all."  When  yon  come  to 
know  him  better  and  understand  his  ex- 
ceptional background,  you  don't  need  for 
him  to  add  that  he  acts  because  he  can- 
not help  it. 

He  was  born  in  the  busy  West  Coun- 
try city  of  Bristol  thirty-nine  years  ago 


in  "The  Captive  Heart"  Mrs.  Redgrave  (Racftael  Kempron)  plays  opposite 
Michael,  in  another  new  English  film.  "The  Years  Between"  (at  right,  above) 


this  March  (1947),  into  one  of  the  old 
aristocratic  families  of  the  English  thea- 
ter. His  father  was  the  famous  Shakes- 
pearean actor,  Boy  Redgrave,  and  bis 
beautiful  mother,  Margaret  Scudamore, 
has  often  been  described  as  the  finest 
stage  Ophelia  of  her  generation.  They 
took  Michael  Scudamore  Redgrave  along 
with  them  to  Australia  soon  after  his 
birth  and  he  was  just  six  months  old 


when  he  made  his  first  professional  ap- 
pearance, carried  on  to  the  stage  in  his 
father's  arms  as  a  baby  Prince  of  Eng- 
land. He  still  has  the  embroidered  crim- 
son velvet  robe  which  he  wore  on  that 
important  occasion. 

When  his  early  tutors  reported  he  had 
an  unusually  brilliant  brain,  the  Red-, 
graves  decided  to  give  their  son  an  ex- 
pensive eduea-  {Please  turn  to  page  70) 


"W*y.  Tm  psf  cm  actor,  feat's  aH."  says  Michael 


Redgrave.  Bat  flits  Hollywood-bound  ■rffis*  star 


also  spalls 


Man  of 

MANY 
PARTS 


Iling  in  love,  that  is. 
DeFore  and  Gail 
in  play  the  young 
romancers  in  "It  Hap- 
pened on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue" for  Allied  Artists 
Corporation,  with  an 
ail-star  cast  including 
Ann  Harding,  Charles 
Ruggles,  Victor  Moore, 
and  Grant  Mitchell. 


CONRAD  JANIS  is  that  tall,  tanned, 
dark-eyed  menace  who  is  20th  Cen- 
tury's latest  addition  to  its  almost- 
overpowering  stable  of  atomic-age  nean- 
derthal men,  including  (as  if  you  didn't 
already  know)  Tyrone  Power,  Victor 
Mature,  John  Payne.  George  Montgom- 
ery, Cornel  Wilde.  Mark  Stevens,  and 
Dana  Andrews.  Of  the  entire  lineup 
Conrad  will  take  odds  that  he's  got  some- 
thing the  other  boys  don't  have.  Con- 
rad, he'll  tell  you,  is  the  only  one  who 
doesn't  shave.  (Well,  we  should  hope 
so!) 

Janis,  you  see,  is  eighteen  years  young. 


But  what  an  eighteen-years-old  worth! 
He's  smooth,  he's  cocksure,  he  smokes, 
he  goes  out  with  girls  ("are  you  kid- 
din'?")  ,  he  flirts  outrageously.  But  don't 
you  know  all  that  already?  Didn't  you 
go  completely  goofy  over  him,  kids,  soon 
as  you  saw  him  in  ''Margie"?  (Listen  to 
me  rave,  a  great  big  girl  like  me — and 
a  mother  yet!)  You  might  even  have 
seen  him  for  yourself  before  that  in  a 
something  called  "Snafu"  last  year — did 
you?  If  so,  you  know  that  he  whizzes 
out  on  that  ole  screen,  just  stands  there 
and — if  he  feels  like  it — makes  it  cry  for 
mercy.  Well,  some  guys  have  it  and  some 
s*uys  don't  have  it. 

Anyway,  all  it  took  for  Janis  to  get 
himself  turned  into  a  movie  star  was 
forty  seconds  of  film.  Seems  the  kid  was 


being  tested  for  the  lead  in  the  movie 
version  of  "Snafu,"  George  Abbott  had 
already  screened  everyone  in  town,  had 
only  forty  seconds  of  celluloid  left,  Janis 
waltzed  out,  gave-  with  a  quick  "my 
name  is  Conrad  Janis,  I'm  sixteen,  I- — " 
cut.  The  forty  seconds  were  up.  And 
Janis  got  the  part. 

But  there's  lots  more  to  the  Janis  saga 
before  we  get  to  "Snafu,"  and  especially 
before  we  get  to  "Margie."  It  sounds 
like  a  lesson  in  How  To  Raise  Your 
Child,  with  Conrad  and  his  grin  right 
there  to  prove  it  doesn't  always  turn  out 
disastrously.  It  starts  in  New  York  Citv 


He's  eighteen.  He's 

smooth,  cocksure,  he 
smokes,  he  dotes  girls. 
Are  you  kiddin'?") 


CONRAD 
JANIS  - 


By 

Barbara  Bereft 


in  a  great  big  fancy  apartment  on  Cen- 
tral Park  West,  with  a  couple  of  people 
named  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Janis.  All 
of  a  sudden  they're  parents — and  neither 
of  them  know  what  on  heaven  or  earth 
to  call  the  kid.  So,  for  two  weeks,  the 
yowling  infant  is  known  as  "Male"  Janis, 
until  a  good  friend  of  mama's  comes 


Exclusive  pictures  show  Conrad  janis  at 
home,  and  at  ease.  20th  Century-Fox's 
new  star,  sensational  in  "Margie,"  ac- 
cording to  bobby-soxers'  vote,  will  next 
be  seen  in  "The  Brasher  Doubloon." 

forth  with  a  list  of  two  hundred  approved 
names  for  young  boys  and  mama  picks 
"Conrad"  out  of  the  bunch.  "Conrad 
Janis,  Conrad  Janis,"  she  muses,  "ummm, 
sounds  good."  And  young  Male — beg 
pardon,  Conrad — Janis  takes  his  place  on 
the  ninth  floor  of  the  building  on  Central 
Park  West. 

Before  we  go  any  further,  you'd  bet- 
ter know  all  about  mama  and  papa  Janis. 


They're  art  connoisseurs— but  among  the 
best.  They  pal  around  with  people  like 
Picasso  (Conrad's  dad  is  in  Paris  right 
now  arranging  for  a  new  showing  of 
Picasso  works)  and  write  books  about  it. 
Their  New  York  apartment  is  hung  al- 
most solidly  with  some  of  the  best  art 
of  this  century.  And  that's  the  kind  of 
atmosphere  in  which  Conrad  was  weaned, 
raised,  and      (Please  turn  to  page  88) 
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F  ANYTHING  happens  to  my  mar- 


Bob  Hutton,  "I  shall  know  that  it 
is  impossible  to  be  happily  married  in 
Hollywood.  I  think  we're  the  happiest 
couple  in  Hollywood.  I  have  never  be- 
fore known  such  happiness.  Cleat  us  is  a 
perfect  wife,  wonderful  in  every  way.  If 
anything  happens  to  this  marriage,  it 
will  be  entirely  my  fault." 

If  you  think  that  those  quotes  came 
from  a  man  who  is  walking  on  clouds, 
you're  doing  fine.  For  that's  a  perfect 
description  of  Bob  Hutton  at  this  mo- 
ment. I've  often  seen  women  in  Holly- 
wood who  were  deliriously  happy  be- 
cause they  had  found  the  right  man  and 
married  him,  but  I've  never  before  seen 


a  Hollywood  male  star  so  love-happy. 

Bob  Hutton,  Cleatus  and  I  were  sit- 
ting at  the  Players,  that  smart  restau- 
rant near  the  Sunset  Strip,  having  lunch. 
They  had  eyes  for  no  one  but  each  other. 
Between  courses,  they  unashamedly  held 
hands. 

Cleatus  is  a  stunning  brunette  with  a 
slim  figure  and  long-lashed  blue  eyes  and 
long  and  silky  dark  brown  hair.  Al- 
though she  looks  exactly  like  a  cover 
girl,  and  at  first  sight  of  her  you'd  be 
willing  to  swear  that  John  Robert  Pow- 
ers would  give  up  a  year's  salary  for  a 
chance  to  have  her  on  his  list,  actually 
neither  Mr.  Powers  nor  any  other  model 
agency  ever  got  the  chance,  since  she 
went  straight  from  school  into  her  first 


marriage  to  Ken  Murray,  the  comedian 
She  has  two  small  sons  by  that  mar- 
riage— Cort,  two  and  a  half  years  old, 
and  four-year-old  Kenneth.  When  she 
knew  that  her  first  marriage  was  a  fail- 
ure, she  asked  for  a  divorce,  but  the  end 
of  her  first  marriage  left  her  with  no 
feeling  of  bitterness,  no  fear  of  marriage 
itself.  Bob,  too,  had  had  an  unhappy 
first  marriage,  but  he  too  believed  that 
when  he  met  the  right  person,  he  would 
be  able  to  make  a  success  of  marriage. 

Bob  saw  Cleatus  for  the  first  time 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  at  the  Santa 
Anita  race  track.  He  was  with  another 
man;  she  was  with  Frances  Neal  (Mrs. 
Van  Heflin.)  The  moment  Bob  saw  her, 
he  thought,  "That  is  the  most  beautiful 
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girl  I  have  ever  seen."  Her  beauty  is  not 
flamboyant;  it  is  quiet  and  serene.  Bob 
must  have  sensed  in  that  first  moment 
that  with  this  girl  he  might  be  able  to 
find  the  serenity  he  had  never  been  able 
to  find  before.  Since  he  knew  Mrs.  Van 
Heflin  slightly,  he  went  up  to  her,  ob- 
viously aching  for  an  introduction  to  the 
girl  with  the  bluest  eyes  he  had  ever 
seen.  Mrs.  Van  Heflin  said,  "Mrs.  Ken 
Murray,  Bob  Hutton." 

He  felt  a  dull  ache,  as  his  dreams  of 
getting  to  know  her  better  vanished.  He 
thought,  "She's  married.  I'm  a  dead 
pigeon."  His  own  marriage  had  ended, 
and  he  had  his  first  divorce  papers.  Had 
this  girl  been  free,  he  knew  he  would 
have  liked  her  very  much.  In  fact,  liked 


was  a  very  mild  word  for  the  way  he 
felt.  He  had  heard  about  love  at  first 
sight,  and  at  first  sight  of  Cleatus  Bob 
knew  what  people  meant  when  they 
spoke  of  such  a  phenomenon.  But  boys 
like  Bob  Hutton  don't  go  around  pursu- 
ing happily  married  women,  so  it  must 
be  hello  and    (Please  turn  to  page  89) 


With  her  two  sons  by  a  former  marriage, 
the  new  Mrs.  Hutton  is  blissfully  happy  as 
a  home-maker  for  Bob.  Exclusive  pictures 
are  the  first  showing  the  devoted  young 
couple  in  their  new  home.  Bob  is  current- 
ly co-starring  with  Phyllis  Calvert  and  Ella 
Raines  in  Universal- International's  "Time 
Out  of  Mind."  You'll  also  be  seeing  him 
soon   in    Warners'   "Love    and  Learn." 


You've  never  seen  a 
Hollywood  mole  star  so 
love-happy  as  Hutton  in 
his  new  marriage  to  beau- 
tiful Cleatus  Caldwell 


By  Sylvia 
Conrad 
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JUST  A 
in  the  Life  of  a 
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Starting  the  season  off  right,  lovely 
aureen  O'Hara  models  these  dreamy  creations 
by  20th  Century-Fox's  Kay  Nelson 


ing  style  theme:  goW  and  white.  Golden  poppies, 
hed  on  white,  are  used  for  this  simply  designed 
k.  The  hat  is  a  confection  of  white  horsehair  lace 
and  golden  flowers.  This  resort  dress  bears  intimations 
what  Easter  styles  will  be;  indeed,  the  entire  O'Hara 
rdrobe  for  the  Technicolor  film  is  trend-setting. 


Negligee  at  left  makes  fashion  news  because  of  the  daring  shoulders  and 
full  sleeves  on  the  blue  chiffon  under-robe,  and  the  handsome  sheen  of  the 
tufted  tie-on  skirt  of  deeper  blue  satin.  Tie-on  skirts  are  familiar  in  sports 
fashion,  but  Kay  Nelson  is  the  first  to  use  them  for  boudoir  costumes. 


After  a  long  series  of  roles  requiring  period 
costumes,  Maureen  rotes  this  modern  wardrobe 
which  she  wears  in  "The  Homestretch* 
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Simple  dress,  elaborate  hat  Grey  crepe  is  used 
for  the  frock;  grey  felt  trimmed  with  two- toned 
grey  ostrich  plumes  makes  the  hat.  Monotone 
costumes — for  Maureen's  lizard  handbag  and 
other  accessories  are  also  grey— is  a  favorite 
afternoon    theme    for    designer    Kay  Nelson. 


Typically  20th  Century  fabric,  ivory  nylon  net.  is  the  inspiration  for 
this  evening  gown,  worn  by  Maureen  O'Hara  in  "The  Homestretch. 
Bands  of  Swiss  eyelet  embroidery  enhance  the  beauty  of  this  dress, 
calling  attention  to  pointed  waistline  and  moulded,  strapless  bodice. 


The  -year's  most  sumptuous  top-coat  is  this  one  of  fine,  off-white  wool 
which  Maureen  O'Hara  will  be  seen  wearing  in  the  20th  Century-Fox 
Technicolor  film,  "The  Homestretch."  Wonderful  for  resort  wear,  says 
its  designer,  Kay  Nelson,  because  it  can  double  for  ewening  as  well  as 
daytime  use.  Cut  on  wider-than-usual  lines,  the  coat  is  wrapped  and 
belted  to  give  it  a  look  of  luxurious  bulk.  Embroidered  in  gold  bullion 
on  the  left  sleeve  is  a  crest  of  important  proportions.  The  fUttett^ 
of  off-white  is  emphasized  in  the  picturesque  beret  worn  by  Miss 
O'Hara  below.  Color-perfect  furfp^^ipn- haired  beauty,  the  hat  is 
draped  for  softness,  pierced  dramatically  with  a  long  pheasant  feather. 


Fine  navy  blue  and  white  checked  woolen  is  a  hap- 
py choice  for  this  trim  coat  worn  by  Maureen 
O'Hara.  Economical  as  to  line,  it  takes  kindly  to 
travel  and  all-round  wear.  Maureen's  accessories  are 
navy  blue,  including  the  over-the-shoulder  calfskin 
bag.  White  doeskin  gloves  add  a  filip  of  freshness. 


This  is  designer  Kay  Nelson's  .idea  of  sports-style  news:  a  kelly 
green  and  white  checked  jacket  worn  over  a  classic  tailored  frock 
of  white  wine  gabardine,  with  added  casualness  in  the  thin  pure 
silk  scarf  printed  in  tones  of  green,  pale  yellow,  and  white. 


Exclusive  photo* 
by  Frank  Potrotny 
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Young  lovers  of  "The  Fabulous  Dorseys'go  into  In  MGM's  big  picture  about  the  atomic  bomb,  Also  involved  in  the  drama  ot  "The  Beginning 

a  clinch:  above,  Janet  Blair  and  Bill  Lundigan.  Tom  Drake  and  Beverly  Tyler  provide  lighter  note.  or  the  End  ":  Bob  Walker  and  Audrey  Totter. 
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New  Katharine  Hepburn-Spencer  Tracy  co-starring  film  is  "Sea  of  Crass,"  from  Conrad  Richter  s  novel  about  the  great  land  movement 
into  New  Mexico  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  To  Tracy,  the  grazing  bnds  are  beautiful;  to  Hepburn,  mysteriously  frightening.  In  the 
cast  Mehryn  Douglas  plays  another  suitor,  left;  Phyllis  Thaxter  portrays  the  daughter  of  the  stars  m  MCM  s  forthcoming  drama.  fil 


Jennifer  Jones,  at  left  above,  sits  calmly  waiting  for  her  picture  "Duel  in  the  Sun"  to 
begin  at  the  premiere  showing  in  Hollywood.  At  right,  Jean  Pierre  Aumont  and  Greg 
Peck,  another  of  the  big  stars  in  the  Selznick  picture,  attend  the  producer's  party. 


Anne  Baxter,  the  rage  of  the  moment  since 
"The  Razor's  Edge,"  with  hubby  John  Hodiak. 


Above,  Bill  Holden  and  Mrs.  MacDonald  Carey; 
below,  Cathy  Downs,  Guy  Madison  and  Diana  Lynn. 


Esther  Williams,  Ben  Gage  and  Janet  Blair  add 
their  share  of  gaiety  to  the  premiere  party. 


HERE'S 


(■^UY  MADISON  is  begging  to  do  a 
jpr  Western,  and  very  good  foresight 
he  shows.  As  an  actor  who  can  act, 
Guy  still  has  a  lot  to  learn.  Those  action 
pictures  require  less  technique  and  are  a 
great  school  for.  experience.  Speaking  of 
Guy,  his  recent  dates  with  Cathy  Downs 
are  strictly  from  friendship.  Gail  Russell 
was  out  of  town.  Gail  and  Cathy  are 
good  friends. 

MOST  stunning  woman  in  Hollywood 
today  is  Ray  Milland's  adored  wife, 
Mai.  Recently  they  returned  from 
Europe  where  all  Paris  took  them  to  its 


The  Ted  Briskins  (thot's  the 
newest  glamother  Betty  Hutton, 
natch)  and  Billy  Daniels  at 
Mitch  Leisen  party  in  his  studio. 


Gossip  by  Weston  East 


heart  and  vice  versa.  Ray  took  Mai  to 
every  important  Parisian  dressmaker  and 
bought  her  a  magnificent  outfit  from  each. 
The  night  she  came  home  Mai  put  on  an 
impromptu  fashion  show  at  home  for  Ann 
Sothern,  Josie  Wayne,  the  Zachary  Scotts, 
the  Fred  MacMurrays  and  others.  The 
gals  all  but  swooned.  Mai  and  Ray  return 
to  England  in  the  spring,  where  the 
Paramount  star  will  make  a  picture  with 
Ann  Todd. 


EN  Adolphe  Menjou  named 
Gable  as  one  of  the  ten  best- 
dressed  men  in  America,  what  a 


ribbing  Clark  took  from  his  old  pal. 
Spencer  Tracy.  A  man  from  the  wardrobe 
department  arrived  on  "The  Hucksters" 
set,  his  arms  loaded  with  clothing.  "Mr. 
Tracy  would  like  you  to  select  what  he 
should  wear  to  Mr.  Mayer's  cocktail 
party,"  was  the  message  for  Gable.  There 
were  dungarees,  plaid  cut-away  coats, 
vintage  1890,  high  button  shoes  and  brown 
derbies  from  which  the  "fashion  author- 
ity" was  to  make  his  selection. 

TO  the  many  who  have  made  inquiries, 
here  is  the  "dope"  on  the  Fred  Astaire 
chain  of  dancing  schools.  Fred  re- 
cently purchased  his  own  building  on  Park 
Avenue  in  New  York  City.  He  himself 
will  personally  train  instructors  and  will 
have  the  final  okay  on  their  ability  to 
carry  on  from  there.  Ballroom  dancing 
will  be  taught  exclusively  and  Fred  will 
make  periodical  visits  to  the  various 
schools  around  the  country.  Oddly  enough, 
since  his  sensational  stepping  in  "Blue 
Skies,"  Fred  is  more  in  demand  than  ever 
by  Hollywood  producers. 

IONG  before  you'll  be  reading  this, 
.  Olivia  deHavilland  will  know  if  she 
won  the  Academy  Award  for  being 
the  best  actress  during  1946.  If  she  doesn't 
win.  there  are  many  in  Hollywood  who 
will  never  believe  again.  Recently  when 
Livvy  dined  at  Ciro's,  Herman  Hover,  the 
genial  gent  who  owns  the  place,  had  an 
ice  cream  "Oscar"  in  the  center  of  her 
table.  The  whole  room  broke  out  in 
applause. 

IF  Mark  Stevens  thought  fame  and  for- 
tune would  end  his  troubles,  he  now 
thinks  differently.  Before  he  started 
rehearsals  on  "Nightmare  Alley."  Mark 
hired  his  seventh  servant.  This  time  he 
decided  to  try  a  butler.  Things  were  run- 
ning smooth  as  satin.  Mark  was  just 


beginning  to  purr  with  pleasure  when  the 
butler  handed  in  his  resignation.  "Why 
are  you  quitting?"  Mark  asked.  "It's  too 
quiet  here,"  was  the  astounding  rejoinder. 
Several  days  later  Mark  learned  the  butler 
was  formerly  employed  by  Errol  Flynn. 
Spoiled,  huh  ? 

VIVECA  Lindfors.  who  makes  her 
American  movie  debut  opposite  Ron- 
ald Reagan  in  "Night  Unto  Night," 
saw  her  first  football  game  in  the  Rose 
Bowl  at  Pasadena.  Jane  Wyman  and 
Ronnie  took  her.  On  the  way  home 
Ronnie  asked  Viveca  if  she  understood 
football  and  liked  it.  "Oh  yes,"  answered 
the  Swedish  star  brightly.  "The  men 
looked  like  they  were  mad  at  each  other. 
But  when  I  saw  them  all  whispering  to- 
gether, I  knew  they  didn't  mean  it !" 

WHEN  the  Zachary  Scotts  moved 
into  thei  r  own  home  recently,  Zack's 
ten-year-old  daughter,  Waverly, 
presented  him  with  a  gold  key  to  the 
front  door.  When  Zack  learned  she  had 
saved  her  allowance  money  and  worked 
as  a  sitter  for  the  neighbor's  kiddies,  he 
was  so  touched  it  was  all  he  could  do  to 
say  "thanks." 

GIG  YOUNG  had  Eleanor  Parker  in 
hysterics  on  the  set  of  "The  Woman 
in  White."  There's  a  sequence  in  a 
graveyard,  so  naturally  the  studio  sign 
man  had  to  letter  the  tombstones.  Gig 
asked  him  to  use  a  couple  of  names  as  a 
gag.  They  are  those  of  two  Hollywood 
casting  directors,  who  once  upon  a  time 
told  Gig  to  get  out  of  town  because  he 
had  nothing  to  offer  on  the  screen !  Iron- 
ically enough,  today  neither  one  of  them 
is  working. 

A  LEXIS  SMITH  just  discovered  one 
more  way  to  be  popular  with  her 
fellow  players.  During  a  scene  on  a 
roof  for  "The  Woman  in  White,"  she 
slipped  and  broke  a  bone  in  her  foot.  She 
was  out  for  three  weeks  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  actors  working  with  her  were 
kept  on  salary.  The  day  Alexis  returned 
to  the  studio,  there  was  a  huge  basket  of 
flowers  in  her  dressing  room.  The  note 
that  went  with  it  carried  this  message: 
"To  the  most  cooperative  actress  we  have 
ever  known !"  It  was  signed  by  the  troupe. 


SAID  director  Gregory  Ratoff  to  Victor 
Mature,  on  the  set  of  "Moss  Rose" : 
"Forget  what  you  said  during  re- 
hearsals. I  have  a  new  line  for  you." 

Said  Peggy  Cummins,  who  was  also  in. 
the  scene:  "It's  about  time.  His  old  one 
was  getting  awfully  stale!" 

Said  Victor  Mature  —  nothing.  Period. 

ONCE  again  Joan  Crawford's  on  the 
receiving   end   of  those  romance 
rumors.  Contrary  to  publicized  re- 
ports and  public  appearances  together,  it 
isn't  Hollywood  attorney  Greg  Bautzer. 
The  man  supposedly  on  Joan's  mind  is 
said  to  be  an  Eastern  gentleman,  at  the 
present  time  and  for  personal  reasons  not 
in  a  position  to  make  himself  known.  In 
the  meantime  Joan's  making  a  prolonged 
visit  in  New  York  and  loving  every 
moment  of  it.  She's  living  in  her 
beautiful  apartment  overlooking 
the  river.  It's  Joan's  even  when 
she's  making  pictures  in  Holly- 
wood. 


IF  WE  hadn't  seen  it  with  our 
own  eyes,  we  still  wouldn't 
believe  it.  At  a  Hollywood 
party  where  informality  was  the 
keynote,  jitterbugging  was  very 
much  in  order.  First  on  the  floor 
and,  believe  us,  a  hepcat  to  .end 
all  hepcats,  was  (of  all  people)  the 
usually  dignified  Norma  Shearer. 
With  her  handsome  husband, 
Marty  Arrouge,  as  her  partner, 
they  cut  rugs  into  ribbons.  Get- 
ting in  trim,  no  doubt,  for  that 
new  comeback  contract  Norma 
recently  signed  with  Enterprise. 

IRONICAL  note:  Linda  Darnell, 
who  currently  is  portraying 
Amber,  the  most  torrid  lady 
in  cinema  history,  has  gone  into 
business.  She's  backing  the  "Eezy 
Freezy"  chain  stores,  which  will 
feature  frozen  foods. 

FROM  her  farm  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Bette  Davis,  while 
awaiting  the  stork,  is  send- 
ing her  Hollywood  friends  quarts 
of  maple  syrup  and  pounds  of 
maple  sugar.  "Be  sure  and  watch 
your  figure,"  writes  Bette  on  each 


package.  "She  certainly  is  asking  for  it!" 
mused  Curtis  Bernhardt,  one  of  Bette's 
favorite  directors. 

WHEN  he  made  "Blithe  Spirit," 
Rex  Harrison  was  haunted  by  the 
ghost  of  his  wife.  Now  appearing 
in  "The  Ghost  and  Mrs.  Muir,"  Rex  plays 
a  ghost  who  haunts  Gene  Tierney.  KM- 
dingly.  of  course,  everyone  on  the  set 
refers  to  him  as  "The  Spook." 

THE  happiest  boy  in  Hollywood  today 
is  Larry  "Jolson  Story"  Parks.  Since 
his  two-year-old  marriage  to  Betty 
Garrett.  New  York  musical  comedy  star, 
Larry  and  Betty  have  been  separated . 
Now  she's  in  Hollywood,  under  contract 
to  MGM,  who  have  great  plans  for  her 
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future.  One  day  on  the  Columbia  lot, 
Glenn  Ford  asked  Larry  if  he  was  nervous 
about  winning  the  Academy  Award.  "As 
far  as  I'm  concerned,"  beamed  Larry. 
"I've  got  my  Award  and  she's  prettier 
than  any  Oscar!" 

ENTERPRISING  press  agents  didn't 
get  very  far  in  the  romantic  depart- 
ment with  Lew  Ayres,  who  is  work- 
ing on  the  Warner  Bros,  lot  with  Ann 
Sheridan  in  "The  Unfaithful."  With  love- 
lies like  Martha  Vickers  and  Janis  Paige 


on  the  same  lot,  it  was  a  natural  to  link 
them  up  with  Lew.  But  in  his  quiet  way 
he  squelched  the  attempts,  but  fast.  Out- 
side of  pretty  Shirley  O'Hara,  Lew  seems 
to  be  date-less  these  days. 

THINNING  hair,  experts  will  tell 
you,  is  usually  the  result  of  serious 
illness  or  an  extreme  nervous  con- 
dition. All  of  which  brings  us  to  Humphrey 
Bogart,  who  is  neither  ill  or  nervous  — 
to  the  contrary,  since  his  marriage  to 
"Baby"  Bacall,  one  of  the  happiest  men 


in  these  parts.  But  Bogey  suddenly  ami 
within  a  few  weeks'  time  has  lost  nearly 
all  his  hair.  Fortunately  he  has  a  great 
sense  of  humor  and  can  kid  about  it. 

THE  team  work  of  the  Bogarts  (both 
on  and  off  the  screen)  evidently  pays 
off  at  the  box  office.  Now  Paramount 
is  trying  to  persuade  Brenda  Marshall  to 
return  to  the  screen  and  co-star  with  her 
husband.  Bill  Holden.  (He's  wonderful  in 
"Dear  Ruth.")  The  studio  would  like  to 
cast  the  Holdens  as  Mister  and  Missus. 
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She's  A  Big  Girl  Now 

Continued  from  page  33 

Jackie  Searle  and  Joe  E.  Brown,  Jr.  For 
Janie's  the  kind  of  girl  you  can  call  up 
and  tell,  "Look,  Janie,  I've  only  got 
three  dollars.  How  about  a  drive-in  and 
a  twenty-five  cent  movie?"  and  she'll 
whoop  "Swell!"  with  just  the  same  en- 
thusiasm with  which  she  greets  "Hey,  I 
got  paid  today — how  about  dinner  and 
dancing  at  the  Biltmore  Bowl?" 

Just  now  the  rage  with  the  crowd  is 
a  battered  little  movie  house  that  runs 
old-time  pictures  in  a  converted  store 
down  in  the  shabbiest  part  of  Hollywood 
Boulevard.  One  night  a  couple  of  the 
kids  caught  Janie  waving  her  hand  ear- 
nestly at  teacher  in  a  schoolroom  scene 
in  "Imitation  of  Life,"  an  oldie  with 
Claudette  Colbert.  So  the  next  night  two 
entire  rows  of  seats  in  the  tiny  theater 
were  filled  with  Jane's  friends,  waiting 
tensely  to  applaud  her  single  appearance 
with  vigor  and  loyalty. 

For  her  fourteenth  birthday,  her  mo- 
ther and  father  gave  Jane  an  apartment 
of  her  own.  It's  built  over  one  wing  of 
the  main  house  and  in  it  are  a  huge 
living  room,  an  enormous  bedroom — 


Premiere  night:  Judy  Garland  and  her  husband  Vincente  Minelli  rate  a  round  of  applause 
from  their  appreciative  fans  on  the  sidelines  as  they  walk  down  the  carpeted  lane. 


with  bath,  closets  and  dressing-room — 
and  a  big,  knotty-pine-panelled  playroom 
with  soda  fountain,  stove,  electric  refrig- 
erator and  complete  china  and  linen 
service  for  twelve. 

"I  designed  and  decorated  it  all  my- 
self," Janie  said  as  she  showed  me 
around.  "And  I  do  all  the  cleaning  my- 


The  Dick  Powells  (that's  June  Allyson,  of 
course),  above,  and  Vivian  Blaine  and  her 
husband  Manny  Frank  arrive  in  formal  attire. 


Teresa  Wright  and  her  novelist  spouse.,  Niven 
Busch,  above.  Jeanne  Crain,  surprised  by 
camera,  decorates  hubby  Paul  Brinkman's  arm. 


self,  too,"  she  added  proudly.  "Last 
night  I  washed  all  the  glasses  and  dishes 
and  cleaned  the  cupboards  and  put  new 
papers  on  the  shelves.  I  love  to  do  things 
like  that  in  the  evenings  when  I  haven't 
a  date.  Everything's  quiet  and  I  can 
concentrate.  Then  when  it's  all  spick 
and  span,  I  can  go  to  bed  knowing  it 
was  a  job  well  done!" 

On  the  rare  dateless  evenings,  she 
works  on  the  scrapbooks  she  keeps  of  all 
her  friends.  The  walls  of  the  hall  are 
covered,  frame  to  frame,  with  pictures 
of  her  friends.  One  section  which  Janie 
refers  to  indulgently  as  "Mother's  Wall" 
is  a  complete  pictorial  record  of  Jane 
from  the  age  of  six  months,  with  stills 
from  every  film  she's  made. 

"I  have  lots  of  trouble  with  this  car- 
pet, though,"  worried  the  good  house- 
keeper, pointing  to  the  vast  expanse  of 
pastel  covering  in  the  huge  living  room. 
"Every  footprint  shows,  so  I've  worked 
out  a  system.  I  start  over  there  and 
work  backwards  toward  the  door.  Then 
I  take  off  my  shoes  and  tiptoe  oyer  in 
my  stocking  feet  and  smooth  the  pile  all 
the  same  way  with  a  big,  soft,  long- 
handled  brush  we  have." 

The  color  scheme  of  both  rooms  is  pink 
and  blue  and,  because  there's  always  a 
girl  friend  staying  the  weekend,  there 
are  two  wash-basins  in  Jane's  bathroom. 
And  in  her  dressing-room,  flanked  by 
mirrored  alcoves  with  glass  shelves  filled 
with  glittering  perfume  bottles,  are  two 
complete  dressing-tables. 

Janie's  always  been  a  collector.  There 
are  gadgets  and  knick-knacks  every- 
where and  each  little  china  statue,  each 
Mickey  Mouse,  each  plaster  souvenir  has 
a  meaning  and  an  association  all  its  own. 
For  she's  just  as  thrilled  over  a  ten-cent 
gag — a  box  of  coughdrops  when  she  has  a 
cold  or  a  package  of  corn  plasters  if  her 
partner  steps  on  her  toes  at  a  dance — 
as  she  is  with  a  ten  dollar  present. 

"I  just  can't  bear  to  give  any  of  them 
up,"  she  said  as  she  mixed  a  chocolate 
soda  for  me  at  the  fountain.  "When  we 
built  the  guest-house  over  there,"  point- 
ing with  a  long-handled  spoon  at  a  big 
building  on  the  far  side  of  the  grounds, 
"we  put  in  a  projection  room  and  what 
we  intended  to  be  a  hobby  room—I 
guess  because  I've  always  had  so  many 
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On  the  Forever  Amber  set:  Linda  Darnell's  seventeen-year-old  sister,  Monte,  gets 
a  thrill  out  of  being  glamorized  by  the  star's  hairdresser,  at  far  left  Center 
IT"  l  .!an°S  STT  P10P.is„Cornel  Wilde.  Right,  that's  Richard  Creene  in  the  long 
bob,  chatting  with  Linda.  Below  left,  orchids  to  "Amber"  and  a  set  party  too 
including  Vman   Bla.ne,  Ceorge  jessel,  Cathy   Downs,   Linda  and   Victor  Mature' 


different  hobbies.  But  now  it's  more  of 
a  store-room,  filled  with  boxes  and  crates 
of  knick-knacks  I've  finally  brought  my- 
self to  part  with." 

In  this  ex-hobby-room,  too,  are  stored 
boxes  of  beautiful  linens  and  barrels  of 
fine  china  and  glassware  Janie  has  been 
buying  ever  since  she  was  a  little  girl. 
They're  to  be  kept  until  she  is  married 
and  has  a  home  of  her  own. 

Right  now  John  Dall  is  head  man  in 
her  life.  "We  don't  go  steady,  though," 
she  assured  me  hastily  before  admitting 
warmly  "—but  he's  pretty  special.  Mar- 
riage? Well,  I  don't  know  about  that— 
yet.  You  see,  for  one  thing,  there  are 
lots  of  trust  funds  and  all  kinds  of  legal 
matters  that  would  have  to  be  changed 
if  I  married  before  I  am  twenty-one.  And 
for  another,  I  don't  know  enough  yet.  I 
c-an  cook  some — cakes  and  pies.  And  I 
Can  fry  chicken.  But  there's  so  much 
more  I  want  to  learn.  You  see,  I  want 
to  be  a  good  wife!" 
John  gave  her  a  Great  Dane  puppy  for 
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her  birthday  and  its  name  is — now  take 
it  easy!— Lachlen  MacLachlen  Dall 
Withers.  The  last  two  names  you  can 
figure  out,  but  the  first  two,  in  case 
you've  forgotten,  were  John's  when  he 
made  his  hit  in  "The  Hasty  Heart"  on 
the  stage.  The  infant  lion,  fortunately, 
will  be  called  Lockie  for  short. 

When  John  Dall's  not  in  town,  Janie's 
list  of  beaux  that's  as  long  as  your  arm 
includes  Dean  Harnes,  A.  C.  Lyles,  Jr., 
Ross  Hunter,  Loren  Tyndall,  Lon  Mc- 
Callister  and  Dick  Clayton,  who  was  her 
leading  man  in  "A  Very  Young  Lady." 
The  list,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  so  com- 
prehensive that  Janie  is  obviously  at  the 
age  when  she's  playing  the  field.  She's 
a  great  one,  too,  to  fall  hard  for  her 
leading  men.  They're  always  wonderful. 
Right  now  it's  Robert  Lowery,  who 
played  opposite  her  in  "Danger  Street," 
a  Pine-Thomas  production  for  Para- 
mount. This  is  her  very  first  adult  role, 
even  more  grown-up  than  the  one  she 
did  in  "The  Affairs  of  Geraldine." 

In  "Danger  Street,"  she  plays  a  girl 
reporter  and  was  thrilled  to  the  ears 
when  it  was  arranged,  as  a  publicity 
stunt,  for  her  to  spend  the  day  in  the 
Los  Angeles  offices  of  the  Associated 
Press.  There  she  answered  the  telephones 
briskly  with  a  plug  for  the  picture — 
naturally!— before  recording  the  infor- 
mation that  came  in.  This  made  Janie 
very  news-minded  and  she's  become  alert 
for  bright  items  of  interest.  For  in- 
stance, while  on  a  date  with  A.  C.  Lyles, 
a  very  snappy  young  publicity  executive, 
she  may  disappear  into  the  little  girls' 
room  and  stay  for  what  seems  hours  to 
her  patient  escort.  But  just  as  the  re- 
signed A.  C.  has  shifted  for  the  forty- 
ninth  time  from  his  right  foot  to  his  left, 
Janie's  glowing  face  will  pop  through  the 
door  with  the  announcement,  "Be  right 
out!  I'm  getting  a  news  scoop  for  you!" 

Jane  at  fourteen  got  a  violent  and 
historic  crush  on  George  Montgomery 
and  it's  recorded  to  this  day  in  the 
cement  flagstones  of  the  barbecue  area  ■ 
on  her  estate.  There,  embossed  by  her 
own  love-sick  hand,  is  an  image  of 
George  rampant  on  bucking  bronco, 
with  cowboy  hat  and  spurs  couchant — 
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the  whole  enclosed  in  an  aching  heart. 
Everybody  kids  poor  Jane  about  her  un- 
requited love  for  Montgomery.  To  the 
embarrassed  girl's  intense  discomfiture, 
Mrs.  Withers  herself  contributed  by 
playing — over  the  loud-speaker  at  a  big 
barbecue  party— a  record  sent  by  one  of 
Janie's  friends  on  Army  duty  in  Texas. 
It  mooned,  in  part,  "Janie,  you  know 
how  I  feel!  I  wanted  to  speak  to  your 
parents  first,'  to  ask  their  permission. 
But  I  just  can't  wait!  Oh,  Janie,  won't 
you  send  me  George  Montgomery's  auto- 
graph?" But  Jane  can  go  along  with  a 
gag.  Next  day  she  sent,  via  air  mail, 
special  delivery,  an  enormous  photo- 
graph of  her  hero,  complete  with  loving, 
faked  inscription. 

Jane's  penchant  for  hearts,  blue  bow- 
knots  and  rosebuds  is  displayed  every- 
where. Cushions,  ash  trays,  dishes  are 
heart-shaped,  and  she  lately  developed  a 
hobby  of  painting  them  on  tables,  chairs, 
stools  and  lanterns.  This  new  hobby  is 
coincident  with  the  relatively  recent  one 
of  collecting  antique  bisque  figurines, 
which  runs  along  with  a  maturing  dis- 
covery of  the  fascination  of  reading 
books.  The  growing  library,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  is  gradually  pushing  the  beloved 
knick-knacks  and  souvenirs  off  the  play- 
room shelves  into  the  storage  boxes  in 
the  hobby-room. 

Mrs.  Withers,  charming,  wholesome, 
gracious,  is  that  anomaly  of  the  picture 
business:  a  movie  mother  who  has  never 
made  a  nuisance  of  herself.  In  the  years 
she  managed  her  daughter's  career,  she 
confined  herself  to  her  own  particular 
job,  that  of  preparing  the  little  girl  for 
her  work  before  the  cameras.  After  this 
was  done,  Mrs.  Withers  either  stayed  in 
the  dressing-room  or  sat  inconspicuously 
on  the  edge  of  the  set,  waiting  quietly 
until  she  could  be  of  assistance  to  Jane. 

When  Mrs.  Withers  gave  her  quiet 
permission  last  year  for  Jane  to  make  a 
trip  to  New  York  without  her,  the  reins 
of  career  management  slipped  gently 
from  the  mother's  hands  and  she  has 
never  taken  them  up  again.  Instead,  she 
busies  herself  with  running  the  big  house 
and  grounds  and  in  the  entertainment  of 
old   friends  from   Georgia — and  every 


Bound  to  a  post  as  decoy  for  a  band  of 
highwaymen,  Linda  gets  last  minute  in- 
structions from  director  Otto  Preminger. 
At  right,  beauty  and  discomfort  go  hand 
and  hand  in  Cromwellian  period  gowns. 

place  else.  They  arrive  on  Southern  Cali- 
fornia vacations;  there  are  no  hotel  ac- 
commodations. Mrs.  Withers,  with  true 
Southern  hospitality,  says,  "Stay  with 
us!"  And  they  do.  Who  wouldn't? 

The  grounds  of  the  Withers  menage 
border  on  such  a  dangerous  curve  of 
Sunset  Boulevard  that  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Withers  are  conditioned  to  acci- 
dents at  their  front  door.  Whenever  they 
hear — and  it  is  usually  in  the  early  morn- 
ing hours — the  skid  of  tires  and  then  the 
sickening  crash  of  an  auto  wreck,  he  runs 
out  of  the  house  with  a  pile  of  blankets 
that's  always  ready  and  she  phones  the 
police  for  an  ambulance.  It  was  Mrs. 
Withers  who  lifted  Joe  E.  Brown's 
bloody  head  the  early  morning  his  sta- 
tion wagon  went  off  the  curve  as  he  sped 
to  the  studio  to  report  for  work.  If  the 
Witherses  hadn't  heard  the  crash,  he 
might  have  lain  undiscovered  for  hours 
out  of  sight  fifty  feet  down  the  cliff. 

Everyone  knows  where  the  Withers 
house  is — opposite  the  Los  Angeles 
branch  of  the  University  of  California — 
and  the  gates  to  the  driveway  are  never 
closed.  Fans  from  all  over  the  country 
wander  in  any  day,  any  hour,  and  ring 
the  doorbell  for  Jane.  She  may  be  in 
the  midst  of  her  vacuuming  and  scrub- 
bing and  ceaseless  tidying  of  her  be- 
loved apartment;  her  hair  may  be  done 
up  in  a  bandana;  she  may  have  a  smudge 
on  her  nose.  It  doesn't  matter  to  her. 
She'll  leave  whatever  she's  doing  and 
will  greet  them  with  the  unfailing  cour- 
tesy and  charm  she's  inherited  from  her 
mother. 

Janie  takes  direction  like  the  trouper 
she  is,  but  criticism  from  her  friends 
makes  her  want  to  curl  up  and  die.  Twit- 
ted once  about  what  one  of  them  termed 
her  "happy  act,"  Janie  flared  with  hurt 
indignation. 

"It's  not  an  act!"  she  protested.  "I  am 
happy!  I'm  happy  all  the  time,  because 
I'm  thankful.  Thankful  for  everything. 
Thankful  for  my  work  and  my  good 
times  and  my  friends  and  my  wonderful 
parents!  How  could  my  happiness  be 
pretended  when  it's  so  real?" 

At  any  age,  it's  a  mature  viewpoint. 
That's  why  Janic's  a  big  girl  now. 


Shooting  starts 
on  U-I's  new 
picture,  "Ivy," 
and  director 
Sam  Wood 
opens  pro- 
ceedings with 
a  huge  bouquet 
to  his  star, 
Joan  Fontaine, 
at  left,  before 
instructing  her 
for  one  of  the 
dramatic 
scenes,  below, 
and  at  right, 
with  Patric 
Knowles  in  an 
important  role. 


Man  of  Many  Parts 
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tion.  He  went  to  Clifton  College,  where 
he  swept  off  all  the  highest  prizes  for 
literature  and  music  and  elocution,  then 
to  prove  himself  an  outstanding  scholar 
at  Cambridge  University.  He  played  in 
many  amateur  stage  shows  but  he  also 
found  he  had  a  flair  for  instructing  oth- 
ers, so  he  decided  to  become  a  college 
professor.  He  studied  for  this  in  Ger- 
many and  France. 

As  first  step,  he  taught  for  a  while  at 
an  exclusive  boys'  school  in  Surrey,  but 
all  the  time  his  inherited  dramatic  tal- 
ents kept  cropping  up.  He  found  he  was 
spending  most  of  his  leisure  producing 
Shakespeare  and  Ibsen  and  Shaw  in  the 
great  hall,  so  finally  he  abandoned  the 
struggle  and  decided  to  make  the  stage 
his  career  instead.  To  the  folks  who  de- 
clared he  would  be  wasting  his  fine  in- 
tellectual gifts,  he  simply  laughed  and 
said  that  an  appreciation  of  beauty  and 
culture  could  never  be  other  than  a 
happy  asset  in  any  profession.    He's  a 
habit  of  laughing  gently  at  what  he  calls 
too-good  advice"— he  says  his  pet  hate 
has  always  been  those  annoying  individ- 
uals who  seem  to  know  all  the  answers 
to  every  question. 

So  at  twenty-three  Michael  walked  on 
a  professional  stage  for  the  second  time 
in  his  life.  It  was  at  the  famous  little 
Liverpool  Repertory  Theater,  cradle  of 
so  many  British  players  including  Robert 
Donat  and  Diana  Wynyard  and  Vivien 
Leigh  among  others.  Michael  says  that 
as  he  waited  in  the  wings  for  his  first 
call,  he  remembered  the  words  of  advice 
which  his  mother  had  given  him,  never 
to  act  unless  he  sincerely  felt  he  had 
something  to  contribute  to  that  part.  He 
never  has  broken  this  rule  yet,  on  either 
screen  or  stage.  He  swears  that  he  never 
will. 

Since  his  salary  was  naturally  extreme- 
ly small,  he  used  to  augment  it  by  writ- 
ing—he's since  written  several  plavs  and 
a  couple  of  books — and  by  teaching  mod- 
ern languages,  for  he  can  speak  German, 
French,  Italian  and  Spanish  as  easily  as 
English.  But  in  six  months  he  was  play- 
ing leading  parts  so  he  could  devote  all 
his  time  to  acting.  Then  he  met  lovelv 
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black-haired  Rachael  Kempson,  with  the 
calm  serene  white  brow  and  the  wide 
hazel  eyes,  come  to  Liverpool  as  the 
guest  artist  to  appear  with  him  in  "Flow- 
ers of  the  Forest."  Two  weeks  later  they 
became  engaged  and  within  six  weeks 
they  were  married.  For  Michael  had  just 
received  an  offer  to  go  to  London  to  play 
in'  the  Old  Vic  Company  and  he  thought 
it  would  be  simpler  to  take  his  wife  with 
him. 

That  set  the  seal  on  Michael's  stage 
career  and  soon  established  him  among 
the  brightest  West  End  stars.  In  1938 
Alfred  Hitchcock  offered  him  a  screen 
test  and  the  result  put  him  into  one  of 
the  best  pre-war  British  thrillers,  "The 
Lady  Vanishes,"  as  Margaret  Lock- 
wood's  leading  man.  Rachael  should 
have  appeared  in  the  film  with  her  hus- 
band, just  as  she  so  often  acted  with 
him  on  the  stage,  but  she  was  too  occu- 
pied with  their  first  baby,  golden-haired 
Vanessa  who  is  now  nine  years  old  and 
industriously  studying  ballet  dancing 
with  firm  determination  to  become  a 
film  actress  in  due  course.  Since  then  the 
Redgrave  family  has  been  increased 
twice.  Corin  William  is  seven,  going  to 
act  when  he  grows  up  too,  and  though 
blue-eyed  little  Lynn  is  just  three,  she 
also  shows  every  sign  of  following  what 
her  father  laughingly  calls  "the  inevi- 
table Redgrave  road." 

Now  Michael  devotes  about  eight 
months  of  every  year  to  film  work  and 
the  rest  to  the  stage,  sharing  his  activ- 
ities with  Rachael  as  they  share  the 
whole  of  their  lives.  She  played  with 
him  recently  in  that  poignant  screen  ro- 
mance of  the  returned  ex-prisoners-of- 
war,  "The  Captive  Heart,"  a  sweet,  well- 
poised  gracious  girl  who  is  always  com- 
pletely natural.  Michael  believes  she 
brings  him  good  fortune  so  he  likes  to 
have  her  around  the  set  in  any  case.  An- 
other modern  problem  film  which  Mich- 
ael specially  likes  is  "The  Years  Be- 
tween," in  which  he  starred  with  Valerie 
Hobson,  and  he  has  also  been  seen  in 
"Thunder  Rock"  and  the  spooky  "Dead 
of  Night,"  and  his  own  great  favorite, 
"Johnny  in  the  Clouds." 

He  has  just  finished  making  "Fame 
Is  The  Spur"  in  England,  the  film  ver- 
sion of  Howard  Spring's  best-seller  about 
the  career  of  a  famous  newspaper  pub- 


Be  low,  left, 
Joan  Fonta'ne 
is  a  picture  in 
period  gown  in 
scene  with 
Richard  Ney 
and  Lumsden 
Hare.  But  a 
star's  life  also 
includes  other 
activities,  as 
the  picture 
above  with 
Alan  Marshall 
on  CBS  radio 
show  proves. 
Good  to  see 
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Bob  Hope  pays  Eddie  Bracken  and  Ann 
Rutherford  a  visit  with  accent  on  comedy. 
Loretta  Young  and  Rex  Harrison  polish  their 
lines  at  rehearsal  before  "on-the-air"  time. 
Dean  Stockwell  is  allowed  a  few  minor  chang- 
es in  script  during  rehearsal  of  CBS  show. 


lisher.  Now  he  comes  to  Hollywood  to 
play  with  Joan  Bennett  in  Fritz  Lang's 
newest  thriller,  "The  Secret  Behind  the 
Door,"  anxious  for  new  experiences  in 
his  profession  and  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  fine  American 
technical  production  methods.  As  always 
he  read  the  script  before  he  signed  his 
contract,  accepting  the  part  only  because 
he  was  sure  he  could  give  something 
warmly  personal  and  valuable  to  it. 

Not  that  he's  temperamental,  only  ut- 
terly serious  and  sincere.  He  knows  he 
has  a  particular  style  of  his  own,  despite 
all  his  versatility,  and  he  must  feel  with- 
out doubt  that  he  can  fuse  his  own  per- 
sonality into  that  of  the  character  in 
order  to  give  what  he  often  describes 
as  "a  full  performance." 

He's  just  the  same  in  his  private  life 
too.  What  he  feels  is  right  and  just  and 
true,  that  he  does  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  Soon  after  the  war  in  Europe 
began,  he  completely  disappeared  and  it 
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was  many  months  before  he  would  allow 
Rachael  to  announce  that  he  had  volun- 
tarily joined  the  Royal  Navy  as  an  ordi- 
nary seaman.  He  did  not  want  to  obtain 
any  personal  publicity  out  of  what 
seemed  to  him  the  duty  he  should  do. 
He  came  back  just  as  quietly  in  1944  and 
took  up  his  screen  work  again,  despite  a 
slow-healing  war  wound  that  often  made 
acting  an  exceedingly  painful  job. 

The  Redgraves  home  is  a  beautiful 
old-world  house  on  the  banks  of  the 
River  Thames  in  the  London  suburbs. 
The  tree-shaded  garden  goes  right  down 
to  the  water  and  here  Michael  likes  to 
get  exercise  on  Sundays,  digging  and 
weeding  energetically  assisted  by  the 
family.  He  has  just  planted  masses  of 
blue  irises,  which  are  his  favorite  flow- 
ers, and  Vanessa  is  going  to  take  photo- 
graphs of  them  when  they  come  into 
bloom  and  send  them  to  Hollywood. 
She's  already  told  her  adoring  father 
what  he  has  to  bring  her  back.   So  if 
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Lionel  Barrymore's  "Mayor  of  the  Town,"  with 
Agnes  Moorhead,  is  still  a  favorite  program. 
Robert  Taylor,  playing  meatier  roles  these 
days  in  pictures,  does  a  stint  on  a  thriller, 
jimmy  Durante  is  hilarity  personified  as 
guest  on  Dinah  Shore's  CBS  program. 


Michael  is  found  wandering  along  Wil- 
shire  Boulevard  with  a  worried  air,  he's 
seeking  a  light  blue  chiffon  frock,  a  pair 
of  small  blue  pumps  and  a  little  silver 
necklace  set  with  turquoises  to  match. 

He'll  probably  be  discovered  inside 
more  than  one  bookstore  too,  for  he  has 
an  enormous  library  in  a  finely  panelled 
white  and  green  room  at  his  home.  He 
collects  first  editions  in  several  lan- 
guages, and  also  modern  paintings.  He's 
immensely  proud  of  his  newly-acquired 
Picasso  and  he  owns  several  theater 
studies  from  the  brush  of  the  famous 
Englishwoman,  Dame  Laura  Knight. 

One  pitch-panelled  eighteenth  century 
salon  has  now  become  the  Redgraves' 
music-room.  Michael  is  an  exceptionally 
clever  pianist,  with  a  taste  for  the  more 
modern  composers,  though  he  will  also 
play  Chopin  or  Scarlatti  by  the  hour. 
He  likes  to  go  to  the  London  concerts 
with  Rachael  whenever  they  can  and 
proudly  boasts  he  has  not  yet  missed  a 
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single  Albert  Hall  recital  by  Yehudi 
Menuhin,  whom  he  considers  the  great- 
est violinist  in  the  world.  He  describes 
it  as  "a  tremendous  honor"  when  he  met 
Yehudi  last  summer,  and  is  looking  for- 
ward to  renewing  the  meeting  in  Calif- 
ornia shortly. 

Despite  his  outstanding  intellectual 
talents,  Michael  is  still  a  vigorously  ac- 
tive and  athletic  type  of  man.  He's  only 
sorry  the  Thames  at  Chiswick  is  too 
muddy  for  swimming  for  that's  his  pet 
sport,  though  he  also  plays  tennis  and 
squash-rackets.  When  he  has  some  knotty 
problems  to  work  out — just  how  to  in- 
terpret his  latest  film  character,  perhaps 
— he  likes  to  go  off  and  tramp  over  the 
countryside  for  hours  at  a  time,  his  red 
bull-terrier  Bill  tagging  along  at  his  heels. 
Michael  is  one  of  those  fortunate  folks 
who  gets  by  on  very  little  food  and  the 
minimum  of  sleep.  He  usually  goes  to 
bed  at  one  o'clock  and  rises  fresh  as  the 
morning  before  seven. 

Since  he  crushes  so  much  into  his  life, 
that's  probably  just  as  well.  He  is  keenly 
interested  in  politics  and  does  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  social  welfare  work,  in- 
cluding teaching  drama  and  literature  to 
the  boys  at  an  East  End  dockside  area 
church  without  any  fees.  He  can  jump 
to  his  feet  and  speak  powerfully,  bril- 
liantly and  with  tremendous  conviction. 
He  made  some  notable  speeches  in  sup- 
port of  the  Government  candidates  at 
the  last  Parliamentary  elections  in  Bri- 
tain and  during  the  war  years,  he  gave 
countless  lectures  on  British  life  to  the 
U.S.  Forces.  He  has  kept  up  his  corre- 


spondence with  many  of  these  men  and 
women  and  looks  forward  to  meeting 
them  again  in  America  this  year.  ^ 
Because  of  his  insistence  that  he  won  t 
get  into  a  casting  rut  and  because  he 
fearlessly  maintains  he  is  not  a  type  but 
an  actor,  Michael  goes  steadily  on  creat- 
ing his  vivid,  compelling  and  always  in- 
dividual characters  on  the  screen.  He's 
appeared  in  thrillers  and  comedies  and 
stark  turgid  dramas  and  semi-documen- 
taries, everything  except  a  musical  in 
fact.   Now  he  wants  to  do  just  that! 
Though  he  has  never  had  his  singing 
voice  trained,  it  is  a  good  light  baritone 
and  his  present  ambition  is  to  find  a 
producer  who  shares  his  own  belief  that 
a  lavish  Technicolor  song-and-dance  film 
can  still  provide  a  place  for  a  strong 
dramatic  actor  too.  He's  already  nego- 
tiating with  one  British  studio  to  film 
that  merry  old  English  classic,  "The  Beg- 
gars Opera,"  with  himself  in  the  leading 
role. 

Not  until  1948,  though.  This  man  of 
many  parts  will  be  far  too  occupied  in 
the  meantime.  After  "The  Secret  Behind 
the  Door,"  he  will  make  a  second  film  in 
Hollywood  and  then  return  to  London  to 
play  "Macbeth"  on  the  stage  in  the  sum- 
mer. Rachael  is  to  be  in  the  company 
too,  and  fall  will  find  them  taking  the 
production  to  New  York.  Then  Holly- 
wood once  more,  together  this  time.  And 
it  won't  be  talented  young  Vanessa's 
fault  if  Michael  doesn't  find  himself 
playing  still  another  new  kind  of  role 
then,  father  of  the  latest  juvenile  actress 
who  is  rivalling  Margaret  O'Brien! 


Love  Story 

Continued  from  page  29  • 

did  the  biggest  double-take  in  the  his- 
tory of  Hollywood.  Jack  is,  in  the  first 
place,  twenty-nine.  He  is  about  five-ten, 
has  a  tanned  skin,  very  blond  hair,  very 
blue  eyes,  and  the  most  sensational  grin 
after  Clark  Gable's.  He  is  the  sort  who 
wears  tweed  jackets  and  gabardine  slacks 
without  looking  as  if  he  were  posing  for 
a  men's  fashion  magazine.  He  is  well- 
groomed,  in  other  words,  without  being 
"pretty"  about  it.  Furthermore,  Jack  is 
distinctly  no  dope.  When  we  clutched 
his  paw  during  the  introduction,  he  had 
just  finished  four  years  in  the  Marines, 
fourteen  months  of  which  were  spent  in 
the  South  Pacific  as  a  captain  in  charge 
of  a  headquarters  squadron.  And,  lest 
you  didn't,  know,  they  don't  give  out 
Marine  captaincies  with  boxes  of 
"Wheaties." 

Previous  to  that,  Jack  had  been  a  busi- 
nessman— and  what  a  businessman!  His 
father,  J.  Devereaux  Wrather,  Sr.  (the 
"J."  doesn't  stand  for  anything  at  all) 
had  been  quite  a  power  in  the  Texas  oil 
fields,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  in  1935 
some  unpleasant  characters  tried  to  kid- 
nap him.  Though  the  attempt  failed,  Mr. 
Wrather  was  beaten  so  unmercifully  be- 
fore rescue  came  that  he  was  an  invalid 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Thus,  when  Jack 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Texas, 
he  found  himself  taking  his  father's  place 
in  the  oil  business  immediately.  He  was 
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as  who 
"Yipe!" 
showed 


Irene  Dunne,  in  costume  for  her  role  as  Mother  in  the  Warner  Bros,  film  version  of 
"Life  with  Father,"  one  of  Broadway's  most  successful  plays,  now  in  its  eighth  year. 


twenty-two  at  the  time,  but  he  managed 
to  run  a  batch  of  wells,  see  about  the 
administration  of  pipe  lines,  build  a  re- 
finery, become  a  partner  in  a  lumber 
company,  form  an  advertising  agency, 
and,  later,  take  a  spot  as  advisor  on  the 
War  Petroleum  Council  when  hostilities 
started.  He  still  has  a  most  active  part 
in  these  goings-on,  and  has  decided,  too, 
that  making  both  16-millimeter  films  for 
commercial  purposes  and  full-length,  full- 
sized  movies  for  entertainment  are 
worthy  endeavors. 

"The  Guilty,"  as  we  said,  is  his  first 
big-scale  try  at  Hollywood's  product.  It 
came  about  largely,  we  think,  because 
Jack  claims  he  had  never  seen  a  mys- 
tery story  done  on  the  screen  the  way  he 
would  have  done  it — simply,  powerfully, 
with  an  absence  of  glamor.  Most  mur- 
ders are  very  wwattractive:  stories  about 
them  should  not  be  fancied  up  with  gor- 
geous sets  and  stuff.  Another  reason  for 
Jack's  making  it  was  that  he  felt  there 
were  excellent  actors,  crewmen,  and  spe- 
cialists among  the  veterans  now  coming 
back  to  Hollywood.  And  many  of  these 
men  had  been  away  so  long  that  they 
had  been  forgotten.  Jack,  who  is,  after 
all,  a  veteran  himself,  decided  that  some- 
thing should  be  done,  with  the  result 
that  every  guy  from  the  doorman  on  the 
stage  to  the  publicity  man  to  the  direc- 
tor and  screen-writer  and  leading  men  in 
"The  Guilty"  is  some  kind  of  an  ex- 
G.I.  That's  the  sort  Jack  is.  Perhaps 
that's  why  Bunny  fell  in  love  with  him. 
It  wouldn't  be  hard. 

The  whole  business  started  a  few  days 
before  Wednesday,  April  24,  1946— a 
date  neither  J.  Wrather  nor  Bonita  will 
ever  forget.   Jack,  you  see,  had  hired 
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himself  a  publicity  man  named  Henry 
Rogers,  on  the  theory  that  his  forthcom- 
ing production  could  use  some  space  in 
the  newspapers.  Henry,  being  an  uncom- 
monly nice  man,  had  become  in  a  short 
time  a  friend  of  Jack's  as  well  as  an 
employee.  They  spent  a  lot  of  time  to- 
gether, and  one  day  Jack  commented  on 
the  fact  that  all  the  Hollywood  girls  he 
had  met  up  to  then  were  painted  hussies, 
or  words  to  that  effect.  He  was  going 
through  a  book  of  portraits  of  Henry's 
clients  at  the  time  and,  as  fate  or  some- 
thing would  have  it,  just  happened  to 
turn  to  a  picture  of  Bonita  after  he  made 
his  revolutionary  statement. 

"Who's  she?"  he  asked,  pointing. 
"Are  you  kidding?"  Henry  asked,  in 
turn.  "That's  Bonita  Granville!" 
"She's  in  pictures,  isn't  she?" 
Henry  looked  to  see  if  Jack  was  still 
sane.  "Yes,"  he  said  at  last,  with  great 
patience.  "She's  in  pictures.  She's  been 
in  pictures  for  a  long  time.  And,  regard- 
less of  what  you  think  of  movie  actresses, 
she's  a  very  nice  girl." 

"Looks  like  it.  I'd  like  to  meet  her." 
That  was  simple.  On  the  following 
Wednesday,  Bonita  had  agreed  to  go  to 
dinner  with  Henry  and  his  wife,  Roz,  and 
a  man  named  Jack  Wrather.  It  was  the 
first  blind  date  she'd  ever  had  in  her  life. 
She  wasn't  too  enthusiastic  about  the 
whole  thing.  She  had  just  gotten  back 
from  an  exhausting  trip  to  New  York, 
was  planning  another  picture,  and  only 
said  she  would  go  because  of  Friend 
Henry.  And  Jack  was  late.  So  evervbody 
was  late  when  they  came  to  pick  Bunny 
up  for  di  nner.  Jack  had  borrowed  his  best 
friend's  Buick  convertible.  It  was  brand 
new  and  shiny.  Bonita  took  one  look — 
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wouldn't? — and  mentally  cried, 
(The  next  date  they  had  Jack 
up  in  the  most  broken-down 
Dodge  in  California.) 

They  drove  to  the  Barclay  Kitchens 
for  dinner.  Jack  was  sure  Bonita  would 
try  to  impress  him  about  being  in  the 
movies,  and  she  was  sure  he  would  try 
to  impress  her  about  owning  some  oil 
wells.  Thus,  they  were  both  a  little  on 
the  defensive.  But,  when  they  got  to  the 
table,  Henry  and  Jack  talked  shop — like 
all  men — and  Bunny  and  Roz  talked  hats 
— like  all  women.  It  was  lovely.  There 
was  nothing  unusual  about  it  at  all. 
Bonita  decided  that  blind  dates  were 
pretty  dull.  Then  Jack  said,  "Let's  go 
dancing!"  as  if  the  thought  had  just  oc- 
curred to  him.  (He  and  Henry  had  spent 
.  hours  plotting  that  afternoon,  Bunny 
found  out  later.)  So  they  went  to  Ciro's. 
And  Jack  and  Bun  danced,  and  danced 
— and  danced!  They  had  expected  to 
stay  about  half  an  hour.  They  closed 
the  joint  up  at  two  a.m. 

"I  must  say  I  was  impressed,"  Bunny 
admits  now.  "He's  a  divine  dancer.  We 
had  a  wonderful  time." 

Then  Jack  took  her  home.  "Dinner  to- 
morrow?" he  asked. 

"No,  sorry,"  Bunny  answered,  just  like 
the  big  socialite.  (She  actually  did  have 
a  business  engagement.) 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  Texas  soon — " 
"The  next  night  then!"  Bunny  said, 
hastily,  not  just  like  the  big  socialite. 

That  started  it,  children.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  time  Jack  has  had  to  spend 
in  Texas,  they  have  seen  each  other 
every  single  day  and  every  single  night 
since  that  Friday.  They've  never  had  a 
date  with  anybody  else  and  they  never 
wanted  to. 

They  didn't  plan  to  fall  in  love  at  all. 
Jack  had  been  married  and  divorced  be- 
fore he  and  Bunny  met  and  was  slightly 
on  the  burned-child  side.  And  Bunny 
went  out  with  lots  of  people,  worked 
hard,  and,  at  twenty-three,  thought  she 
could  wait  a  while.  But  it  didn't  work 
but  that  way.  They  saw  no  one  else  in 
town. 

"Of  course,"  Jack  says  now,  "I  had  a 
friend  stationed  out  in  front  of  Bonita 's 
house  with  a  sawed-off  machine  gun. 
When  people  drove  up,  he  had  orders 
to  mutter,  'Move  along,  Bud!' "  And 
Bunny  says  that,  if  Jack  hadn't  called 
her  she  would  have  called  him.  That's 
how  shameless  you  can  get! 

They  went  out  to  dinner  together  and 
always  planned  to  see  a  movie  after- 
wards. But  they  had  so  much  fun  that 
they  usually  found  it  was  far  too  late  to 
go  to  a  show  when  they'd  finished  their 
coffee.  The  only  ones  they  actually  got 
to,  in  fact,  were  Bunny's:  a  revival  of 
"These  Three"  and  some  other  things, 
simply  because  she  wanted  Jack  to  know 
what  she  did  on  the  screen.  They  went 
to  friends'  houses  and  swam  and  played 
tennis,  and  once  they  went  to  a  ranch 
with  another  couple.  Bunny  would  rather 
for«et  that. 

It  seems  that  Jack  claimed  he  couldn't 
ride.  He  refused  to  take  any  horsy 
clothes  to  the  ranch.  Bunny,  on  the 
other  hand,  got  herself  up  like  Roy 
Rogers,  even  though  she  is  of  the  walk- 
the-nag  school  of  horsemanship.  Well, 
they  finally  persuaded  Jack  to  climb  on 
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one  of  the  beasts— clothes  or  no  clothes. 
And  then  Bunny  nearly  fell  out  of  her 
saddle.  She  had  forgotten  Jack  was  a 
Texan,  you  understand,  and  that  every 
Texan  in  history  has  taken  his  Pablum 
on  horseback. 

"There  I  was— walking,  and  hanging 
on  for  dear  life,"  she  says,  irately.  "And 
there  was  Jack,  in  ordinary  street  clothes, 
galloping  like  a  maniac  through  a  forest 
of  trees  and  doing  figure-eights  up  and 
down  hills.  I've  never  been  so  furious 
with  anybody!"  . 

Jack,  incidentally,  is  such  a  lexan  that 
his  cuff-links  are  tiny  gold  maps  of  the 
state,  with  Dallas  marked  by  a  micro- 
scopic diamond.  And,  for  one  of  his 
presents  to  Bunny,  he  had  a  larger  map 
made  for  her  charm  bracelet.  She  wears 
it  like  a  badge  of  honor.  He  doesn't  tote 
gifts  continually,  but  when  he  does  they 
are  sane  but  wonderful.  Bunny  had  brok- 
en her  watch:  Jack  had  a  heavy  gold 
bracelet  made  for  her,  with  a  half-inch- 
square  time-piece  set  in  it.  And  the  best 
present  of  all  was  that  he  bought  himself 
a  new  car.  At  this  writing,  he  is  driving 
a  dark  Cadillac  sedan  and  Bonita  is  much 
happier.  She's  sure  now  that  they'll  get 
where  they  are  going! 

They  look  enough  alike  to  be  brother 
and  sister,  and  they  claim  that  they  are 
inwardly  very  similar,  too.  Both  are  in- 
telligent, love  to  laugh,  enjoy  being 
around  people  yet  also  have  fun  alone. 
Both  have  tempers,  too,  and  admit  the 
fact.  They  know  that  letting  fly  is  kinda 
silly  and  childish,  so  each  is  trying  to 
attain  calmness  and  control.  That  doesn't 
always  happen,  of  course,  and  they  do 
occasionally  blow  up.  But  the  explosion 
usually  is  over  in  a  short  time  and  every- 
thing is  happy  again. 

"We  don't  predict  how  we  will  get 
along,"  Bunny  says,  with  admirable  san- 
ity for  a  Hollywood  gal.  "But  we'll  try 
to  have  a  successful  marriage.  We  love 
each  other  very  much,  and  we  both  know 
that,  you  have  to  work  for  lasting  hap- 
piness. I  know  that  we  should  be  insist- 
ing we'll  always  live  on  a  pink  cloud,  the 
way  so  many  people  in  this  town  do.  I 
think  we  will,  naturally.  We  will  try  to. 
And  we  can't  do  more  than  that." 

That,  like  we  said,  makes  very  good 
sense.  For  no  one  can  be  positive  of 
paradise.  And  we  think  that  such  an 
attitude  will  actually  result  in  a  more 
•  perfect  marriage  than  the  too-sure  school 
of  taking  everything  for  granted.  They 
didn't  plan  to  work  together  in  the  be- 
ginning, by  the  way.  That  just  happened, 
as  their  falling  in  love  just  happened. 
Bunny  says  it  came  about  principally 
because  she  got  so  fascinated  with  what 
Jack  was  trying  to  do  that  she  couldn't 
bear  the  thought  of  anyone  but  herself 
playing  the  girl  in  the  picture.  And  now 
that  Jack  knows  what  she  can  do  he  is 
planning  more  movies.  One  will  be  the 
story  of  his  own  father,  a  tale  of  the  oil 
fields  called  "Turning  Point."  Another 
will  be  a  love  story — which  Bunny  ought 
to  act  very  well. 

It  looks  like  J.  Devereaux  is  here  to 
stay — with  side  trips  to  Texas,  of  course. 
And  he  and  Bonita  bless  the  movies.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  Hollywood,  they 
might  never  have  met.  The  new  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  don't  like  to  think  about 
that. 


"Held  in  a  web  of  indifference . .  /' 


Day  after  heartbreaking  day  I  was 
held  in  an  unyielding  web  ...  a  web 
spun  by  my  husband's  indifference. 
I  couldn't  reach  him  any  more!  Was 
the  fault  mine?  Well. . .thinking  you 
know  about  feminine  hygiene,  yet 


trusting  to  now-and-then  care,  can 
make  all  the  difference  in  married 
happiness,  as  my  doctor  pointed  out. 
He  said  never  to  run  such  careless 
risks. . .prescribed  "Lysol"  brand  dis- 
infectant for  douching -always. 


"But  I  broke  through  it 

Oh,  the  joy  of  finding  Tom's  love 
and  close  companionship  once  more! 
Believe  me,  I  follow  to  the  letter  my 
doctor's  advice  on  feminine  hygiene 
.  .  .  always  use  "Lysol"  for  douch- 
ing. I  wouldn't  be  satisfied  now  with 


salt,  soda  or  other  homemade  solu- 
tions! Not  with  "Lysol,"  a  proved 
germ-killer  that  cleanses  so  gently 
yet  so  thoroughly.  It's  easy  to  use, 
too,  and  economical.  The  very  best 
part  is— "Lysol"  really  works! 


Many  doctors  recommend  "LYSOL" for  Feminine  Hygiene. ..for  6  reasons 
Reason  No.  5:  DEPENDABLE  UNIFORMITY  . .  .  Uniform  in  strength, 
"Lysol"  is  made  under  continued  laboratory  control-is  far  more 
effective  than  homemade  douching  solutions. 

Note:  Douche  fhorougfi/y  with  correcf  "Lysol"  solution  .  .  .  always!  \%<J,} 


Brand  Disinfectant 
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What  Now,  Van  Johnson? 

Continued  from  page  3.5 


A  couple  of  months  later  I  was  on  the 
MGM  lot  and  he  passed  by.  I  had  met 
him  just  that  one  afternoon,  remember, 
but  out  of  the  blue  he  yelled,  "Hello, 
Alyce!  How  are  you?"  I  was  later  to  dis- 
cover this  phenomenal  memory  for  names 
is  one  of  his  most  endearing  traits.  It 
proves  that  Van  doesn't  put  on  an  act 
when  he  is  interviewed.  He  doesn't  fig- 
ure: well,  now  that  I'm  here,  I  may  as 
well  be  graceful  about  it  and  turn  on  the 
old  charm.  He  actually  takes  an  interest 
in  you.  He  remembers  what  you  have  to 
say.  And  he  remembers  your  name.  If 
Van  had  nothing  else  to  endear  him  to 
the  press,  that  one  sincere  trait  would 
cinch  the  deal.  For  in  this  egocentric 
town,  when  a  star  is  interested  in  you, 
that's  unusual  enough  to  make  the  head- 
lines. 

Three  years  ago  I  remember  being 
very  sorry  for  Van.  I  wondered  then  if 
he  realized  what  the  price  of  fame  would 
be.  No  privacy.  No  more  going  to  the 
beach  without  being  followed  bv  hun- 
dreds of  eager  kids.  No  more  walking 
down  the  boulevards,  without  causing 
heads  to  turn.  No  more  visiting  New 
York  and  wandering  through   the  olH 


haunts  he  would  always  remember  with 
such  nostalgia.  I  remember  also  that 
three  years  ago  he  was  grateful  for  suc- 
cess. For  his  money,  the  bubble  of  fame 
couldn't  be  too  big.  Just  the  same,  he 
was  living  with  one  foot  in  his  suitcase, 
not  quite  daring  to  believe  that  some- 
how, somewhere,  the  bubble  wouldn't 
burst. 

Well,  today  everything  has  come  his 
way.  He  no  longer  has  that  feeling  of 
transience.  He  is  willing  to  believe  he 
can  now  unpack  his  suitcase.  He  isn't 
dreaming.  And  yet  what  is  there  to  look 
forward  to?  "You've  had  all  the  frosting 
on  the  cake,"  I  reminded  him.  "What 
now?" 

"More  frosting,  more  cake,"  he  an- 
swered, grinning. 

Yet,  somehow,  knowing  Van  as  I  do, 
I  have  a  feeling  cake  will  never  be 
enough.  He's  a  meat  and  potatoes  guy. 
The  bread  of  living  is  what  he  really  en- 
joys. s 

There's  the  cake  of  being  a  wealthy 
man.  I'm  speaking  of  his  new  contract 
with  its  fabulous  salary.  Yet  Van  doesn't 
ever  expect  to  achieve  real  wealth.  Gone 
are  the  Harold  Lloyd  days  when  a  movie 


star  could  amass  a  fortune.  Today,  taxes 
being  what  they  are,  stars  in  the  higher 
brackets  can  only  keep  around  6%  of 
what  they  earn.  That  still  leaves  them  a 
neat  little  pile,  but  not  enough  to  keep 
Mary  Pickford-Doug  Fairbanks,  Sr..  for- 
tunes. This  doesn't  seem  to  worry  him. 
Ten  years  from  now  he'll  be  happy  if 
he  has  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch  house,  a 
swimming  pool,  a  tennis  court,  and  some 
acreage.  He  doesn't  want  a  showplace. 
He  wants  a  home. 

That  brings  us  head-on  to  the  marriage 
of  Evie  Wynn  and  Van  Johnson  in  Jua- 
rez, Mexico,  the  day  after  Evie's  divorce 
became  final.  I've  known  Van  Johnson  a 
long  time.  Three  years  ago  every  story 
on  Van  quoted  him  as  saying,  "I'd  like  to 
have  a  girl  like  Evie  Wynn.  She's  won- 
derful?" For  years,  Van  had  hied  himself 
over  to  the  Wynns'  for  dinners,  for  Sun- 
day brunches,  or  just  for  good  old  bull 
sessions.  He  adored  Keenan.  He  thought 
Evie  was  swell.  But  this  much  I  know, 
knowing  Van:  it  had  never  been  any 
more  than  that. 

Hollywood  has  a  fast,  glib  tongue.  But 
the  true  facts  are  these.  Every  young 
married  couple  have  their  ups  and  downs. 
Evie  and  Keenan  were  no  different.  They 
had  a  disagreement  and  decided  to  call 
it  a  day.  Now,  whenever  this  happens, 
whether  in  Hollywood  or  in  Podunk,  one 
thing   always    occurs.    Friends  extend 


On  vacation  in  Sun  Valley  Van  Johnson  attends  party  given  by  Darryl  Zanuck  at  the  famous  Trail  Creek  Cabin.  Young 
Kicnard  Zanuck  and  Merle  Oberon  were  other  guests.  The  hat  which  Van  wears  so  nonchalantly  is  strictly  party  paraphernalia. 
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helping  hands.  Evie  was  lonely,  unhappy 
and  puzzled,  when  she  and  Keenan  sepa- 
rated. Van  could  have  turned  his  back 
on  the  whole  affair  to  avoid  unfavorable 
comments  and  publicity,  but  he  isn't  a 
fly-by-night  type  of  friend.  He  came 
through  for  Evie,  taking  her  out,  helping 
her  over  the  emotional  crisis  which  is 
always  tougher  on  a  woman  than  a  man. 
I  have  a  feeling  that  Keenan  was  glad 
Van  was  standing  by. 

Van  must  have  known  the  night  he 
took  her  to  Ciro's  how  tongues  would  wag- 
in  the  small  town  that  is  Hollywood.  It's 
all  to  his  credit  that  he  put  friendship 
first,  his  career  and  the  gossips  second. 
If  there  had  been  anything  undercover 
or  clandestine  about  his  friendship  for 
Evie,  he  most  certainly  would  never  have 
shown  up  at  one  of  the  most  glamorous 
of  Hollywood  spots,  where  they  were  cer- 
tain to  run  into  a  battery  of  press  pho- 
tographers and  gossip  columnists.  There 
are  plenty  of  little-known  spots  where 
they  could  have  gone.  That  they  didn't 
go  down  back  streets  nor  hide  in  corners 
reveals  that  the  same  wonderful  honesty 
which  has  always  characterized  Van  will 
be  there  year  in  and  year  out,  come  what 
may.  When  this  friendship  developed  into 
something  sweeter,  he  was  honest  about 
that,  too. 

For  Van  had  long  been  looking  for  a 
wife.  Because  something  else  Van  has 
always  wanted  in  that  picturesque  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  cottage  is  lots  of  chil- 
dren He  wants  a  big  family— maybe 
four  girls  and  four  boys.  There's  cer- 
tainly nothing  small  about  the  Van  John- 
son dreams! 

That  family  of  Van's?  Well,  they'll  be 
so  beautifully,  so  sweetly,  so  ecstatically 
happy  together  it  will  be  almost  fairy 
tale  stuff.  Van  already  knew  what  kind 
of  a  girl  he  wanted  to  wed.  First  of  all, 
he  didn't  want  a  girl  who  is  morose,  tem- 
peramental, neurotic.  He  wanted  a  love- 
ly, intelligent  wife — with  a  bit  of  the 
pixie  in  her.  He  wanted  someone  whose 
sense  of  humor  is  a  wonderful,  adven- 
turous thing.  He  wanted  a  girl  who 
would  like  a  large  family.  He  also  had 
some  very  definite  ideas  about  what  he 
didn't  want  in  a  wife.  "I  wouldn't  want 
to  ceme  home  from  the  studio,"  he  says, 
"and  find  that  my  wife  was  out  playing 
gin  rummy.  I  wouldn't  want  to  come 
home  and  find  the  house  full  of  girls, 
either:  I  wouldn't  want  my  wife  to  sud- 
denly have  the  whole  evening  planned. 
A  'we're  going  Out  tonight'  sort  of  deal. 
I  wouldn't  want  her  staying  up  all  night. 
I  like  to  go  to  bed  early  and  read,  and 
it  would  be  swell  if  she  liked  quiet  eve- 
nings, too."  Evie  does. 

What  else  wouldn't  he  like?  "Well,  I 
wouldn't  want  her  to  dress  in  furbelows 
and  ruffles.  I'd  want  her  to  dress  with 
distinction  and  taste.  I  wouldn't  want 
her  to  play  practical  jokes.  I  couldn't 
have  her  throwing  water  buckets  at  me, 
if  you  know  what  I  mean?  I'd  hate  it  if 
she  said  as  soon  as  I  got  in  the  house, 
'Well,  what  happened  today?'  I'd  want 
to  relax  first,  get  in  the  tub,  maybe  have 
a  drink,  then  I'd  bring  it  up,  if  it  was 
worth  bringing  up.  I  wouldn't  care  if 
she  started  her  day  with  a  phone  call 
from  Sally,  and  I'm  sure  she  wouldn't 
care  about  similar  petty  things  in  regard 
to  my  day,  either."  Evie  doesn't. 
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Van  wouldn't  like  a  jealous  woman, 
that's  for  sure.  "I'd  hit  her  over  the 
head,"  he  says  facetiously.  He  likes 
gay  vivacious  people  rather  than  -  the 
phlegmatic  type.  He  likes  discussions, 
hates  arguments.  But,  every  once  in 
awhile,  he'd  like  to  have  a  good  old- 
fashioned  fight.  "There's  nothing  like 
that  making  up  thing  afterwards,"  he 
grins.  "But  let's  not  have  too  many  of 
them." 

Yes,  looking  ahead  five  years,  you 
can  see  Van  with  his  house  and  his  wife 
and  his  family.  One  thing's  for  sure:  he'll 
be  a  pretty  special  sort  of  a  husband.  His 
feet  will  be  on  the  ground,  but  he'll  have 
just  enough  idealism  in  his  heart  to  make 
life  with  him  a  rather  special  and  won- 
derful thing. 

^There's  only  one  drawback  to  his 
dreams,  and  that's  the  fact  that  his 
future  will  always  be  shadowed  by  his 
glass  house  existence.  For  instance,  he'd 
love  to  have  his  father  come  out  to  Cal- 
ifornia for  a  visit.  "I'd  love  to  take  him 
around,"  says  Van,  "and  show  him  the 
sights.  I'm  practically  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  out  here,  you 
know.  I  actually  love  to  go  on  those  $2 
tours.  I  know  where  everybody's  house 
is,  where  everybody  lives.  I  know  the 
little  special  California  places — I  don't 
mean  the  Mocambo  or  La  Rue's — but 
the  inlets  and  caves  at  Laguna.  Things 
like  that  I'd  like  to  show  my  Dad."  But, 
fame  being  what  it  is,  you  can  see  it 
would  be  rather  hard  for  Van  to  go  on 
any  $2  tours.  He'll  have  to  wait  for  that 
sight-seeing  tour  of  California  with  his 
father. 

His  dream  of  an  ideal  existence  also 
includes  about  one  picture  a  year.  The 
rest  of  the  time  he  would  spend  travel- 
ing. "I'd  like  to  take  a  trip  to  Canada," 
he  dreams  aloud.  "I'd  like  to  go  to 
Europe  and  South  America.  I've  never 
had  any  time  to  do  those  things.  I 
haven't  even  seen  all  I'd  like  to  see  of 
America  yet." 


Van  would  like  to  get  in  his  little  1941 
Ford  Convertible  and  lazy  across  the 
continent,  stopping  at  motels,  if  he  can 
get  time  off  from  production.  There's 
the  catch.  For  the  next  six  years,  at 
least,  his  dreams  will  have  to  stay  in  the 
dreaming  stage.  But  when  he  signs  that 
next  seven  year  contract,  that'll  be  an- 
other story.  That  time,  he'll  set  time 
enough  aside  for  all  these  things  he 
wants  to  do. 

He'll  never  want  to  go  on  hunting 
trips.  Van  couldn't  kill  a  chicken.  He 
loves  to  shoot,  and  he's  pretty  good  with 
clay  pigeons.  But  he  is  not  a  man  who 
could  go  on  a  lion  hunt,  or  even  a  rabbit 
hunt.  He  just  loves  animals  too  much. 
So  he  won't  take  any  of  those  trips  pack- 
ing back  into  the  mountains  with  hunt- 
ing paraphernalia. 

There  is  something  in  the  majesty  of 
living  things  that  Van  respects.  He 
couldn't  cut  a  bird  down  from  flight,  nor 
take  aim  at  a  deer  as  it  stood  with  fore- 
foot poised  and  ears  stretched  forward. 
Such  sensitivity  is  one  reason  he  can  get 
those  delicate  shadings  of  expression  into 
his  roles.  There  is  nothing  crass  about 
Van. 

Fifteen  years  from  now,  Van  will  not 
be  a  producer.  He  is  one  actor  who  never 
has  ideas  about  how  to  produce  or  direct 
a  picture.  He's  quick  to  admit  that  he 
doesn't  know  anything  about  stories.  He 
trusts  the  studio's  judgment  implicitly. 
Not  that  he  doesn't  hope  to  get  a  wider 
variety  of  roles.  He  would  love  to  do  a 
really  super-duper  western,  like  "Duel  in 
the  Sun."  He  has  no  illusions  about  win- 
ning an  Academy  Award.  "Although 
maybe  one  day  they  might  give  me  a 
little  cup,  or  something,"  he  grins.  But 
he  does  dream  of  perhaps  falling  into  a 
memorable  role  1'ke  Rhett  Butler  in 
"Gone  With  the  Wind."  He  would  love 
a  chance  at  a  picture  like  "The  Losi 
Weekend,"  or  "Night  Must  Fall."  He 
hopes  to  gain  stature  as  an  actor  and 
get  a  chance  at  good  solid  drama  before 


Sydney  Greenstreet  chooses  Cail  Patrick  for  his  dance  partner  at  Atwater  Kent  party 
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lie's  through  working  in  front  of  cameras. 

Frosting?  Cake?  None  of  these  dreams 
of  Van  seem  that  elaborate  to  me.  A 
home,  a  wife,  children.  The  dream  of 
showing  the  California  he  loves  to  the 
father  he  loves.  Time  to  travel — seeing 
America  first,  then  the  world.  To  me, 
this  seems  more  like  the  bread  of  living, 
not  the  trimming.  And  I  hope  Van  gets 
this.  I  hope  his  future  holds  these  things 
for  him. 

One  thing  I  do  know.  If  I  met  Van 
fifteen  years  from  today,  he'd  yell  across 
the  years  to  me,  "Hello,  Alyce.  How  are 
you?"  He  won't  have  forgotten  these 
days,  no  more  than  he  has  forgotten 
those  grim  days  when  he  didn't  know  all 
this  fabulous  success  would  come  to  him. 
For  there  was  something  frighteningly 
stern  about  his  face  when  he  told  me: 
"I  won't  ever  forget  those  early  days  in 
New  York.  They  were  pretty  rough. 
I'm  still  pretty  scared  inside.  I  think 
those  struggles  during  those  early  years 
were  my  college,  my  schooling,  my  prep- 
aration. Not  just  in  acting.  I  don't  mean 
that.  I  mean — in  life.  I  remember  won- 
dering what  was  going  to  happen  to  me. 
I  had  hope,  even  when  I  was  hungry 
All  kids  have  hope.  How  else  could 
they  survive  the  disappointments?  But 
I  won't  ever  forget  how  it  can  be  to  need 
a  job  so  desperately.  And  I  won't  forget 
that  even  when  I  didn't  get  the  jobs.  I 
got  experience  in  how  to  take  failure.  It 
conditioned  me  for  whatever  success  I 
have  today.  I  just  can't  ever  take  it  for 
granted. 

"I  remember  once  I  tried  to  get  a  job 
in  the  chorus  of  'On  Your  Toes.'  I  was 
in  the  lineup  and  I  didn't  have  any 
money,  not  a  peanut.  This  job  was  my 
big  hope.  I  hadn't  slept  the  night  before. 
The  casting  director  asked  four  of  us  to 
step  forward.  He  looked  beyond  me,  but 
1  thought  he  meant  me.  I  stepped  for- 
ward, and  then  he  said,  'I'm  sorry.  I 
didn't  mean  you.'  I  fell  back  in  line. 
Afterwards,  I  went  on  out — with  the 
others  who  hadn't  been  chosen.  Still 
broke.  Still  hoping.  I  just  had  to  tighten 
my  belt  and  start  over  again,  looking  for 
work.  You  can  talk  all  you  want  to 
about  early  struggles,  but  who  really 
cares?  No  one  lived  through  them  with 
you.  So  far  as  other  people  are  con- 
cerned, it's  just  part  of  getting  started. 
They'll  say,  'But  of  course.  I'm  sure  Mr. 
Gable  had  a  lot  of  disappointments,  too.' 
It's  part  of  a  pattern  that  no  one  is  par- 
ticularly interested  in  hearing.  But  the 
person  to  whom  it  happened  never  for- 
gets, or  never  should  forget.  Maybe 
those  snubs  and  brushoffs  and  trials  even 
helped  make  you  into  a  better  person 
They  can,  you  know,  if  you  never  forsret 
that  it's  iust  a  stroke  "of  luck  you  aren't 
still  making  the  rounds." 

That's  why,  today.  Van  Johnson 
never  takes  his  success  for  granted. 
That's  why  he  is  never  too  busy  for 
the  little  guy.  It  isn't  such  a  long  yester- 
day to  the  time  when  he  was  a  little  guy 
himself.  This  strange  and  wonderful  hu- 
mility is  what  makes  Van's  future  really 
hold  glowing  promise.  Because  of  this  I 
know  that  Van  Johnson's  tomorrow  is 
not  a  thing  of  cake  and  frosting.  It's 
more  solid  than  that,  for  it's  rooted  in  all 
his  yesterdays. 


LL  YOUR  DAUGHTER 

Because  She  Only  Knows  'HALF  THE  TRUTH' 
About  These  Intimate  Physical  Facts! 


Zonite 

FOR  NEWER 


Often  a  daughter — too  shy  to  ask  her 
mother — is  filled  with  untruths  from 
well  meaning  but  ignorant  friends. 
Falsehoods  which  may  prove  very 
costly  to  her  in  her  married  life  ahead. 

Your  daughter  has  a  right  to  the 
truth.  She  should  be  told  how  impor- 
tant douching  often  is  to  intimate 
feminine  cleanliness,  health,  charm, 
marriage  happiness — and  to  combat 
one  of  woman's  most  serious  deodorant 
problems. 

And  what's  so  important — she  should 
be  told  about  zonite  for  the  douche! 

No  Other  Type  Liquid  Antiseptic-Germicide 

Tested  Is  SO  POWERFUL  yet  SO  HARMLESS 

No  welUinformed  woman  would  think 
of  using  weak,  old-fashioned  or  dan- 
gerous products  for  the  douche.  These 
DO  not  and  can  not  give  the  germi- 
cidal and  deodorizing  action  of  zonite. 

No  other  type  liquid  antiseptic- 
germicide  for  the  douche  of  all  those 
tested  is  so  powerful  yet  so  safe 
to  delicate  tissues. 

zonite  positively  contains  no 
phenol,  bichloride  of  mercury  or 
creosote,  zonite  is  non-poisonous, 
non-irritating,  non-burning.  Despite 
its  great  Strength  you  can  use  zonite 
as  directed  as  often  as  needed  without 
risk  of  injury. 

Zonite  Principle  Developed  By 
Famous  Surgeon  and  Chemist 

zonite  actually  destroys  and  removes 
odor-causing  waste  substances.  Helps 
guard  against  infection.  It's  so  power- 
fully effective  no  germs  of  any  kind 
tested  have  ever  been  found  that  it 
will  not  kill  on  contact.  You  know  it's 
not  always  possible  to  contact  all  the 
germs  in  the  tract,  but  you  can  be 
sure  that  zonite  kills  every  reach- 
able germ  and  keeps  them  from 
multiplying. 

Buy  zonite  today.  Any  drugstore. 

FREE!  NEW! 

/*"  For  amazing  enlightening  new 
Booklet  containing  frank  discussion 
of  intimate  physical  facts,  recently 
published  —  mail  this  coupon  to 
Zonite  Products,  Dept.  SS-47,  370 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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To  get  that  smart,  graceful,  more  slender 
figure  that's  always  admired  you  must  take  off  the 
layers  of  ugly  excess  fat  that  hide  your  loveliness. 
Now  you  can  lose  pound  after  pound  of  ugly  ex- 
cess fat  auickly  and  easily  thanks  to  KYRON,  that 
remarkable  new  scientific  formula.  And  KYRON 
is  so  easy  to  use.  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE;  contains 
no  drugs,  laxatives  or  harmful  ingredients. 
KYRON  is  made  according  to  a  new  scientific  for- 
mula to  provide  you  with  all  daily  minimum  re- 
quirements of  highly  nutritious  vitamins  and  min- 
erals, plus  important  AMINOS,  a  source  of  body- 
building proteins  so  vital  for  balanced  nutrition. 
PROVEN  RESULTS  SHOW  QUICKLY  With  KYRON 
TABLETS!  No  matter  what  you've  tried  before,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  result — now  take  pleasant,  effective  KYRON: 
ugly  pounds  should  disappear  quickly  and  easily!  In  just 
a  few  days  your  friends  should  compliment  you  on  your 
glamorous  appearance.  Use  as  directed. 
Endorsement  By  Your  Physician  Recommended. 

ONE  WEEK  NO  RISK  TRIAL 


. . ..  ;  using  K  Y  KUN  today.  .. 
within  a  short  time  after  taking  KYRON  as  directed 
you're  not  entirely  satisfied,  if  you  don't  lose  weight  if 
you  don't  look  slimmer,  feel  better— we  will  give  you 
3  TIMES  YOUR  MONEY  BACK! 
SEND  NO  MONEY:  Just  mail  us  your  name  and  address 
and  on  delivery  of  KYRON  pay  the  postman  $3  plus 
C.O.D.  charge.  Or  send  S3  with  your  order  and  we  will 
pay  the  postage.  MAIL  TODAY! 

WORLD  WIDE  LABORATORIES,  INC.,  Distributors 

3159  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Dept. HU  Ap.  Chicago  12,  III. 


SONG  POEMS  WANTED 

70  BE  SET  TO  MUSIC 

Free  Examination.    Send  Your  Poems  to 

J.  CHAS.  McNEIL 

A.  B.  MASTER  OF  MUSIC 


510-V  So.  Alexandria 


Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 


PENNIES  WANTED 

WILL   PAY   $10   EACH   FOR  CERTAIN    LINCOLN  PENNIES! 

Indian  heads  $50.O0;   Nickels  $500. OO;   Dimes  SI. 000. 00. 
All  rare  coins.   Dills,   stamps   wanted.     Catalogue  10c. 
FEDERAL    COIN     EXCHANGE,     3-HSU,    Columbus    5.  Ohio 


CONFIDENTIAL  LOAN  SERVICE 


oo 


Borrow  $50  to  $300 


Need  money?  Nomatterwhere 
you  live  you  can  borrow  BY 
MAIL  $60.00  to  $300.00  this 
easy  quick  confidential  way. 


IT  IS  EASY  TO 

BORROW 
BY  MAIL! 

Completely  con- 
fidential and 
private 

CONVENIENT 
MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS 


STATE 

511  Walker  Bank  Bldg.,  Oept  J-94 


NO  ENDORSERS  NEEDED 

Employed  men  and  women  of  good 
character  can  solve  their  money  prob- 
lems quickly  and  in  privacy  with  loans 
MADE  BY  MAIL.  No  endorsers  or  co- 
signers. We  do  not  contact  employers, 
friends  or  relatives.  Con  venient  month- 
ly payments.  Send  us  your  name  and 
address  and  we  will  mail  application 
blank  and  complete  details  FREE  in 
plain  envelope.  There  is  noobligation. 

FINANCE  CO. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


At  Home  with  the  Harrisons 

Continued  from  page  31 


cause  Rex  objected  violently  to  Lilli's 
career.  According  to  this  story,  he  was 
annoyed  because  Lilli  had  made  "Cloak 
and  Dagger"  and  wanted  her  never  to 
make  another  picture.) 

"The  whole  story's  ridiculous,"  said 
Lilli.  "Rex  has  never  opposed  my  career. 
We  were  together  for  thirteen  months 
in  England  in  the  play  'No  Time  for 
Comedy.'  The  role  was  a  bad  one  for 
me — I  had  to  play  a  phoney  pseudo- 
intellectual  type.  She  should  have  been 
tall  and  dark  with  a  natural  American 
accent — and  look  at  me."  (Lilli  is  blonde 
with  green  eyes  and  with  a  slight  con- 
tinental accent) .  "But  there  was  a  good 
role  for  Rex  in  the  play,"  Lilli  continued, 
"and  we  wanted  so  much  to  be  together 
and  to  work  together  that  I  took  the 
part.  I  would  have  taken  any  part  just 
to  be  with  Rex.  We  worked  together 
in  the  picture,  'Notorious  Gentleman,' 
too.  In  that  picture  we  both  had  roles 
we  liked.  Of  course,  if  my  career  kept 
me  in  Hollywood  and  Rex's  kept  him  in 
England  or  vice  versa,  he  might  be  op- 
posed to  such  a  separation,  but  my  con- 
tract with  United  States  Pictures  runs 
parallel  with  Rex's  contract  with  20th 
Century-Fox." 

"When  I  go  to  England,"  said  Rex, 
"Lilli  goes  too.  We  plan  to  spend  six 
months  of  the  year  in  Hollywood,  and 
six  months  in  England.  It  keeps  you 
alive  to  go  back  and  forth  between  the 
two  countries.  You  know  then  what's 
happening  in  the  world." 

"That's  right,"  agreed  Lilli,  "It  would 
be  so  easy  to  wallow  in  this  beautiful 


place  and  forget  what  is  going  on  else- 
where. Rex  and  I  like  Hollywood  very 
much,  but  we  don't  want  to  lose  touch 
with  the  rest  of  the  world." 

There's  little  chance  that  they  will. 
I've  rarely  met  two  people  who  are  more 
vivid,  more  alive.  To  watch  them  to- 
gether and  listen  to  them  is  like  having 
a  front-row  seat  at  a  delightful  drawing 
room  comedy.  This  is  true  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  through 
some  hard  times  and  went  through  the 
blitz  in  England. 

The  whole  story  of  their  romance  is 
the  kind  of  thing  that  could  take  place 
only  in  wartime  England.  When  Lilli 
and  Rex  met,  they  were  appearing  in  two 
different  plays.  Rex  was  in  "Design  for 
Living"  and  Lilli  in  a  play  called  "You 
of  All  People."  One  day  they  were  hav- 
ing lunch  at  the  same  hotel,  but  at  dif- 
ferent tables.  Lilli  resented  the  presence 
of  the  rival  company  in  the  same  town. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  it  was  the  most 
atrocious  mayhem  on  the  box-office  for 
another  company  to  be  appearing  in  such 
a  popular  play  as  "Design  for  Living." 
How  could  her  play  prosper  if  this  rival 
company  played  the  same  towns  at  the 
same  time?  Briefly,  she  turned  her 
glance  toward  the  table  at  which  the 
tall,  vital-looking  actor  sat,  and  then  she 
frowned.  "Out  of  that  frown,"  she  laughs, 
"we  fell  in  love." 

Rex  must  have  been  intrigued  by  the 
frown.  Perhaps  he  was  also  intrigued  by 
the  glimpse  he  caught  of  a  slight,  beau- 
tifully moulded  figure,  a  radiant  skin, 
and  challenging  green  eyes.  At  any  rate, 


That's  Rex 
20th  Century 


Harrison  behind  the  luxurious  growth  of  beard  which  he  wears  for  his  next 
iry-Fox  film,  co-starring  Gene  Tierney,   "The  Ghost  and   Mrs.  Muir." 


SO 
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the  very  next  day  he  persuaded  a  mutual 
friend  to  introduce  them.  It  was  love  at 
first  sight — or  if  you  prefer,  love  at  first 
frown.  "We  sat  talking  to  each  other 
for  hours,"  confesses  Lilli,  "as  if  we  had 
been  waiting  all  our  lives  to  meet  each 
other.  Then  after  we  had  talked  and 
talked  and  talked,  we  both  looked  at 
cur  watches,  and  had  to  hurry  away  to 
our  respective  theaters.  Each  of  us  was 
half  an  hour  late." 

That  was  the  beginning.  Having  fallen 
madly  in  love,  they  decided  to  get  mar- 
ried. Even  the  war  couldn't  stop  love 
for  long.  Although  Rex  served  .with  the 
Royal  Air  Force  in  the  radar  section 
from  1940  to  1944,  he  found  time  during 
one  of  his  leaves  to  get  married.  But  in 
England,  as  in  most  countries,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  get  a  marriage  license  first.  That 
meant  a  trip  to  Caxton  Hall  to  register 
for  a  license.  Rex  might  face  bombings 
and  shellings  imperturbably,  but  he  just 
couldn't  face  the  thought  of  going  to  a 
registry  office  and  confessing  that  he 
wanted  to  be  married.  This  seemed  to 
him  somewhat  in  the  same  class  as  walk- 
ing into  a  woman's  store  and  ordering  a 
black  nightgown  for  a  fiancee.  Neither 
Lilli  nor  Rex  knew  where  Caxton  Hall 
was.  Lilli  sensibly  wanted  to  ask  for  di- 
rections. "But  you  can't  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion," Rex  said.  "Everyone  knows  what 
going  to  Caxton  Hall  means."  "So  we 
drove  round  and  round,"  Lilli  laughs, 
"and  finally  we  found  the  place.  When 
we  got  there,  we  found  a  beaming  young 
lady  behind  the  desk.  She  was  a  ravish- 
ing blonde.  For  a  moment  I  thought  it 
was  touch  and  go  as  to  whether  Rex 
would  decide  to  marry  her  or  me.  Really, 
it's  a  crime;  they  shouldn't  have  such 
beautiful  girls  at  registry  offices." 

"She  certainly  was  lovely,"  said  Rex, 
with  a  reminiscent  twinkle. 

"Rex  stood  there,  unable  to  think  of 
a  word  to  say,"  went  on  Lilli.  "  'Where 
is  it?'  he  floundered.  'Is  there  any  place 
where  one — ?'  That  was  as  far  as  he  got. 
The  beaming  girl  finally  came  to  his 
rescue  and  said,  'Oh,  you  want  to  get 
married.'  Otherwise,  I  think  it  would 
have  taken  Rex  forever  to  get  the  words 
past  his  tongue.  Later  we  talked  to  the 
registry  office  man.  The  day  of  our  wed- 
ding, he  called  Rex  aside  and  whispered 
something  to  him.  I  thought,  'What  can 
have  gone  wrong?  Why  are  they  having 
this  secret  conversation?'  Rex  came  out 
of  the  conference,  his  face  beet  red.  'He 
wants  five  pounds,'  he  said,  humiliated. 
T  forgot  to  bring  any  money  with  me.' 
I'd  only  brought  a  few  shillings  with  me, 
so  we  had  to  borrow  some  money  from 
our  friends." 

The  honeymoon  was  even  more  hectic 
than  the  wedding.  Rex  and  Lilli  decided 
to  spend  their  honeymoon  at  Torquay 
in  Cornwall.  "The  place  boasts  two  palm 
trees,"  chortled  Rex,  "so  we  in  England 
fancy  it  looks  quite  Mediterranean.  Peo- 
ple in  England  go  there  and  imagine 
themselves  in  a  Mediterranean  resort." 

"What  a  time  we  had,"  chuckled  Lilli. 
"When  we  got  off  the  train,  we  were 
blown  back  bv  the  bombing  which  was 
taking  place  then.  Finally  the  all  clear 
sounded  and  we  went  on  to  our  hotel. 
But  all  week  long  there  were  sneak  raids. 
The  alert  never  stopped  sounding.  After 
a  while,  we  paid  no  more  attention  to  it," 
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o  you  have  to  FORCE 
your  child  to  take  a  laxative? 


Dohs  your  youngster  rebel 
at  the  laxative  you  give  him  ? 
Do  you  have  to  force  it  down  his 
protesting  little  throat  to  get  him 
to  swallow  it? 

That's  such  needless,  old-fash- 
ioned punishment !  Today,  millions 
of  considerate  mothers  give  their 
youngsters  Ex-Lax!  And  how  the 
children  go  for  that  delicious 
chocolate  taste  of  Ex-Lax.  They  just 
love  it ! 

Most  important,  Ex-Lax  is  a  lax- 


10c  and  25c 


ative  that  parents  have  learned  to 
trust!  It  does  its  work  thoroughly 
and  effectively,  yet  gently  too !  Not 
too  strong,  not  too  mild,  Ex-Lax  is 
the  "Happy  Medium"... a  happy 
solution  to  the  laxative  problem  for 
grown-ups  as  well  as  children. 

No  wonder  Ex-Lax  is  America's 
favorite  family  laxative— used  by 
more  people  than  any  other  laxa- 
tive. Last  year  alone,  over  40  mil- 
lion boxes  of  Ex-Lax  were  sold ! 
As  a  precaution,  use  only  as  directed. 


The 

"Happy  Medium 
Laxative 


•kWhen  you  have  a  cold — and  if  you  need  a  laxative- 
don' t  dose  yourself  with  harsh  purgatives.  Take  Ex-Lax! 


Which  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at, 
for  how  could  they  pay  attention  to 
minor  things  like  bombs  falling  all 
around  them,  when  Rex  was  discovering 
more  and  more  about  the  personality  of 
the  girl  with  the  green  eyes  and  Lilli  was 
learning  more  and  more  about  the  mind 
behind  Rex's  searching,  magnetic  blue 
eyes. 

Carey,  their  baby,  was  born  in  the 
middle  of  the  blitz.  He  is  a  blond,  blue- 
eyed  young  toddler.  I  asked  Lilli 
whether  she  thought  Carey  looked  more 
like  her  or  more  like  his  father.  "More 
like  me,  I  think.  It  would  be  hard  for 
any  baby  to  look  like  Rex." 

Which  is  true,  I  think.  Rex  looks  as 
if  he  had  the  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years 
in  his  eyes  and  at  the  same  time  the 
concentrated  deviltry  and  mischief  of  a 
thousand  years.  But  there's  no  deviltry 
at  all  in  Rex  when  he's  playing  with 
Carey.  You  should  see  them  together 
at  the  breakfast  table.  Carey  has  gen- 
erally had  his  breakfast  by  the  time  Rex 
and  Lilli  sit  down  to  theirs  at  9  A.M. 
But  Carey  toddles  into  the  room,  carry- 
ing with  him  one  or  more  books  filled 
with  pictures  of  animals.  Rex  has  read 
these  to  him  many  times,  so  that  he 
knows  many  of  the  lines  by  heart.  He 
riffles  the  pages,  pretends  to  be  reading 


about  hippotamuses  or  giraffes  or  lions. 

At  other  times,  Rex  plays  ball  with 
him,  and  teaches  him  how  to  kick  a  foot- 
ball around.  Carey  has  also  seen  his 
father  walk  out  of  the  house  with  a  golf 
bag  and  stick,  so  one  of  Carey's  most 
precious  possessions  is  his  own  miniature 
golf  bag.  Whatever  his  father  does  fasci- 
nates Carey.  He  has  seen  his  father 
driving  a  car,  and  so  cars  are  high  on  the 
list  of  the  things  that  fascinate  Carey 
most.  He  has  a  hand-sized  green  car  of 
his  own.  However,  he  claims  he  has  three 
cars.  The  other  two  are  wholly  imag- 
inary. One  of  the  imaginary  cars  is  a 
white  Ford  which  he  says  he  keeps  in 
the  garage,  and  another  is  a  taxi,  equally 
imaginary.  One  of  Carey's  favorite  hob- 
bies is  to  be  driven  by  his  father  or  his 
nurse,  Pat,  to  an  intersection  of  Wil- 
shire  Boulevard  where  he  can  watch  the 
signals  change  and  the  cars  whiz  by. 

While  we  were  talking  about  Carey, 
the  boy  woke  up,  and  asked  his  nurse  if 
he  could  come  over  to  see  us.  His  mother 
and  nurse  gave  permission,  and  so  he 
toddled  over,  greeted  his  mother  with  a 
hug  and  myself  with  a  handshake,  after 
I  had  extended  my  hand  to  him.  After 
Carey  and  I  had  talked  about  cars  and 
things,  his  mother  asked,  "Don't  you 
think  vou  ought  to  go  to  the  nursery?" 
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When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause  nag- 
ging backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep 
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diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  50 
years.  Doan's  give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15 
miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste 
from  your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 


"No,  I  don't  think  I  think  so,"  he  said. 
"May  I  walk  on  the  grass?"  Permission 
granted,  he  toddled  off  happily. 

But  after  a  few  minutes  of  grass- 
walking  and  of  admiring  the  gold-fish  in 
the  small  goldfish  pool,  when  he  was 
asked  once  again  about  whether  he 
wanted  to  go  to  the  nursery  to  get  ready 
for  a  visit  to  Michael  Boyer,  he  said*  "I 
think  I  think  so,"  and  gladly  went  with 
his  nurse. 

Carey  has  impeccable  manners.  "He 
has  been  brought  up  strictly,  with  em- 
phasis on  manners,"  Lilli  explains.  "We 
owe  a  great  deal  to  Pat,  his  nurse,  who 
came  over  from  England  to  take  care  of 
Carey.  She  says  she  will  stay  with  us 
forever  if  we  produce  one  child  for  her 
every  five  years." 

"We  agree  completely  on  Carey's  up- 
bringing," Rex  said.  "We  abhor  bad  man- 
ners in  anyone,  including  children." 

"I  am  fond  of  children  but  not  of  all 
children,"  admitted  Lilli.  "I  hate  hooli- 
gans, regardless  of  whether  they  are  chil- 
dren or  grown-ups." 

I  remarked  that  I  was  amazed  at  how 
sturdy  and  healthy  Carey  looked,  as  I 
had  always  imagined  that  children  born 
in  war-time  England  might  look  pale  and 
under-nourished. 

"All  babies  born  in  England  look 
healthy,"  Lilli  told  me.  "England  takes 
very  good  care  of  its  babies  and  mothers. 
Carey  and  I  received  special  rations,  as 
did  all  mothers  and  babies  in  England. 
When  I  knew  I  was  going  to  have  Carey, 
I  was  given  a  booklet  called,  'Mother, 
Be  Selfish.'  The  booklet  went  on  to  say, 
'This  piece  of  meat  is  for  you.  Do  not 
share  it  with  your  family.'  Every  Tues- 
day expectant  mothers  queued  up  at  the 
Town  Hall  for  orange  juice.  The  line 
stretched  for  blocks.  It  seemed  even 
longer  than  it  actually  was,  because  we 
were  all  so  noticeably  expectant." 

Although  Rex  and  Lilli  agree  com- 
pletely on  the  care  and  upbringing  of 
Carey,  there  are  other  subjects  on  which 
they're  in  complete  and  happy  disagree- 
ment. 

"Rex's  worst  fault?"  Lilli  laughed. 
"He  is  not  tidy  around  the  house.  He 
never  closes  a  bureau  drawer.  And  he 
never,  never  closes  a  door.  Rex  loathes 
closing  doors.  I  asked  him  why  once  and 
he  said  he  thought  it  was  such  a  final 
gesture." 

"And  what  do  you  think  is  Lilli's  worst 
fault?"  I  asked  Rex.  He  thought  a 
couple  of  minutes.  "It's  a  great  compli- 
ment," I  whispered  to  Lilli.  "He  can't 
think  of  any  faults  you  have." 

"On  the  contrary,"  laughed  Lilli,  "he 
has  thought  of  so  many  he  can't  decide 
which  is  the  worst  one." 

"My  wife's  worst  fault  is  that  she 
keeps  on  telling  me  to  shut  drawers," 
said  Rex  finally. 

Lilli  is  also  a  back-seat  driver.  She 
thinks  that  Rex  drives  much  too  fast. 
She  warns  him  of  every  person  likely  to 
cross  the  road. 

"Lilli  even  complains  when  I  am  going 
at  a  perfectly  normal  speed,"  says  Rex. 
"Uh  huh,"  says  Lilli,  "a  perfectly  normal 
speed  of  50  miles  an  hour  on  Sunset 
Boulevard." 

Occasionally  they  argue  because  Lilli 
has  kept  Rex  waiting;  at  other  times  be- 


cause Lilli  is  ready  first  and  Rex  has 
kept  her  waiting. 

Until  recently,  Rex  used  to  like  to  stay 
up  until  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning 
He  had  been  in  the  theater  most  of  his 
life,  and  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the 
day  began  at  8:30  P.M.  When  Lilli 
would  get  sleepy  at  11,  he  just  couldn't 
believe  it.  No  one,  he  was  convinced, 
could  possibly  go  to  sleep  that  early.  But 
Lilli's  eyes  would  start  to  droop  at  10, 
and  by  11,  the  lids  would  be  shut,  no 
matter  where  she  was.  "She's  a  dreary 
girl.  She's  a  wet  blanket,"  Lilli  laughed, 
referring  to  herself.  "I  must  have  ten 
hours'  sleep.  Seven  or  eight  are  enough 
for  Rex,  but  not  enough  to  keep  me 
happy."  However,  since  Rex  has  started 
getting  early  morning  calls  for  pictures, 
he  doesn't  regard  staying  awake  after 
midnight  as  one  of  the  essential  pleas- 
ures of  life.  When  working,  he,  too,  is 
happy  to  crawl  into  bed  at  10  or  11. 

During  the  day,  no  two  people  could 
be  more  wide  awake.  They  both  play 
croquet,  tennis  and  ping  pong,  and  like 
to  go  horseback  riding  and  swimming. 


as 


From  "King"  to  sea  captain:  Rex  Harrison 
takes  forty-five  minutes  longer  for  makeup. 

They  ride  English  saddle  style.  "The 
Western  horses  we  rode  on  at  Palm 
Springs  were  quite  amazed  and  kept 
looking  over  their  shoulders  at  us  to  see 
what  we  were  doing,"  laughed  Lilli.  For 
swimming,  they  have  a  private  tiny  cove 
in  the  ocean  where  they  like  to  go.  It 
is  about  a  50  minutes'  drive  from  their 
home,  and  carrying  a  hamper  full  of 
things,  they  go  through  two  barbed  wire 
fences,  and  wander  around  the  dunes  till 
they  reach  their  secret  cove.  "We  share 
it,"  says  Rex,  "only  with  a  few  sea  lions." 

They  do  a  great  deal  of  reading,  too. 
Rex  likes  to  read  biographies  and  he 
also  likes  accounts  of  contemporary 
events  in  different  countries.  The  more 
up-to-date  one  of  these  books  is,  the 
better  he  likes  it.  Lilli,  on  the  other 
hand,  prefers  to  read  about  periods  in 
the  dead,  almost  forgotten  past.  She 
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likes  to  read  about  people  who  have  been 
dead  at  least  300  years. 

In  addition  to  reading  for  entertain- 
ment, Rex  reads  a  great  many  books, 
with  an  eye  to  what  sort  of  plays  and 
pictures  they  will  make.  In  his  own 
mind,  he  casts  each  of  these  stories.  Some 
day  he  hopes  to  own  a  theater  of  his  own. 

They  go  to  movies  rarely,  usually  see- 
ing them  only  when  they  are  visiting 
friends,  and  pictures  are  shown  as  part 
of  the  evening's  entertainment. 

One  of  their  hobbies  is  not  listening  to 
the  radio.  They  loathe  the  blatant  con- 
tinual commercials,  which  they  haven't 
grown  accustomed  to  as  yet.  The  hobby 
of  not  listening  to  the  radio  is  one  they 
forego  on  Sundays  for  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  Jack  Benny,  Fred  Allen, 
Walter  Winchell  and  other  outstanding 
radio  shows.  For  Jack  Benny,  they'll 
even  listen  to  commercials  without  winc- 
ing too  much. 

Lilli  admits  that  she  is  not  particularly 
domestic.  "I  am  an  abominable  cook," 
she  says  cheerfully.  "Don't  you  think  so, 
Bunny?"  (Bunny,  I  learned  later,  doesn't 
refer  to  any  rabbit-like  qualities  on  the 
part  of  Rex,  but  is  simply  a  contraction 
for  "Honeybun"  and  is  used  by  both  Rex 
and  Lilli  as  a  pet  name.) 

Bunny  agreed  with  Lilli's  own  esti- 
mate of  her  lack  of  ability  as  a  cook. 
"She  is  not  so  bad  with  vegetables,"  he 
said.  "But  you  can't  cook  meat,  can  you, 
Bunny?" 

Since  Rex  likes  good  food  well-cooked, 
the  Harrisons  have  had  a  succession  of 
cooks.  On  the  continent  they  often  had 
Hungarian  cooks.  "English  cooking," 
said  Rex,  "is  either  very  good  or  very 
bad."  Of  the  English  dishes  Rex  likes 
Southdown  lamb — the  best  in.  the  world, 
he  says — Dover  sole  and  English  trifle. 
He  likes  roast  beef,  too,  but  thinks 
American  roast  beef  is  equally  good. 

The  Harrisons  were  elated  when  I  saw 
them  because  they  had  found  a  cook, 
Georgia,  with  whom  they  were  very 
pleased.  "She  has  been  with  us  for  a 
week,"  Rex  said.  "Praise  her  to  the  skies, 
because  we  hope  she  stays." 

Rex  still  persists  in  the  habit  of  liking 
a  cup  of  tea  for  breakfast.  He  claims 
he  is  very  cross  at  breakfast  time  until 
he  has  had  that  cup  of  tea  and  says  he, 
with  a  twinkle,  "a  couple  of  alka- 
seltzers."  He  eats  a  large  breakfast- 
eggs,  toast,  marmalade,  fruit  and  some- 
times cereal.  Later  in  the  day  at  lunch 
or  dinner,  he  may  take  a  cup  of  coffee. 
But  not  for  breakfast. 

He  thinks  it  would  be  a  very  pleasant 
idea  to  have  a  special  kitchen  for  mid- 
night snacks.  In  this  kitchen,  all  the 
food  would  stand  ready  to  be  used.  The 
potatoes  would  be  peeled,  the  vegetables 
would  be  already  washed;  the  meat  or 
fish  would  be  cut  into  just  the  proper 
slices.  Under  such  circumstances.  Rex 
would  like  to  handle  the  cooking.  "It 
would  be  fun  then  to  put  things  in  the 
frying  pan  and  watch  them  sizzle."  But 
since  that  kind  of  kitchen  is  hard  to 
arrange  for,  Rex  so  far  has  limited  his 
cooking  to  bacon  and  eggs  and  frying 
bread. 

"As  for  me,"  smiles  Lilli,  "I  have  only 
one  domestic  hobby.  I  loathe  all  sorts  of 
housework,  but  I  do  like  knitting.  The 


first  year  of  his  life,  Carey  never  wore 
anything  except  what  I  knitted." 

Lilli  and  Rex  have  many  pet  ex- 
travagances— furniture  (they  bought  all 
the  furniture  for  their  home  themselves) 
books,  fishing  rods.  They  are  always 
planning  to  be  economical  next  week. 
But  this  week  they  never  are.  They  have 
no  pet  economies,  except  that  they  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  a  business 
manager.  "I  don't  see  why  people  need 
business  managers,"  said  Rex,  "unless 
they  don't  know  how  to  handle  their 
own  financial  affairs." 

In  the  Harrison  household,  it  is  Lilli 
who  handles  financial  affairs,  makes  the 
bankbook  balance,  sees  that  their  ac- 
count is  not  overdrawn.  Before  Lilli 
took  care  of  such  chores,  Rex  frequently 
overdrew  his  account. 

"Do  you  think,"  I  asked  him,  "that 
you  could  handle  all  your  financial  affairs 
without  a  manager  if  Lilli  didn't  do  it?" 

"No,  I  couldn't,"  said  Rex,  and  grinned. 

Lilli  gets  no  help  from  Rex  when  it 
comes  to  shopping.  He  prefers  her  in 
dark  colors,  but  will  not  go  into  a  shop 
with  her  to  tell  her  which  dresses  or  hats 
he  likes  on  her  and  which  he  abominates. 
"It  would  embarrass  me  very  much  to 
go  into  a  woman's  shop,"  he  says. 

"Unlike  American  men,"  Lilli  explains, 
"Englishmen  are  not  nearly  so  interested 
in  female  attire.  It's  almost  unheard  of 
for  an  English  husband  to  go  shopping 
with  his  wife." 

"That's  true,"  said  Rex.  "This  is  a 
woman's  country.  Interest  here  centers 


so  much  more  around  the  woman.  Ads 
are  written  to  appeal  to  her — homes  are 
built  with  a  woman's  needs  largely  in 
mind." 

"Even  the  children's  shops  here,"  said 
Lilli,  "cater  much  more  to  little  girls 
than  to  boys.  When  we  first  came  here 
and  I  wanted  to  buy  hand-sewn  clothes 
for  Carey,  such  as  all  the  good  shops  in 
England  would  have  carried,  I  found 
that  only  two  out  of  ten  children's  shops 
were  for  boys.  When  I  asked  them  for 
pleated  hand-sewn  clothes,  they  said, 
shocked,  'Those  are  for  girls.'  In  Eng- 
land clothes  for  little  boys  are  made  with 
great  care.  Here  they  are  expected  to 
play  in  rough  football  clothes.  As  for 
homes,  as  Rex  said,  the  woman's  needs 
are  considered  first.  When  there  is  a 
dressing  room  in  a  home,  in  England  it 
would  be  intended  for  the  man.  Here 
the  best  dressing  room  is  usually  planned 
for  the  woman  of  the  house." 

"Of  course,"  said  Rex  thoughtfully, 
"we're  probably  wrong  in  making  a  gen- 
eral statement.  London  is  a  mm's  town 
and  is  designed  for  men.  Your  big  cities 
here  are  not  to  the  same  extent  men's 
towns.  But  there  are  probably  many 
exceptions.  Perhaps  in  the  industrial 
North  and  in  the  South,  more  is  done 
to  appeal  to  men.  Lilli  and  I  are  natur- 
ally judging  by  the  limited  amount  of 
traveling  we've  done  in  the  United 
States.  We'd  like  to  do  a  great  deal  more. 
We  want  to  see  a  lot  of  America — Yose- 
mite.  Grand  Canyon  and  all  the  famous 
places." 

Rex  had  to  leave  then  to  take  some 
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more  tests  at  20th  Century-Fox.  But 
Lilli  went  on  with  our  interview.  "My 
great  hobby,"  she  said,  "is  painting.  I 
took  it  up  in  self-defense.  I'd  always 
hoped  that  some  day  I  would  have  lei- 
sure enough  to  paint,  and  after  I  mar- 
ried Rex,  I  discovered  that  his  great 
hobby  was  fishing.  Well,  you  know  when 
you're  fishing,  you  can  sit  and  fish  for 
ten  hours.  When  you're  painting  you 
can  sit  that  long,  too.  So  what  could  be 
more  ideal  than  for  me  to  paint  while 
Rex  fished?  That's  what  we  did  once  dur- 
ing a  stay  in  Scotland.  We  really  hit  the 
heights  when  I  painted  a  fish  Rex  caught. 
It  was  a  nice  river  trout.  As  I  painted, 
Rex  said  that  the  fish  should  be  pinker 
with  more  black  dots  and  much,  much 
larger.  With  every  passing  instant,  the 
fish  grew  larger  and  larger,  until  it 
ended  up  looking  like  a  very  large  sal- 
mon instead  of  a  river  trout.  The  paint- 
ing now  hangs  framed  in  a  boathouse  in 
our  home  in  England." 

I  mentioned  the  paintings  Lilli  had  in 
the  living  room.  "They're  really  not  very 
good,"  she  said.  "I  only  hung  them  there 
because  I  had  nothing  else  to  hang  in 
those  spots.  At  painting,  I  am  purely  an 
amateur.  I  have  never  yet  sold  a  paint- 
ing, although  one  woman  has  offered  me 
$25  for  a  still  life  I  did.  However,  she 
is  very  short-sighted"  (Lilli  meant  near- 
sighted) "and  I  can't  decide  whether  or 
not  to  take  advantage  of  her." 

Besides  art,  Lilli  is  interested  in  mu- 
sic. In  England  she  has  a  large  collec- 
tion of  opera  records;  Rex  is  equally 
ardent  about  collecting  swing  records. 


The  piano  in  the  house  is  mostly  for 
the  use  of  guests.  Though  she  took  les- 
sons for  eleven  years,  Lilli  claims  she 
can't  play  a  single  piece.  "But  I  always 
think  that  some  day  I  will  study  piano 
again." 

Even  if  she's  not  super-domestic,  Lilli 
wants  children.  Two  more,  besides 
Carey.  She  is  one  of  three  sisters  her- 
self, and  feels  that  for  a  child  to  have  no 
sisters  or  brothers  is  a  very  lonely  thing. 

"What  else  do  you  want  out  of  life?" 
I  asked. 

The  green  eyes  looked  straight  at  me. 
"What  else  could  I  want?  Oh,  minor 
things,  of  course.  To  make  better  pic- 
tures, perhaps  to  have  a  little  dog  for 
Carey  to  play  with.  We  haven't  bought 
one  yet,  because  we  couldn't  take  a  dog 
conveniently  to  England  and  should  hate 
to  leave  it  behind.  But  what  more  could 
I  possibly  ask  of  life?"  Her  eyes  fastened 
on  the  lovely  view  from  the  terrace,  then 
swung  back  to  the  nursery. 

"Everything  that's  important  that  I 
might  want,  I  have.  Who  could  ask  for 
anything  more,  except  to  keep  what  we 
already  have?  That's  a  full-time  job." 

Somehow  as  she  spoke,  I  felt  that  she 
wasn't  referring  so  much  to  her  home  in 
Holmby  Hills  or  any  of  the  material 
possessions  they  have  acquired — the 
things  she  wants  to  keep  and  will  keep 
forever,  I  think,  are  Rex  Harrison's  love 
and  the  quiet  admiration  of  a  little  boy 
who  hasn't  the  faintest  idea  that  she  is 
a  movie  star  but  who  adores  her  and 
who  remains  unspoiled  in  a  town  notori- 
rious  for  spoiling  children. 
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He  Dates  Destiny 

Continued  from  page  38 

was  this  experience  in  New  Zealand  that 
drove  me  back  to  trying  the  theater 
again.  So  many  times  in  my  life,  co- 
incidence has  played  a  great  part  m 
moulding  the  future." 

Another  time  and  another  boat  marked 
the  most  amazing  coincidence  of  all.  It 
all  ties  in  with  those  dear  dead  days  at 
RKO,  when  Van  was  a  confused  and 
abused  contract  player.  After  complet- 
ing several  smaJl  roles  in  several  small 
pictures,  he  decided  to  take  a  boat  trip 
through  the  Panama  Canal.  He  sailed  on 
the  "Pennsylvania,"  but  there  was  noth- 
ing significant  about  this  trip  then. 

Time  and  Van  Hefiin  marched  on.  In 
the  early  part  of  1943  he  stood  on  the 
stage  of  Grauman's  Chinese  Theater. 
While  an  audience  went  wild  with  en- 
thusiasm, Van,  now  an  officer  in  the 
United  States  Army  Air  Corps,  received 
an  "Oscar"  for  giving  the  best  support- 
ing performance  in  1942.  It  was  this 
role  in  "Johnny  Eager,"  incidentally  his 
first  for  MGM,  that  won  him  his  award. 
The  following  morning  he  returned  to 
camp.  Several  months  later  he  was  on 
his  way  overseas.  > 

Have  you  ever  had  the  feeling  you  ve 
been  in  a  certain  place  before,  even 
though  there  were  no  familiar  land- 
marks— not  a  sight,  sound,  nothing  you 
recognized?  Van  on  the  crowded  troop- 
ship grew  more  puzzled  as  their  trip 
progressed.  Then  one  morning  he  made 
a  discovery. 

"We  were  having  lifeboat  drill,"  he 
remembers.  (And  how  he  remembers!) 
"In  the  midst  of  maneuvers  I  happened 
to  examine  some  equipment.  Somehow 
it  had  escaped  detection  and  there, 
stamped  in  plain  view,  was  the  name  of 
the  boat  before  it  was  taken  into  the 
naval  reserve.  Needless  to  say,  it  was 
the  'Pennsylvania.'  But  even  more  co- 
incidental, I  also  discovered  I  was  quar- 
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tered  in  the  same  stateroom  when  I  took 
that  trip  through  the  Canal.  Only  this 
time,  instead  of  occupying  it  alone,  we 
were  twelve!" 

Eventually  they  landed  at  Liverpool. 
There  followed  an  experience  in  the 
London  fog  you'd  even  doubt  in  the 
movies.  Lengthening  the  long  line  of 
coincidence,  it  actually  happened  to  Van. 

"We  got  in  about  noon,"  he  recalls. 


"But  they  held  us  on  the  boat  until 
midnight.  Liverpool  was  in  blackout. 
The  fog  was  thick  enough  to  cut  with 
a  dull  knife  and  it  was  really  pitch- 
black,  cold  and  eerie.  We  shuffled  down 
the  gangplank,  each  man  loaded  with 
carbines,  tenting,  three  days'  food  sup- 
ply, full  equipment  weighing  over  150 
lbs.  As  an  officer,  I  had  to  help  keep 
track  of  the  men,  watch  for  lighted  ciga- 


Van  meets  Van:  The  Van  Heflins  chat  with  Van  Johnson  at  a  party  just  before  he  departed  for  Juarez.  Mexico,  to  wed  Evie  Wynn. 
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NO  DULL 
DRAB  HAIR 

When  You  Use  This  Amazing 

4  Purpose  Rinse 

LOVALON,  simple  and  quick  to  use  after 
a  shampoo,  does  these  4  things  to  give 
YOUR  hair  glamour  and  beauty: 

1.  Brings  out  lustrous  highlights. 

2.  Adds  a  rich,  natural  tint  to  hair. 

3.  Rinses  away  shampoo  or  soap  film. 

4.  Leaves  hair  soft,  easy  to  manage. 
LOVALON  does  not  permanently  dye  or 
bleach  —  merely  tints  the  hair  as  it  rinses. 
Comes  in  12  flattering  shades.  Try  Lovalon. 

At  stores  which  sell  toilet  goods 


25c  and  lOfi  sizes 
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Wear  a  different  dress  every  day  of  the 
week  for  only  60c  each.  Assorted  colors 
Used,  but  cleaned  and  pressed.  Minor  re- 
pairs may  be  necessary.  Assorted  sizes  only 
Sizes  36  to  46  are  5  for  $5.25.  Send  50c 
deposit,  balance  C.O.D.  plus  postace  We 
aim  to  satisfy.  Send  for  free  catalog  of 
shoes,  hats,  suits,  army  clothes,  etc. 

EUNICE  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 
Station  B.  P.O.  Box  101.  Dept.  H D.  N.Y.C. 
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SONGWRITERS 


Send  your  songs  or  poems  today.  Music 
written  for  your  words  without  charge*. 
Records,  copies,  copyright  furnished.  We 
have  helped  many  new  writers  find  their 
first  success.   Let  us  try  to  help  you. 

HOLLYWOOD  TUNESMITHS 

1  537  No.  Vine  St ..Depl.M-17  Hollywood  28.  Cal. 
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NADINOLA'S  4-WAY  action 
HELPS  AMAZINGLY  TO  COMBAT 
UGLY  BLACKHEADS,  EXTERNALLY- 
CAUSED  PIMPLES,  DARK  DULL  SKIN 

One  glance  may  kill  romance — if  your  skin  is  dark,  dull 
or  needlessly  blemished!  That's  why  thousands  of 
girls  and  women  trust  to  Nadinola  Cream,  the  clini- 
cally-proved 4-way  treatment  cream.  Quickly,  gently, 
Nadinola  helps  to  loosen  and  remove  ugly  blackheads 
— to  clear  up  externally  caused  pimples — to  fade 
freckles — to  lighten,  brighten  and  freshen  your  skin  to 
creamier  loveliness.  See  for  yourself  what  Nadinola 
can  do  in  days — what  wonders  it  works  in  weeks!  Full 
treatment-size  jar  of  Nadinola  Cream  just  60c,  with 
money-back  guarantee;  trial  jar,  10c. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BEAUTY  BOOKLET 
—richly  printed  in  full  color,  with  photographs  and 
sworn  proof  of  wonderful  results  from  just  one  jar  of 
Nadinola.  Write  NADINOLA,  Dept.  40,  Paris,  Tenn 


rettes,  make  sure  there  were  no  slip-ups. 
All  around  us  that  impenetrable  inky 
expanse,  those  endless  shuffling  feet.  It's 
a  mental  picture  I  can't  forget. 

"At  the  dock  milling  mobs  of  ghost- 
like Red  Cross  girls  emerged  out  of 
nowhere  with  doughnuts  and  hot  coffee. 
It  could  so  easily  have  been  any  girl 
out  of  the  thousands  I  tapped  on  the 
shoulder.  This  particular  one  turned 
mechanically,  and  in  that  pea  soup  tried 
to  distinguish  my  features.  She  stepped 
closer,  her  face  a  few  inches  away  from 
mine.  'Van!  Dear  God,  it  is  you,  isn't 
it?'  For  a  split  second  I  actually  thought 
I  must  be  hearing  things.  There  stood 
Whitney  Bourne,  a  beautiful  New  York 
girl  I  last  saw  ten  years  ago  at  RKO 
when  we  played  opposite  each  other  in 
'Flight  From  Glory.'  From  the  day  the 
picture  finished,  I  never  even  heard 
about  Whitney  again.  While  she  poured 
coffee,  she  fired  questions.  Between 
gulps,  I  tried  to  answer.  In.  three  min- 
utes we  covered  ten  years.  And  there 
we  were  saying  goodbye  again — in  war 
it  seemed  like  we  were  always  saying 
goodbye  to  someone,  somewhere." 

It  was  the  summer  of  1930  that  Van 
almost  met  Katharine  Hepburn!  Anxious 
to  learn  more  about  acting,  he  started 
studying  with  Frances  Robinson  Duff, 
the  eminent  New  York  coach.  The  day 


on  to  make  his  mark  in  New  York. 
When  he  played  opposite  Ina  Claire  in 
"End  of  Summer,"  Hepburn,  on  her  first 
New  York  vacation  since  her  Hollywood 
success,  sat  in  the  audience  on  opening 
night.  Van  had  only  spoken  a  few  lines 
when  she  reached  for  her  program  and 
searched  for  his  name. 

By  final  curtain  time  a  talent  scout 
from  Hollywood  was  waiting  in  Van's 
dressing  room  with  a  contract.  He  was 
about  to  sign  when  a  note  arrived  from 
Katharine  Hepburn.  She  was  going  to 
make  "A  Woman  Rebels."  Would  he  be 
interested  in  working  on  "those  scenes" 
they  never  got  around  to  doing  at 
Frances  Robinson  Duff's? Tin  other  words, 
be  in  her  picture! 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Van,  as  he  handed 
back  the  contract.  "I've  just  decided  to 
make  a  picture  with  Katharine  Hepburn. 
Years  ago  we  almost  worked  together 
and  now,  through  a  concidence,  we  are." 

That  was  the  start  of  their  friendship. 
When  Hepburn  became  "poison  at  the 
boxoffice"  (today  there  are  those  who 
still  smart  at  the  mention  of  this  title) 
she  returned  to  New  York  and  starred 
in  Phillip  Barry's  "Philadelphia  Story." 
When  they  were  casting  the  role  of  the 
reporter  (played  by  Jimmy  Stewart  on 
the  screen)  she  suggested  Van  Heflin 
for  the  part.   Altogether,  the  play  ran 


The  Fred  MacMurrays  and  Lina  Romay  find  John  Howard's  conversation  amusing  at  a  party. 


he  took  his  first  lesson  was  the  day 
Hepburn  took  her  first  lesson.  They 
passed  each  other  on  the  stairway,  she 
was  going  out  just  as  he  came  in.  A 
coincidence?  We  shall  see. 

"I  hope  you  meet  Katharine  Hep- 
burn," enthused  Miss  Duff.  "She's  going 
to  do  'Warrior's  Husband.'  You  two  are 
so  much  alike — hardworking,  talented, 
determined  to  reach  the  top.  I  think 
you  would  like  each  other,  and  it  would 
be  wonderful  if  you  could  work  to- 
gether." 

Several  meetings  were  arranged  to 
work  on  scenes  and  get  acquainted.  Re- 
hearsals or  unexpected  changes  in  plans 
always  interfered.  Eventually  Hepburn 
went  out  to  Hollywood,  while  Van  stayed 


for  two  years.  Today  they  are  both 
under  contract  to  MGM  and  hope  to 
find  the  right  script  for  a  co-starring 
picture. 

During  his  four  years  of  marriage  to 
the  lovely  Frances  Neal,  Van  was  under 
the  impression  they  knew  everything 
about  each  other.  Then  one  night  they 
drove  out  to  Inglewood,  when  "Pos- 
sessed" (Van's  loan-out  picture  to  Warner 
Bros,  that  co-stars  him  with  Joan  Craw- 
ford) was  being  previewed.  Later  they 
went  to  a  nearby  drugstore  for  a  drink. 
The  soda  jerk  was  one  of  those  "char- 
acters" you  can  do  without. 

"He  reminds  me  of  a  weird  guy  at  the 
soda  fountain  of  the  corner  drugstore 
near  my  New  York  apartment,"  re- 
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Perry  Como  paid  a  gag  visit  to  Jo  Stafford's 
NBC  radio  program — in  barber's  uniform! 

marked  Van,  as  he  looked  on  with 
amusement.  "He  was  always  showing  off, 
.anything  to  attract  attention." 

"That's  funny,"  said  Frances.  "There 
used  to  be  a  fellow  like  that  at  the 
•corner  drugstore  where  /  lived.  His  name 
was  Nick." 

"This  guy  was  named  Nick,  too!"  Van 
couldn't  believe  it,  even  after  he  realized 
it  was  true. 

At  the  time  he  was  living  with  his 
sister,  Frances  Heflin  (who  scored  such 
a  hit  in  "I  Remember  Mama") .  Van 
brought  her  to  New  York  because— "I 
wanted  her  to  see  good  acting  and  bad 
acting.  Then  she'd  know  the  difference 
between  the  two,  and  if  she  did  have 
talent,  I  knew  she'd  eventually  act.  In 
the  meantime,  I  thought  she  should  have 
responsibilities,  so  she  took  care  of  me. 
We  had  an  apartment  on  West  58th 
Street,  near  Central  Park.  Being  in  the 
theater,  I  usually  slept  late,  had  break- 
fast in  the  early  afternoon,  and  then 
took  my  dog  for  a  walk.  I  remember  a 
beautiful  redhead  in  a  plaid  coat,  who 
used  to  take  her  dog  for  a  walk,  too.  I 
also  remember  she  didn't  turn  around 
when  I  whistled!  By  a  mere  coincidence, 
years  later,  I  learn  I'm  married  to  the 
girl!" 

Checking  in  on  the  Warner  lot  for  his 
role  in  "Possessed"  (after  Van  made 
"The  Strange  Love  of  Martha  Ivers" 
and  "Till  The  Clouds  Roll  By")  proved 
to  be  a  coincidence  within  a  coincidence. 
It  was  this  writer  who  introduced  Van 
to  Joan  Crawford,  an  old  friend  who  was 
then  the  wife  nf  Franchot  Tone.  Van 
was  new  in  Hollywood  at  the  time. 
Joan  asked  us  to  accompany  them  to 
Pantages  Theater,  where  Franchot's  pic- 
ture was  being  previewed.  Later  we 
went  to  their  house  for  a  nightcap. 

Driving  back  to  Hollywood  from 
Brentwood,  Van  was  in  a  reflective  mood. 


"Joan  Crawford  is  one  of  the  first  big 
Hollywood  stars  I've  met  out  here,"  he 
remarked.  "I  don't  know  where  I'm 
going,  but  I  sure  as  heck  hope  I  do  as 
well  as  she  has  done.  Strange  things 
have  happened  to  me.  Wouldn't  it  be 
funny  if  Joan  and  T  worked  together 
some  day?" 

Warners  didn't  think  it  was  "funny" 
when  they  needed  a  good  actor  who 
could  convincingly  dominate  the  char- 
acter played  by  Joan — and  still  make  the 
audience  like  him.  They  were  lucky  in- 
deed to  borrow  him.  Actually,  it  was 
the  second  time  Van  worked  for  that 
studio.  Back  in  1940,  he  played  an  oily 
black  villain  who  bumped  off  little  chil- 
dren in  Errol  Flynn's  "Santa  Fe  Trail." 
Van  eventually  saw  it  in  Texas  when  he 
was  touring  in  "The  Philadelphia  Story." 
Hepburn  accompanied  him  to  an  after- 
noon showing.  When  they  saw  what  had 
happened  to  his  part,  Katie  practically 
had  to  carry  him  out  of  the  theater! 

While  making  "Possessed,"  Van 
ripped  his  shoe  on  a  protruding  nail. 
Director  Curtis  Bernhardt  dispatched  a 
prop  man  to  get  a  substitute  pair  from 
the  wardrobe. 

"I'm  afraid  you  won't  have  much 
luck,"  Van  warned  him,  "I  have  a  pecu- 
liarly shaped  foot.  I  take  a  size  twelve 
quadruple  A,  and  all  my  shoes  have  to 
be  made  to  order." 

Soon  the  prop  man  returned  with  a 
pair  of  shoes  and  a  wide-spread  grin. 
"Here  they  are,"  he  announced.  "Made 
to  order — even  have  your  name  inside. 
They're  the  only  pair  the  wardrobe  ever 
had  in  this  size.  They  were  made  for 
you  when  you  worked  in  'Santa  Fe  Trail' 
and  no  one  has  had  them  on  since." 

Recently,  after  seeing  the  rushes  on 
"Green  Dolphin  Street,"  Movie  Mogul 
Mr.  Mayer  offered  Van  a  straight  fifteen- 
year  contract — with  no  options.  Nat- 
urally, he  was  flattered  and  pleased. 
After  great  deliberation,  he  decided  he 
only  wanted  to  tie  himself  down  for  the 
next  seven  years,  with  twelve  months 
off  to  do  a  play.  Van  being  about  the 
best  young  actor  in  pictures,  Mr.  Mayer 
wasn't  taking  any  chances  of  losing  him. 
And  that  is  no  coincidence! 


v'with  NYLONS  .  .  sheer,  invisible 
Pedees  absorb  perspiration,  spell  divine 
comfort  and  irreproachable  daintiness. 

v4,th  SILKS  or  RAYONS..  .Stockings 

stay  lovely  far  longer,  for  budget-conscious 
Pedees  cushion  foot  and  shoe  friction. 

y/miH  BARE-LEGS  .  .  Pedees  hug  feet 
gently  without  elastic,  avoid  irritation,  as- 
sure all-day  comfort  and  sanitation. 
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$100  CASH  EVERY  MONTH  (or  best  song  placed 
with  os.  Hollywood  composers  write  melody 
WITHOUT  CHARGE.  Lead  sheets  and  records  fur- 
nished. Send  song  material  TODAY  for  FREE  EX- 
AMINATION. You  may  win  $1 00.  Write  for  details. 
CINEMA  SONG  CO.  •  DEPTD-23B0X  670  •  BEVERLY  HILLS.  CALlf. 

ACTING  Ir 

PREPARE  AT  HOME  FOR  AN  ACTING  CAREER 

Exciting!  Thrillingt  liasy  to  understand.  The  finest 
training  at  lowest  cost.  Develop  a  glamorous  personality 
—charm — radiant  appeal.  Invaluable  for  self-confidence 
and  social  success.  Write  for  details  and  FUEE  BOOK- 
I.KTS    »ndav.   12th  vear 
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Conrad  Jam's — Rah  Rah  Rah 

Continued  from  page  49 


There's  new  beauty  in  Bias- 
Cup,  the  bra  whose  patented 
feature  holds  your  breasts 

gently  but  firmly  in  place... 
prevents  shoulder  straps  from 
slipping.  In  individualized 
cup  depths  at  better  stores. 

Write  for  NEW  Beauty  Hint  Booklet 
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GRAY 
HAIR 

...AND  LOOK  SO 
YEARS YOUNGER 

•  Now,  at  home,  you  can  quickly  tint  telltale  gray  to 
natural-appearing  shades — from  lightest  blonde  to  dark- 
est black.  Brownatone  and  a  small  brush  does  it — or  your 
money  back.  Approved  by  thousands — Brownatone  is 
guaranteed  harmless  when  used  as  directed.  No  skin  test 
needed.  The  principal  coloring  agent  is  a  purely  vege- 
table derivative  with  iron  and  copper  salts  added  for  last 
action.  Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Lasting — does  not 
wash  out.  Just  brush  or  comb  it  in.  One  application 
imparts  desired  color.  Simply  retouch,  as  new  gray  ap- 
pears. Easy  to  prove  on  a  test  lock  of  your  hair.  7oc 
and  $1.75  at  druggists.  Get  BROWNATONE  now,  or 

Write  for  FREE  TEST  BOTTLE 

Mention  natural  color  of  vour  hair.  Send  a  post  card 
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schooled.  Heady  stuff.  Except  that  the 
Janises  knew  how  to  modulate  such  a 
background  to  the  benefit  of  a  growing 
boy — and  let  me  assure  you  that  on  Con- 
rad it  looks  good.  He  tells  you  all  about 
the  modernists,  the  surrealists,  the  dada- 
ists,  so  sensibly,  so  knowingly,  that  you 
wonder  why  it  never  seemed  so  clear  to 
you  before.  He  explains  to  you  about 
dreams  and  their  meaning,  how  you  can 
train  yourself  to  remember  them — "You 
see,"  he  says,  looking  more  like  Penrod, 
with  his  face  washed,  than  a  youthful 
aesthete  (which  he  isn't,  either) ,  '"all  of 
your  dreams  take  place  in  forty  seconds 
or  less,  and  happen  just  before  you  wake 
up.  Surrealists  train  themselves  to  re- 
member these  dreams,  and  to  record 
them  in  art — fascinating,  even  though  it's 
not  very  profitable.  Except  for  Dali,  who 
went  commercial,  sold  out."  Then  he 
grins,  and  bites  into  a  bacon-and-tomato 
sandwich — "Don't  know  why  I  order 
these  things,"  he  sidetracks,  fussing  with 
a  tough  piece  of  bacon,  "I  don't  even 
like  them." 

Getting  back  to  Central  Park  West. 
Conrad  continues  by  telling  you  that  the 
place  was  always  crowded  with  artists 
who  weren't  doing  so  well.  Every  sofa, 
extra  bed,  and  hallway  was  usually  occu- 
pied by  a  starving  artist.  So  young  Con- 
rad was  sent  off  to  The  Little  Red 
Schoolhouse,  a  progressive  school,  to 
learn  how  to  get  along  with  other  kids 
his  age,  and  how  to  kick  a  mean  foot- 
ball. And  despite  what  you've  heard 
about  progressive  schools  Conrad  insists 
he  even  learned  to  read  and  write  at  good 
old  L.R.S. 

By  the  time  he  hit  13,  and  had  turned 
into  a  champ  baseball  player,  tennis 
player,  swimmer,  and  diver  (and  went 
through  a  fortunate  voice  change  that 
killed  his  beautiful  soprano) ,  a  class- 
mate, who  took  stage  roles  occasionally, 
asked  him  to  go  along  with  him  to  Max 
Gordon's  office  while  he  read  for  "Junior 
Miss,"  which  was  being  cast  at  the  time. 
"Sure,  why  not,"  said  Conrad,  "maybe 
I  can  get  a  pass  to  a  show,  or  some- 
thing." He  got  a  pass,  all  right,  and  he 
also  got  the  part  of  Haskell  Cummings 
for  the  road  company  of  the  show,  which 
part  he  played  for  twenty  months,  hit- 
ting every  state  in  the  union.  "Okay,  so 
I'm  an  actor,"  cracks  Conrad.  But  let's 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  every  producer 
who's  ever  seen  him  (even  for  forty  sec- 
onds) has  signed  him  up.  on  the  spot. 
Conrad's  got  that  kind  of  magnetism — 
and  it's  coming  right  out  on  the  screen, 
too. 

Came  next,  a  part  in  "Dark  of  the 
Moon."  on  Broadway,  and  "The  Next 
Half  Hour,"  in  which  he  was  murdered 
at  the  end  of  the  first  act — but  long 
enough  for  George  Abbott's  talent  scouts 
to  spot  him,  get  him  That  Test  for  "Sna- 
fu," and  eventually  the  lead  in  the  pic- 
ture of  the  same  name — although  an- 
other kid  was  already  signed! 

With  "Snafu"  finished,  Conrad  re- 
turned to  New  York,  just  in  time  to  find 
himself  contracted  to  20th  and  assigned 
to  one  of  the  leads  in  "Margie."  At  this 


time,  Conrad  was  still  17,  technically  a 
minor.  But  he  was  dying  to  make  the 
trip  back  to  Hollywood  by  car,  with 
brother  Carroll  (who's  a  fast  14) .  The 
elder  Janises  were  aghast.  They  wouldn't 
allow  a  3500-mile  motor  trip  by  a  couple 
of  fresh  kids,  no  matter  how  much  plead- 
ing. But  between  the  two  of  them,  they 
cooked  up  a  likely  story  about  their 
grand  old  music  teacher  accompanying 
them — and  even  talked  the  folks  out  of 
$50  for  incidental  expenses.  Mrs.  Janis 
gets  a  nervous  green  even  now  (six 
months  later)  when  she  thinks  of  it. 
Well,  that's  what  she  gets  for  being  the 
mother  of  bright  boys  like  that. 

Conrad  hit  18  a  few  weeks  ago — and 
promptly  walked  out  on  the  studio 
school.  "That's  enough  of  that,"  he  pro- 
claimed, a  free  man.  College?  "What 
for?"  he  really  wants  to  know. 

Mama  and  Conrad  and  Carroll  used  to 
live  together  in  two  rooms  in  a  hotel  in 


Leslie  Brooks  adds  her  feminine  loveliness 
to  outdoor  scene  in  "It's  Great  To  Be  Young." 

Hollywood,  but  they  had  to  buy  a  house 
so  they  could  keep  all  their  baseball 
mits,  Van  Goghs,  outgrown  clothes,  and 
Conrad's  pipe  collection  in  comfort. 
"Needed  more  room,  that's  all,"  he  says. 
"Do  you  realize  that  I  had  to  find  room 
for  over  a  thousand  pipes?" 

He  dated  the  flashiest  young  girls  in 
town,  for  a  while,  but  now  he's  terribly 
busy  being  engaged  to  just  one,  Sherry 
Bennett  of  New  York  and  the  "Junior 
Miss"  cast.  They're  very  very  engaged, 
Conrad  insists,  but  she's  career-ing  in 
New  York,  he's  burning  up  the  screens 
out  here — so  marriage  will  have  to  wait. 
"But  we'll  work  this  out,"  Conrad  beams. 
"I'm  engaged,  I  tell  you!" 


Screen  land 


'I  Have  Learned  Through  Love' 

Continued  from  page  51 


goodbye  for  them,  he  thought.  He  felt  a 
poignant  regret  because  the  only  woman 
he'd  ever  met  since  his  divorce  who  could 
mean  a  great  deal  to  him  was  married  to 
someone  else. 

That  evening  when  he  picked  up  his 
newspaper,  he  felt  both  better  and  worse. 
For  the  newspaper  carried  a  photograph 
of  Cleatus,  and  the  news  that  she  was 
asking  for  a  divorce  from  Ken  Murray. 
He  felt  sad  for  her  disillusionment  in 
marriage  and  therefore  worse  than  be- 
fore; but  there  was  a  chance  for  him 
now,  and  so  he  felt  better  than  before. 
He  asked  Mrs.  Van  He^in  for  Cleatus' 
phone  number,  and  decided  he  would  call 
her.  Then  he  lost  his  nerve.  Underneath 
his  seeming  poise  and  assurance,  Bob 
really  has  an  inferiority  complex.  He 
didn't  see  how  a  girl  as  lovely  as  Cleatus 
could  possibly  be  interested  in  him. 

But  he  was  wrong.  Unknown  to  Bob, 
Cleatus  was  a  great  fan  of  his.  She  had 
seen  him  in  "Hollywood  Canteen,"  and 
had  thought  him  handsome,  likeable  and 
a  very  fine  actor.  Meeting  him  in  per- 
son, she  had  been  impressed  and  at- 
tracted from  the  very  first  moment.  She 
had  thought,  "He  looks  so  tall,  so  very 
masculine — and  yet  at  the  same  time, 
very  kind."  She  knew  he'd  asked  for 
her  phone  number,  and  for  a  couple  of 
days  after  that,  she  had  thought  he 
might  call.  But  when  he  didn't,  she  tried 
to  put  him  out  of  her  mind,  until  one 
night  they  met  by  accident  at  the  Mo- 
cambo,  and  danced  with  each  other. 
This  time  Bob  got  up  enough  courage  to 
ask  for  a  date — and  got  it.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  dates. 

Soon  these  two  found  that  they 
couldn't  put  each  other  out  of  their 
minds,  and  they  discovered,  too,  that 
they  liked  and  believed  in  many  of  the 
same  things.  They  both  came  from  small 
towns,  Cleatus  from  Okehmah  in  Okla- 
homa, Bob  from  Kingston,  New  York. 
And  there  still  clung  to  both  of  them 
some  of  that  simplicity  and  humanness 
which  small  town  people  are  apt  to  pos- 
sess. Cleatus'  two  sons  adored  Bob,  too. 
He  likes  children,  and  he  felt  completely 
at  home  with  the  two  small  boys. 

"If  he  hadn't  been  like  that,"  I  told 
Cleatus,  "I'd  be  willing  to  bet  any 
amount  of  money,  you'd  never  have  mar- 
ried him." 

She  smiled  and  said  nothing.  Cleatus 
is  a  very  wise  woman,  not  overtalkative 
as  some  women  are,  but  possessed  of  the 
quiet  eloquence  of  silence  at  the  right 
times. 

After  Bob  had  known  Cleatus  for  four 
weeks,  he  gave  her  a  gold  bracelet  with 
a  heart  and  a  key — his  first  gift  to  her 
and  still  the  one  she  cherishes  most.  She 
wore  the  bracelet  proudly  because  it 
came  from  Bob,  and  they  talked  of  mar- 
riage. Both  were  very  serious.  They 
began  to  count  the  months  until  their 
divorces  would  be  final,  and  they  would 
both  be  free  to  marry. 

And  then  something  happened.  Bob 
says  simply,  "One  night  I  made  a  very 
bad  mistake,"  and  for  the  first  time  dur- 


ing the  interview,  a  shadow  passed  over 
his  face,  as  if  he  were  remembering 
something  that  it  hurt  to  remember.  I 
waited  for  Bob  to  go  on,  but  a  pall  of 
silence  fell  over  the  table.  Then  he  said, 
"You're  waiting  for  me  to  say  more,  but 
I  can't.  Too  much  has  been  said  al- 
ready." I  turned  to  Cleatus,  but  she 
was  too  wise  and  too  tactful  to  say  any- 
thing further.  Her  attitude  says  more 
plainly  than  words  that  if  Bob  doesn't 
want  to  say  anything  about  the  cause  of 
their  quarrel,  she  certainly  will  say  noth- 
ing- . 

Shakespeare  knew  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about  when  he  said,  "The  course  of 
true  love  never  did  run  smooth."  Bob's 
love  for  Cleatus  was  true  and  real.  Still, 
when  they  quarreled,  it  looked  like  the 
end  of  their  romance.  Perhaps  only  two 
people  intensely  in  love  with  each  other 
could  quarrel  so  intensely. 

"I  put  the  bracelet  with  the  key  and 
the  heart  in  a  box,"  Cleatus  told  me. 

"Did  you  think  that  you  and  Bob 
would  eventually  be  reconciled?"  I  asked. 

She  shook  her  head.  "No,  I  didn't,  but 
I  still  treasured  Bob's  gift." 

For  nine  months,  Bob  and  Cleatus  did 
not  see  each  other,  except  when  they 
met  accidentally  at  parties.  Theoretically, 
these  should  have  been  the  gayest  nine 
months  of  Bob's  life.  There  were  no  new 
picture  assignments;  he  could  spend  all 
the  time  he  pleased  at  parties,  escorting 
beautiful  girls.  Many  fans  who  didn't 
know  the  true  situation  assumed  that 
Bob  was  gay  and  happy.  When  he  was 
photographed  by  newspaper  cameramen 
and  magazine  photographers,  he  did  his 
best  to  convey  the  illusion  that  he  was 
carefree;  usually  he  wore  a  broad  and 
seemingly  happy  smile.  It  was  only  when 
the  cameramen  went  away  that  he  al- 
lowed his  face  to  express  his  true  feel- 
ings— which  were  the  exact  opposite  of 
those  he  revealed. 

"I  have  never  been  so  miserable  in  all 
my  life  as  I  was  during  those  nine 
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months,"  Bob  told  me.  "Everything  went 
wrong.  Though  I  was  still  under  con- 
tract to  Warners,  they  had  no  pictures 
for  me,  and  I  wanted  to  work  very  bad- 
ly. Although  people  pegged  me  as  a  play- 
boy, I  was  fed  to  the  teeth  with  parties 
and  night  clubs.  Ever  since  I'd  met 
Cleatus,  I'd  wanted  something  different 
out  of  life,  and  I  had  known  what  I 
wanted.  I  knew  I  had  made  a  bad  mis- 
take, and  at  first  I  was  stubborn  about 
admitting  it.  Then  I  was  frantic.  All 
the  time,  in  spite  of  our  quarrel,  I  had 
really  been  in  love  with  Cleatus.  She 
was  the  girl  I  wanted— no  one  else.  But 
I  knew  that  if  I  had  been  in  her  place, 
I  would  never  have  forgiven  me.  She 
finally  did." 

"Thank  heavens  I  did,"  laughed  Clea- 
tus, touching  Bob's  hand  gently,  in  a 
gesture  which  said  more  plainly  than 
words  that  the  happiness  they're  now 
finding  together  more  than  makes  up  for 
all  the  pain  in  the  past. 

In  August,  1946,  Al  Bloomingdale  was 
giving  a  small  dinner  party.  Bob  per- 
suaded some  of  his  friends  to  coax  Clea- 
tus to  accept  his  invitation  to  act  as  her 
escort.  Finally  she  agreed,  for  her  heart 
was  on  his  side,  and  so  also  was  the 
golden  heart  she  had  kept  locked  secure- 
ly in  a  box,  a  mute  reminder  of  happier 
days. 

"From  the  moment  we  started  going 
out  together  again,  everything  changed," 
Bob  told  me.  "I  don't  want  to  refer  to 
Cleatus  as  a  good  luck  coin,  but  with  her 
return  to  my  life,  everything  changed  for 
the  better.  Warners  gave  me  an  excel- 
lent role  in  'Love  and  Learn.'  Two  very 
good  opportunities  for  loan-outs  came 
along,  one  of  them  a  role  at  Universal- 
International  under  the  direction  of 
Robert  Siodmak,  who  directed  'The  Dark 
Mirror'  and  'The  Spiral  Staircase.'  And 
of  course,  my  personal  life  was  far,  far 
happier.  I'd  been  trying  to  get  enjoy- 
ment out  of  things  I  didn't  really  care 
for.  With  Cleatus  I  could  be  myself, 
doing  the  things  we  both  like  to  do.  The 
hobbies  we  enjoy  are  very  simple — lis- 
tening to  rhumba  music,  going  to  occa- 


sional movies,  reading  books  like  'The 
Black  Rose'  and  'Arch  of  Triumph'  and 
playing  card  games — our  favorite  is  one 
called  Oklahoma.  We  both  wanted  a 
home.  I've  not  had  a  real  home  since 
I  left  my  parents'  home  to  go  to  school. 
Since  then  I've  lived  mostly  in  furnished 
apartments  and  hotel  rooms.  Cleatus  and 
I  discussed  the  kind  of  home  we  wanted 
— a  white  farmhouse  with  vines  clamber- 
ing all  over  it  and  a  fireplace  in  the  bed- 
room. Well,  you  know  how  hard  it  is  to 
find  such  homes  in  these  days  of  hous- 
ing scarcities.  But  I'm  lucky  enough  to 
be  married  to  a  woman  who  says,  'Every- 
thing will  work  out  all  right,'  and  for 
some  reason  it  does. 

"A  week  before  our  marriage,  there 
was  an  ad  in  the  Hollywood  Reporter, 
offering  an  Encino  home  for  rent.  Clea- 
tus and  I  went  out  to  Encino  to  see  it, 
and  were  delighted,  for  it  was  in  almost 
every  respect  the  home  of  our  dreams. 
Situated  on  two  acres  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  it's  a  white  farmhouse  with  a  red 
tile  roof,  and  there  are  vines  growing  all 
over  the  house.  There  are  three  fire- 
places, and  one  is  in  the  bedroom.  We 
rented  the  house.  We  like  it  so  well  that 
we  want  to  buy  it.  However,  so  far  the 
owner  hasn't  agreed  to  sell,  but  says  that 
if  he  does  put  the  house  on  the  market, 
he  will  give  us  the  first  chance  at  it. 
Already  we  are  planning  just  what  we 
will  do  if  we  ever  own  it.  In  our  own 
minds  we've  already  added  another  bed- 
room and  bath,  and  have  had  the  grounds 
completely  landscaped. 

"We're  so  happy  with  that  house," 
went  on  Bob  breathlessly.  "Ever  since 
our  marriage,  I've  been  working  on  'Love 
and  Learn'  with  scarcely  a  free  hour  to 
myself.  But  even  when  I  know  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  spend  only  fifteen  min- 
utes at  home,  I  dash  over  there  just  to 
look  at  it  and  to  revel  in  the  idea  of 
living  in  a  home,  and  not  just  in  an 
apartment." 

Cleatus  and  Bob  were  married  at  the 
El  Rancho  Vegas  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas 
one  breathless  weekend  in  October.  Bob 
was  still  working  on  his  Warner  picture 


Robert  Hutton's  co-star  in  the  Universal- International  production,  "Time  Out  of 
Mind,"  is  the  lovely  British  star,  Phyllis  Calvert,  in  Hollywood  for  her  first  picture. 
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at  the  time,  and  a  weekend  was  all  the 
time  the  studio  could  give  him  for  his 
honeymoon.  Cleatus  and  Bob  decided  to 
drive  down  on  Friday  night.  Cleatus 
went  with  her  mother  and  stepfather  and 
with  Jimmy  Lydon  and  his  wife,  who 
are  close  friends  of  the  Huttons.  Bob 
drove  down  with  Sara  Hamilton,  a  writer 
on  Louella  Parsons'  staff.  Just  outside  of 
San  Bernardino,  the  front  tire  blew  out. 
In  dismay,  Bob  remembered  that  he 
didn't  have  a  jack  with  him,  though  he 
obviously  needed  one.  "But  heaven  was 
on  our  side,"  he  says.  "I  hailed  an  old, 
broken-down  taxi,  and  by  some  miracle, 
the  driver  had  a  brand-new  jack,  which 
he  sold  me.  So  I  kept  on  driving.  But 
before  we'd  gone  another  thirty  miles, 
the  rear  tire  blew  out.  By  that  time  I 
realized  that  none  of  the  tires  were  any 
good  and  that  unless  I  could  get  four 
new  tires,  the  chances  were  that  I'd 
never  reach  Las  Vegas  in  time  to  get 
married.  Getting  four  new  tires  seemed 
an  almost  hopeless  impossibility.  I  tried, 
however,  to  think  along  the  same  lines 
'as  Cleatus  does — that  everything  would 
work  out  all  right — and  it  did.  In  Bar- 
stow  I  was  lucky  enough  to  find  a  gas 
station,  where  they  sold  me  four  brand 
new  tires  which  were  exactly  right  for 
my  car.  From  Barstow,  I  also  phoned 
and  left  a  message  for  Cleatus,  explain- 
ing the  delay." 

Cleatus  arrived  at  3  A.  M.  Saturday 
morning,  Bob  and  Sara  Hamilton  almost 
six  hours  later.  But  Bob  was  still  in 
plenty  of  time  for  the  wedding.  He  and 
Cleatus  had  hoped  to  be  married  by  a 
minister,  but  it  was  impossible  to  get  a 
minister  that  day,  so  they  decided  to  be 
married  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  in- 
stead, and  to  be  remarried  at  some  later 
date  by  a  minister.  However,  both  Bob 
and  Cleatus  were  very  much  impressed 
by  the  beauty  of  the  ceremony.  Con- 
trary to  most  preconceived  notions  of  the 
businesslike  formality  of  a  wedding  by  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  this  particular  cere- 
mony had  great  dignity.  "The  words  of 
the  ceremony  were  lovely,"  Cleatus  told 
me.  "The  justice  of  the  peace  didn't  tell 


Bob  to  kiss  the  bride,  but  he  did  any- 
way." 

"I  wouldn't  pass  up  that  part  of  the 
ceremony,"  laughed  Bob.  And  no  won- 
der— for  Cleatus  was  simply  radiant  in 
a  grey-blue  lace  dress  with  a  lace  hat 
framing  her  face. 

The  wedding  party,  which  went  off 
flawlessly,  was  arranged  by  Abe  Schiller, 
cf  the  public  relations  department  of  the 
El  Rancho  Vegas  Hotel.  "He  took  care 
of  everything,"  Bob  said  gratefully.  "I 
didn't  have  time  to  do  anything  but  buy 
the  bridal  bouquet.  We  flew  back  in  a 
private  plane  furnished  by  the  hotel.  I 
had  flown  before,  but  never  in  so  small 
a  plane,  and  consequently  I  was  scared 
stiff.  All  the  way  home  I  prayed,  'Please 
dear  God,  let  us  get  home  safely.'  Now 
that  a  new  life  was  beginning  for  Cleatus 
and  myself,  I  didn't  want  anything  to 
happen  to  either  of  us.  When  the  plane 
hit  an  air  pocket,  I  thought,  'This  is  it.'  " 
But  in  spite  of  Bob's  premonitions,  they 
arrived  safely. 

Bob  was  right  in  his  feeling  that  a  new 
life  was  beginning  for  him  and  Cleatus. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Bob  had 
gone  very  domestic,  and  he  is  very  ap- 
preciative of  the  fact  that  Cleatus  has 
made  him  the  center  of  a  real  home  and 
a  truly  domestic  life.  On  weekday  morn- 
ings, Cleatus  gets  up  at  6:30  A.  M.  and' 
makes  waffles,  bacon,  coffee  and  orange 
juice  for  Bob  and  herself.  "Sometimes  I 
almost  wish  Cleatus  wouldn't  do  it,  be- 
cause it  makes  such  a  long  day  for  her," 
Bob  said,  "but  she  wants  to,  and  of 
course,  we  enjoy  having  all  our  break- 
fasts together." 

The  Huttons  also  have  their  dinners 
together.  Though  they  have  a  cook,  on 
the  cook's  day  out  Cleatus  can  get  up  a 
pretty  good  meal.  Bob  is  the  salad  man 
for  the  house,  preparing  his  own  version 
of  one  of  his  favorites,  Di  Cicco  salad. 

When  he  has  any  free  time  at  all,  he 
likes  to  help  with  the  household  chores. 
With  the  help  of  Cleatus'  older  son,  Ken- 
neth, he  did  an  excellent  job  recently  of 
cleaning  the  front  and  back  yards  thor- 
oughly. He's  perfectly  happy  about  lend- 


The  busy  Bob  zko  co-stars  with  Martha  Vickers  in  the  Warner  Brothers'  picture,  "Love 
and  Learn."   Here  they  check  their  timepieces  for  a  gay  scene  in  the  film  romance. 
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ing  a  hand  with  the  dishes  on  the  maid's 
day  off. 

"Drying  dishes  is  fun,"  says  Bob.  "I 
have  fun  doing  everything.  Once,  before 
I  was  married  to  Cleatus,  I  asked  Del- 
mar  Davies,  the  director,  how  he  man- 
aged to  stay  happily  married.  He  said, 
'If  you  have  fun  doing  everything,  you'll 
be  happy.  If  you  make  a  mistake  to- 
gether, laugh  about  it.  And  that,"  said 
Bob,  "is  what  is  happening  to  us.  Clea- 
tus and  I  haven't  had  any  arguments 
since  we  got  married.  We  got  all  our 
arguments  out  of  our  systems  before  we 
were  married.  In  those  days  I  used  to  be 
very  stubborn,  but  I  think  I  am  over- 
coming it.  I  also  used  to  sulk  about 
little  things,  but  I'm  getting  over  that, 
too. 

"I  have  certainly  learned  a  lot  of 
things  from  love.  I've  realized  that  a  lot 
of  things  that  I  used  to  do  are  silly.  I 
think  night  clubs  are  silly,  and  we  go  to 
them  very  seldom.  I  used  .to  sleep  late 
on  Sundays,  getting  up  as  a  rule  at  two 
hi  the  afternoon.  I  would  have  been  con- 
tent to  sleep  all  day.  Now  I  get  up  at 
9  A.  M.  on  Sundays,  because  I  want  to 
enjoy  every  minute  of  the  day." 

And  he  does  enjoy  every  minute,  be- 
cause he  and  Cleatus  are  now  doing  the 
things  they  really  want  to  do.  They're  so 
happy  that  they  both  sing  in  the  shower 
— though  Bob  claims  if  anyone  but  Clea- 
tus heard  the  way  he  sings,  it  would  ruin 
his  career.  As  for  Cleatus,  she  hardly 
thinks  her  singing  voice  is  any  great 
shakes,  either.  But  she  can  act. 

For  some  time  the  studios  have  been 
after  Cleatus  to  sign  a  term  contract. 
She  has  made  only  one  picture,  "Susie 
Steps  Out,"  for  Buddy  Rogers,  but  her 
wholesome,  serene  beauty  has  interested 
several  studios  in  her.  If  she  wants  a 
career.  Bob  doesn't  object  to  her  having 
one.  "However,"  she  says,  "I  won't  sign 
a  term  contract  with  any  studio,  for  I 
don't  want  a  career  that  might  interfere 
with  our  marriage.  If  Bob  gets  a  vaca- 
tion at  any  time,  I  want  to  be  free  to  go 
away  with  him.  I  don't,  mind  making  a 
picture  now  and  then  if  the  role  is  good, 
but  there  will  be  no  contracts  for  more 
than  a  single  picture  at  a  time.  If  the 
studios  don't  see  this  my  way,  then  I 
won't  make  any  pictures." 

Only  a  woman  who  was  completely 
certain  of  her  own  happiness  in  marriage 
would  take  such  a  stand.  More  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  world,  Cleatus  wants  to 
make  Bob  happy.  This  is  evidenced  in 
even  the  smallest  things.  Bob's  favorite 
color  is  green.  Cleatus  has  never  worn 
green,  but  is  now  having  a  dress  made 
up  in  that  color.  "Another  nice  thing 
Cleatus  has  done,"  Bob  commented,  "is 
to  have  a  pink  and  black  suit  especially 
made,  because  I  like  suits.  Cleatus  never 
used  to  care  for  suits,  but  I  think  a  good 
suit  looks  attractive  on  a  beautiful  wom- 
an." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Bob  has  had 
so  little  free  time,  he  goes  shopping  with 
Cleatus  whenever  possible  Unlike  many 
men,  he  actually  sees  what  she  wears. 
As  a  rule,  he  doesn't  like  hats,  and  nei- 
ther does  Cleatus.  However,  he  liked  the 
hat  she  wore  the  first  time  he  met  her, 
and  though  a  year  and  a  half  has  passed 
since  then,  he  described  that  particular 
hat  in  exact  detail.   "There  were  pink 
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flowers  all  around  your  face,"  he  said, 
"and  the  hat  was  satin.  Isn't  that  right?" 

His  eyes  looked  triumphant  because 
he'd  remembered  it  so  well,  and  Cleatus 
said,  "Yes,  that's  exactly  right,"  smiled 
and  pressed  Bob's  hand,  while  she  ex- 
plained to  me,  "The  flowers  were  piped 
on  the  satin."  And  her  face  wore  that 
special  look  of  pleasure  that  women  get 
when  the  men  we  love  prove  that  they 
really  notice  what  we  wear! 

Bob  and  Cleatus  have  never  had  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  except  on  politics. 
Bob's  Republican;  Cleatus  votes  the  De- 
mocratic ticket.  "I  couldn't  help  rub- 
bing it  in  recently,"  laughed  Bob,  "when 
there  was  a  Republican  landslide."  But 
Cleatus  didn't  rise  to  the  bait.  She 
shrugged  her  shoulders,  smiled,  admitted 
it  was  certainly  a  landslide.  She  thinks 
arguing  with  your  husband  about  politics 
is  silly. 

Even  before  their  marriage,  Bob 
showed  an  almost  paternal  interest  in 
Cleatus'  two  youngsters.  After  they 
were  married,  the  average  husband  would 
have  waited  until  Christmas  to  get  the 
children  an  important  gift,  but  Bob 
couldn't  wait.  For  some  time  he'd  had 
his  eyes  on  an  electric  train  that  he  knew 
the  two  boys  would  like  very  much; 
long  before  Christmas  the  electric  train 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  that  went  with 
it  were  in  the  Hutton  household.  "I  en- 
joy it  just  as  much  as  the  two  kids  do," 
Bob  says,  laughing.  When  he's  not  busy 
working  on  a  picture  or  holding  hands 
with  Cleatus,  you're  apt  to  find  him  on 
the  floor,  romping  with  the  two  boys, 
who  look  on  bug-eyed  as  he  makes  the 
train  go  through  its  paces.  The  sight  of 
Bob  at  such  a  moment  convinces  you 
that  the  more  a  man  matures  emotion- 
ally, the  closer  he  comes  in  his  heart  to 
an  understanding  of  childhood.  Only  a 
truly  grown-up  man  can  understand  the 
heart  of  a  child. 

Both  Cleatus  and  Bob  look  forward  to 
having  children.  "We  hope  the  first  one 
will  be  a  girl,"  they  told  me  almost  in 
unison.  "It  would  be  wonderful  for  the 
two  boys  to  have  a  sister." 

Before  we  left,  Bob  explained  why 
being  married  to  Cleatus  has  him  walk- 
ing on  clouds.  "She  has  a  sweet  disposi- 
tion. She  is  not  selfish.  She  makes  me 
feel  that  the  things  I  do  are  more  im- 
portant than  the  things  she  does.  She 
has  good  sense,  a  good  business  head — 
I  would  take  her  advice  about  anything. 
She  will  make  me  work  harder  than  if  I 
were  single.  That's  why  I  say  that  if 
anything  happens  to  this  marriage,  we'll 
know  that  a  happy  marriage  in  Holly- 
wood is  impossible.  For  we  have  all  the 
ingredients  to  make  ours"  the  happiest 
marriage  in  Hollywood." 

They  walked  out  of  the  Players,  hand 
in  hand.  Just  before  they  left,  Bob  said 
smilingly,  "I  wouldn't  be  able  to  find  my 
way  anywhere,  without  Cleatus'  help. 
You  know  I'm  very  near-sighted,  and 
she  leads  me  around  like  a  wonderful 
Seeing  Eye  dog.  Cleatus  is  my  head,  and 
my  heart  and  my  eyes." 

She  is  indeed.  Through  knowing  Clea- 
tus, Bob  has  not  only  been  able  to  know 
the  guidance  of  her  hand  when  he's  too 
near-sighted  to  see  where  he's  going,  but 
he  has  also  learned  to  see  the  world 
through  the  guidance  of  her  heart. 


Strictly  Dynamite 
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contrasted  with  his  love  of  a  more  out- 
door existence — hunting,  skiing,  racing. 
He's  unusual,  even  in  an  unusual  town 
like  Hollywood.  He's  not  bashful  nor 
tongue-tied.  His  directness  and  frank- 
ness on  subjects  often  taboo  in  this  town 
show  a  positive  personality,  unafraid. 
He's  a  new  one  for  the  books,  and  a  year 
from  now  don't  say  we  never  tell  you 
these  things. 

In  the  first  place,  his  background  isn't 
the  usual  Hollywood  rags-to-riches  one. 
Although  he  was  born  in  this  country, 
he  spent  his  early  childhood  in  Europe. 
He  acquired  certain  cosmopolitan  tastes, 
a  broader  viewpoint  from  this  beginning. 
Also,  when  his  mother  and  he  returned 
to  the  States,  he  grew  up  in  surround- 
ings where  summers  at  Lake  Tahoe  at 
their  place  there,  stables,  Chris-Crafts, 
skiing,  rounded  out  his  life  in  a  more 
cosmopolitan  way  than  most.  From  all 
this,  you  might  expect  the  result  to  be 
a  little  on  the  stuffed  shirt  side;  but 
the  most  interesting  part  of  his  per- 
sonality is  that,  despite  his  background, 
lie  has  his  values  very  straight. 

For  instance,  he  doesn't  believe  that 
such  a  background  is  important.  He  has 
greater  admiration  for  people  who  come 
up  the  hard  way.  He  thinks  they  have 
more  character  when  they  make  some- 
thing out  of  themselves,  despite  the  odds 
that  are  against  them.  He  doesn't  judge 
people  by  surface  charm,  nor  by  who 
their  people  were,  nor  their  education. 
Having  had  these  things,  he  isn't  fooled 
by  them.  He  judges  people  by  what  they 
are  inside,  and  he  possesses  an  uncanny 
accuracy  in  sizing  up  the  other  fellow. 
He  thinks  clearly. 

He  speaks  his  mind,  even  upon  a 
touchy  subject  like  that  of  women.  He 
likes  femininity,  he  will  say,  but  not  to 
the  point  of  helplessness.  He  likes  a  girl 
who  can  drive  a  car,  play  a  fast  set  of 
tennis,  go  fishing,  hiking  and  hunting. 
He  hates  hats,  and  sticks  his  neck  out 
with  a  broadside  like  this:  "They  have 
gone  crazy  on  hats.  If  a  woman  has  a 
broken  love  affair,  she  goes  out  and  buys 
a  hat.  If  they  are  that  important  to 
women,  then  hats  are  pretty  important. 
But  such  hats!  Like  the  one  I  saw  the 
other  night.  I  thought,  'Oh,  no!  It  can't 
be!'  You  couldn't  see  the  woman  for  the 
hat.  I  don't  like  to  go  dancing,  either, 
and  get  poked  in  the  eye  with  a  feather 
or  a  bow  or  a  veil.  Nope,  I  don't  like 
hats!  I'd  much  rather  see  a  girl's  hair." 

Nevertheless,  Bob  will  make  some  girl 
a  good  husband,  regardless  of  these 
rather  caustic  remarks.  There  isn't  any- 
one special  on  his  romantic  horizon  right 
now,  but  today  it's  rather  evident  that 
whoever  the  future  Mrs.  Stack  may  be, 
she'll  be  happy.  For  Bob's  views  on 
Hollywood  marriage  and  how  to  make  a 
wife  serene  and  joyous,  despite  the  fact 
that  her  husband  is  daily  surrounded  by 
the  most  beautiful  women  in  the  world, 
is  idealistic  and  heart-warming.  "A  man 
has  to  appreciate  the  woman  he  mar- 
ries," he  says.  "There  are  so  many  lovely 
girls  in  this  town  that  many  wives  feel 
unattractive.    This  wouldn't  happen  if 


the  man  had  any  common  sense  or  if 
he  had  respect  for  his  wife.  It's  a  matter 
of  understanding  how  unimportant  sur- 
face tilings  are.  If  a  man  feels  he  has 
married  a  woman,  someone  real  and 
fine,  he  should  make  her  feel  this,  too. 
I  believe  that  too  many  men  go  into 
marriage  with  the  idea  that  if  it  doesn't 
work,  they  can  always  get  out  of  it; 
that  it's  a  gamble.  Of  course,  anything 
is  a  gamble.  There's  an  element  of  chance 
in  any  marriage.  But  if  you  go  into  it 
with  the  idea  that  it's  a  gamble,  that's 
something  else  again.  One  man  told  me 
that  the  first  time  you  married,  it  was 
for  experience.  He  said  it  was  like  a 
house:  you  learn  from  the  first  house 
what  to  build  in  the  second.  That  ap- 
proach to  marriage  isn't  for  me.  When 
I  marry.  I  want  it  to  stick,  and  I  intend 
to  do  my  part  to  see  that  it  does. 

"That's  why  I  won't  marry  until  I 
hear  bells  ringing,  until  I  know.  I  want 
to  be  sure  our  interests  are  mutual  so 
we  can  enjoy  things  together.  Adapt- 
ability is  the  tiling  she  should  have,  and 
I  should  have  it.  too.  Marriage  shouldn't 
be  one-sided.  It  should  be  a  good  bal- 
ance. 

"I  don't  think  it's  particularly  im- 
portant for  a  wife  to  have  a  college 
background.  It's  nice,  but  I  think  the 
good  old  days,  when  they  used  to  teach 
women  how  to  be  hostesses  and  the  right 
kind  of  silver  to  use.  weren't  bad.  I  think 
basic  intelligence,  an  ability  to  get  along 
with  people,  to  make  them  feel  happy 
and  beloved,  is  a  whole  lot  more  im- 
portant than  knowing  about  Central 
Asia,  or  something."  Bob  is  thinking  of 
happiness  idealistically,  but  even  so,  his 
feet  are  on  the  ground.  He  isn't  going 
to  tread  rosy  clouds,  but  the  good  earth. 

Bob  has  a  quality  of  solidity.  Today, 
should  fame  come  to  him  suddenly,  he'd 
be  able  to  handle  it.  He's  been  condi- 
tioned for  it.  When  he  was  sixteen,  he 
was  the  fifth  best  shot  in  the  world.  At 
that  age,  you  are  apt  to  think  you  are 
pretty  good.  Maybe  he  got  a  little  cocky, 
but  his  older  brother  said,  "Look,  you 
may  be  a  good  shot,  but  I  can  still  lick 
the  devil  out  of  you."  So  before  Bob 
even  started  thinking  making  ail-Ameri- 
can at  sixteen  was  pretty  special,  he  was 
back  to  earth.  It  would  be  the  same 
today. 

Not  that  Bob  expects  over-night  suc- 
cess. After  all,  he  has  been  in  this  busi- 
ness since  before  the  war,  and  that's 
hardly  "over-night."  But  he  does  want 
a  chance  to  progress.  He  wants  to  be  one 
of  the  best.  Since  he  was  a  kid,  he  has 
wanted  to  be  first.  "I've  always  felt  that 
way  about  everything  I  have  ever  done 
on  my  own.  I  like  the  feeling  of  making 
my  own  life,  of  shooting  for  the  top. 
I've  done  that  pretty  well  in  sports,  and 
it's  a  basic  instinct  with  me.  I  feel  that 
there  always  has  to  be  an  end  in  view. 
You  can't  just  exist  and  take  what  comes 
along:  you  have  to  help  mold  your 
future.  Whether  in  the  end  I  will  act  all 
my  life,  or  produce,  I  don't  know.  But 
I  do  know  that  a  man  must  not  only 
have  self-respect  but  the  respect  of  peo- 
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CHECKED  IMA  JiFfT 

Sufferers  from  the  torturing  itch 
caused  by  eczema,  pimples,  scales, 
scabies,  athlete's  foot,  "factory"  itch, 
and  other  itch  troubles  are  praising 
cooling,  liquid  D.  D.  D.  Prescription. 
This  time-proved  medication — devel- 
oped by  Dr.  D.  D.  Dennis — positively 
relieves  that  cruel,  burning  itch. 
-  Greaseless  and  stainless.  Soothes  and 
comforts  even  the  most  intense  itching  in  a  jiffy.  A 
35c  trial  bottle  proves  its  merits  or  your  money  back. 
Ask  your  druggist  today  for  D.  D.D.  Prescription. 


SONGWRITERS  7&u  '100 


$10u  casu  award  lor  Dest  song  poein  placed  with  us  every 
month.  Hit  parade  composer  and  staff  will  set  it  to  mu- 
sic. Finished  song  will  be  recorded  and  lead  sheets  or 
manuscripts  furnished  for  professional  presentation  to 
song  publishers.  Send  your  song  poems  today  for  free  ex- 
amination and  full  details  of  how  you  may  win  $100. 

SCREENLAND  RECORDERS 
DEPT.  S  Hollywood  2S,  Calif. 


SAVE  MONEY! 

DO  NOT  DISCARD 
YOUR  SUIT  CASE, 
DRESS,  HANDBAG. 
SKIRTS,  JACKETS, 

CORSETS,  etc. 
We  repair  and  replace  any 
zipper  on  any  article  so  that 
it  will  give  you  added  years 
of  service.  Bring  or  mail 
your  zipper  trouble  to  the 

ELZEE  ZIPPER  CLINIC 

102  West  38th  St.,  New  York  City 
Phone  Lackawanna  4-8245 

MAIL    ORDERS    PROMPTLY  FILLED 

Lowest  Charges   -  Courteous  Service 
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With  New  Home  Shampoo 
Made  Especially  for  Blondes 

This  special  shampoo  helps  keep  light  hair 
from  darkening— brightens  faded  blonde  hair. 
Called  BLONDEX,  it  quickly  makes  a  rich 
cleansing  lather.  Instantly  removes  the  dingy, 
dust-laden  film  that  makes  hair  dark,  old-look- 
ing. Takes  only  11  minutes  at  home.  Gives 
hair  attractive  luster  and  highlights.  Safe  for 
children's  hair.  Get  BLONDEX  at  10c,  drug 
and  department  stores.  ,  - 
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Tw  SAFE  -  jouch -«P  p 
Washes  Off  t*e  ™ndex 

poo,  use  BLON v  s°sily  as  make- 
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Used  Drejm,  Clothing,  Shoes,  Hafj  and 
Army  Goodj 


FOii  EN  TIKE  FAMILY 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 
BROADWAY   MAIL   ORDER  HOUSE 
637  Broadway,  Dept.  79,  New  York  12,  N.Y. 
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SONGWRITERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  IDEAS  1 
HOLD  ALL  SONGS,  POEMS! 
Write  for  safe,  correct  procedure  1 

SONG  SERVICE 

Dept.  21-333  West  56th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


UNWANTED  HAIR 


Aie  jou  a  victim  01  ukIj  .unwarned  hair  and  feel 
miserable/  Unwanted  hair  can  be  removed  ouicklv— 
easily.  Lovely,  hair  free  skin— beauty— hap- 
piness. Yes — and  we  have  the  only  met  hod 
lor  permanently  removing  unwanted  hair! 
Write  for  interesting  free  booklet.  House  of 
™j  Dept.    11154.   560  Broadway.  New 


Get  Your  Favorite 
Movie  Stars  Also  Pin-ups 

Original  Photos  of  your  favorite  stars, 
and  scenes  from  any  recent  photoplay, 
the  finest  anywhere.  Size  8x10  glossy 
prints  ready  to  frame  or  for  album.  We 
have  the  largest  collection  of  photos  in 
the  country.  Remit  by  money  order  or 
cash.  4  for  $1.00  or  12  for  $2.50. 
PYRAMID  STUDIOS,  Dept.  29-3 
P.O.  Box  127.  Sta.  P,  Brooklyn  12.  N.Y. 


AMAZING  NEW 
Purse  Size  RADIO! 

SMALL  AS  A  PACK  OF  CIGA- 
RETTES!  Weighs  only  a  few 
ounces— Beautiful  black  chrome 
plastic  case.  Uses  new  war 
born  crystal  diode,  Hi-6-sllde 
dial.  No  tubes— batteries  or 
electric  "plug-ins".  Usually 
1  '"cal  broadcasts  with- 


ut 


sent 


GUARANTEED  TO   PLAY  when 
used  according  to  instructions 
ith  each  radio!    You  can  use 
it  at  home.  In  offices,  hotels,  cabins, 
in  bed.  etc.— lots  of  fun— real  entertain, 
lent! 

Send  OfllV  SI  ";,sh-  mo"ey  order,  check)  and  pay 
tfCIIU  Uinj  -Ifi  postman  $2.99  plus  delivery  fees  on 
arrival  or  send  $3.99  for  postpaid  delivery.  Complete 
as  shown  Ready  to  Play  with  self  contained  person,-!! 
phone.  For  Gifts — children  will  love  It— -grownups  too* 
An  exceptional  value— order  yours  and  enjoy  the  many 
good  radio  programs  coming!  Don't  be  without  your 
Kette  Radio  another  dayl  (All  foreign  orders  S5.O0 
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pie  around  him.  So  many  people  are 
content  just  to  go  on  living.  In  their 
careers,  they  are  content  not  to  progress 
but  to  go  on  doing  the  same  things  they 
have  been  doing  for  the  last  ten  years. 
I  wouldn't  like  that.  I'd  rather  be  like 
Bob  Montgomery,  who  attacks  every 
new  role  with  the  idea  of  progressing,  of 
being  better.  That's  the  way  I  would 
like  my  life  to  be:  never  standing  still, 
going  forward  always.  You  can't  be 
happy  unless  you  du  something  to  be 
happy.  You  have  to  do  it  yourself.  No 
one  else  can  do  it  for  you." 

Yes,  glamor  build-up  to  the  contrary, 
Bob  Stack  has  earthy  ideas.  He  is  also 
a  contradiction.  Sensitive,  idealistic,  he 
likes  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  home, 
good  books,  poetry,  music.  He  loves 
beautiful  scenery.  He  is  aware  of  the 
beauty  of  color,  of  light  and  shadow. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  a  huntsman. 
He  loves  to  tramp  for  days,  to  pack  back 
into  the  mountains.  He  likes  to  go  fish- 
ing. Whenever  he  can  get  out  of  Holly- 
wood, he  goes  to  the  wilds:  to  ski  runs 
in  the  winter,  to  water  and  beaches  and 
sun  in  the  summer.  Talking  with  back- 
woodsmen in  their  lingo,  Bob  Stack  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  man  who  sits  spell- 
bound during  Hollywood  Bowl  concerts. 
He  has  to  be  rugged  to  be  masculine  and 
virile.  He  has  to  be  sensitive  to  appre- 
ciate the  nuances  of  a  phrase  or  a  scene. 

There  is  still  another  Bob  Stack,  a 
rather  gay,  witty,  twinkling  person  who 
has  a  sense  of  humor,  and  whose  anec- 
dotes are  usually  directed  at  himself.  He 
lives  with  his  mother,  but  he  has  his  half 
of  the  house  and  she  has  hers.  He  will 
tell  you  about  a  particular  day  which 
was  the  cook's  day  off.  Bob — who  had 
invited  a  girl  friend  over  for  swimming — 
was  faced  with  the  prospect  of  cooking 
some  eggs.  "They  burned  on  the  bot- 
tom," he'll  explain.  "I  cooked  them  so 
long  you  couldn't  cut  them.  She  was 
very  polite;  she  ate  them.  But  they  were 
horrible  things.  I  thought  eggs  had 
enough  juice  in  themselves.  They  cer- 
tainly are  juicy  enough  when  you  break 
them  open.  Besides,  no  one  told  me  you 
were  supposed  to  put  butter  in  the  pan. 
Anyway,  the  cook  hides  things.  I  looked 
all  over  hell  and  high  water  for  the  fry- 
ing pan.  Finally,  I  settled  on  cooking  the 
eggs  in  a  cookie  tin.  When  the  cook 
came  back,  I  said,  'Where  in  the  world 
do  you  hide  the  pans?'  She  said,  'In  the 
oven;  that's  logical,  isn't  it?'  It  wasn't 
logical  to  me.  Anyway,  I  had  burned 
the  bottom  of  the  cookie  tin,  and  the 
cook  was  mad.  Since  all  I  can  cook  is 
eggs,  I'm  going  to  learn  to  boil  them  to- 
night. Save  the  cookie  tins!" 

Or  he  will  tell  you  how  he  is  decorat- 
ing his  half  of  the  house.  "It  will  prob- 
ably look  like  God  knows  what,"  he'll 
remark,  "but  at  least  it  will  be  mine. 
There's  going  to  be  a  little  room  where 
I  can  stick  a  bar  in  the  corner;  and 
there'll  be  a  place  for  my  guns  and 
trophies.  I'm  putting  in  a  fireplace,  and 
I've  bought  two  quarter  circle  couches 
for  in  front  of  it.  It  may  look  horrible 
to  everyone  else,  but  it  will  look  nice  to 
me.  I'm  getting  a  big  boot  out  of  fixing 
it  up." 

Then  he'll  dream  aloud  about  the  type 
of  house  he  wants  when  he  gets  married. 
"It  will  have  to  be  a  big  house,"  he'll 
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muse,  "because  I  want  three  or  four 
children.  And  the  ceilings  should  be  low 
and  friendly.  I  don't  like  high  ceilings; 
I  think  they  make  rooms  look  cold  and 
give  a  feeling  of  formality.  I  think  when 
you  live  in  a  certain  kind  of  country, 
your  house  should  follow  the  flavor  of 


Jeff  O'Donncll  borrows  an  intriguing  idea  from 
Mr.  Easter  Bunny  for  her  pert  spring  chapeau. 

the  place.  If  you  are  going  to  live  in 
California,  you  should  have  an  informal, 
casual  California  house.  I  like  a  place  to 
be  liveable,  not  period-ish.  I  want  to 
feel  when  our  friends  sit  down,  they 
won't  break  the  chairs.  I'd  want  enough 
grounds  so  we  could  have  a  swimming 
pool  to  dunk  the  baby  in.  And  I'd  want 
a  fairly  large  lawn.  I've  always  loved 
lawns."  One  of  Bob's  personality  traits 
is  that  he's  always  looking  to  the  future: 
thinking  of  a  wife,  a  home,  and  a  family 
before  he  has  even  met  the  girl! 

You  have  a  feeling  when  talking  to 
Bob  that  he  is  racing  forward  into  tomor- 
row, that  he  can  hardly  wait.  There  is 
a  certain  impatience  in  his  step,  a  quick 
nervousness  to  his  gestures.  He  loves 
excitement,  likes  to  drive  fast  when  he's 
out  on  an  open  road.  To  Bob,  life  is  an 
adventure,  every  phase  of  which  unfolds 
too  slowly.  But  once  again  the  study  in 
contrasts  comes  up  when  you  remember 
that  as  an  officer  in  the  Navy,  he  ma- 
tured, grew  up,  attained  stability.  There- 
fore, you  know  he  can,  control  his  im- 
patience, that  he  will  never  rush  headlong 
into  anything.  With  all  he  has  been,  and 
is,  and  could  be,  wrapped  into  one  blond, 
tanned,  6'1"  package,  the  hubba,  hubba, 
hubba  department  has  a  feeling  he'll  do 
all  right.  What  do  you  think? 
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Clifton  Was  Here 
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serious  in  wanting  me  to  sign.  Then  I 
told  Fefe  with  some  bitterness  that  I 
wouldn't  make  a  picture  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Thinking  that  was  the  last 
of  it,  I  went  back  to  my  pleasant  chores 
on  the  stage. 

"But  Otto  Preminger  sold  me  on  the 
idea  that  the  brittle,  murderous  critic  in 
'Laura'  was  the  part  I'd  always  wanted 
to  play  on  the  screen.  I  didn't  have  time 
to  make  a  test  from  the  script  but  a  few 
contrasting  scenes  from  'Blithe  Spirit' 
did  the  trick  and  I  left  Hollywood  to 
continue  the  tour.  When  Otto  was  ready 
to  shoot  the  picture  I  returned. 

"  'Laura',"  Mr.  Webb  said  with  a  far- 
away look.  "It  seems  a  long  time  ago, 
like  looking  through  a  picture  album  and 
saying  here  we  are  at  Coney  Island  in 
1902." 

Once  in  the  picture  game,  Mr.  Webb 
found  it  much  to  his  liking.  He  ap- 
proached screen  acting  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  and  workmanlike  concentra- 
tion that  marked  every  other  phase  of 
his  career.  He  was  a  veteran  at  the  end 
of  his  first  role.  And  a  good  thing,  too, 
because  Somerset  Maugham  had  just 
sold  a  novel  called  "The  Razor's  Edge" 
to  Twentieth  with  Mr.  Webb  specifically 
in  mind  for  the  part  of  Elliott  Temple- 
ton. 

He  was  cheerful  about  portraying  Elli- 
ott. "He's  a  thorough  snob,  and  I  feel 
quite  natural  in  the  part."  In  his  copy 
of  "Edge,"  which  was  the  third  book  off 
the  press,  the  inscription  written  bv  Mr. 
Maugham  quite  belies  Mr.  Webb's 
tongue-in-check  self -appraisal.  It  reads: 
"My  dear  Clifton — you  are  Elliott,  but 
only  on  the  screen,  thank  God."  Mr.  W., 
in  turn,  fulfills  Mr.  M.'s  confidence  by 
turning  out  as  sharp  a  characterization 
as  the  title  of  the  picture  implies. 

He  was  so  enthusiastic  about  the  pic- 
ture that  he  heckled  everyone  connected 
with  it  about  the  starting  date,  which 
depended  on  the  return  of  Ty  Power 
from  Marine  duty.  "Ty  has  within  him- 
self that  shining,  spiritual  quality  that 
makes  him  the  character  that  Larry  is. 
No  one  else  could  have  played  it." 

When  the  picture  finished,  Mr.  Webb 
departed  for  New  York  and  rehearsals 
for  the  new  Coward  show.  He  was  still 
heckling  the  studio,  this  time  about  the 
picture's  New  York  premiere.  Even  the 
studio  didn't  know  the  date  they  settled 
on,  November  19,  was  Mr.  Webb's  birth- 
day. To  celebrate  both  occasions,  Mr. 
Webb  closed  his  show  that  night  so  he 
and  the  company  could  go  watch  him 
being  Elliott  Templeton.  "I'd  close  down 
the  biggest  hit  on  Broadway  before  I'd 
miss  that  opening,"  was  the  way  he  put 
it. 

Mr.  Webb  sounds  a  note  of  alarm  over 
some  of  the  young  Hollywood  players 
whose  successes  have  been  meteoric.  "I 
don't  think  the  youngsters  in  pictures 
have  had  to  work  hard  enough  for  their 
stardom.  They  get  spoiled  in  Hollywood. 
They  live  in  the  country,  within  twenty 
minutes  of  their  work,  they  have  a  swim- 
ming pool,  tennis  court,  a  lovely  home, 
beautiful  cars,  servants,  fresh  air.  It  goes 


to  their  heads  and  they  believe  success 
was  invented  solely  for  them.  Success 
should  be  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world.  You  don't  start  out  doing  a  job 
thinking  you're  going  to  fail.  You  don't 
go  into  a  picture  thinking  you're  going 
to  stink  it  up.  You  feel  you're  going  to 
do  the  best  job  for  yourself  and  for  the 
picture.  So,  when  the  picture  is  finished 
and  you  have  done  a  good  job  and  the 
fans  cheer  you  and  rush  you  for  auto- 
graphs, that's  fine.  Let  them  swoon  over 
you,  but  don't  swoon  over  yourself.  Why 
get  a  case  of  inflated  ego  because  you're 
suddenly  a  success?  That's  what  you 
started  out  to  be,  isn't  it? 

"I *  admire  the  young  stars  who  live 
simply  and  keep  their  modesty.  I  sup- 
pose it's  because  I  worked  terribly  hard 
for  many  years  before  I  came  anywhere 
close  to  being  a  star.  I  can  remember 
when  I  was  making  a  thousand  dollars 
a  week  and  didn't  even  have  an  auto- 
mobile^-didn't  think  I  could  afford  one." 

Praise  for  California,  from  a  man  who 
has  spent  most  of  his  life  on  the  New 
York  stage  and  in  London,  Paris,  and 
the  Riviera,  is  surprising.  But  Mr.  Webb 
is  a  surprisingly  discerning  man.  "I  ex- 
pect to  live  here  most  of  the  year  from 
now  on.  California  is  the  most  beautiful 
place  in  the  world.  But  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry  should  work  toward  attain- 
ing the  dignified  and  important  place  it 
deserves  in  culture  and  art.  They  should 
build  an  art  center  in  Beverly  Hills  for 
music,  painting,  pigeon  shows  or  what 
have  you.  And  above  all  they  should 
build  a  theater,  where  these  youngsters 
could  go  and  learn  their  trade.  There 
are  almost  no  stock  companies,  nothing 
to  help  them  along.  That's  why  a  lot  of 
promising  young  actors  are  lost  in  the 
shuffle,  why  others  are  big  for  a  while, 
then  fold  up." 

Mr.  Webb  was  instrumental  in  reviv- 
ing croquet  in  these  parts.  He  is  hipped 
on  the  sport,  having  played  since  1929 
when  Alexander  Woollcott,  Neysa  Mc- 
Mein,  Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  George 
Kaufman,  and  he  were  known  as  the 
"holy  circle." 

"Croquet  is  not  a  sissy  game.  It  is  a 
game  of  rugged  strategy,  not  something 
invented  to  occupy  the  time  of  Victorian 
ladies  while  their  husbands  were  out 
looking  for  more  amusing  company,"  he 
said  with  a  slightly  defensive  attitude. 

Due  to  Webb's  influence,  Darryl  Zan- 
uck,  Ty  Power  and  many  other  sports- 
men have  taken  up  the  game.  The  de- 
mand for  croquet  sets  of  English  make 
has  reached  an  all-time  peak,  but  the  sad 
part  is  no  sets  have  been  imported  lately. 
The  resourceful  Mr.  Webb  scouted 
around,  however,  found  a  set  at  West- 
ern Costume  Company  which  was  in 
storage  for  an  English  picture,  and 
promptly  borrowed  it.  Since  then  the 
games  have  become  even  more  rugged, 
and  the  craze  has  spread.  There  are  even 
tournaments  between  the  New  York 
cronies  and  his  new  Hollywood  gang. 
The  games  are  hotly  contested  and  the 
winning  team  carries  off  an  elaborately 
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engraved  cup  which  is  kept  until  the 
other  side  wrests  it  away.  The  first 
games,  at  the  Zanucks'  home  in  Palm 
Springs,  were  primitive  things — they 
lasted  until  after  dark,  and  the  only 
lighting  was  from  the  headlights  of  cars 
parked  around  the  grounds.  There  are 
now  floodlights  and  presumably  the 
teams  can  play  all  night  if  they  wish. 

Mr.  Webb's  only  home  (until  he  com- 
pletes one  near  Hollywood)  is  at  Green- 
wich, Connecticut.  Called  High  Acres, 
it's  on  Quaker  Ridge  Road,  opposite 
Round  Hill.  It's  lovely,  and  he  is  torn 
between  keeping  it  and  selling  it.  The 
odds  are  in  favor  of  not  selling.  "Green- 
wich is  a  delightful  town,  run  by  the  in- 
telligent people  who  live  there.  My  home 
is  within  an  hour  of  any  stage  door  in 
New  York,  just  a  little  too  far  to  travel 
every  day.   I  thought  T  might  have  to 


lean  elegance,  with  greying  hair  and 
hazel  eyes.  He  cares  very  little  for  food, 
regarding  it  as  a  necessity  rather  than  an 
indulgence.  But  his  indifferent  attitude 
toward  eating  doesn't  prevent  him  from 
being  an  excellent  host  and  his  parties 
are  always  gay  and  amusing.  He's  one  of 
the  few  famous  dancers  who  has  no  de- 
sire to  open  a  dancing  studio  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  public. 

He  wouldn't  have  the  time,  for  one 
thing,  even  if  he  weren't  doing  a  play  or 
a  picture,  because  all  those  people  in  his 
address  book  have  his  phone  number  and 
all  his  friends  are  party-minded.  Fur- 
thermore, a  handsome  bachelor  is  always 
in  demand,  particularly  if  his  name  is 
Clifton  Webb.  Even  though  he  enjoys 
the  social  amenities  as  much  as  the  next 
one,  his  favorite  occupation  is  work.  In 
fact,  the  only  time  he  can  remember  not 


Gail  Russefl  and  John  Wayne  show  Republic's  President,  Herbert  J.  Yates,  one  of  the  baby 
ducks  on  the  complete  farm  constructed  on  the  desert  for  "The  Angel  and  the  Badman." 


live  in  the  gent's  room  at  the  Ritz,  but 
I  finally  found  an  apartment  to  sub-let. 
Now  I  won't  have  to  change  hotels  as 
often  as  I  do  my  shirt." 

The  radio  often  has  availed  itself  of 
his  razor-edged  wit  and  keen  mind,  but 
"Information  Please"  is  the  only  show 
that  doesn't  ruffle  his  superb  aplomb. 
"The  others  scare  me  stiff.  I  chew  gum, 
eat  lozenges,  drink  water,  coffee,  cokes, 
smoke  far  too  much — do  anything  to 
keep  my  mind  off  that  microphone."  He 
smokes  a  filtered  variety  of.  cigarette, 
thinks  smoking  is  bad  for  him  but  not 
sufficiently  so  to  give  it  up. 

Although  Mr.  W.  hasn't  danced  for 
several  years  he  still  has  I  he  lithe,  grace- 
ful physique  of  the  professional  dancer. 
•Just  under  six  feet,  he's  150  pounds  of 


working  is  that  sojourn  in  Hollywood 
when  he  lounged  and  lived  elegantly, 
waiting  for  the  studio  call  that  never 
came.  Through  the  work  he  loves  he  has 
become  an  extremely  versatile  actor — he 
can  be  suave,  cynical,  irascible,  droll, 
wisecracking.  He  can  be  anything  he 
wants  to  be  as  an  actor.  Notice  that  says 
anything  he  wants  to  be,  for  no  one  can 
make  him  do  anything  he  doesn't  want 
to  do.  Right  now,  at  this  stage  of  his 
career,  he  wants  to  be  a  motion  picture 
actor.  He  has  an  unaffected,  enthusiastic 
admiration  for  the  Hollywood  product, 
without  a  trace  of  the  snobbery  many 
dyed-in-the-wool  stage  actors  and  New 
York  critics  affect  toward  movies. 

Clifton  was  here.  He  made  his  mark. 
And  he'll  be  back.  . 
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been  so  easy,  the  process  of  changing 
from  a  Hollywood  high  school  kid  into 
a  Hollywood  star,  that  Arleen  had  taken 
the  whole  thing  pretty  much  for  granted. 
That  is,  she  did  until  she  decided  that 
being  an  actress  was  the  one  thing  she 
really  wanted  to  be  after  all.  And  be- 
cause there  was  plenty  of  sound  intel- 
ligence and  good,  hard  common  sense  in- 
trenched behind  those  dazzling  good 
looks  of  hers,  Arleen  got  pretty  discour- 
aged reading  all  those  reviews  of  her 
first  picture,  "Kidnapped,"  which  turned 
handsprings  over  her  beauty  and  either 
didn't  mention  her  acting  at  all  or  pre- 
dicted better  things  from  her  when  she'd 
had  a  little  more  experience. 

Even  her  studio  didn't  know  it  but 
Arleen  then  and  there  went  out  after 
the  experience  she  needed.  She  began 
studying  drama  under  some  of  Holly- 
wood's best  coaches  and  watched  other 
stars  work  with  all  the  intensity  of  a 
student  who'd  never  appeared  before  a 
camera  in  her  life.  And  though  most 
Hollywood  personalities  would  be  happy 
if  they  never  had  to  make  "a  personal 
appearance  tour,  again  Arleen  begged 
for  the  chance  of  going  on  them  know- 
ing the  value  of  the  opportunity  she  was 
getting  to  appear  before  audiences. 

All  the  hard  work  she  had  imposed  on 
herself  began  showing  results.  She  be- 
gan getting  meatier  parts,  and  though 
none  of  them  required  the  services  of  a 
Duse  or  Sarah  Bernhardt,  her  work  im- 
proved so  much  that  the  critics  began 
taking  notice.  She  was  established  now, 
and  she  could  have  gone  on  indefinitely 
playing  featured  and  co-starring  roles. 
But  Arleen  wasn't  having  it  that  way. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  when  she  got 
her  best  notices  as  the  girl  in  "Young 
Mr.  Lincoln"  that  she  really  decided  to 
do  something.  For  Arleen  knew  then 
that  she  could  really  be  an  actress  if  she 
worked  at  it. 

That's  the  reason  she  suddenly  de- 
cided to  start  all  over  again  at  a  time 
most  girls  would  have  felt  they  were 
rearing  their  peak.  It  wasn't  any  easy 
decision,  giving  up  a  big  weekly  check 
and  turning  her  back  on  all  the.  offers 
that  came  when  her  contract  expired. 
But  Arleen  decided  that  from  then  on 
she  was  going  to  do  it  the  hard  way. 

It  took  courage  to  pack  up  and  leave 
the  way  Arleen  did.  It  wasn't  much  fun 
being  alone  in  New  York  without  a 
job  and  only  enough  money  to  take 
care  of  absolute  necessities,  without  as 
much  as  a  bottle  of  bath  salts  listed  on 
her  budget. 

"The  economizing  I  had  to  do  was  the 
least  of  it,"  Arleen  says  today.  "The 
hardest  part  was  being  away  from  home 
and  my  family  for  the.  first  time.  But 
now  I  can  see  that  that  was  good  for 
me,  too.  We'd  always  been  so  close  that 
I'd  grown  to  rely  on  them  too  much. 
Being  alone  forced  me  to  think  and  act 
independently,  to  make  my  own  judg- 
ments. Only  then  I  didn't  realize  that 
part  of  it.  All  I  felt  then  was  the  loneli- 
ness and  the  fear.  For  of  course  I  was 
frightened.   You  know  how  it  is  when 


you  haven't  got  a  job,  you  wonder  if 
you  will  ever  get  one  again  and  most  of 
the  time  you  think  you  never  will. 

"For  the  first  time,  too,  I  knew  what 
starting  cold  really  meant.  The  little 
success  I'd  had  in  pictures  didn't  mean 
a  thing  in  managers'  offices.  Sometimes 
I  had  to  force  myself  to  start  making 
the  rounds,  but  knowing  you  have  to  find 
something  or  else  is  the  best  self-disci- 
pline there  is.  I  could  have  gone  back 
to  Hollywood,  of  course,  but  that  would 
have  been  admitting  I  was  licked.  And 
thank  goodness,  my  pride  was  strong 
enough  to  make  me  hold  out. 

"Three  months  isn't  a  long  stretch  of 
time  usually.  But  three  months  without 
a  job  is  an  eternity.  Then  it  happened, 
just  like  that.  One  day  I  was  asked  to 
read  a  part,  and  though,  of  course,  I  was 
so  overjoyed  that  I  could  scarcely 
breathe,  I  knew  then  what  being  afraid 
really  was.  For  just  about  the  most 
frightening  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
me  was  finding  myself  out  there  on  a 
big,  cold  empty  stage,  reading  from  one 
script  while  the  stage  manager,  in  a  very 
matter-of-fact  and  completely  unemo- 
tional way,  read  from  another,  and  three 
people, — and  what  poker  players  they 
would  have  made — watched  from  the 
audience.  Even  after  I'd  started  re- 
hearsals I  couldn't  believe  I'd  really  been 
given  the  part." 

The  part  was  one  of  the  leads  in 
"Doughgirls,"  in  which  Arleen  received 
rave  notices  in  one  of  Broadway's  big- 
gest successes,  a  feat  some  of  Holly- 
wood's biggest  stars  who  have  either 
flopped  dismally  or  received  mediocre  at- 
tention must  well  have  envied  her.  But 
it  wasn't  the  personal  gratification  alone 
that  pleased  Arleen.  It  was  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  at  last  she  was  on 
the  way  to  the  new  and  better  career 
she  had  promised  herself. 

"A  stage  background  is  so  important," 
Arleen  went  on.  "Nothing  does  as  much 
for  an  actor  or  actress,  gives  such  a 
personal  lift  or  gains  so  much  respect  for 
you.  Besides  the  assurance  it  gives  you, 
there's  the  chance  for  improving  your 
own  performance  every  time  the  curtain 
goes  up,  to  insert  new  business  and  play 
with  your  lines,  doing  the  part  differ- 
ently and  keeping  on  trying  until  you 
get  exactly  what  you  want. 

"It's  an  experience  you  can't  buy, 
playing  on  Broadway.  I  knew  that  when 
I  went  back  to  Hollywood  after  a  three 
years  absence  to  play  the  'other  woman' 
with  Paulette  Goddard  and  Fred  Mac- 
Murray  in  'Suddenly  It's  Spring.'  Every- 
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-CM1Tw  overnight 
-UGHTER,  Fmt«aB.^0Ul'e  mo* 

tighten  yo^H'us  Blcnde^hadel^ 

560  BroadwM'_^— 


FREE  ENLARGEMENT 

■  ■■■■■■   OF  YOUR  FAVORITE  PHOTO 


from  Famous  HOLLYWOOD  FILM  STUDIOS 

Just  to  get  acquainted,  we  will  make  you  a  beautiful  professional  5x7  en- 
largement FREE  of  any  snapshot,  photo  or  negative.  Be  sure  to  include  color 
of  hair,  eyes  and  clothing,  and  get  our  bargain  offer  for  having  your  enlarge- 
ment beautifully  hand-colored  in  oil  and  mounted  in  a  handsome  frame.  Limit 
2  to  a  customer.  Your  original  returned.  Please  enclose  10c  to  cover  cost  ol 
handling  and  mailing  each  enlargement.  Act  now  1  Offer  limited  to  U.  S.  A. 


HOLLYWOOD  FILM  STUDIOS 


7021  SANTA  MONICA  BLVD.,  Dept.  261 
HOLLYWOOD  38,  CALIFORNIA 
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is  marvelous.  My 
hips  are  slimmer 
and  I  lost  20  lbs. 
in  S  weeks." 
—Miss  J.  A.  Rodes, 
Newark,  N.  J. 


No  matter  what  part 
of  your  body  you  want 
to  reduce  .  .  .  you  can 

LOSE  WEIGHT 

WHERE  IT  SHOWS  MOST 

Think  of  it — a  Reducing 
Plan  where  normally 
overweight  folks  can  ac- 
quire a  gorgeous  figure, 
become  beautifully  slim, 
glamorous,  graceful  and 
desirable.  And  it  is  so 
easy  —  without  taking 
harsh  laxatives,  drugs 
"Your  Kelpidine  or  steam-baths.  A  reeog- 
Spot Plan  Reducing  nized  Medical  Doctor 
conceived  this  plan 
which  is  so  easy,  simple, 
quick  and  pleasant, 
you'll  want  to  try  it  at 
once.  Losing  extra  fat, 
pounds  and  inches  isn't  too  difficult. 
The  important  thing  is  to  lose  it  prop- 
erly and  safely,  where  ,  

you  want  to  lose  it  '  .  , 
roost.  Certain  parts  of 
the  body  where  most 
excess  weight  tends  to  ijL  W 
center  n era  1 1 y  is  in 
the  waistline  —  the  r 
hips,  abdomen,  legs, 
arms  and  buttocks. 
That's  where  it  shows 
most  and  that's  where 
you  want  to  take  it 
off.  The  Kelp  i dine 
Tablet  Plan  shows  you 
how  you  can  lose  up 
to  10  pounds  in  only 
one  month.  Shows  you 
how,  step  by  step,  by 
actual  illustration,  you 
can  have  a  slender,  at- 
tractive, knockout  fig- 
ure, how  you  can  lose 
that  ugly  fat  and  un- 
sightly bulges.  All  you 
do  is  take  Kelpidine 
Tablets  and  follow  the 
simple  directions. 

You'll  thank  us  many   went' from  a  size  is 
times  over  as  so  many   c,ress  '°  si«>  M.  No 
other    grateful    people  mQecl^%, 
have  done.  Topeka Kan! 

rDrri  Instructions  showing  actual 
rnrr1    illustrations  of  how  to  SPOT 
REDUCE  will  be  sent  with 
your  order. 

MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE! 
10-DAY   FREE  TRIAL 

Try  this  effective  Reducing  Plan  10 
days.  If  you  are  not  delighted  with 
the  results,  if  you're  not  100%  sat- 
isfied, your  money  will  be  returned  at 

MAIL  COUPON  NOW! 


"Thanks  to 
of  Spot  Itedii 


AMERICAN  HEALTHAIDS  CO.,  Dept.  B-24 
871  Broad  St.,  Newark  2,  New  Jersey 
Please  send  me  at  once  in  plain  wrapper,  the 
Kelpiilinc  Tiblet  Plan  and  30  days  supply  of 
Kelpidine  Tablets.  Enclosed  And  $2  cash,  check 
or  money  order.  If  I  am  not  completely  satis- 
fled,  money  will  be  returned. 


NAME  ... 
ADDRESS 


CITY    STATE. 


thing  came  so  much  easier,  so  much 
more  naturally  than  it  ever  had  before. 
I  found  myself  doing  things  instinctively 
as — well,  say  as  a  doctor  does,  or  an  en- 
gineer or  a  writer  or  anyone  else  who 
has  trained  themselves  for  the  job  they 
are  doing.  And  things  I'd  taken  for 
granted  before  in  Hollywood  suddenly 
became  new  and  exciting,  such  as  going 
on  to  a  new  story  and  a  new  characteri- 
zation when  you've  finished  with  one. 
That's  what  I  like  about  the  movies,  for 
it  does  get  monotonous  on  the  stage,  al- 
ways going  on  with  the  same  show." 

All  of  which  shows  just  how  divided 
Arleen's  loyalties  are  between  the  two 
branches  of  her  work.  But  in  one  partic- 
ular instance  Hollywood  can't  hope  ever 
to  measure  up  to  the  peak  Broadway 
holds  in  her  affections,  nor  can  any  pic- 
ture she  ever  makes  mean  quite  as  much 
to  her  as  "Doughgirls."  That's  because 
it  was  during  the  run  of  that  play  she 
met  her  husband,  Hugh  Owen,  the  Para- 
mount sales  executive. 

She  met  him  on  a  blind  date  and  the 
funny  thing  about  that  was  it  was 
Arlene  Francis,  one  of  the  other  "Dough- 
girls,"  who  was  conducting  her  widely 
successful  radio  program,  "Blind  Date," 
at  the  time  who  brought  them  together. 
And  the  happiness  of  that  marriage  is 
still  another  reason  Arleen  wishes  some- 
times she  could  be  identical  twins  so 
that  one  of  her  could  be  playing  in  the 
movies  and  living  at  home  with  her 
parents  and  her  twelve-year-old  brother 
Tommy,  while  the  other  could  remain 


-A/ 


permanently  with  her  husband  in  their 
charming  New  York  apartment. 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  her  work 
makes  temporary  separations  necessary 
now  and  then,  Arleen  doesn't  feel  that 
a  woman's  career  need  be  a  hindrance 
to  a  happy  marriage,  nor  on  the  other 
hand  that  marriage  hurts  a  woman's 
career. 

"It's  all  in  the  way  that  a  man  and 
woman  look  at  it,"  she  said  that  day  in 
her  New  York  apartment.  "How  deeply 
they  feel  about  their  marriage  and  each 
other,  and  just  how  possessively  inclined 
they  happen  to  be.  Me,  I'm  lucky  that 
Hugh  is  the  soil  of  person  he  is,  par- 
ticularly that  he  ivants  me  to  keep  on 
with  my  career.  Maybe  I'm  wrong,  but 
I  feel  that  it's  an  inferiority  complex 
that  makes  a  lot  of  men  object  to  their 
wives  having  a  professional  life  of  their 
own.  And  sometimes  it's  the  working 
wives  who  are  at  fault.  Women  who  are 
so  completely  bound  up  in  their  own 
interests  that  they  haven't  thought  or 
energy  left  for  the  men  they  marry. 
Careers,  both  men's  and  women's,  should 
be  as  much  of  a  fifty-fi'ty  thing  as  a 
happy  marriage  should  be." 

Certainly,  looking  around  that  com- 
fortable living  room,  any  visitor  to  the 
Owen  apartment  couldn't  help  but  feel 
that  it  was  the  home  of  a  woman  who 
gave  as  much  to  her  marriage  as  any 
non-working  wife  possibly  could.  For 
you  can  tell  a  lot  about  a  man  and 
woman  seeing  the  place  where  they  live. 
You  can  tell  a  lot  about  a  marriage  too. 


Beverly  Simmons  likes  her  job  of  painting 
the  Easter  egg  on  the  Universal  lot.  She's 
next  in  "Buck  Privates  Come  Home." 
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NEW!    DARING!  DIFFERENT! 


TATTOO 


FOR  YOUR  NAILS  AND  LIPS 


Suddenly—  all  other  colors  seem  pale. 
For  this  is  it! 
The  "something  different"  in  color 
. . .  the  elusive,  extravagant  warmth 
of  hue  only  the  tropics  create. 

Now,  it's  yours:  in  the 
dewiest,  dreamiest  lipstick  that  ever 
kissed  and  left  no  mark 
—in  the  gem-like,  gem-enduring 
brilliance  of  Tattoo  Nail-Namel. 
Siren  stuff— this. 
Wear  it  with  caution! 


Tropical  Love  Legend.  When  lovers  are  separated,  it's  said  Pele,  the  Fire  Goddess,  rises  from 


NEW 

'SURE-STROKE" 
BRUSH 

NEW  "NO-VP"  BOTTLE  ^ 

Now,  you  can  apply  polish  swiftly,  deftly,  with 
Tattoo's  perfectly  balanced,  Btreamlined  brush.  No 
blurred  edges,  no  shaky  smears — this  entirely  new 
type  "Sure-Stroke"  brush  smooths  easy-flowing 
Tattoo  Nail-Namel  on  with  professional  ease. 

Full-size  bottle  with 
"Sure-Stroke"  Brush 


THE  LIPSTICK  THAT 

TELLS  NO  TALES! 

Tattoo  Lipstick  stays  with  you  serenely  smooth 
through  a  kiss.  With  such  amazing  indelibility,  no 
wonder  it*a  called  "Tattoo"! 


Send  me  full  sized  Tattoo  Nail-Namel  and  matching 
Lipstick  in  "Color-Matei"  Sets  checked  below.  I  enclose 
$1.20  (including  handling  and  tax)  for  each  set. 


Total  amount  enclosed. 


HULA  PINK  SET — delicate  dusky  pink 

 GRASS  SKIRT  SET— deep  russet-rose 

 CORAL  SEA  SET — blaring  golden-red 

 TROPIC  DAWN  SET — intense  hot  pink 

 SCARLET  LELANI  SET— soft  scarlet-red 

 SULTRY  SUN  SET— warm,  true-red 

 TAHITI  FIRE  SET— brilliant  true-red 

 PAGO  RED  SET— dark  ruby-red 

 DUSKY  LAGOON  SET— dark  wine-red 

 EXOTIC  ORCHID  SET— clear,  sharp  violet 

 PASSION  FLOWER  SET— dramatic  dusky  fuchsia 

 BLACK  HIBISCUS  SET— deep  plum  red 

NAME  


1 1947,  Tattoo,  ltd. 


Big,  full-size  lipstick 
in  a  sleek  metal  case 


59c 


Lipstick  with  Matching  Nail-Namel, 
in  Tattoo  "Color-Mates"  Set,  98£ 


This  offer  good  in  U.  5.  A.  only 


"FATAL  APPLE"!  "ULTRA  VIOLET"!  "BACHELOR'S  CARNATION"! 


NOW  AND  FOREVER  to  the  woman  of  taste  REVLON  is  the  very  symbol  of  quality  and  color! 


THIS  SPRING—  THREE  REVLON  REDS  ARE  BETTER  THAN  ONE!  All  at  once, 
Fashion  catches  up  with  three  great  colors  created  by  Revlon  for  the  smartest  matching 
lips  and  fingertips  the  world  has  ever  known! 

What  is  this  Revlon  genius  for  quality,  for  seemingly  endless  wear? 
Why  do  90%  of  all  beauty  salons  today  use  Revlon  Nail  Enamel? 

The  secret  is  Revlori's  alone! 

The  colors  are  reproduced  as  accurately  as  printer's  inks  will  permit.  Copyright  1947,  Revlon  Products  Corporation 


You're  Dining  Out .  .  .  and  you  adore  it.  You  love  the 
festive  atmosphere  .  .  .  listen  for  the  heady  Latin 
music  that  recalls  your  first  ecstatic  glimpse  of  "night  life' 
It  was  like  a  great  neon  pinwheel  spinning  with  fun  and 
glamour  and  romance  .  .  .  and  all  very  personally  yours. 

Tonight,  you're  radiant  with  that  same  young  enthusiasm 
Proving  once  again  that  any  woman  can  stay  young-in-heart. 
when  she's  free  from  care.  "Those"  cares,  for  example. 
And  that's  why  you  always  insist  on  Kotex,  for  with  that 
exclusive  safety  center  you're  sure  .  .  .  secure. 

Moreover,  you're  free  from  revealing  outlines,  with  those 
flat  pressed  ends  of  Kotex.  Free  from  discomfort,  too, 
because  Kotex  is  a  dream  of  softness  ...  is  made  to  stay  soft 
while  you  wear  it.  And  because  your  daintiness  is  so  important, 
each  Kotex  napkin  contains  a  deodorant.  Yes,  and  only  Kotex 
has  3  sizes  (Regular,  Junior,  Super  Kotex) . 

Naturally,  then,  your  every  evening  can  be  as  carefree  as 
your  laughter-loving  heart.  You  can  keep  that  radiant  charm 
always  very  personally  yours. 


'      i  - 


More  women  choose  Kotex* 

than  all  other  sanitary  napkins 


*T.  M  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


GIRL:  Oh,  it's  you  again!  Well,  it  so  happens  I  V\j| 
was  just  seeing  how  many  petals—  \  ""1 

— V3* 


CUPID:  Sure.  Sure.  Of  course. 
GIRL:  I  was  up  to  five— 

CUPID:  Pardon  me  for  suggesting— but  wouldn't  J 
it  be  more  fun  to  fool  around  with  orchids? 
Okay. . .  then  start  gleaming  instead  of  glooming 
at  men!  Break  down  and  use  your  smile! 
GIRL:  My  smile?  You  don't  know  what  you're 
saying!  Sure,  I  brush  my  teeth— but  my  smile's 
like  a  storm-cloud.  People  run  for  cover— 


CUPID:  I  bet  you  see  "pink"  on  your  tooth  brush. 
GIRL:  Yes,  and  red  when  I  look  at  you . .  .you— 
CUPID:  Look,  my  little  petal-picker,  forget  vie  and  pay 
attention  to  that  "pink."  Because  it's  a  warning 
to  see  your  dentist  at  once.  Let  him  decide  what's  what. 
He  may  say  it's  just  a  case  of  soft  foods  robbing 
your  gums  of  exercise.  If  so,  he  may  suggest 
"the  helpful  stimulation  of  Ipana  and  massage." 


'V  *pmk. 


tooth  bm$h* 


GIRL:  And  a  set  of  headlights  for  my  smile? 
CUPID:  Listen,  goon,  a  bright  smile  depends  largely  on  firm, 
healthy  gums.  Ipana's  designed  not  only  to  clean  teeth  but, 
with  gentle  massage,  to  help  gums.  If  your  dentist  suggests 
massage  with  Ipana,  take  his  advice  . . .  and  you'll  be 
started  on  a  smile  that'll  have  men  picking  petals  off  daisies! 


Product  of 


Bristol-Myers 
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FRANK  SINATRA 

sings  7  romantic  songs  . . .  and 

KATHRYN  GRAYSON 

finds  love  in  the  arms  of  handsome 

PETER  IAWF0RD 

Hollywood's  new  heart-throb,  and 


/ 


JIMMY  DURANTE 


is  funnier  than  ever! 


VTttAWErlED IN  BROOKlYN 


Screen  Play  by  ISOBEL  LENNART     •     Based  on  an  Original  Story  by  JOHN  McGOWAN 
Directed  by  RICHARD  WHORF     •     Produced  by  JACK  CUMMINGS 
A  METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER  PICTURE 
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Brooklyn  boasts  a  tree,  a  ball  club,  and  a 
flair  for  butchering  the  English  language. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

But  that's  not  all.  Now  it's  also  famous 
for  a  wonderful  musical  film! 

★  -★  ★  ★ 
M-G-M  has  turned  four  of  its  most 
talented  stars  loose  somewhere  in  the 
area  of  Brooklyn  Bridge  .  .  .  and  what 
comes  out  is  sheer  enchantment,  sure- 
fire humor,  solid  entertainment  entitled 
"It  Happened  In  Brooklyn". 

★  ★  ★  ★ 
Frank  Sinatra  is  cast 
as  the  girl-shy  hero 
who  thinks  that 
"New  York  is  just  a 
place  to  see  Brook- 
lyn  from".  And 
"The  Voice"  is  in 
rare  voice. 

★  ★     ★  * 

Then,  to  prove  that  Brooklyn  has  an  eye 
for  beauty  and  an  ear  for  song,  there's 
lovely  Kathryn  Grayson. 


i 


*  ★ 

M-G-M 


'musical 


As  the  romantic  young  blue-blood  who 
doesn't  know  that  Greenpoint  is  pro- 
nounced "Greenpernt",  Peter  Lawford 
proves  he's  the  screen's  new  heart-throb. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 
Brightening  "Brook- 
lyn" with  songs  and 
quips  is  Jimmy  Du- 
rante, who's  got  a 
million  of  them! 

★  ★  ★  ★ 
Yes,  it  happened  in 
'  'Anchors  Aweigh' ' ; 
it  happened  in 
"Till  The  Clouds 
Roll  By";  and  it's 
happened  again. 

★  ★ 
That  now-famous 
romance"  touch  is  TOPS! 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

The  screen  play  by  Isobel  Lennart, 
based  on  an  original  story  by  John 
McGowan,  abounds  in  happy  moments. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 
Richard  Whorf  directed  and  Jack  Cum- 
mings  produced  the  picture  and  it's  a 
happy  combination. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

"It  Happened  In  Brooklyn"  is  a  won- 
derful weaving  of  story  and  song,  a 
rollicking,  easy-going  motion  picture 
that  simply  bubbles  over  with  delight. 

It's  just  about  the  --l3»4J' 

happiest  thing  that 
ever  happened! 

~£ea 


P.  S.  Best-sellers  make  best  pictures! 
Three  great  novels  are  on  their  way  to 
being  M-G-M  hits:  "The  Hucksters" 
"B.  F.'s  Daughter",  "East  River". 
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NEW  OUTLOOK  ON  LIFE 

since  I  learned  about 

THIS  HIGHER  TYPE 


Easier — Daintier — More  Convenient 


Greaseless  Suppository  Gives 
Continuous  Medication  For  Hours 
Stainless — Leaves  No  Odor! 

There  has  long  been  an  urgent  need 
of  a  higher  type  method  for  intimate 
feminine  cleanliness.  One  that  would 
be  effective  yet  absolutely  safe  to 
tissues,  easier  and  daintier  to  use  and 
not  offensive  to  a  woman's  delicate 
feelings. 

Thanks  to  Zonitors — you've  got  it! 
And  here's  why  Zonitors  are  being  so 
enthusiastically  used  among  Amer- 
ica's more  intelligent  and  higher  type 
women: 

Positively  Non-Irritating;  Non-Smarting 

Zonitors  are  greaseless,  stainless, 
snow-white  vaginal  suppositories. 
When  inserted,  they  instantly  begin 
to  release  their  powerful  germicidal 
properties  and  continue  to  do  so  for 
hours — assuring  you  hours  of  contin- 
uous medication.  Positively  non-burn- 
ing, non-irritating,  non-poisonous. 

Easy  To  Carry  If  Away  From  Home 

Zonitors  actually  destroy  offending 
odor.  Help  guard  against  infection. 
They  are  so  effective  they  immedi- 
ately kill  every  germ  they  touch.  You 
know  it's  not  always  possible  to  con- 
tact all  the  germs  in  the  tract,  but 
you  can  be  sure  Zonitors  kill  every 
reachable  germ  and  keep  them  from 
multiplying.  Any  drugstore. 


FREE:  Mall  this  coupon  today  for 
free  booklet  Bent  In  plain  wrap- 
per. Reveals  frank  Intimate  facts. 
Zonitors,  Dept.  ZSS-57,  370  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Name  

Address  

City  State 


WHILE  the  local  columnists  are  busy 
teaming  Yvonne  De  Carlo's  name 
with  Bob  Stack  or  Turhan  Bey,  not  one 
of  them  has  thought  to  question  her 
about  Helmut  Dantine.  His  letters,  wires 
and  long  distance  phone  calls  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  lovely  lady's  daily  life. 
As  soon  as  he  finishes  his  stage  role  op- 
posite Tallulah  Bankhead,  Helmut's 
heading  home  for  Hollywood  and  Yvonne. 

WHEN  Tom  Drake  was  married  one 
of  his  complaints  (his  best  friend 
tells  us)  was  his  wife's  generous  makeup. 
So  what  happens?  Tom  has  now  fallen 
for  Beverly  Tyler,  who  is  his  "wife"  in 
"The  Beginning  or  the  End."  And  Bev- 
erly is  the  girl  who  raises  Hollywood  eye- 
brows by  appearing  in  public  as  if  she 


were  made  up  for  an  exotic  screen  test 
No  doubt  it's  what  he  sees  behind  the 
makeup  that  keeps  that  dreamy  look  in 
Tom's  eyes. 

IN  "The  Rich  Full  Life,"  lovely  Eliza- 
beth Taylor  gets  her  first  screen  kiss 
from  Jimmy  (so  good  in  "Life  with  Fa- 
ther") Lydon.  Obviously  nervous,  the 
little  lady  still  did  the  scene  perfectly  the 
first  time.  "You  mean  you  don't  want  me 
to  try  it  again?"  she  inquired  innocently 
of  director  "Pop"  Leonard.  The  whole 
set  roared  and  then  she  really  was  em- 
barrassed! 

OIGNS  of  spring  dep't.:  For  a  scene 
O  in  "Out  of  the  Blue,"  Virginia  Mayo 
will  wear  a  lace  bathing  suit.  They  cer- 
tainly picked  a  gal  who  can  fill  it. 
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Screen  land 


ove  as  Bold,as  Beautiful,as  Wild 

as  the  Hills  that  Hid  Their  Story! 


THE  EXCITEMENT  THEY  COULDN'T  DRIVE  OUT  OF  THEIR  BLOOD 
WILL  SURGE  IN  YOURS... THESE  TWO  WHO  SHARED  A  SAVAGE 
LOVE  NOT  EVEN  THE  LAWLESS  WEST  COULD  FORGIVE1 


Hjfafc  ANO  INTRODUCING  _  _„  -  «  A. 

ORIGINAL  SCAttN  PLAYBYNIVtN  6USCH-  MUSIC  BY  MAX  STEINtt 
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CURRENT  FILMS 


GREAT  EXPECTATIONS 


Cineguild 
★ 

CALCUTTA 


I 


"  jordeau  Inc.  &  YOWC- 


Universal- International 
★ 

THE  FARMER'S  DAUGHTER 


RKO-Radio 

Screen  land 


The  scripters  have  done  a  truly  admirable  job  in 
weaving  this  classic's  numerous  story  threads  into  the 
tense,  dramatic  .and  exciting  plot  which  any  movie  fan 
would  approve.  And  nothing  could  be  more  pleasing  to 
Dickens'  devotees  than  these  vivid  characterizations — 
just  as  the  author  himself  might  have  pictured  them, 
if  there  had  been  movies  in  his  day.  Right  out  of  the 
pages  of  the  book  comes  John  Mills'  Mr.  Pip,  a  former 
blacksmith  apprentice  who  becomes  a  gentleman  with 
"great  expectations" ;  Francis  L.  Sullivan,  the  lawyer 
who  officiates  for  Pips'  unknown  benefactor;  Finlay 
Currie,  the  escaped  convict  who  thrice  changes  the 
course  of  his  career ;  Valerie  Hobson,  love  interest, 
and  Martita  Hunt,  her  mad  foster  mother  who  plans 
her    ward's    destiny.    A    great    movie  experience. 


That  likable  Ladd — Alan,  we  mean — comes  face  to  face 
with  gripping  adventure  as  a  transport  pilot  on  the 
Chungking-Calcutta  run.  He'll  wrap  you  in  suspense  as 
he  takes  a  week  off  with  his  buddy,  William  Bendix,  to 
help  solve  the  murder  of  his  friend,  John  Whitney,  and 
along  the  way  neatly  turns  up  a  band  of  hot  jewel 
dealers.  Gail  Russell,  as  the  murder  victim's  pretty 
fiancee,  beautifully  befuddles  the  sleuthing  Ladd — and 
fools  the  audience — with  her  long  rigamarole  of  con- 
flicting stories.  In  the  menace  line-up,  matching  the 
stars  with  fine  performances,  are  Lowell  Gilmore, 
suave  gambling  house  proprietor,  Dr.  Paul  Singh,  who 
characterizes  the  be-jeweled,  be-turbaned  Hindu,  and 
Edith  King,  playing  the  ex-chorus  girl  who  still  has  an 
admiring  eye  for  masculinity  in  her  frivolous  forties. 


Susan  Hayward  reaches  histrionic  heights  in  this  in- 
tense dramatic  treatise  on  a  feminine  alcoholic — a 
touchy  subject  deftly  handled  by  producer  Walter 
Wanger  and  director  Stuart  Heisler.  Dorothy  Parker's 
cleverly  developed  story  centers  around  Angie,  a  suc- 
cessful night  club  singer  who  gives  up  the  spotlight  to 
make  a  home  for  her  popular  crooner  husband,  Lee 
Bowman.  She's  naturally  a  shy  person  and  her  need 
for  the  false  courage  alcohol  provides  grows  when  she 
senses  her  inadequacy  and  uselessness.  Unwarranted 
jealousy  further  drives  her  to  drink  which  her  well- 
meaning  husband  is  neither  able  to  understand  nor 
rectify  until  their  daughter's  life  is  threatened.  Eddie 
Albert  and  Marsha  Hunt  score  in  supporting  roles,  but 
it's  Susan  Hayward  who  deserves  most  of  the  honors. 


Perhaps  it  could  only  happen  in  a  movie,  but  what 
takes  place  in  this  smart,  brisk  little  comedy-romance 
nevertheless  offers  a  great  deal  of  good  film  fare — the 
kind  which  has  become  too  rare  of  late.  Loretta  Young, 
superb  as  Katie,  sports  as  jolly  a  Swedish  accent  as 
you  could  find  in  the  whole  state  of  Minnesota,  and 
by  virtue  of  her  frank,  outspoken  and  ingrained 
commonsense — and  the  lack  of  another  eligible  can- 
didate— makes  the  outstanding  jump  from  maid  to 
congresswoman  with  a  couple  of  easy  lessons  from 
Joseph  Gotten,  her  smitten  employer  who  knows  the 
ins-and-outs  of  politics.  Ethel  Barrymore,  as  his 
mother  who  runs  the  party  opposing  Katie,  and  Charles 
Bickford,  family  retainer,  are  excellent.  The  despica- 
ble cad  Rhys  Williams  makes  of  the  villain  is  terrific. 


The  same 
Glenn  Ford 
who  tamed 
GILD  A! 


"You  ve  messed  up 
three  lives  already 
. . .  isn 't  that 
enough?7' 


COLUMBIA 
PICTURES 
prese  nts 


GLENN  FORD 

in 

-  Juris  CARTER  •  Barry  SULLIVAN 

Edgar  Karen  Jim 

BUCHANAN  •  MORLEY  •  BANNON 

Screenplay  by  Ben  Maddow 
Directed  by  Produced  by 

RICHARD  WALLACE  •  JULES  SCHERMER 
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Why 
Tampax 
is  so 

different 


Many  women  are 
surprised  to  find 
how  different  Tam- 
pax really  is  when 
contrasted  with  the 
type  of  sanitary 
protection  they  have  known  since  child- 
hood. Tampax  is  not  just  another  brand, 
but  actually  a  different  kind  of  sanitary 
protection. 

No  belts,  pins  or  pads 

Once  you  understand  that  Tampax  is  worn 
"internally"  you  begin  to  see  how  belts, 
pins  and  external  pads  can  all  be  discarded. 
No  longer  need  this  harness  produce  bulges 
or  ridges  under  one's  dress. 

Only  1/15  as  much  bulk 

Neat  and  tidy  as  it  is,  Tampax  is  very  ab- 
sorbent. And  after  insertion  (with  dainty 
applicator)  you  cannot  even  feel  its  pres- 
ence. Disposal  is  extremely  easy  as  Tampax 
is  only  one-fifteenth  as  bulky  as  the  older 
types. 

Can  be  worn  in  shower 

Yes,  ma'am!  You  can  leave  the  Tampax  in 
place  during  your  tub  or  shower — also 
while  swimming!  College  girls  particu- 
larly are  crazy  about  it.  Actresses,  nurses, 
office  workers — millions  of  women.  Enlist 
in  the  Tampax  ranks  now! 

Invented  by  a  doctor 

Made  of  pure  surgical  cotton,  Tampax 
causes  no  odor  or  chafing.  Buy  at  drug  or 
notion  counters  in  3  absorbencies — Regu- 
lar, Super,  Junior.  Whole  month's  supply 
slips  into  your  purse.  Tampax  Incorporated, 
Palmer,  Mass. 


Accepted  for  Advcrliiing 

by  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Aisociation 


THE  BEGINNING  OR  THE  END— MGM 

This  highly  controversial  picture  should  be 
seen !  Whether  or  not  you  agree  with  this 
presentation  of  the  awesome  problem  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  you  will  never  lose  interest  in 
its  unfoldment,  from  the  progress  of  the 
Manhattan  Project  through  Oak  Ridge  to 
Los  Alamos  to  Hiroshima.  A  mixture  of 
the  documentary  and  fictional,  the  story 
wavers  when  it  relies  upon  typically  Holly- 
wood methods  of  injecting  romance  and 
popular  appeal  into  an  essentially  serious 
theme ;  yet  the  impact  of  certain  scenes  is 
terrific,  and  the  appearance  of  world  figures 
such  as  F.D.R.  (portrayed  by  Godfrey 
Tearle)  and  Albert  Einstein  is  impressively 
handled.  It  is  no  fault  of  Tom  Drake  that 
his  role  of  a  self -sacrificial  young  scientist 
fails  to  come'  to  life ;  Robert  Walker,  Bev- 
erly Tyler,  Aubrey  Totter  are  not  seen  to 
advantage.  Hugh  Cronyn,  Jos.  Calleia  score. 


JOHNNY  O'CLOCK— Columbia 

Dick  Powell  contributes  another  telling 
performance  to  a  cleverly  contrived  who- 
dunit. This  time  he's  a  junior  partner  of  a 
gambling  joint  involved  in  a  collection-for- 
protection  racket  which  a  double-de-ling 
cop  complicates  when  he  switches  mobs. 
There's  plenty  of  lively  action,  and  Dick 
keeps  his  characterization  on  an  even  keel 
with  his  delivery  of  terse  and  to-the-point 
dialogue.  Evelyn  Keyes,  as  sister  of  the 
murdered  hatcheck  girl,  Nina  Foch,  deco- 
rates the  scenes  nicely  as  love  interest  and 
carries  off  some  of  the  laurels  in  the  excit- 
ing payoff  scene  in  which  Lee  J.  Cobb, 
tough,  unrelenting  cop,  gets  his  man  at  last. 


PURSUED — Warner  Bros. 

Mystery  with  a  psychological  undertone 
goes  west  in  this  United  States  Pictures 
film,  which,  at  last,  gives  Robert  Mitchum, 
as  "the  pursued,"  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
fascinate  femmes.  But  before  you  back  out, 
gentlemen,  let  us  say  that  Mitchum  can  tote 
a  gun  and  ride  a  wild  cayuse,  too.  The  melo- 
dramatic story  of  the  1900's  dwells  on  re- 
venge and  hate  carried  over  from  a  previ- 
ous generation.  His  whole  existence  is 
tainted  by  it,  and  wherever  he  goes  his  un- 
known enemy  strikes.  Teresa  Wright,  as  his 
wife,  Judith  Anderson,  key  to  mystery, 
add  their  share  of  high-tension  drama. 


THE  SEA  OF  GRASS— MGM 

If  you  like  to  watch  the  Tracy-Hepburn 
team  in  action,  don't  miss  this.  Katharine's 
ethereal  elegance  and  authentic  acting  talent, 
teamed  with  Spence's  sturdy,  forthright 
personality,  present  an  interesting  combi- 
nation against  the  background  of  Conrad 
Richter's  story  of  conflict  between  cattle- 
men and  farmers  in  the  West  of  the  1880's. 
A  period  piece,  it  is  all  strikingly  staged, 
the  outdoor  scenes  particularly  impressive 
in  their  sweep  and  significance.  Heavy 
going  at  times,  the  plot  has  Hepburn,  as 
wife  of  the  cattle  king,  making  a  valiant ' 
attempt  to  understand  him,  failing,  leaving 
him,  finally  returning  to  take  up  life  with 
him  again — but  only  after  her  wayward 
son,  (overplayed  by  Robert  Walker)  has 
come  to  a  bad  end,  her  daughter,  (Phyllis 
Thaxter)  disillusioned,  her  husband  embit-. 
tered  almost  beyond  all  hope  of  repair. 


SONG  OF  SCHEHERAZADE — U.-l. 

The  scripters'  tale  of  Rimsky-Korsakov's 
week  in  a  Spanish  Moroccan  harbor  on  a 
becalmed  Russian  training  ship  in  1865 
offers  a  fascinating  story  to  present  the 
composer's  best-loved  music.  Jean  Pierre 
Aumont  characterizes  him  as  a  pleasant 
young  man  intent  only  on  his  music,  much 
to  the  consternation  of  his  tough,  chain- 
smoking ship  captain  (Brian  'Donlevy) 
who'd  like  him  to  be  like  the  dashing,  red- 
blooded  Prince  (Phillip  Reed)  Yvonne  De 
Carlo's  dazzle,  however,  as  the  daughter 
of  a  bankrupt,  luxury-loving  mother  (Eve 
Arden,  tops)  finally  captures  his  heart. 
Charles  Kullman  has  a  voice  you'll  like. 


IT  HAPPENED  ON  5th  AVENUE— Allied  Artists 

Producer-director  Roy  Del  Ruth  doesn't 
miss  a  trick  in  conjuring  up  sentiment  of 
fairytale  proportions.  It's  got  all  the  in- 
gredients to  charm  your  senses :  Victor 
Moore's  humor  as  the  hobo  proprietor  of 
a  vacationing  millionaire's  mansion,  Gale 
Storm  as  the  tycoon's  pretty  daughter  who 
discovers  the  ruse,  joins  his  househo!d  of 
homeless  veterans,  and  falls  in  love  with  the 
personable  Don  DeFore,  Charles  Ruggles, 
the  tycoon  disguised  as  a  hobo,  who  learns 
life's  true  values,  waves  his  magic  wand  at 
behest  of  his  estranged  wife,  Ann  Harding, 
and  everyone  lives  happily  ever  after. 
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SCCEE.NLAND 


CLAIRE 


WALTER 


TIERNEY  TREVOR  SLEZAK 

in 

'BORN  TO  KILL' 


with 


PHILLIP  TERRY  •  AUDREY  LONG 


Produced  by  HERMAN  SCHLOWI 
Directed  by  ROBERT  WISE 
Screen  Play  by  EVE  GREENE  and  RICHARD  MACAULAY 


SCREENLAND 
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IORE  RHmMIA  RHYTHM 
*OR  THIS 
ARTHUR  MURRAY  DANCER! 


More  rhythm  in  your  rhumba, 

too,  when  you  wear  this 
Real-form  Panty  Girdle! 

It's  fashioned  to  fit  in 
Raschel-knit  of  two-way 

stretch  Lastex  and  DuPont 
rayon,  with  a  Skinner's 

rayon  satin  panel  for  firm 
tummy  control.  Won't  ride 
up  or  roll,  guaranteed 
non-run — and  the  crotch 
is  semi-detachable! 
Sizes:  Small,  medium  and  large. 

JUST  $5.0O 

Real  In-Form-ation!  Send  2Stf  in  coin 
or  lUmpi  for  Ihe  Arthur  Murray  Dance  Book. 
Real-form  Cirdle  Co., 
Oept.3H,3Se  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1 
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Oh,  Mr.  Sanders,  look  what 
you  brought  on!  For  once  we 
are  devoting  our  entire  de- 
partment to  the  most  contro- 
versial subject  in  a  long  time 
— inspired  by  our  recent  inter- 
view with  George  Sanders  on 
the  Woman  Question.  We 
think  these  are  the  most  stimu- 
lating letters  ever  received 
concerning  a  Hollywood  star's 
opinions.  We  hope  you'll  agree! 

First  Prize  Letter 
£10.00 

I  have  read  George  Sanders'  acid  com- 
ments on  women  in  Screenland.  My  re- 
action is,  "I  don't  believe  he  really  feels 
that  way.  He  doesn't  actually  mean  all 
this  bosh.  His  eyes  are  too  intelligent,  his 
mouth  too  gentle." 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Sanders  can't  sincerely 
believe  his  own  vituperations.  .  He  says  a 
man  could  be  happy  with  a  steady  income 
of  fifteen  dollars  a  week  if  it  wasn't  for 
the  greedy  little  woman.  With  the  typical 
superior  air  of  the  male  who  considers  him- 
self unique,  he  is  obviously  not  placing  him- 
self in  the  same  class  with  the  moron  he 
describes  who  would  be  happy  in  this  mode 
of  life.  For,  since  he  is  a  free  man,  and 
has  already  cached  away  enough  of  the 
abominable  green  stuff  so  that  he  could 
draw  fifteen  dollars  a  week  for  himself 
for  as  long  as  he  could  possibly  live,  why 
doesn't  he  hie  himself  away  to  some  lovely 
tropical  isle,  (on  his  bicycle),  and  spend 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  ecstatic  existence 
of  a  beachcomber,  if  he  thinks  it  is  such 
a  wonderfully  ideal  existence?  I'll  tell  you 
why  he  doesn't :  because  he  knows  he 
wouldn't  like  it. 

What  can  a  person  with  the  intelligence 
above  that  of  a  sea-gull  do  on  fifteen  a 
week?  Could  he  travel?  Mr.  Sanders  him- 
self admits  he  is  looking  forward  to  mak- 
ing pictures  in  England,  France,  etc.  How 
far  could  you  travel  on  a  bicycle,  Mr. 
Sanders?  For  a  man  who  values  comfort  as 
much  as  you  do,  I'm  afraid  you  wouldn't 
last  beyond  California.  What  other  cul- 
tures can  you  allow  yourself  on  fifteen  a 
week,  Mr.  Sanders?  Music?  Have  you 
bought  a  ticket  to  the  opera  or  the  Ballet 
Russe  lately? 

Any  normal  human  being  actually  en- 
joys working  at  something  creative  or  con- 
structive, and  I,  for  one,  consider  it  a  priv- 
ilege to  do  so.  And  don't  try  to  tell  me  that 
ardent  kiss  you  bestowed  on  the  eager  lips 
of  Carole  Landis  in  "A  Scandal  in  Paris" 
was  all  for  the  sake  of  a  future  guarantee 
of  fifteen  dollars  a  weekl 

You  admitted  yourself  that  success  had 

Screenland 


Because  this  department  is  devoted  to 
only  one  subject  this  month  doesn't 
mean  that  this  is  our  permanent  policy, 
so  write  about  any  star  or  picture  you 
choose.  In  exceptional  cases  when 
some  topic  arouses  considerable  con- 
troversy, we  will  vary  our  program  by 
devoting  the  entire  department  to  it. 
Monthly  awards  for  the  best  letters 
published:  $10.00,  $5.00  and  ten  $1.00 
prizes.  Closing  date  is  the  25th  of  the 
month. 

Please  address  your  letters  to  Fans' 
Forum,  Screenland,  37  West  57th 
Street,  New  York  City  19,  New  York. 


made  it  possible  for  you  to  enjoy  a  leisurely 
lunch  in  a  swank  New  York  restaurant. 
Tell  me,  would  a  man  who  savors  such 
luxury  be  content  on  a  sun-drenched  beach 
clad  only  in  a  fig-leaf  ? 

Mr.  Sanders  wants  to  eliminate  feminine 
trappings,  which  he  considers  frivolous. 
No  adornments?  No  extra  doo-dads  to 
make  the  world  a  more  beautiful  place  in 
which  to  spend  our  short  earthly  existence? 
Then  why  not  be  thorough  and  do  away 
with  all  the  Van  Goghs  and  Renoirs  ?  They 
were  created  by  artists  just  the  way  an- 
other type  of  artist  creates  a  beautiful 
gown,  or  artistic,  makeup  makes  a  woman 
more  lovely. 

Women  are  sensitive  enough  to  beauty  to 
try  to  improve  their  appearance.  If  Mr. 
Sanders  were  to  deny  his  own  "woman" 
these  artificial  accoutrements,  how  could  she 
compete  with  the  wiser  members  of  her 
sex?  He  would  doubtless  leave  the  colorless 
little  lady  to  take  off  in  hot  pursuit  of  a 
lip-reddened  wiser  female.  Talk  about 
vanity !  Have  you  ever  watched  a  man 
getting  a  manicure? 

Throw  away  conventions !  Eliminate  for- 
ever the  collar  and  tie!  Why  stop  there? 
Eliminate  napkins,  shoes,  combs,  nail-files. 
Aren't  they  conventional,  too?  Take  away 
all  conventional  habits  and  what  do  we  have 
left?  An  animal  of  low-grade  intelligence 


HIS  IS  IT! 


Jhe  Most  Exciting 
Motion  Picture 
Ever  Made!.... 


.face -to -face  with 
law  emotion  in 

i/IAii  UU  jf 

in  adventure 
in  unbearable 
suspense! 


J.  ARTHUR  RANK  Presents 

JAMES  MASON 

in  Carol  Reed's  Production 

ODD  MAN  OUT 

also  starring 

ROBERT  NEWTON 

with  Fay  Compton 

and  introducing  Kathleen  Ryan 

and  Stars  of  the  Famous  Abbey  Playhouse 

A  Two  Cities  Fitro  •  Produced  and  Directed  by  CAROL  RHED 
Uarj  by  f.  I_  Creen,  •  SerecopLv  by  ftofeert  SherrilT  .ftd  K.  L.  Green 
A  VNIVERS.tl.-INTSItSATIOSM  RELt.iSt 
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NO  ONE  IS 
SAFE  FROM 

CANCER 

This  year,  184,300  Americans 
will  die  of  Cancer  .  .  .  one 
every  three  minutes. 

YET  .  .  .  one  in  three  could 
he  saved  thru  early  detection 
and  prompt  treatment. 


PROTECT  YOURSELF  t 
CANCER'S  DANGER  SIGNALS 

1.  Any  sore  that  does  not  heal, 
particularly  about  the  tongue, 
mouth  or  lips. 

2.  A  painless  lump  or  thickening, 
especially  in  the  breast,  lip  or 
tongue. 

3.  Progressive  change  in  the  col- 
or or  size  of  a  wart  or  mole. 

4.  Persistent  indigestion. 

5.  Persistent  hoarseness,  un- 
explained cough,  or  difficulty 
in  swallowing. 

6.  Bloody  discharge  from  the 
nipple  or  irregular  bleeding 
from  any  of  the  natural  body 
openings. 

7.  Any  radical  change  in  normal 
bowel  habits. 


GIVE  to  help  win  mankind's 
great  war  —  the  fight  against 
cancer. 

AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 
47  Beaver  Street 
New  York  City 


Saturday's  bath  day  for  Jackie  Jenkins'  "average-sized"  dog,  "Termite." 
He  also  has  a  tiny  Mexican  hairless  and  a   pure-blooded  shepherd. 


I  read  the  George  Sanders  article  in 
Screenland  and  I  like  very  much  what  he 
said  about  not  giving  girls  books,  candy 
and  flowers.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
women's  clubs  should  ban  any  of  his  pic- 
tures. He  may  not  be  the  idol  of  the  bobby- 
soxers,  but  he  certainly  is  the  idol  of  the 
girls  who  are  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years  old. 

BRITTA  SANDSTROM,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


"Aboriginals,"  indeed!  Just  a  bit  of  in- 
formation for  you,  Mr.  Sanders:  Women 
are  not  primitives!  Seems  to  me,  if  you 
would  not  spend  most  of  your  time  being 
in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  you'd  learn 
a  few  things  about  the  fairer  sex. 

Were  I  a  psychiatrist  and  this  a  psycho- 
analysis, I'd  come  to  the  brief  but  ultimate 
conclusion  that  your  theories  on  the  fairer 
sex  are  motivated  by  bad  dreams,  or  horrid 
nightmares,  which  you  experience  while 
you  sleep. 

If  you  would  remain  awake  long,  enough 
to  learn  a  bit  more  about  women,  you  would 
find  they  make  excellent  companions  and 
helpmates,  when  treated  fairly.  You  would 
learn  that  the  most  important  thing  in  any 
woman's  life  is  a  man's  earnest  love  and 
affection.  What  is  more  freely  given,  Mr. 
Sanders,  than  a  woman's  love?  No  amount 
of  jewels  or  furs  can  ever  compensate  for 
a  woman's  love  and  devotion. 

A  woman  doesn't  care,  basically,  for  these 
material  things,  but  when  she  does  seek,  or 
ask  for  them,  you  can  be  sure  she  has  been 
disappointed  in  love  and  turns  her  thoughts 
to  striking  back  at  the  conniving  male. 

So,  open  up  that  other  eye,  Mr.  Sanders. 
Get  to  know  the  female  animal  thoroughly 
before  you  speak  further.  Then  after  a  fair 
test  has  been  made,  if  you  still  find  them  to 
be  uncompromising  individuals  and  crea- 
tures out  of  a  surrealist  drawing,  we'll  take 
your  word  for  it.  But  please,  don't  judge 
us  by  those  ghoulish  nightmares! 

MARY  JUNE  RUSSO,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


the  best  movie  magazine  I  have  ever  read, 
and  here's  why: 

George  Sanders,  a  favorite  of  mine  since 
the  days  when  he  played  the  fine  role  of 
The  Saint,  really  started  something  with 
his  article.  I've  already  known  of  Mr. 
Sanders'  mild  (?)  dislike  of  women  in  gen- 
eral— whether  it  is  his  idea  of  good  public- 
ity or  not — and  was  happy  to  find  out  his 
exact  views  on  that  peculiar  creature,  The 
Female.  I  suppose  you  know  my  sex  by 
now.  Girls  are,  as  George  pointed  out,  dif- 
ficult to  get  along  with  because,  among 
other  things,  of  their  lack  of  reasoning  in 
matters  of  money,  modesty,  vanity  (of  the 
unpardonable  type),  etc.,  etc.  I  don't  believe 
there  is  a  thing  I  disagree  seriously  with  in 
George  Sanders'  article,  and  the  fact  that 
a  woman  had  the  nerve  to  print  such  an 
article  adds  another  thing  to  the  list  of  bad 
traits  in  a  woman's  character.  There  are 
only  two  women  for  every  man — his  wife 
and  mother.  I  dare  you  to  print  this  letter ! 

JERRY  WILLIAMSON,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


All  my  heartiest  salutations  and  felici- 
tations to  Screenland.  It's  without  a  doubt 


When  I  first  started  to  read  George 
Sanders'  article,  I  thought  it  was  more  or 
less  a  joke  or  a  publicity  stunt,  but  as  I 
read  further  I  was  quite  indignant  about  it 
all.  I  am  sure  that  others  will  agree  that 
we  don't  care  what  one  mere  man  has  to 
say  on  his  ideas  of  what  is  wrong  with 
women,  and  how  he  thinks  they  should  act. 
If  he  stopped  to  think  that  we  could  write 
something  as  outlandish  and  opinionated 
on  the  shortcomings  of  the  male  sex,  it 
might  stop  his  acid  tongue  from  wagging 
so  freely.  His  accusations  and  ideas  are 
so  far-fetched,  that  he  must  have  gone  a 
little  overboard  on  the  subject.  Maybe  he's 
trying  to  be  "different." 

My  mother  has  always  said  that  there  are 
good  and  bad  in  both  sexes.  If  he  wasn't 
so  pig-headed  and  realized  this,  he  would 
see  that  he  can't  remake  and  change  this 
status  no  matter  how  many  caustic  remarks 
he  curtly  flings  at  the  other  sex.  In  case 

(Please  turn  to  page  23 J 
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and  the  great  out- 


XSscruI"  "  iune  does  after  sunn.ng 


By  Claire  Finucane 

IF  YOU  have  ever  seen  June  Allyson 
in  person,  you'll  know  why  she  is 
Screenland's  selection  for  the  star 
with  the  "most  beautiful  skin."  She  has 
the  perfect  creamy  peach  type  one  reads 
about  but  seldom  sees.  The  first  thing 
that  strikes  you  when  you  meet  Mrs. 
Dick  Powell  is  how  fresh  she  looks.  Her 
clothes  are  always  crisply  neat,  her  coif — 
famous  for  its  simple,  carefree  style — soft 
and  immaculate,  and  her  skin — but  then, 
that's  what  we  want  to  tell  you  about. 
We  want  you  to  know  June's  beauty 
tricks  so  that  you  will  realize  that  though 
one  is  born  with  beauty,  it  must  be  moth- 
ered through  the  years  or  it  won't  blossom 
in  its  full  glory — and  that  means  simply 
that  even  the  "most  beautiful  skin"  needs 
care  and  attention  to  keep  it  that  way. 

Now  that  summer  is  approaching  and 
all  faces  will  be  turned  to  the  sun,  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  about  your  summer  skin 
care.   The  cleanliness  habits  that  you 


have  (or  should  have!)  applied  all  winter 
still  go — only  more  so.  Glands  become 
more  active  in  summer  and  throw  off 
more  oils,  therefore  more  scrubbing  is  on 
our  menu.  Your  neck  will  need  more  at- 
tention because  it's  out  of  its  shell  more 
now  that  fur  collars  and  high-neck  dresses 
and  suits  are  stored  away  in  mothballs. 
Your  makeup  will  be  different  because 
the  sun  hue  you  will  acquire  makes  old 
makeup  passe.  You'll  want  a  brighter  lip-  j 
stick,  less  rouge,  and  you'll  change  your] 
foundation  and  powder  because  naturally 
they're  too  light. 

And  now  we  come  to  it.  That  question 
you  all  want  answered.  How  can  you 
acquire  a  beautiful,  even  tan?  Or  how 
can  you  avoid  one?  Or  you  don't  like 
freckles  and  yet  you  like  the  sun.  Well, 
I'm  going  to  tell  you  how.  But  if  you 
don't  follow  the  advice  to  a  "t,"  don't 
blame  poor  results  on  me.  You  have  to 
be  on  the  beam  if  you  want  to  tan.  And 
don't  we  all!  Timing  is  the  important 
element.  It's   (Please  turn  to  page  21) 


SCREEN  LAND  votes 
for  the  "most  beautiful 
skin,"  and  June  Allyson 
conies  out  on  top 
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SCREENLAND 


KA    GENUINE  REGISTERED 
eepsake 


Just  you  .  .  .  and  the  man  you 
together  in  a  new-found  world  of 
happiness.  And  on  your  finger  ...  the  glory 

of  your  Keepsake,  his  gift  of  magic  and 
eternal  meaning.  When  love  rules  your  heart, 
you  want  the  most  treasured  of  all  diamond 
rings  ...  a  Keepsake,  the  traditional  symbol  of 
the  engagement.  Identify  Keepsake  by  the  name  in  the 
ring,  and  be  sure  you  receive  your  absolute 
assurance  of  quality,  the  Keepsake  Certificate 
of  Guarantee  and  Registration.  Better  jewelers 
ar*  Keepsake  Jewelers.  Prices  to  $5,000. 


A  ARCADIA  Set  375.00 
Engagement  Ring  250.00 
Also  $600 
B  HEATHER  Set  362.50 
Engagement  Ring  350.00 
Also  $100  to  2475  and  in 
platinum  $300  to  3450 
C  LAWRENCE  Set  600.00 
Engagement  Ring  500.00 
D  ASTORIA  Set  200.00 
Engagement  Ring  150.00 
E  JORDAN  Set  825.00 
Engagement  Ring  600.00 
Also  $400  to  3950 
Illustrated  in  platinum 
Available  in  gold 
$550  and  750 
F  EVE  Set  525.00 
Engagement  Ring  400.00 


All  rings  illustrated  available  in 
white  as  well  as  natural  gold 
Rings  enlarged  to  show  details 
.Prices  include  Federal  tax 


KEEPSAKE  DIAMOND  RINGS,  A.  H.  Pond  Co.,  Inc. 
120  E.  Washington,  Syracuse  2,  New  York 
Please  send  the  useful  20-page  book,  "The  Etiquette  of  the 
Engogement  and  Wedding"  ...  a  complete  guide  to  social  correct- 
ness in  planning  the  betrothal  and  wedding  events  .  .  .with 
illustrations  and  prices  of  Keepsake  Rings  and  the  name  of  the 
nearest  Keepsake  Jeweler.  I  enclose  10c  to  cover  moiling. 

Name.  -  

Street  and  No.. 

City.  SL  5-47 


&iaf/i/wna//u    l/t/tmtf/A  [fix  Qbecadeb  the  c€Aeice  cf  *dme>Uca%   <£cvelieU  gftudeb 
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Adviee  from  a  bride  of  '27 

Choose  these 't^m'Sm. 


The  two  blocks  of  sterling 
inlaid  at  backs  of  bowls 
and  handles  of  most  used 
spoons  and  forks.  They 
make  this  silverplate  stay 
lovelier  longer.  Fifty- two 
piece  set  $68.50  with  chest, 
(tax  free) 


Copyright  1947,  The  International  Silver  Co.,  Holmes  I  Edwards  Onision, 
Meriden,  Conn.  Sold  in  Canada  by: The  T.  Eaton  Co.,  ltd..  °Reg.  U.  S.  Fat  Off. 


NEW 


creamy,  white 
odorless  lotion 


SAFELY 
REMOVES  HAIR 


1.  A  pleasant  white  lotion  without 
bad  clinging  depilatory  odor. 

2.  Not  messy,  quick  to  use.  As 
simple  to  remove  as  cold 
cream. 

3.  No  razor  stubble.  Keeps  legs 
hair-free  longer.  Economical! 

4.  Does  not  irritate  healthy,  nor- 
mal skin. 

5.  Removes  hair  close  to  skin, 
leaving  skin  soft, smooth, 
and  alluring. 

Cosmetic  jotion  to 
remove  hair 


NAIR 


At  Drug,  Department  and  1 0  p  Stores 


New  cosmetic  fashions  to  make  beauty  duty  fun 


For  the  scent  that  clings  to  underthings — Yardley's  fragrant  Bond  Street  Sachet. 


CHEN  YU'S  new  shade,  Spring  Fever, 
will  be  quite  the  rage  this  spring 
and  summer.  They  created  this  gorgeous 
new  kind  of  pink  lipstick  and  polish  as 
a  complement  to  new  fashion  colors. 
Matched  fingertips  and  lips  are  an  estab- 
lished custom  these  days,  but  you  can 
buy  either  the  lipstick  or  the  polish 
separately  if  you  like. 

Maybelline  comes  into  the  news  again 
with  an  in-between  size  in  both  their 
cream  and  solid  mascara.  The  cream 
mascara  case,  pictured  here,  is  a  good- 
looking  red  plastic  one  that  holds  the 
brush  and  tube,  and  the  solid  mascara 
comes  in  a  red  leatherized  cardboard  box 
container.  Mascara  in  same  shades  of 
black,  brown,  and  blue. 

Yardley  comes  forth  with  its  new  Bond 
Street  Sachet  in  a  pouch-shaped  jar  that 
holds  an  "amount"  of  sachet.  It  matches 
their  Bond  Street  perfume,  toilet  water, 
and  dusting  powder  and  has  a  smooth 
texture  that  you  will  love. 

A  non-coloring  hair  rinse  for  those  who 
want  to  be  certain  every  last  bit  of  sham- 
poo is  removed  from  the  hair  is  Harper 


Gleam.  It  does  a  wonderful  job  of  leaving 
hair  soft  and  easier  to  set  and  has  a  slight 
perfume  that's  bound  to  please. 

Crackerjack  is  a  new  makeup  by 
Madame  Helena  Rubenstein,  and  it,  too, 
is  made  to  blend  in  with  new  fashions. 
There  are  Crackerjack  lipstick,  face  pow- 
der, rouge,  Cream  Tint  foundation,  Milk- 
tone  cake  makeup,  and  nail  lacquer,  all 
to  match  and  flatter. 

Are  you  familiar  with  Sara  Cooley's 
skin  beautifiers?  She  puts  out  creams 
for  all  types  of  skin  and  we  think  you'll 
want  to  know  about  them.  There  is 
Neutrol  for  cleansing  sensitive  skins; 
Beauty  Clay  for  a  refreshing  pickup; 
Avovita  to  soften  sensitive,  dry,  or  aging 
skins;  Texture  Cream  for  oily  or  normal 
complexions;  Avocado  Night  Oil  to  apply 
around  the  eyes,  mouth,  and  neckline; 
and  a  perfect  cleansing  cream  for  all 
types  of  skins.  Believe  it  or  not,  most  of 
the  creams  are  made  from  the  oil  of 
California's  proud  fruit,  the  avocado. 
Women  used  the  avocado  beauty  secret 
as  far  back  as  1513  to  keep  their  com- 
plexions soft  and  glamorous. 


Maybelline  Mascara  in  new  package  and  size, 
the   perfect   complement   for  glamor-eyes. 


Definitely  a  cure  for  the  age-old  malady, 
Spring  Fever  lipstick  and  polish  by  Chen  Yu. 
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Summertime  Beauty 

Continued  from  page  18 

absolutely  impossible  to  get  your  tanning 
all  in  one  day  rega-dless  of  whether  you 
have  a  skin  that  tans  quickly  and  beauti- 
fully or  one  that  takes  ages.  It  pays  to 
be  smart  about  it.  If  your  skin  takes  to 
the  sun,  you  can  probably  stay  exposed 
for  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  de- 
pending upon  the  intensity  of  the  sun's 
rays.  If  you  have  dslicate  skin,  don't 
relax  more  than  five  minutes.  But  what- 
ever the  texture,  you  must  use  a  sunburn 
oil,  lotion,  or  cream.  Some  of  them  are 
made  to  prevent  sunburn,  others  to  help 
produce  an  even  tan.  And  remember, 
they're  good  or  they  wouldn't  stay  on  the 
market.  Buy  well-known  brands — the 
ones  you  know  will  do  the  trick. 

But  please  don't  be  like  those  girls  who 
brag  about  how  they  don't  burn  and  just 
to  prove  it.  stay  out  under  the  blazing 
disc  all  day  long;  only  to  discover  next 
day  that  they,  too,  can  burn— and  how! 
Toward  the  end  of  the  summer  most 
normal  skins  become  accustomed  to  the 
sun  rays  and  won't  burn  badly,  but  in 
the  beginning  we  all  must  be  careful. 
Perhaps  you  don't  know  it,  but  the  first 
sun  dose  you  get  will  determine  the  type 
of  tan  you  get.  If  you  burn  and  peel  the 
first  time,  it's  dollars  to  doughnuts  your 
color  will  be  blotchy  all  summer  long. 
So  get  your  sun  the  slow  and  sure  way. 

Whether  you  spend  your  summer  near 
salt  water  or  fresh  water  or  even  in  your 
own  backyard,  use  sun  oils,  creams  and 
lotions  abundantly.  Be  particularly  care- 
ful to  apply  more  protective  oils  near  salt 
water,  for  salt  water  and  air  are  more 
conducive  to  a  quick  burn.  Apply  oil  to 


Meet  Mrs.  Groucho  Marx,  the  former  Kay 
Corcey,  who  dances  with  him  in  the  Sam  Cos- 
low  production,  "Copacabana."  Below,  recog- 
nize the  eyes?  They're  Carmen  Miranda's. 


*Tfi0t  blouse  will  catch 
more  ihan  the  eye,  Chick  i 


When  underarm  odor  clings,  men 
don't.  So  play  safe  with  Mum 

A  stop  sign  for  roving  eyes  —  that  froth  of 
a  blouse  you're  putting  on. 
Yet  how  quickly  it  can  play  false  to  your 
charm  if  it  snags  underarm  odor.  On 
guard,  then,  with  Mum. 


Product  oj  Bristol-Myers 


Your  bath  washes  away  past  perspiration, 
yes.  But  you  still  need  to  hold  onto  that 
fresh  start— to  prevent  risk  of  future  under- 
arm odor.  That's  why  smart  girls  use  Mum. 

►  better  because  its  Safe 

1.  Safe  for  skin.  No  irritating  crystals. 
Snow-white  Mum  is  gentle,  harmless  to 
skin. 

2.  Safe  for  clothes.  No  harsh  ingredients 
in  Mum  to  rot  or  discolor  fine  fabrics. 

3.  Safe  for  charm.  Mum  gives  sure  pro- 
tection against  underarm  odor  all  day  or 
evening. 

Mum  is  economical,  too.  Doesn't  dry  out 
in  the  jar  —  stays  smooth  and  creamy. 
Quick,  easy  to  use  —  even  after  you're 
dressed.  .  .'  „"'. 
For  Sanitary  Napkins— Mum  is  gentle,  safe, 
dependable . . .  ideal  for  this  use,  too. 


SCREENLAND 
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GIRLS !  Want 
quick  curls  ? 


"V17THAT  girl  doesn't  want  quick  curls 
\ty  these  days!  Especially  when  that 
favorite  fella  gives  you  a  call  at  the  last 
minute.  With  New  Wildroot  Hair  Set  you 
cansetthatfavorite  hair- 
do in  less  time.  It's  abso- 
lutely tops  for  quick  good 
grooming  that's  so  im- 
portant these  days.  New 
Wildroot  Hair  Set  con- 
tains processed  Lanolin. 
Leaves  any  texture  of  hair 
soft ,  natural-looking ,  and 
at  its  lovely  best.  Re- 
places old-fashioned 
thick  gummy  wave  sets. 
Lightbodied. Faster  dry- 
ing. Lets  you  style  your 
favorite  hair-do  at  home 
quickly,  without  fuss  or 
disappointment. 


NEW  WILDROOT  HAIR  SET 


Gothic 

lAe  only  tcatc/t  w/iobe  HEART  & 

GUARANTEED  A  LIFETIME 


JARPROOF 


Protected  by  a  patented 
mechanism, GOTHIC  JARPROOF 
watches  "can  take  a  lick- 
ing yet  keep  on  ticking". 
Precision-built,  exquisitely 
styled.  Priced  from  $33.75 
to  $1,200.  At  authorized 
franchised  jewelers.  Write 
for  free  booklet  "S". 


Childhood  sweethearts  are  the  roles  which  Van  Johnson  and  June  Allyson  play  in  their  latest 
co-starrer  for  MCM,  "High  Barbaree,"  the  exciting  story  of  a  love  that  could  never  die. 


GOTHIC  JARPROOF  WATCH  CORP.,  NEW  YORK  19,  H.  V 


your  back,  midriff,  legs,  arms,  neck,  and 
ears  before  and  after  each  plunge  and  at 
least  every  half  hour  while  sunning.  Take 
a  warm  soap  bath  or  shower  afterward  to 
remove  all  salt  residue  and  excess  per- 
spiration. 

You  may  have  discovered  it's  a  good 
idea  to  apply  your  foundation  (whether 
it's  cake,  cream  or  liquid)  as  a  further 
protection.  Be  sure  to  wear  your  foun- 
dation in  the  evening  because  it  evens 
the  color  when  your  skin  is  several  differ- 
ent shades.  The  reason  I  say  this  is  that 
some  of  you  may  have  discovered,  as  I 
have,  that  after  sunning,  your  nose  is 
slightly  redder  than  the  rest  of  your  face, 
and  you  can  make  it  all  one  color  by 
using  your  new  foundation  (the  darker 
one  that  you  have  bought  for  your  new 
tan) .  You  can  go  lightly  on  the  rouge 
when  your  skin  is  rosy,  but  wear  your 
lipstick  heavy,  because  red  lips  look  lush 
on  bronzed  skins.  Incidentally,  that 
heavy  lipstick  or  a  coat  of  lip  pomade  is 
wonderful  for  keeping  lips  from  getting 
sunburned  and  dry. 

Also,  if  you  want  to  look  your  best, 
you  must  never  appear  in  public  with 
winter-white  legs — leg  makeups  are  better 
now  than  ever,  so  make  use  of  them.  Oh, 
there  are  so  many  things  to  remember  in 
summertime.  You  must  primp  your  feet 
with  toenail  polish  and  creams  so  they 
look  good  to  all  beholders.  You  must 
defuzz  your  legs  and  arms  with  your  de- 
pilatory (cream,  liquid,  or  mitt-type) 
more  than  you  do  all  winter.  You  must 


apply  more  eye  cream  because  the  skin 
around  your  eyes  tends  to  become  dry 
and  of  course  you  don't  want  to  wrinkle. 
And  you  must  be  sure  to  use  cleansing 
cream  at  night  whether  your  skin  is  dry 
or  oily,  because  the  sun  just  naturally  is 
drying  and  will  take  away  most  of  the 
natural  oils.  Oh,  another  thing — if  you 
want  to  get  that  tan  all  around  your 
neck,  wear  your  hair  up  every  once  in  a 
while.  Here  again,  we  warn  you  to  use  a 
sun  oil  on  those  ears  so  they  don't  turn 
an  ugly  red.  Take  care  that  the  back  of 
your  neck  escapes,  too. 

AH  this  may  be  very  fine  except — you 
don't  want  a  tan.  It  doesn't  look  good  on 
you.  Or  you  freckle  and  hate  it,  even 
though  friends  say  on  you  they  look  cute. 
Well,  for  you  the  prescription  is  a  sun 
preventive,  a  big  umbrella,  and  a  sleeves- 
in  beach  coat.  If  you  have  had  a  bad 
experience  before,  you  will  know  that 
even  though  you  cover  up  and  even 
though  you  do  sit  under  a  huge  umbrella, 
somehow  the  sun  manages  to  creep 
through — that's  why  you  have  to  use 
your  preventive  cream  or  lotion  abun- 
dantly. 

Does  this  answer  all  your  questions?  I 
hope  so.  But  maybe  you  have  a  particu- 
lar sun  problem  (or  another  beauty 
problem)  on  which  you'd  like  advice. 
Well,  remember  I  am  your  beauty  editor, 
here  to  help  you  with  any  little  trouble 
you  have.  So  don't  hesitate  to  drop  me 
a  line,  and  you  can  be  sure  I'll  do  all  I 
can  to  help. 
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Fans'  Forum 

Continued  from  page  16 

he  doesn't  believe  it,  all  he  need  do  is  to 
read  any  one  of  today's  papers  and  see 
proof  of  the  above  statement.  As  for  hurt- 
ing or  affecting  us,  we  have  always  been 
slandered  by  men  whose  superiority  com- 
plexes have  tried  to  rule  and  dominate  the 
other,  or,  in  other  words,  tried  to  "put  the 
women  in  their  place," 

Ail  I  can  say  is  that  Mr.  Sanders  should 
have  been  born  in  the  18th  century  when 
the  situation  would  have  appealed  to  him 
more. 

GLORIA  PISHY,  Joliet,  HI. 


After  reading  the  George  Sanders  article 
I  am  convinced  I  wouldn't  walk  across  the 
street  to  see  a  picture  in  which  he  has  a 
role. 

Is  Mr.  Sanders  a  tin  god  or  an  idol  to  be 
set  on  a  pedestal  to  be  worshipped  by  these 
"aboriginals"  he  "adores"? 

There  are  other  actors  who  can  take  his 
place  very  nicely  ;  namely,-  Mr.  Ian  Hunter 
or  Dennis  Morgan,  who,  at  least,  seem  like 
gentlemen. 

BILLIE  BRIGHT,  Reedley,  Calif. 


1  see  where  a  character  named  George 
Sanders  is  off  on  his  pet  topic  again ;  name- 
ly, women.  He  has  certainly  got  some 
queer  ideas  on  women.  I  think  he  believes 
what  he  says  on  the  screen.  According  to 
him,  all  women  are  golddiggers  and  all  they 
want  are  mink  coats  and  useless  pretty 
baubles.  Ha !  He  seems  to  be  basing  his 
generalities  on  just  a  few.  There  are  a  lot 
of  women  who  don't  care  a  hoot  about  such 
things.  A  lot  of  women  are  thankful  for 
any  kind  of  coat.  My  mother  has  had  only 
two  fur  coats  in  thirty-three  vears  of 
marriage,  and  neither  was  mink. 

I  think  George  just  lik^s  to  heckle.  He 
should  be  taken  with  a  '-rrain  of  salt. 

ELIZABETH  LYMS,  Yeadon,  Pa. 


Being  very'  deeply  hurt,  I  hardly  know 
just  how  to  begin.  I've  been  an  admirer  of 
George  Sanders'  acting  for  a  long  time. 
I'm  not  writing  to  defend  us  poor  "aborig- 
inals," but  just  to  say  that  if  character,  as 
he  interprets  it,  consists  of  fair  play,  gen- 
erosity, and  the  capacity  for  friendship,  nut 
to  mention  lmalty,  then  why  does  he  do  ?o 
much  damage  to  the  pictures  in  which  he 
plays,  and  to  the  fine  actors  and  actresses 
who  play  in  the  same  picture? 

Your  dear  public  has  been  hurt  deeply. 
So  please,  Mr.  Sanders,  regardless  of  how 
you  hate  the  women,  find  some  way  to 
rectify  the  injury  to  your  co-wo. kers  and 
producers. 

LORIS  M    McK  \Y.  Murphy,  Ore. 


tyl  lives  you 
y    figure  glamor 


Corsee 


..flatters  young  figures! 
Flexees  light  and  lovely  two-way 
control... wonderful  with  a  Flexaire  bra 
in  the  new  Pulchra  Design. 


Paulette  G~d  a.d  and  Bjrgess  Meredith  play 
Mr  and  M  s.  for  a  scq  ,ence  in  thz  pano- 
ramic comedy,  "A   M..acle  Can  Happen." 


*reg.  trademark 


fashions  by  Judy  'n  Jill 


CORSEES'pantie  and  step-in  girdles  by  FLEXEES*world's  loveliest  foundations 


Screen  land 
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CAN  you  imagine  what  infectious  dan- 
druff could  do  to  the  health  of  your 
scalp  and  the  looks  of  your  lovely  hair? 
Those  ugly  flakes!  Those  embarrassing 
scales!  The  germ  colonies  on  the  scalp! 

Fastidious  women  recognize  this  con- 
stant threat  and  make  Listerine  Antiseptic 
a  part  of  regular  hair-washing.  It's  so  sim- 
ple, so  easy,  so  delightful  ...  a  wonderful 
precaution  against  infectious  dandruff  as 
well  as  a  grand  twice-a-day  treatment. 

Kills  '  Bottle  Bacillus" 

Why  not  start  using  Listerine  Antiseptic 
whether  or  not  you  detect  flakes  and  scales? 
You  get  the  benefit  of  its  cool,  refreshing 


effect,  and,  if  the  "bottle  bacillus"  (Pity- 
rosporum  ovale)  is  present,  Listerine 
Antiseptic  kills  it  by  millions.  Remember, 
the  "bottle  bacillus",  in  the  opinion  of 
many  dermatologists,  is  a  causative  agent 
of  this  distressing  infection. 

No  Fuss  .  .  .  No  Bother 

You  simply  douse  full  strength  Listerine 
Antiseptic  on  the  scalp  and  hair  and  follow 
with  vigorous  fingertip  massage  for  several 
minutes.  No  fuss,  no  bother,  no  messy 
salves  or  lotions. 

How  gloriously  cool  and  fresh  your  scalp 
feels!  How  fresh  your  hair  looks!  How 
quickly  flakes  and  scales  begin  to  disappear ! 
In  clinical  tests,   twice-a-day  Listerine 


Antiseptic  treatment  brought  marked  im- 
provement within  a  month  to  76%  of  dan- 
druff sufferers.  You  know  you've  taken  a 
precaution  against  infectious  dandruff 
that  can't  be  had  with  salves  and  lotions 
devoid  of  germ-killing  power. 

Make  Listerine  Antiseptic  a  "must"  with 
your  family  at  hair -washing  time.  It  is  a 
delightful    habit   worth    sticking  to. 

Listerine  Antiseptic  if 
the  same  antiseptic 
that  has  been  famous 
for  over  60  years  ir 
the  field  of  oral  hygiene 

LambertPharmacalCo. 
St.  Louis;  Missouri 


AT    THE    FIRST    SYMPTOM  OF 


INFECTIOUS   D.4.YDBI/FF...LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC 
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TIERNEY 


With  a  taunting 


smile . 
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aude's  second  film  is  "High  Barbaree,"  in 
•ich  he  plays  Van  Johnson  as  a  boy.  Above, 
Hi  Joan  Wells  who  plays  his  kid  sweet- 
art.  Top,  Claude  with  the  baby  queen  of 
•  Metro  lot,  Miss  Margaret  O'Brien.  Cen- 
r  above,  in  costume  as  circus  performer. 


Dear  Jody: 

"I  seen  a  sight  today,"  I  sure  did. 
Such  a  sight — instead  of  a  spindly  little 
boy  in  dirty  dungarees  here's  a  dapper 
young  man  in  a  neat  blue  suit  and  a 
sharp  tie — a  dude,  that  is;  if  Flag  hadn't 
been  along  I  wouldn't  have  known  you. 
So  anybody  who  thinks  you  were  just 
being  your  natural  self  in  "The  Year- 
ling" is  crazy.  That  was  acting,  son,  and 
good  acting.  You're  a  very  hep  fellow, 
especially  now  that  you've  seen  New 
York  and  New  York  has  seen  you — meet- 
ing the  Music  Hall  Rockettes  who  as 
one  girl  said  they'd  wait  until  you're  21; 
signing  autographs  at  the  Press  Photo- 
graphers' Ball,  being  interviewed  on  the 
radio,  and  running  one  of  the  elevators 


at  the  Hotel  Astor  all  by  yourself. 

When  you're  older,  you  say,  no  more 
play-acting  for  you — no,  sir;  you're  go- 
ing to  be  a  farmer  on  a  large  scale,  pre- 
ferably in  Tennessee.  Oh,  Hollywood's  all 
right,  but  it  isn't  like  home.  Well,  Jody, 
I  know  how  you  feel;  but  don't  retire 
just  yet,  please.  You  see,  we  all  sort  of 
fell  for  you  in  "The  Yearling"  and  we'd 
hate  to  lose  sight  of  you  right  now,  so 
try  to  stick  it  out  a  little  longer,  will 
you? 
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Betty  MacDonahfs 
hilarious  book  be- 
comes a  merry  U-l 
movie,  with  Claudette 
as  the  tender -foot 
wife  having  her  trou- 
bles with  nature  in 
the  rough,  including 
wrestling  with  a  pig 
and  a  stove  that  blows 
up  in  her  face.  Fred 
MacMurray,  playing 
her  husband,  has  his 
misadventures  too. 


THE  houselights  in  the  motion  pic- 
ture theater  go  down;  the  music 
swells,  and  dies  away.  On  the 
screen,  the  slim  figure  of  a  young  woman 
bends  coaxingly  above  a  large,  black  sow, 
sitting  placidly  in  a  puddle  of  mud. 
"Cleopatra!"  she  says  sternly,  "you  get 
right  back  inside  your  pen!" 

Cleopatra  sneers,  as  only  a  sow  can 
sueer  when  its  mouth  is  full  of  corn.  The 


woman  reaches  for  the  sow's  ears,  tugs 
at  them,  slips — kerplunk!  Glamorous 
actress  Claudette*  Colbert  is  sitting  in  a 
puddle  of  mud,  hugging  a  large  black 
sow.  The  audience  in  the  theater  rocks 
with  laughter — and  the  scene  goes  on  to 
the  next  shot. 

But  what  went  on  in  the  studio  during 
the  making  of  this  one  scene — which, 
flashed  on  the  screen  for  just  two  min- 


utes, took  nearly  two  days  to  make? 
What,  exactly,  led  up  to  that  moment  on 
the  screen  when  Claudette  Colbert  sat 
down  in  the  mud?  What,  says  Director 
Chester  Erskine,  indeed! 

"To  begin  with,"  he  told  me,  "we  had 
to  keep  that  sow  comfortable  and  happy, 
if  we  expected  to  get  that  shot.  So  the 
mud  was  not  only  perfumed  with  essence 
of  clove,  but  {Please  turn  to  page  84) 
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Never  a  dull 
moment  making  >"'  in"r™" 

the  new  Colbert- 

MacMurray  comedy 

By  Virginia  Sullivan 
Tomlinson 


Intellectual  strip-tease?  Indecent  mental 

exposure?  That's  what  some  of  the  stars  have 
been  saying  about  our  series.  But  they 
contribute  all  the  same,  because  they  know  this 
is  the  strongest,  longest  springboard  for 
real  ideas  coming  out  of  Hollywood  today! 
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Small-fry  Peck,  three  years 
old  at  the  tine,  ""SjJ 
with  his  father  at  Cat*- 
Island.  Yes,  he  could  swim. 


This  is  Cregory,  aged  seven, 
during  a  stay  hi  St.  Uuk, 
Mo.,  with  his  mother  So 
„eat  because  just  scrubbed. 


Greg  still  suffers  when  he 
looks  at  this,  snapshot,  at 
«    Oh.  those  short  pan 
showing  his  skinny  knees 


On  an  ouhng  with  high 
«*°oJ  friends  at  Cuyamaca 

CaWorn*.  70  miles  from  San 
Diego,  the  year  he  was  18 


Back  in  1938,  student 
Gregory  Peck  rowed  with 
the  crew  of  the  California 
Bears  at  Poughkeepsie.N  Y 


This  portrait  of  Peck  was 
made  in  1942  when  he  ap- 
peared opposite  Martha 
5cott  m  a  Broadway  play. 


By  Gregory  Peck 


IT  IS  one  thing  to  sound  off  about  the 
world  in  your  own  living  room — we  all 
do  it  at  times— but  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  do  the  same  thing  in  print.  When 
you  discuss  for  publication  such  serious  sub- 
jects as  religion,  immortality  and  how  to 
prevent  wars,  it  sounds  as  though  you  be- 
lieve that  your  views  are  important.  Actual- 
ly, I  don't  believe  anything  of  the  kind. 
When  Screenland  asked  me  to  set  forth  my 
views  on  subjects  about  which  I  have  never 
talked  before,  except  to  close  friends,  I  hesi- 
tated. However,  Screenxand's  representa- 
tive pointed  out  that  such  stars  as  Barbara 
Stanwyck,  Dana  Andrews,  Loretta  Young, 
Greer  Garson,  Bette  Davis,  Paul  Henreid, 
Robert  Taylor  and  Humphrey  Bogart  have 
already  contributed  to  this 
series;  thus,  at  any  rate,  I 
would  not  be  the  first  to 
take  the  plunge.  So  IH  try 
to  set  forth  as  honestly  as 
possible  those  things  in 
which  I  believe.  One  by 
one,  IH  try  to  answer  the 
rather  fearsome  questions 
which  Screenland  has 
asked  me. 

Life:  I  believe  in  fighting 
for  what  you  want,  but  I 


In  David  0.  Selznick's 
"Duel  in  the  Sun" 
Gregory  Peck  co-star 
with  Jennifer  Jones. 


think  you  should  never  forget,  in  the  course 
of  your  striving,  to  enjoy  each  day  and  each 
moment.  Reaching  your  objective  is  not 
quite  as  important  as  living  each  day  well. 
If  you  have  to  choose  between  good  living 
and  success,  choose  good  living  or  happi- 
ness. I  believe  that  you  should  never  wage 
your  battle  for  success  at  anyone  else's  ex- 
pense, for  you  can't  wind  up  with  anything 
worth  having  if  you  use  other  people  for 
stepping  stones. 

I  believe  it's  superfluous  to  talk  about  the 
Golden  Rule,  for  if  you  ever  find  anyone 
who  doesn't  believe  in  it,  he  will  either  hit 
you  on  the  head  with  a  baseball  bat  or  click 
his  heels  and  go  "heil." 
Death:  I  don't  particularly  fear  death; 

neither  do  I  look 
forward  to  it,  I 
never  think  about 
it  very  much.  I 
believe  the  only 
people  who  fear 
death  excessively 
are  those  who  have 
done  something 
they  want  to  make 
up  for  before 
they  die.  (Please 
turn  to  page  73) 


Peck  in  a  scene  from 
the  play,  "Sons  and 
Soldiers,"  in  194Z 

Nov*  U.  II 


1 

1WANT  to  tell  you  about  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
guys  I  have  ever  known:  a  mad,  warm-hearted,  honest 
and  honorable  person:  a  zany,  unpredictable,  change- 
able character — a  friend  of  mine,  Victor  Mature. 

Many  labels  have  been  pinned  on  Vic.  I'm  adding  a  new 
one.  I  think  he's  a  thoroughbred.  I  think  he  has  the  sen- 
sitivity and  gallantry  and  fineness  all  thoroughbreds  have. 
I  know  he's  a  mixture  of  French,  Swiss,  Greek,  Italian,  Irish, 
and  Austrian,  but  that's  not  what  I  mean.  You  see,  I  don't 
care  what  stories  have  been  written  about  Vic  before;  I 
don't  care  how  much  he  has  been  played  up  as  the  glad 
boy,  the  extrovert,  or  the  clown.  I  want  to  tell  the  real 
story  of  Victor  Mature.  It  may  not  be  the  one  you  read 
about  in  the  gossip  columns,  but  it's  a  story  a  few  people 
who  know  him  well  will  recognize.  In  a  word,  it's  the 
story  of  a  thoroughbred. 

I  think  this  story  has  to  be  told  by  a  friend.  Vic  would 
never  let  anyone  but  a  friend  get  close  enough  to  him  to  see 
beneath  the  surface.  He  would  rather  be  caught  dead  than 

be  caught  doing  a  good  deed. 
Compliments  'embarrass  him; 
appreciation  makes  him  squirm. 
He     (Please  turn  to  page  87) 


OF  ALL  the  controversial  subjects  in  Holly- 
wood, of  which  there  are  many,  one  of  the 
most  frequently  discussed  is  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  stars  cap  be  friends.  There  are  sev- 
eral schools  of  thought  on  this  problem.  Some  say, 
with  what  must  be  termed  as  rather  unconvincing 
vehemence,  "Why,  certainly!"  Others  hem  and  haw 
and  end  up  with,  "Well,  maybe."  Then  there  are 
those  who  flatly  say,  "No."  So  to  get  down  to  brass 
tacks,  I  paid  a  call  on  the  very  luscious  Maureen 
O'Hara  at  her  Bel-Air  home. 

Among  the  stars  in  town,  few  are  as  frank  and 
as  honest  as  Maureen.  She  loves  to  air  her  views  on 
controversial  subjects.  And  since  she  is  not  only 
beautiful  and  talented,  but  a  young  lady  with  plenty 
of  gray  matter,  I've  always  found  her  opinions  well 
worth  listening  to. 

"All  I  can  say  about  movie  stars  being  friends  is 
this,"  Maureen  began.  "If  they  can  be  palsy- walsy, 
why  are  there  so  few  star  friendships?  Yes>  I  admit 
there  are  real  friends  like  Linda  Darnell  and  Ann 
Miller,  Jimmy  Stewart  and  Henry  Fonda,  Susan 
Peters  and  Lucille  Ball,  Jack  Carson  and  Dennis 
Morgan.  But  why  aren't  there  more?  In  my  case, 
my  only  friend — and  I  use  that  word  in  its  fullest 
sense — who  is  also  a  star  is  Kathryn  Grayson.  And 
yet  I've  only  known  her  well  for  about  three  years. 


Palsy-Walsy? 


Why  ore  there 
so  few  stor 
friendships? 
Maureen  O'- 
Hara, smart 
as  she  is  beou- 
tiful,  issues 
the  challenge 
and  supplies 
an  interesting 
answer 


By 
Jock 
Holland 
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My  husband,  Will,  has  known  her  for  five 
years.  We  used  to  be  together  a  lot  when 
Will  was  away  at  war.  We'd  shop  to- 
gether, take  walks  every  night,  go  into  lit- 
tle restaurants  where  the  food  was  good, 
talk  endlessly,  argue  about  what  we  con- 
sidered a  good  and  a"bad  picture,  about 
actresses  and  actors  we  liked  or  didn't  like 
on  the  screen.  And  often  we'd  get  into 
long  discussions  about  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  public  and  private  schools. 
Our  talks  might  become  heated  at  times 
since  we're  both  rather  frank  people,  but 
we  never  argued  so  seriously  that  our 
friendship  suffered  in  the  least.  But  as 
good  friends  as  we  are,  we're  lucky  if  we 
see  each  other  twice  a  month  now. 

"There  was  a  time  too  when  Gene 
Tierney  and  I  were  very  friendly.  But 
when  she  went  to  Kansas  to  join  Oleg, 
who  was  in  the  service,  and  when  I  went 
to  Quantico  to  be  with  Will  during  his 
early  military  training  with  the  Marines, 
we  found  ourselves  growing  apart.  Our 
interests  went  different  ways  too.  Conse- 
quently, that  friendship  has  more  or  less 
changed,  although  we  still  admire  each 
other  a  great  deal. 


"Again  I  want  to  reiterate  that  by 
friendship  I  mean  the  real  thing.  Not  the 
type  of  association  that  depends  upon 
the  constant  yipping  in  public  of  endear- 
ing superficialities.  To  have  friendship, 
there  has  to  be  a  willingness  to  share 
each  other's  troubles,  to  be  sympathetic, 
to  be  helpful,  to  be  unselfish. 

"Subconsciously,  I  classify  everyone  I 
know  as  casual  acquaintances,  medium 
acquaintances,  good  acquaintances,  and 
real  friends.  I  think  everyone  does  that 
without  actually  realizing  it.  As  a  result, 
my  closest  friends  seem  to  be  the  people 
who  are  not  stars." 

At  this  moment,  little  Bronwyn  Price, 
the  pride  and  joy  of  Maureen's  life, 
sauntered  in  glamorously  in  diminutive 
shorts  and  shirt.  Maureen  proceeded  to 
dress  her  in  her  play-time  fanciest.  To  see 
Maureen  look  at  her  very  beautiful 
daughter  is  proof  enough  that  here  is 
her  world,  completely  and  fully.  She  is  so 
devoted  to  the  child  that  she  regrets  hav-1 
ing  to  spend  any  time  away  from  her. 
Recently,  when  Maureen  was  busy  mak- 
ing "Sinjbad  the  Sailor"  and  "The  Home- 
stretch," she  (Please  turn  to  page  76) 
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One  of  the  few  exceptions:  the 
friendship  of  Maureen  O'Hara  and 
Kathryn  Grayson,  shown  here  with 
Kathryn's  boy,  Johnny  Johnston. 
Top  right,  facing  page,  Maureen 
with  Cornel  Wilde,  her  co-star 
in   20th's  "The  Homestretch." 


"He's  such  a  kid." 
says  Shirley  Temple 
of  Johnny  Sands. 
Yep,  such  a  kid 

By 

Hyatt  Downing 

THOSE  things  keep  happening  in 
Hollywood.  Virile  young  men  with 
good-looking  pans  are  still  being 
yanked  off  trucks  and  rushed  to  studios 
for  screen  tests.  Trim  waitresses  who 
happen  to  smile  sweetly  at  a  dour  cus- 
tomer as  they  hand  him  an  extra  glass  of 
water  to  wash  down  his  digestive  tablet, 
are  being  seized,  hurled  into  the  back  of 
a  studio  car  and  plumped  down,  still  wip- 
ing their  hands  nervously  on  a  dish  tow- 
el, before  a  camera.  Little  Jeanne  Crain, 
of  Twentieth  Century-Fox,  was  sitting 
innocently  enough  in  a  theater  when  a 
six-eyed  movie  sleuth  lured  her  into  the 
foyer  and '  began  waving  a  contract '  in 
front  of  her  startled  young  eyes.  Helmut 
Dantine  was  attending  to  his  business  of 
greasing  cars  in  (Please  turn  to  page  93) 


Glamor  Man  with 
eyes  on  the  sky  and 
feet  on  the  ground — 
that's  Grant 

By  Alyce  Canfield 


WHEN  you  think  of  Cary  Grant, 
you  think  of  glamor.  You  think 
of  his  dark  handsomeness,  his  at- 
tractive clipped  speech,  his  savoir  faire, 
his  basic  good  breeding.  Cary  has  a  cos- 
mopolitan air,  a  suavity,  a  wonderful 
self-assured  manner.  You  think,  too,  of 
his  background:  his  childhood  in  Eng- 
land, his  years  on  the  New  York  stage, 
the  heights  to  which  he  has  climbed  as 
an  actor.  You  remember  he  was  once 
married  to  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
charming  women  in  the  world.  All  these 
things  form  a  kaleidoscope,  a  many- 


faceted  pattern.  And  the  pattern  is  thick- 
ly and.  unmistakably  brushed  with  a 
generous  coat  of  glamor. 

But  I  see  Cary  Grant  differently.  And 
my  picture  of  him  is  not  one  less  bit  ex- 
citing. I  see  the  real  Cary  Grant:  the 
man  whose  sense  of  humor  is  contagious, 
the  man  whose  convictions  change  with 
the  years  because  all  things  change,  the 
man  who  has  moods — who  is  exhilarated 
and  party-minded  one  day,  idealistic  and 
sensitive  the  next,  and  moody  and  silent 
the  third.  I  see  a  man  who  lives  in  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  houses  in  Holly- 
wood— surrounded  by  a  collection  of 
paintings  by  Boudin,  beautiful  antique 
furniture,  a  library  of  books  and  record- 
ings that  are  inspiring.  But  I  also  see 


* 


Grant,  as  the  object 
teen-agers'  infatuation, 
gees  through  stiff  paces  in 
RKO's  "The  Bachelor  and 
the  Bobby-Soxer."  Below, 
as  Shirley  Temple's  knight 
bright  shining  armor. 


that  he  lives  alone  with  all  this  wealth 
of  beauty,  and  I  know  that  he  is  a  man 
who  likes  to  share  beauty.  I  remember 
his  house,  his  really  fabulous  house:  with 
its  marble  baths,  its  gracious  drawing 
room,  its  intimate  game  room,  its  butler's 
pantry,  its  huge  kitchen  with  its  immense 
restaurant-sized  electric  refrigerator;  and 
I  contrast  all  this  with  the  man  who  likes 
a  simple  dinner  served  on  a  tray  in  his 
study.  I  think  of  the  man  whose  charm 
is  one  of  his  most  outstanding  qualities, 
whose  quick  wit  provokes  constant 
laughter,  and  I  compare  this  man  with 
another  Cary  Grant  whose  views  on  life 
have  surprising  depth  and  originality. 
Because  I  see  these  things,  all  too  often 
hidden  behind  his  quips,  his  gaiety  and 
his  charm,  I'd  like  to  introduce  to  you  a 
Cary  Grant  you  may  not  know  too  well. 

To  Cary,  the  most  important  qualities 
a  human  being  can  possess  are  integrity 
and  good  manners.  By  good  manners  he 


i. 


Tkuup  You; 

VonJu 
Know  A  tout 


doesn't  mean  an  Emily-Postish  sort  of 
thing,  but  a  basic  kindness,  a  considera- 
tion for  other  people's  feelings,  a  grace- 
fulness of  living  and  a  way  of  doing 
things  that  harms  no  other  human  being. 
By  integrity  he  means  a  certain  inner 
code  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  con- 
ventions or  church-going,  but  simply  a 
feeling  of  right  and  wrong  that  is  in  your 
heart.  Some  people  call  it  conscience.  In 
Cary  this  conscience  is  no  dulled  thing, 
no  easy-going  code  of  ethics  that  is  con- 
veniently elastic.  His  own  standards  for 
himself  are  inflexible. 

You'd  think  then,  wouldn't  you,  that 
he  would  expect  other  people  to  live  their 
lives  on  this  same  high  plane?  But  Cary 
doesn't  believe  in  getting  on  a  pulpit.  He 
never  tries  to  influence  the  lives  of  others. 
He  lives  and  lets  live.  He  has  a  beauti- 
ful tolerance  for  human  failings,  and  no 
one  is  less  critical  of  the  actions  of  others. 
It's  one  of  the  many  reasons  people  in- 
stinctively like  him. 

Cary  Grant  is  always  learning.  He  has 
a  quick  and  eager  mind.  He  has  a  con- 
stant nagging  desire  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge. He  is  not  a  person  to  spend  evening 
after  evening  (Please  turn  to  page  83) 


In  MCM's  epic,  'The  Beginning  or  the  End,"  Hatfield  (above,  with  Director  Taurog,  and  at 
right  in  scene  from  film)  portrays  one  of  the  scientists  who  worked  on  the  atom  bomb. 


It  takes  courage  to  turn  your 
back  on  a  lucrative  contract. 
But  Hurd  Hatfield,  facing 
the  future,  dares  to  do  it 

By  Jerry  Asher 

BEING  the  fantastic  fatalist  that  he 
is,  Hurd  Hatfield  thinks  it's  high- 
ly amusing  that  his  new  picture 
is  titled  "The  Beginning  or  the  End." 
There's  a  bit  of  irony  lurking  there  at 
that.  It's  the  last  picture  that  the  Dori- 
an Gray  of  Culver  City  will  make  for 
Leo  the  Lion.  They  liked  him  so  much 
out  there,  they  agreed  to  let  him  go! 

"They  thought  I  was  slightly  mad 
when  I  begged  for  my  release,"  he 
muses.  "And  maybe  I  am  at  that.  I've 


saved  very  little  money  and  here  I  de- 
liberately gave  up  a  good  contract,  a 
wonderful  studio  and  not  an  immediate 
job  in  sight!  But  I  felt  it  was  the  right 
thing  to  do.  After  'Dorian'  I  made 
'Dragon  Seed,'  I  was  loaned  out  for 
Diary  of  a  Chambermaid,'  and  now  this 
last  picture,  'Beginning  or  the  End.'  J ust 
four  pictures  in  three  years — not  too 
much  progress. 
However,  they 
had  faith  in  me 
and  begged 
to  be  patient. 
Just  when  they 
were  ready  to 
give  me  a  build- 
up, it  looked  like 
I  was  going  to 
be   drafted  —  at 


this  late  stage!  Naturally,  no  producer 
would  take  a  chance  and  start  me  in  a 
picture.  It  took  months  before  my  draft 
status  was  cleared.  By  that  time,  all  the 
parts  I  could  have  played  were  being 
played  by  others.  When  it  looked  like  I 
wouldn't  work  for  a  year,  I  went  to  the 
front  office  and  asked  for  my  release. 
They  were  willing  to  go  on  paying  me. 
They  didn't  want  me  to  go.  I  felt  by 
free-lancing,  making  pictures  in  Europe 
or  doing  a  play,  I  had  a  much  better 
chance.  They  knew  Fd  be  very  unhappy 
and  restless  otherwise.  Very  kindly  they 
let  me  go.  And  now  Mike  Curtiz  has 
signed  me  for  'The  Unsuspected' — great 
producer,  great  part!" 

Hurd  Hatfield's  vivid  impressions  have 
always  colored  and  influenced  his  event- 
ful life.  Memories  have  moulded  his  char- 
acter— the  memory  of  his  beloved  grand- 
mother, for  example. 

"She  was  a  remarkable  grandmother 
and  had  a  great  influence  on  my  life.  She 
loved  books  and  literature;  she  used  to 
talk  to  me  about  these  things.  My 
grandmother  had  alert  intelligence,  an 
independent   (Please  turn  to  page  97) 
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Brilliant  stage  star  exchanges 
Broadway  glitter  for  Hollywood  glory 

— AND  reunion  with  Larry  Parks 

By  David  Huntley 


Hollywood, 
Here's 


A FEW  months  ago  a 
saleslady  in  a  New 
York  Fifth  Avenue 
shop  asked  the  usual  ques- 
tion of  a  customer  as  she 
made  out  her  sales-slip: 
"Cash  or  charge?" 

The  customer — a  young 
lady  with  a  warm  smile, 
and  simply  dressed 
sweater,  skirt,  and  low-cut 
flat-heeled  shoes  —  replied 
casually:  "Charge.  The 
name  is  Betty  Garrett." 

The  salesgirl  nearly 
dropped  her  pencil  in  sur- 
prise. Betty  Garrett  was  one  of  the 
brightest  stars  on  Broadway.  As  they  say 
along  the  Stem,  she  was  the  hottest  thing 
in  town,  tinseled  all  over  with  the  glit- 
ter and  glamor  of  the  show  world.  But 
this  young  customer  might  just  have 
come  from  a  home  eck  class!  Frankly, 
the  salesgirl  was  skeptical. 


comedy  5',J?i-*i£!*»  1°;  £  l\ 


Betty  recalls  the  incident  with  a  little 
laugh.  "I  really  had  to  convince  her.  I 
guess  she  thought  I  should  have  come  in 
trailing  a  few  yards  of  wild  mink  be- 
hind me.  Actually,  she  was  a  little  flus- 
tered at  having  to  ask  for  identification. 
It  was  embarrassing  to  her  when  I  proved 
I  was  Betty  Garrett,  but  I  tried  to  show 


that  I  understood  so  she  wouldn't  feel 
badly  about  it." 

And  that's  typical  of  Betty  Garrett, 
who  wants  people  to  be  at  ease  with  her 
and  succeeds  admirably  in  making  them 
feel  that  way.  She  has  the  homey  nat- 
uralness of  a  sloppy  joe  sweater  and  all 
the  warm         (Please  turn  to  page  91) 
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'adiance  is  spelled:  C-O-L-O-R 


for  the  NEW "2-0-8"  EVENING  IN  PARIS  FACE  POWDER  enlivens 
your  skin  with  a  vivacious  radiance  of  color. 

Allure  is  spelled:  P-E-R-F-U-M-E... 

for  this  new  face  powder  brings  you,  in  an  INTENSIFIED, 
more  lasting  form,  the  alluring  perfume  of  EVENING  IN  PARIS! 

aud- 
it covers  and  it  clings 
and  it  covers  and 
it  clings! 


Peter  Lowford  doesn't  want  to  look  like 


the  boy  who  lives  next  door;  says:  "I'm  the  boy 


"Lassie's 
Straight 


By 

FJorence  Pritchett 


THE  LIGHTS  were  dimming  as  I 
entered  Loew's  State  Theater  on 
Broadway,  N.  Y.,  to  try  and  grab 
a  seat.  This  was  personal  appearance 
night  at  the  movies  and  the  place  was 
jammed.  Ushers  were  frantically  di- 
recting people  up  and  down  the  aisles. 
The  poor  unfortunates  already  seated 
were  being  stepped  on,  sat  on,  and 
cussed  out  by  those  so-o  eager  to  get 
nearer  the  front.  I  found  a  small  seat 
in  a  corner  and  settled  down  to  watch 
Hollywood  come  to  me. 

The  stage  manager  introduced  the 
Master  of  Ceremonies,  and  without 
fanfare  a  tall,  well-built  young  man 
boasting  a  moustache  and  a  pipe  saun- 
tered onto  the  stage.  When  the  ap- 
plause quieted  down,  he  said,  (with 
thanks  to  Milton  Berle  for  the  lines) : 
"M.C.'s  usually  begin  by  telling  you 
that  tbe  next  young  man  they  are 
going  to  introduce  needs  no  introduc- 
tion. Believe  me,  this  young  fellow 
I'm  going  to  introduce  needs  plenty 
— of  introduction.  He  has  made  a 
career  of  collecting  unemployment  in- 
surance. This  boy  was  chief  test  pilot 
for  the  yellow  cab  company.  I  know 
vou  people  have  seen  movies  like  "The 
Big  Sleep,'  'The  Chase,'  'The  Best 


Pete's  pal,  Keenan  Wynn, 
colls  him  that,  not  us 

Years  of  Our  Lives.'  Well,  this  boy 
has  seen  the  same  three  movies.  I'd  like 
you  to  meet  Lassie's  straight  man — 
America's  guest— PETER  LAWFORD!" 

Watching  the  reaction  of  these  words, 
you'd  have  thought  he'd  handed  every- 
one in  the  audience  a  map  leading  to  hid- 
den treasure.  A  dull  -roar  started  that 
fast  reached  a  crescendo.  When  a  tanned 
and  smiling  boy  in  grey  flannels  made  his 
appearance,  it  had  become  one  of  the 
noises  so  loud  that  only  animals  could 
hear  it.  Here  in  the  flesh  was  the  boy 
who  had  climbed  popularity  polls  faster 
than  Jack  made  it  to  the  top  of  the  bean- 
stalk. He  stood  there,  and  they  died  with 
delight! 

As  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  said, 
'"Peter,  say  a  few  thousand  words,"  a 
dead  silence  settled  over  the  audience. 
They  weren't  going  to  miss  one  word 
from  the  lips  of  MGM's  golden  boy. 
With  suave  stage  presence  Peter  ap- 
proached the  microphone  and  said,  "Hel- 
lo." That  was  all — but  the  place  went 
even  wilder!  Girls  screamed,  women 
sighed,  and  the  Master  of  Ceremonies 
beamed  with  pride.  His  protege  had 
come  through. 

Probably  by  now  you  have  guessed 
that  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  was  none 
other  than  that  master  of  comedy  who 
was  weaned  on  a  joke,  Keenan  Wynn. 
He  and  Peter  were  going  into  their  act. 
They  smiled,  talked,  joked  and  had  the 
place  in  stitches.  Peter  read  the  tele- 
phone directory  aloud  for  until  the  people 
got  used  to  his  voice,  they'd  scream  every 
time  he  spoke.  While  he  read  Keenan 
would  run  all  over  the  theater.  Van  and 
Frankie  haven't  cornered  the  market  on 
swooning,  judging  by  those  dead  pass- 
outs  young  Lawford  causes  among  the 
female  sex. 

"America's  Guest"  has  had  more  than 
his  share  ever  since  "White  Cliffs  of 


Peter  Lawford  may 
have  been  born  in 
England  but  as  Mick- 
ey Rooney  once  said, 
"he's  as  hep  as  any 
American."  Left, 
boogie-woogie  with 
Kathryn  Grayson  on 
the  MCM  set  of  "it 
Happened  in  Brook- 
lyn," in  which  Pete  and 
Kate  are  co-starred 
with  Frank  Sinatra 
and  Jimmy  Durante. 


Dover."  MGM  didn't  know  just  what 
they  had  In  this  personality  boy  until 
the  letters  began  to  pour  in.  It's  a  fast 
trip  he's  taken  to  stardom  in  24  years, 
and  when  I  asked  Peter  if  he  had  his 
feet  on  the  ground  he  answered,  "Lord 
no,  but  I  do  have  my  heels  on  the 
ground!'5 

As  American-looking  as  any  boy  just 
out  of  Yale  or  Princeton,  as  full  of  slang 
with  an  English  twist  as  any  boy  born 
here,  Peter  has  laughed  his  way  up.  He 
doesn't  want  to  look 
like  the  boy  who  lives 
next  door,  but  says, 
"I'm  the  boy  every- 
body hopes  won't  live 
next  door." 

He's  independent,  as 
healthy  as  a  young  ani- 
mal and  twice  as  ac- 
tive, quite  bright  and 
is  having  a  wonderful 
time  all  the  time.  He 
hasn't  lived. long 
enough  to  be  {Please 
turn  to  page  89) 


Peter's  a  jive  addict 
as  everybody  in  the 
film  colony  knows; 
but  fans  will  know  it 
when  he  sings  and 
gives  out  with  some 
wild  boogie  -  woogie 
for  the  first  time  on 
the  screen  in"lt  Hap- 
pened in  Brooklyn." 
Pretty  gal  on  facing 
page  pictured  with 
Lawford  is  Florence 
Pritchett,  who  wrote 
this  unusual  story. 


Neighborhood  play,  4  years. 


Informal  pose,  4Vi  years. 


Dimpling  for  portrait,  at  5.  Dressed  for  parry,  age  6. 


At  9,  as  drum  major 


Baby  Janet,  9  months  old 


THIS  is  the  story  of  a  girl  so  new  to  Holly- 
wood and  show  business  in  general  that  as 
yet  even  her  studio  doesn't  know  her  name. 
As  I  write  this,  the  boys  in  the  back  room  are 
snatching  themselves  baldheaded  so  that  when 
her  first  picture  reaches  you  there'll  be  some 
sort  of  label  on  the  girl  who  plays  its  feminine 
lead. 

A  little  explanation  is  in  order:  The  gal  in 
question  was  signed  by  MGM  under  her  legal 
moniker,  Jeanette  Reames.  And  she  personally 
thought,  that,  with  the  spelling  of  the  first  name 
changed  to  'Janet,"  it  was  a  good  tag  for  a 
marquee.  But  the  brass  hats  had  other  ideas. 
In  the  following  month,  therefore,  she  was  vari- 


ously known  as  "Jeanette  Morrison,"  Morrison 
being  her  maiden  name;  "Janet  Leigh,"  which 
wasn't  so  good  as  everyone  thought  she  was 
English;  and  "Jean  Morrison."  It  is  officially 
Janet  Leigh  at  this  moment  but,  as  Janet  herself 
is  not  mad  for  it  and  the  studio  also  has  doubts, 
tomorrow  it  may  be  something  else  again.  So 
for  clarity's  sake  as  I  tell  you  about  her,  let's 


-  •  -    •  » 


n  vacation,  age  12.  Teen-age  High  School  student 


Sweet  sixteen. 


6  months  before  Hollywood. 


call  her  by  her  own  choice,  Janet  Reames,  and 
he  done  with  it. 

AH  of  this  confusion  has,  however,  little  bear- 
ing on  the  story.  For,  regardless  of  what  they 
label  her,  she  is  the  only  honest-to-goodness 
Cinderella  I  ever  ran  into  in  Hollywood.  Even 
Lana  Turner  and  the  history  of  her  famed  drug- 
store discovery  look  silly  alongside  the  tale  of 
Janet  Reames. 

Within  the  space  of  six  weeks  Janet  went  from 
being  a  young  married  lass  going  to  college  to 
the  lead  opposite  Van  Johnson  in  ''The  Romance 
of  Rosy  Ridge/'  She  had  never  been  on  a  screen 
cr  a  stage  before  this  happened;  she  had  never 
taken  any  dramatic  lessons;  she  had  never 
thought  of  having  a  career.  And,  on  top  of 
everything,  she  had  never  even  met  the  person 
who  brought  her  to  the  attention  of  MGM. 


Janet  was  born  nineteen  years  ago  in  Merced, 
California,  a  small  town  near  the  Pacific  Coast. 
When  she  was  two,  her  parents  moved  inland 
to  Stockton,  another  small  town.  She  grew  up 
there,  knew  everyone,  liked  the  sort  of  life  she 
led.  Her  father  was  a  Ford  dealer  until  the  war 
came  and  he  became  a  foreman  in  one  of  the 
big  yards  which  sprang  up  for  the  production 
of  Liberty  ships.  Janet  was  proud  of  him,  proud 
of  the  work  he  was  doing.  She  was  an  only  child 
and  reports  that  she  was  named  after  a  girl 
her  father  had  liked  before  he  was  married. 
"Mother  was  broad-minded,"  she  adds. 

She  liked  school,  particularly  reading  and 
music  classes.  Music  was  and  is  one  of  her  prin- 
cipal interests,  so  much  so  that  she  later  majored 
in  it  when  she  attended  The  College  of  the  Pa- 
cific in  her  own  home  (Please  turn  to  page  78) 


George,  starring  in  20th's  "The  Brasher  Doubloon,"  and  his  wife,  famed  singer 
Dinah  Shore,  lead  the  simple  life  in  their  comfortable  new  house.  Exclusive 
photos  are  the  first  made  of  the  couple  in  their  own  particular  paradise. 


""WIT HAT'S  new  with  the  Montgomerys?"  I  asked 
Dinah  Shore  Montgomery.  We  were  sitting  on 
the  porch  of  her  guest  house  in  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley. 

"All  this,"  said  Dinah,  waving  toward  the  swimming 
pool,  the  still  unfinished  house,  the  alfalfa  fields  bask- 
ing in  the  sun.  the  citrus  grove,  the  chickens  in  the 
yard. 

The  last  time  I'd  seen  Dinah  had  been  more  than  a 
year  ago,  when  she  and  George  Montgomery  were  still 
living  in  a  Georgian  Colonial  home  in  Beverly  Hills.  It 
was  a  beautiful  home,  but  the  Montgomerys  were  rather 
cramped  for  space.  George,  who  had  been  brought  up 
on  a  ranch  in  Montana,  and  Dinah,  who  likes  the  out- 
doors, were  happiest  when  they  could  visit  the  Mont- 
gomery ranch  in  Montana,  but  with  the  war  on,  there 
were  very  few  opportunities  for  that.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  middle  of  all  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  of  war, 
they  anchored  their  hearts  to  a  dream — some  day  they 
would  settle  down  and  make  a  ranch  their  home. 

A  little  oyer  a  year  ago,  George,  who  was  stationed  at 
Culver  City  at  the  time  with  the  First  Motion  Picture 
Unit,  and  Dinah  were  discussing,  as  they  often  did  in 
their  free  time,  the  ranch  of  their  dreams.  They  wanted 
only  a  small  place  in  California — two  or  three  acres  would 
be  enough.  They  bought  newspapers,  and  began  to  look 





■  George  and  Dinah,  in  their  new  Encino 

ranch  home,  prove  it's  possible  to  I 

|  stay  happily  married  in  Hollywood  I 
By  Dora  Albert  I  ^^^^ 


at  the  listings.  Then  they  decided  to  stop  in  "at  a  real  es- 
tate office.  The  woman  in  charge  said,  "Well,  I  have  no 
two  or  three  acre  place  that  sounds  exactly  like  what  you 
want,  but  I  have  a  place  in  the  Valley.  6%  acres,  that 
sounds  exactly  right  for  you.  Would  you  look  at  it?" 

The  Montgomerys  said  they  would,  and  they'd  no  sooner 
gotten  to  the  driveway,  when  they  looked  at  each  other,  and 
said  simultaneously,  "'This  is  it." 

The  house  was  still  just  a  frame  then,  with  a  great  deal 
of  work  to  be  done  on  it.  But  the  land  was  level — just  the 
kind  they  like,  to  grow  things  on;  there  was  a  pleasant  lawn; 
the  smell  of  new-mown  hay  was  in  the  air — there  was  space 
for  all  the  things  the  Montgomerys  wanted.  And  looking 
at  tall,  brawny  George,  Dinah  knew  that  whatever  the  place 
needed  to  make  it  the  home  of  their  dreams,  George  and 
she  could  create.  George  is  the  world's  original  handy  man. 
He  has  worked  on  a  ranch  the  greater  part  of  his  life:  there 
is  very  little  about  farm  work  or  building  a  home  which  he 
does  not  know  from  personal  experience. 

When  the  Montgomerys  moved  into  their  new  home,  only 
one  room  in  the  house  was  livable.  It  was  a  living  room, 
but  they  converted  it  into  a  combination  bedroom,  dining 
room  and  living  room.  A  porte  cocker e  was  built  for  park- 
ing cars,  and  they  converted  the  garage  into  living  quarters. 
That  converted  garage  will  make  one  of  the  most  charming 
guest  homes  in  the  Valley.  Already  it  contains  one  of 
Dinah's  favorite  rooms,  a  cozy  living  room  with  a  built-in 
bookcase  running  the  full  length  of  the  room.  The  bookcase, 
like  all  the  furniture  in  the  guest  room,  is  early  American. 
It  was  especially  built  by  George  as  a  coming  home  present 
for  Dinah,  after  a  trip  to  New  York  to  make  personal  ap- 
pearances at  the  Paramount  Theater. 

"How  do  you  think  marriage  has  changed  you?"  I  asked 
Dinah. 

"Until  I  met  George  I  lived  an  independent  life.  Under  such 
circumstances  you  are  apt  to  five  for  yourself  alone  and  are 
bound  to  be  egocentric.  But  now  that  I  am  married  to  some- 
1  body  in  whom  I  am  as  much  or  more  interested  than  in 
j  myself,  I  think  I  have  become  more  unselfish  than  I  was. 
I|  I  still  am  a  long  way  from  being,  as  thoughtful  and  un- 
it selfish  as  George.  My  fife  before  I  was  married  was  a  little 
bit  more  giddy  and  irregular  but  not  nearly  as  much  fun 
or  as  comfortable.  I  always  lived  with  three  or  four  girls 
and  we  often  had  boys  for  dinner.  George's  life  was  a  little 
more  irregular  too.  He  used  to  have  to  snatch  a  pite  to  eat 
:  when  he  could.  Life  has  changed  a  great  deal  of  us,  too, 
since  the  war  ended.  Now  we  can  go  ahead  and  fulfill  all 
j   the  dreams  which  we  could  only  dream  while  the  war  was 
going  on."  (Please  turn  to  page  67) 


'hat's  New  With  The 


ok  # 


By  Constance  Palmer 

AT  five  minutes  to  nine,  Dottie  La- 
mour  t  alked  through  the  <ioor  of 
the  sound-stage  and  onto  tire  set 
of  "My  Favorite  Brunette."    She  was 
more  than  on  time;  she  was  early.  Be- 
sides that,  she  was  made-up  and  ready 

»  to  work;.i:"  -  >'■:"■  : " '  .•  ^-'-xi^^SMs?.^^ 

Bob  Hope  (that  old  slave-driver) 
glared  at  his  wrist  waieh,  scowled  at  Dot- 
tie.  He'd  been  on  the  job  since  eight, 
hlacksuake  whip  -tucked  tidily  under  his 
arm.      - .  —  -C- * '-'  -f" 

Dottie  glanced  at  him  sideways.  "Well, 
why  didn't  you  get  Maria  Montra?"  she 
demanded. 

"Don't  thfivjfc  w  didn't  trv!   But  she 


cost  too  much."  Bob  snapped.  Then  he 
added  cattily.  "You'd  better  brush  up 
on  your  singing,  too.  And  don't  forget 
how  to  run  an  elevator!" 

Dottie  sniffed  and.  tossed  her  head. 
"Huh!  I  guess  I'm  the  most  expensive 
elevator  operator  you  ever  saw!" 

This  brisk  exchange  of  acid  cracks 
isn't  unusual.  It  goes  on  all  day  when- 
ever Hope  and  Lamour  get  together.  Just 
add  Crosby  and  you  really  have  sorrie- 
thing. 

But  Hope  with  -watch  in  hand  check- 
ing in  the  actors  is  a  new  routine.  No 


more  running  off  in  the  middle  of  a  take 
for  a  game  of  golf.  No  more  breaking 
up  a  scene  with  spontaneous  wit  that 
can't  he  used.  The  scene  has  changed: 
Hope's  a  producer  now.  He's  the  boss 
on  "My  Favorite  Brunette."  No  more 
attempts  to  incite  Dottie  to: riot  by  im- 
plying Paramount's  not  paying  her 
enough.  These  days  he  yelps  frequently 
and  loudly  that  9he's  too  expensive. 

But  you  can  be  very  sure  that  Dottie's 
on  to  all  this  hocus-pocus.  She's  been 
in  the  business  too  long  to  be  fooled  by 
such  heavy-handed  attempts  at  subtlety. 
Bob,  whose  idea  of  a  compliment  to  his 
lovely  wife  is  "Dolores,  you  wear  that 
hat  no  matter  what. anybody  says!"  will 
have  to  take  a  post-graduate  course  in 


sincerity  before  our  Dottie's  going  to  fall 
for  his  line. 

Even  when  she  tried  to  express  her 
sober  and  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  glow- 
ing tributes  he  paid  her  on  a  broadcast 
in  New  Orleans  where  she  was  born  and 
raised,  he  replied  airily,  "Oh,  that's  all 
right,  Dottie.  I  had  to  straighten  them 
out.  They  thought  you  were  working  as 
a  car-hop  in  a  drive-in!" 

However,  in  spite  of  all  this  brittle 
persiflage,  (Please  turn  to  page  95) 


lovie  stars  can  be  friends!  Blonde 
Hutton  and  brunette  Dottie  are  pals. 


Dottie,  left,  with  her  grandmother. 
Above,  with  Peter  Lorre  and  Bob,  on 
set  of  "My  Favorite  Brunette."  Top, 
with  baby  son,  John  Ridgely  Howard. 


i 


When  true  troupers  ^ 

meet,  there's  friendly 
competition  rather 

than  rivalry — if  the 
girls  are  Celeste 
Holm  and  Vera- 
Ellen,  that  is 

BY 
CELESTE 
HOLM 

As  told  to  Fredda  Dudley 


Vera- Ellen  and  Celeste  Holm  first  met  on  the.  set  of  20th  Century-Fox's  "Three  Little 
Girls  in  Blue,"  in  which  they  co-starred.  Now,  they're  together  again  in  "Carnival  in 
Costa  Rica,"  with  Dick  Haymes,  left  below.  Celeste  took  time  out  from  films  to  wel- 
come Daniel  Dunning,  pictured  below  with  proud  mom  and  pop,  Schuyler  Dunning.  Right 
below,  lucky  ).  Carroll  Naish  is  cornered  by  Celeste  and  Vera -Ellen  at  studio  party. 


MY  INITIAL  Hollywood  picture 
was  "Three  Little  Girls  in  Blue," 
but  during  the  first  few  days  on 
the  set  I  was  scared  green.  It  may  seem 
odd  for  a  girl  who  had  just  come  from 
the  Broadway  stage  where  she  had 
played  Ado  Annie  in  "Oklahoma,"  and 
in  "Bloomer  Girl,"  to  be  afraid  of  any- 
thing. Odd  or  not,  I  had  goose  bumps. 

I  noticed  this  girl  over  in  one  corner 
of  the  set,  doing  back-bends  and  time- 
]  steps.  I  recognized  her,  of  course,  and 
knew  too  that  she — like  myself — was  a 
Hammerstein  alumna.  I  said  to  myself, 
"Thank  heaven,  here's  someone  who  will 
understand  how  lost  I  feel.  She's  thor- 
oughly at  home  in  Hollywood,  but  there 
must  have  been  a  time  when  she  was  as 
alien  as  I  am." 

I  was  convinced  that  Vera-Ellen  was 
acclimated  to  motion  pictures  because 
she  had  already  appeared  in  "Wonder 
Man."  In  my  eyes  that  made  her  a 
veteran.  Timidly,  I  strolled  over  to  in- 


troduce myself.  "I  was  just  getting  ready 
to  do  the  same  with  you,"  she  grinned. 
"You  know  how  things  are  in  California 
— no  one  thought  to  make  the  gesture 
because  out  here  everyone  thinks  every- 
one knows  everyone!" 

That  confused  statement  got  us  off  to 
a  good  start.  We  liked  each  other  in- 
stinctively, but  in  the  months  that  fol- 
lowed we  came  to  appreciate  one  an- 
other for  a  series  of  reasons.  For  one 
thing,  we  discovered  that  we  had  a  lot 
in  common:  both  of  us  come  from  Scan- 
dinavian stock,  and  both  of  us  had  what 
we  thought  was  a  physical  handicap. 
Vera-Ellen  has  always  considered  herself 
too  short  for  this  world  full  of  parades, 
and  I  recall  with  shuddering  my  twelfth 
year  during  which  I  grew  vastly  taller 
than  my  friends,  both  male  and  female. 
Each  of  us  is  an  only  child  who  grew  up 
in  the  center  of  a  devoted,  though  small, 
family  circle.  About  her  home  life,  Vera- 
Ellen  says  something  that  I  think  is  im- 


portant. She  has  a  theory  that,  to  attain 
success  without  acquiring  a  good  deal  of 
disillusion  in  the  process,  a  girl  must  be 
backed  by  the  constant  loyalty  of  some 
member  of  her  family.  Vera-Ellen  has 
always  been  able  to  count  on  her  parents, 
just  as  I  have. 

She  was  given  her  first  dancing  lessons, 
not  because  her  parents  had  theatrical 
ambitions  for  her,  but  because  she  was 
becoming  a  bookworm  with  antennae  be- 
tween her  eyes.  They  decided  that  she 
should  have  physical  exercise  after  school 
instead  of  "The  Bobbsie  Twins."  Nat- 
urally, she  was  cast  in  the  usual  dancing 
class  recital  held  at  the  end  of  each  term. 
People  have  been  known  to  burn  down 
auditoriums  to  avoid  attending  one  of 
those  things,  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rohe 
(Vera-EUen's  surname  is  Rohe)  were 
always  in  the  audience,  cheering  their 
daughter  on., 

When  Vera  gloomed  over  her  own  per- 
formance while  (Please  turn  to  page  71 ) 
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Everybody  loves  June — Allyson,  and 
the  month  too,  because  it's  cotton-clothes 

time  and  how  Junie  can  wear  'em! 

For  sunny  afternoons:  pale  aqua  dress  with  skirt  and  high  round  neck  embroidered 
with  darker  green  leaves.  Exclusive  photos  posed  in  June's  own  home  and  patio. 


■  •  •  ■  ■  r|  i  u  m  www 


ne's  practical  apron  of  white  duck,  above,  is  replete 
th  various  types  of  pockets  for  gardening  implements, 
10  a  slot  at  the  belt  for  canvas  gloves.  Below,  pet 
lyson  project  these  fine  days — all  outdoors,  wearing 
lled-up  slacks,  bright  red,  blue,  green  plaid  shirt. 


;n  the  ball  is  over  Fred  MacMurray  reaches 
balloons   to   take   home   to  his  children. 


Mr.  Hunter  and  Lizabeth  Scott  study  one  of 
the  Atwater  Kent  collection  of  paintings. 

AS  IF  the  appearance  of  Tyrone 
t\  Power  in  Mexico  wasn't  disturbing 
enough,  with  Lana  Turner  down 
there  visiting  you  can  just  imagine  what 
is  happening  to  production  schedules.  The 
natives  swarm  for  miles  around,  hoping  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Lana  and  Ty  together. 
At  times  on  location  for  "Captain  from 
Castile"  it's  almost  impossible  to  get  a 
good  shot.  At  least  one  of  the  vast  horde  is 


Red,  White  and  Blue  Ball  at 
heme  of  Atwater  Kent  honors  our 
publisher,  Paul  Hunter.  At  right, 
Mr.  Hunter  dances  with  Dottie 
Lamour.  At  left,  below,  the  Van 
Johnsons  with  Merle  Oberon  and 
husband  Lucien  Ballard.  Center, 
part  of  the  impromptu  floor  show 
includes  Esther  Williams,  Ben 
Gage,  Louis  Busch  and  Janet  Blair. 


Champion  balloon  collectors  are  Glorio  De- 
Haven  and  Maureen  O'Horo — they  had  help! 


always  getting  within  camera  range.  20th 
will  breathe  a  huge  sigh  of  relief  when  the 
company  and  their  high-powered  (no- 
pun  intended)  star  is  back  in  Hollywood 
again. 

EVEN  if  he  wanted  to  disguise  his 
feelings.  Dick  Haymes  would  have 
a  hard  time  to  wipe  that  broad  grin 
off  his  face.  His  lovely  wife,  Joanne  Dru 


srher  Williams  and  Janet  Blair  plant  pecks  on 
ost  Atwater  Kent's  brow.  Hiiro*  Hatfield  looks  on. 


Mr.  Hunter,  Lizabeth  Scott,  Guy  Madison  chat 
over  canapes.  Below,  speech  by  guest  of  honor. 


Paul  Hunter  greets  Cobina  Wright,  Sr.,  Mrs. 
Peter  Rathvon  and  Jean  Hersholt  at  party. 


(you  saw  her  in  * 'Abie's  Irish  Rose")  is 
going  to  have  a  third  child.  All  of  which 
means  she  is  going  to  give  up  her  movie 
career  permanently  —  unless  she  has 
another  change  of  heart.  Dick,  who  makes 
a  small  fortune  each  year,  has  never 
wanted  his  wife  to  be  a  career  woman.  It's 
the  one  and  only  subject  that's  remained 
a  bone  of  contention. 

IN  THE  history  of  Hollywood,  it  took 
Ava  Gardner  to  secure  the  "'services" 
of  the  world's  most  famous  "press 
agent."  His  name  just  happens  to  be 
Clark  Gable,  and  ever  since  he's  seen  what 


Ava's  contributing,  to  "The  Hucksters," 
he's  predicting  her  brilliant  future. 
Mighty  nice  of  Clark  it  is,  too.  He  remem- 
bers when  a  few  words  of  praise  from  a 
big  star  meant  just  as  much  to  his  career 
as  his  words  now  mean  to  Ava's. 

A  LAN  LADD  has  a  fine  son  (a 
Caesarian  birth,  by  the  way)  and 
he  couldn't  wait  to  tell  little  Alana 
that  she  had  a  baby  brother.  When  he 
broke  the  great  news,  she  looked  at  her 
famous  father,  crinkled  up  her  nose  and 
exclaimed:  "Did  you  get  him  at  the 
studio,   daddy?"   Van  Heflin  and  his 


\ 


HERE'S  HOLLYWOOD 


Gossip  by  Weston  East 


Mrs.  Jules  Stein  and  Carole  Landis  with  Red,  White 
and  Blue  Ball's  honor  guest,  Mr.  Paul  Hunter. 

Frances  went  along  to  help  Alan  patrol 
the  fathers'  waiting  room.  The  new  son 
and  heir  is  to  be  christened  David  Alan. 


H 


"ERE'S  an  inside  peek  into  Van's 
and  Evie's  (Johnson,  that  is) 
honeymoon  home.  You  enter 
through  a  steel  gate,  electrically  con- 
trolled, of  course.  There  are  books 
everywhere:  at  long  last  Van  got  them 
out  of  storage.  The  Johnsons  tramp 
around  the  place  in  slacks  and  moccasins, 
determined  to  indulge  in  informal  com- 
fort. There's  a  pool  and  a  tennis  court, 
two  good  reasons  why  Van  recently  shed 
those  1.5  pounds.  They  have  recordings  of 


Loretta  Young,  wrapped  in  white  ermine  stole, 
with  her  husband,  Tom  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Kent. 

your  host's  own  singing  voice,  so  good, 
by  the  way,  he  may  make  an  album.  Of 
all  things,  a  black  bath  tub  came  with 
the  house.  Van  saves  it  until  the  last,  as 
he  gets  such  a  big  kick  out  of  showing  it. 

ONCE  again  Joan  Crawford  is  taking 
up  where  Lana  Turner  left  off. 
Like  Greg  Bautzer,  a  favorite 
Turner  escort  was  Peter  Shaw,  who  is 
still  waiting  to  face  the  MGM  cameras. 
Joan  went  unescorted  to  the  Mervyn 
Leroys'  cocktail  party.  Peter  was  sup- 
posed to  meet  his  lady  fair  there  but  she 
failed  to  show  up.  Joan  and  Peter  were 
introduced.  Two  hours  later  thev 


At  buffet  are  Gail  Russell,  Ginger  Rogers, 
Major  Olds,  Ella  Raines.  Below,  the  Wildes. 

wining  and  dining  at  Mocambo.  Peter 
still  has  a  wife  and  son  in  England  but 
has  announced  they  are  separated.  Joan's 
real  heart  is  still  said  to  be  way  down  east. 

FRED  AST  AIRE  is  naming  his  dance 
studios  after  old  friends  and  famous 
dancers.  The  one  in  Philadelphia 
will  be  called  the  "George  Murphy," 


co-starring  in  "VARIETY  GIRL" 
a  Paramount  Picture 


Maureen  O'Hora,  Joan  Caulfield,  Hurd  Hat- 
field, the  Robert  Cummings  and  Will  Price. 


Peter  ("Lassie's  Straight  Man")  Lawford, 
Marian  Carr  and  William  Ross  Howard. 


Preston  Sturges,  Frances  Ramsden  and  the 
Franchot  Tones  get  together  for  gabfest. 


Lon  McCallister,  Bill  Williams,  Barbara 
Hale,  with  Guy  Madison  and  Gail  Russell. 


ere's  creamy  flattery  in  a  Deltah  necklace! 


The  loveliest  of  Hollywood  stars ...  the  best-dressed  society  women,  depend 
on  lustrous,  luminous  Deltah  simulated  pearls  for  added  neckline  glamour. 
So  like  precious  Orientals  in  appearance,  they  bring  a  touch  of  luxury  to 
every  costume,  whether  it  be  a  decollete  gown,  simple  frock  or  tailored  suit. 
Necklaces  and  earrings,  perfecdy  matched. 


L.  HELLER  AND  SON,  INC 
FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


0nce  c€A<iben  — 


)hn  Mills  and  Valerie  Hobson  find  romance.  Be-  Jean  Simmons  and  Anthony  Wager,  playing  the  lead  roles 
iw,  Mr.  Pip  visits  his  lawyer,  Frances  L.  Sullivan.      as  children,  meet  under  strange  guidance  of  Martita  Hunt. 


Shock  and  surprise  mark  this  scene  with  Anthony 
Wager  and  Finlay  Currie,  as  the  escaped  convict 


A  peep  into  the  past  with  Charles  Dickens'  beloved 
character,  Mr.  Pip,  as  John  Mills  plays  him,  is  a  treat 

not  to  be  missed  by  true  devotees  of  the  classics — 
and  an  enlightening  experience  for  all  movie-goers 


John  Mills,  below,  as 
Mr.  Pip,  a  blacksmith 
apprentice  who  opens 
the  door  to  a  new 
life  through  the  good 
will  of  an  unknown 
benefactor — a  gentle- 
man with  great  ex- 
pectations. The  story 
of  his  ensuing  adven- 
tures, as  unfolded  in 
the  script  by  David 
Lean  and  Ronald 
Neame  for  Cineguild, 
maintains  the  vivid 
characterization, 
imagination,  suspense 
and  action  you'll  find 
in  Dickens'  own  mas- 
terpiece. Your  appre-j 
ciation  of  all  this| 
goes  without  saying 
but  be  prepared  to 
discover  a  new  star, 
John  Mills,  to  add  toj 
your  list  of  favorites] 


What's  New  with  the 
George  Montgomerys? 

Continued  from  page  51 

"How  do  you  think  George  has 
changed?" 

Dinah's  eyes  twinkled.  "George — why, 
there  was  no  room  for  improvement! 
Oh,  don't  write  that  down!  I'll  sound 
so  silly." 

Just  then  George  came  up  to  the  porch 
with  Peter  Lind  Hayes,  the  clever  radio 
and  night  club  comedian.  "George," 
Dinah  said  smiling,  "Dora  wants  to  know 
how  you've  changed  since  we  got  mar- 
ried." 

He  laughed  and  said,  "I  think  I'm 
younger  since  I  got  married.  When  I 
went  back  to  20th  Century-Fox  after 
my  Army  discharge  and  was  cast  in 
'Brasher  Doubloon'  they  told  me  I'd 
have  to  grow  a  moustache  to  look  more 
mature.  I  looked  younger  than  when  I 
had  gone  into  the  Army." 

I  looked  bewildered,  so  Dinah  ex- 
plained, "I  think  marriage  makes  you 
relax  and  get  younger." 

"There's  a  lot  to  that,"  said  George. 
"You're  really  living  when  you're  hap- 
pily married.  Actually,  I'm  not  a  heck 
of  a  lot  different.  I've  always  been  a 
homebody,  in  spite  of  what  you  may 
have  read.  What  we  have  here  is  hitting 
the  spot." 

George  and  Dinah  have  achieved  the 
fulfillment  of  all  their  dreams,  except 
one.  You  may  have  heard  rumors  from 
time  to  time,  that  Dinah  was  infantici- 
pating.  She  wishes  it  were  so.  "If  it 
were  true,  it  wouldn't  be  just  a  rumor. 
We'd  be  so  happy,  we'd  shout  it  from 
the  housetops.  George  and  I  would  like 
to  get  started  on  that  family  of  five  or 
six  kids  we  want  to  raise,  but  so  far  the 
stork  hasn't  cooperated." 

Dinah  acts  somewhat  embarrassed 
when  you  ask  her  to  explain  how  in  the 
midst  of  divorce-happy  Hollywood,  she 
and  George  retain  their  sanity  and  keep 
their  marriage  on  an  even  keel.  "I  don't 
think  there  are  any  more  divorces  here 
than  elsewhere;  they're  just  more  highly 
publicized.  Our  marriage  is  the  same  as 
all  marriages  should  be;  it  never  occurs 
to  us  not  to  consider  each  other.  We 
didn't  jump  into  anything — we  went  to- 
gether for  a  year  before  we  married. 
Neither  of  us  thought  of  marriage  light- 
ly. We  knew  that  if  a  marriage  was 
right,  it  was  right,  and  if  it  wasn't,  all 
the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men 
couldn't  keep  ft  together. 

"It's  been  said  a  million  times  that 
marriage  is  a  matter  of  give  and  take, 
and  so  it  is.  But  I  couldn't  give  you 
examples  of  the  give  and  take  in  our 
marriage,  for  they  are  all  things  we  do 
instinctively.  When  you're  conscious  of 
making  sacrifices  and  regard  yourself  as 
a  martyr,  then  your  marriage  is  a  pretty 
dead  pigeon. 

"The  most  important  thing  to  George 
and  myself  is  not  how  many  radio  shows 
I  have,  how  many  pictures  George 
makes  or  how  much  money  either  or  both 
of  us  make.  The  most  important  thing  to 
us  is  each  other.  The  fact  that  we  like 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  life  is  terribly 
important,  too.    Neither  of  us  smokes 


Friendly  enemies  are  Kirk  Douglas  and  Bob 
Mirchum  in  RKO's  picture,  "Out  of  the 
Past."  Note  matching  clefts  in  chin.  At 
right,  Kirk  in  tense  scene  with  Jane  Greer. 

or  drinks,  not  that  we  consider  those 
vices,  but  when  you  drink  a  good  deal, 
you  usually  lead  a  different  kind  of  life; 
you  stay  up  late;  you  get  up  at  noon. 
As  a  rule,  we  retire  about  9  or  9:30  and 
are  up  at  7.  Friends  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  waking  up  as  early  as  we  say, 
'Thank  goodness,  your  home  is  one  place 
we  can  call  before  8  in  the  morning.'  If 
a  group  we're  with  is  particularly  anx- 
ius  to  go  out  to  a  night  club,  we  go, 
but  we  go  home  early  anyway.  We've 
been  to  the  Mocambo  and  Crillon  and 


It's  a  big  picture  for  Jane  who  plays  both 
Mitchum's  and  Douglas'  leading  lady. 


Ciro's,  but  not  often.  We're  always  the 
first  to  leave  a  party.  It's  a  standing 
gag  in  our  crowd  that  even  if  a  party 
starts  at  10,  the  Montgomerys  want 
to  be  home  by  11.  We  grab  our  hats 
while  the  party  is  still  just  getting 
started." 

Most  singers  make  their  records  at 
night,  often  staying  up  until  the  wee 
hours  of  the  morning  to  record  their 
songs.  Not  Dinah.  She  arranges  her  re- 
cording dates  so  that  she's  alwavs 
through  by  9  P.  M.  at  the  latest.  It's 
significant  that  the  favorite  song  of  the 
Montgomerys  is  "You'd  Be  So  Nice  To 
Come  Home  To."  Not  only  because 
they  consider  each  other  wonderful  to 
come  home  to,  but  because  they  really 
prefer  home  to  any  other  spot  in  the 
world.  When  he's  not  busy  on  a  pic- 
ture, George  works  on  the  house  and 
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grounds  from  early  in  the  morning  un- 
til late  at  night. 

Being  normal  human  beings,  the  Mont- 
gomery's sometimes  have  differences  of 
opinion.  One  fruitful  source  of  argu- 
ments is  the  subject  of  George's  shorts. 
Once  these  shorts  were  a  pair  of  regula- 
tion Army  pants.  George  received  them 
with  the  blessings  of  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment when  he  was  discharged  from  the 
Array.  He  began  wearing  them  around 
the  ranch.  When  a  large  hole  made  its 
appearance  in  one  leg,  he  still  continued 
to  wear  them.  Finally,  as  a  special  con- 
cession to  Dinah,  he  cut  the  pants  very 
short,  so  that  there  would  be  no  evi- 
dence of  the  former  hole.  However,  the 
result  is  a  pair  of  shorts  which  repre- 
sent anything  but  what  the  well-dressed 
movie  actor  should  wear. 

"George,"  sighs  Dinah,  "has  some  very 
good-looking  snorts.  I  try  and  try  and 
try  to  get  him  to  wear  them.  I  con- 
tinually hide  this  particular  pair  of 
shorts.  I  want  George  to  look  like  the 
Esquire  version  of  a  farmer.  But  does 
he  listen?  No  matter  how  many  times  I 
hide  the  Army  shorts,  he  finds  them  and 
wears  them." 

George  laughs  and  says,  "They're  su- 
perior to  other  shorts  because  they  have 
pockets.  Nice,  big  pockets  into  which 
I  can  put  jackknives,  nails,  rulers,  wal- 
lets, anything  I  need  around  the  house 
or  farm.  I  can  even  put  small  tools  into 
them.  So  I'll  never  give  them  up." 

Then  there's  the  subject  of  how-long- 
should-a-wife-spend-in-a-bathtub.  When 
Dinah  gets  into  a  bathtub,  she  stays  there 
for  at  least  an  hour,  maybe  longer.  She 
sits,  relaxes,  and  reads  in  the  bathtub. 
George  is  a  quick  shower-and-washrag 
man.  They  have  two  bathrooms,  one 
wTith  a  shower  for  George  and  the  other 
with  a  tub  for  Dinah,  When  George 
gets  through  with  his  shower,  he  yells  to 
Dinah,  "Darling,  when  are  you  going  to 
join  me?"  He  claims  that  the  lonesom- 
est  hours  of  his  life  are  spent  while 
Dinah  is  in  the  bathtub. 

More  serious  is  the  subject  of  how  hard 
a  man  should  work.  Dinah,  who's  a  Tro- 
jan for  work,  says  that  she's  lazy  com- 
pared with  George.  Around  the  ranch, 
George  mows  the  hay,  feeds  the  chick- 
ens, discs  the  citrus  groves  and  the  al- 
falfa field,  draws  up  plans  for  the  house, 
nails  down  the  flooring,  does  the  shin- 
gling, builds  a  lot  of  furniture  himself. 

"If  I  didn't  go  after  him  with  a  dinner 
bell,"  sighs  Dinah,  "he  would  never 
lunch.  If  he's  laying  a  pipe  or  a  shingle, 
he'd  never  eat  if  I  didn't  carry  sand- 
wiches and  milk  to  him.  I  keep  trying 
to  get  him  to  work  less  hard.  With  the 
sun  beating  down,  he'll  be  taking  shingles 
off  the  roof  for  hours  at  a  time.  Finally, 
I'll  say,  'George,  now  that's  enough. 
Let's  take  a  swim.'  'Okay,  darling.'  he 
says.  A  couple  of  hours  later,  he's  still 
working  on  the  roof.  'George,  how  about 
that  swim?'  I  remind  him.  'Oh.  I  just 
have  a  few  more  shingles  to  take  off.' 
And  that  goes  on  and  on  until  dinner 
time  and  maybe  bedtime.  George  is  a  per- 
fectionist. He  does  everything  complete- 
ly and  thoroughly." 

He  is  a  perfectionist  about  his  movie 
parts,  too.  He  isn't  satisfied  with  any 
of  the  performances  he  has  given  so  far, 


Lucille  Ball  is  one  Hollywood  star  whose  sense  of  humor  makes  her  discard  dignity  at  times — as  in 
this  informal  shot  between  scenes  of  Stromberg's  "Personal  Column,"  for  United  Artists  release. 


although  he  enjoyed  working  in  "Riders 
of  the  Purple  Sage,"  "Coney  Island," 
and  "Brasher  Doubloon."  Of  all  the 
performances  he  has  given  so  far,  Dinah's 
favorite  is  his  role  in  "China  Girl"  be- 
cause in  it  he  played  a  very  masculine 
character,  a  newspaperman  with  guts. 
George  wasn't  too  happy  about  the  role, 
because  the  newspaperman  was  a  drunk, 
and  George  believes  that  on  his  own 
diet  of  weak  tea  and  straight  water,  he 
wasn't  able  to  portray  a  drunk  con-, 
vincingly.  "I  think  he  played  the  part 
very  convincingly,"  Dinah  argues.  "I 
thought  so  at  the  time  he  made  the  pic- 
ture, and  I  wasn't  prejudiced  then,  be- 
cause we  weren't  in  love  then." 

Dinah  and  George  both  like  movies 
and  go  to  them  once  or  twice  a  week. 
Usually  they  like  the  same  pictures. 


There  have  been  three  pictures  they've 
seen  recently  they  both  ■  disliked  very 
much.  Dinah  asked  me  not  to  name  the 
pictures,  but  sometimes  she  and  George 
will  kid  about  them  saying,  "Oh,  Such- 
and-Such  a  picture  (naming  one  of  the 
stinkers)  is  playing  tonight.  We  must 
go  and  see  that." 

They  have  similar  tastes  in  books,  too, 
and  both  like  to  read  in  bed.  Dinah  is 
now  reading  Nehru's  "The  Unity  of  In- 
dia" and  George  is  reading  "This  Side 
of  Innocence"  and  "Dark  Wood,"  both 
of  which  Dinah  has  already  read  and  in 
both  of  which  she  has  already  mentally 
cast  him.  She  would  like  to  see  him  play 
Jerome  in  "This  Side  of  Innocence." 

Their  attitudes  toward  life  are  very 
similar,  as  was  proven  recently  when 
George,    according    to    the    script  of 
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Co-star  George  Sanders  gets  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  and  asks  Lucille,  "May  I  have  the  next 
waltz,  Madame?"  as  dialogue  director  Stuart  Hall  and  director  Douglas  Sirk  try  to  check  the  script. 


"Brasher  Doubloon,"  was  expected  to 
haul  off  and  sock  Florence  Bates.  "I 
don't  care  what  the  script  says.  I  won't 
sock  a  woman,"  George  said,  and  stuck 
by  it,  in  spite  of  days  of  arguing  at  the 
studio.  Dinah  was  convinced  that  he  was 
completely  right. 

George  and  Dinah  hate  to  take  off 
their  wedding  rings,  even  when  the  script 
calls  for  them  to  play  someone  who  is 
single.  Because  of  his  large-sized  hands, 
George  can  wear  his  wedding  ring  only 
on  his  pinky — so  his  is  not  so  conspicuous. 
But  several  years  ago,  when  Dinah  was 
making  "Belle  of  the  Yukon,"  the  studio 
wanted  her  to  take  her  ring  off,  since  she 
was  supposed  to  be  a  young  unmarried 
girl.  Dinah  refused.  William  Goetz  tried 
to  persuade  her.  Finally  she  said, 
"George  is  coming  here  this  afternoon. 
You'll  have  to  ask  him."  When  they 
asked  him,  he  said,  "Why,  of  course 
Dinah  mustn't  take  her  ring  off.  Put 
tape  over  it."  They  explained  that  Di- 
nah's hand  had  to  be  photographed  in 
such  a  way  that  it  could  easily  be  de- 
tected if  they  taped  up  the  ring.  Finally, 
George  consented,  on  condition  that  he 
must  be  around  when  it  was  taken  off, 
so  that  he  could  put  it  back  on  again. 
The  next  day,  when  Dinah  had  to  remove 
the  ring  again,  George  came  to  the  stu- 
dio to  put  it  on  again  for  her.  Dinah 
would  have  considered  it  bad  luck  to  put 
back  the  ring  herself. 

Their  favorite  amusements  are  ten- 
nis, swimming,  horseback-riding  and 
archery.  Once  when  I  asked  Dinah  what 
she  got  the  most  fun  out  of,  she  began 
listing  a  few  things,  and  then  said, 
"Why,  I'm  describing  a  typical  Sun- 
day." On  a  typical  Sunday  they  get  up 
late  (for  them) — around  9:30  A.  M. 
They  have  a  big  breakfast;  then  go  horse- 
back riding.  Sometimes  they  play  tennis 
together  on  their  tennis  court,  although 
Dinah  says  she's  no  match  for  George. 
She  likes  to  see  him  play  with  his  friend 
Sol  Jaffe,  one  of  her  managers,  since 
the  game  then  is  much  faster  than  if 
she  plays.  She  and  George  like  to  go  up 
to  the  nearest  hill  and  practice  archery 
together  with  bows  and  arrows,  shoot- 
ing at  special  targets.  Often  they'll  spend 
Sunday  with  close  friends,  such  as  Bill 


Holden  and  his  wife  Brenda  Marshall. 

Incidentally,  Bill  and  Brenda  are  re- 
sponsible, according  to  George,  for  the 
fact  that  the  Montgomerys  now  have  50 
bantams  on  their  ranch.  "It  all  started," 
George  said,  "this  Spring  when  Bill  Hol- 
den gave  us  a  bantam  rooster,  Duke. 
Duke  got  so  lonesome  that  when  he 
was  three  months  old  we  got  him  a  lit- 
tle female  to  keep  him  company — he  ran 
her  ragged  so  we  got  another  hen.  And 
this" — pointing  to  ■  the  50  bantams,  "is 
the  result." 

"You  mean  you  never  bought  any  more 
chickens  after  that?" 

"That's  right,"  said  George.  "Chick- 
ens are  worse  than  rabbits  so  far  as  mul- 
tiplying is  concerned." 

Talking  to  George  and  Dinah,  you  get 
the  feeling  that  you  are  talking  not  to  a 
famous  movie  star  and  a  famous  radio 
singer,  but  to  two  down-to-earth,  home- 
loving  people.  This  idea  is  borne  out  by 
everything  about  them;  the  way  they 
live,  the  way  they  speak,  the  way  they 
dress.  Most  stars,  when  they  know  an 
interviewer  is  coming,  are  apt  to  put  on 
their  most  elaborate  clothes  to  impress 
them.  Dinah  and  George  dress  just  the 
way  they  would  have  if  they  had  no 
visitors:  George  in  his  old  Army  shorts, 
Dinah  in  a  pair  of  brown  slacks  and  some 
old  shoes  which  she's  had  since  college 
days. 

Their  romance,  instead  of  being  typi- 
cal of  a  movie  romance,  could  have  hap- 
pened to  any  small-town  boy  and  girl. 
Incidentally,  they  are  essentially  small- 
town people.  George  was  born  on  a 
ranch  near  Brady,  Montana.  Dinah  was 
born  in  Winchester,  Tennessee. 

When  George  came  back  from  Alaska, 
where  he  had  been  stationed  for  some 
time,  he  arrived  in  Hollywood  at  a  quar- 
ter of  3  on  a  Sunday  morning.  At  the 
time  Dinah  was  living  with  what  George 
called  "The  Charm  School" — consisting 
of  Dinah  and  three  other  girls  in  radio. 
All  of  a  sudden,  at  three  that  morning 
in  November,  1943,  the  girls  heard  the 
doorbell  ringing  wildly,  and  someone 
knocking  loudly  at  the  door.  Dinah 
jumped  up.  "Who  is  it?  What  is  it?" 
she  said,  only  half  awake. 

"Western  Union.  I  have  a  message  for 


Charles  Coburn,  playing  a  police  inspector,  in- 
spects Lucille's  qualifications  for  becoming  a 
member  of  the  force.   Yes,  she  gets  the  job. 


When  cynical  Sanders  will  wander  into  the 
kitchen  for  a  kiss,  it's  a  tribute  to  the  charms 
of  Lucille   Ball,  masquerading  as  a  maid. 


More  byplay:  Lucille  makes  even  the  sedate 
Sir  Ced.ic  Hardwicke  unbend,  to  burlesque 
the  cliches  of  clinches.    Unhand  her,  sir! 


Dinah  Shore,"  said  a  voice  she  was  too 
sleepy  to  recognize.  She  threw  a  house- 
coat over  her  shoulders,  ran  down,  flung 
open  the  door  and  said,  without  looking, 
"All  right,  please  give  it  to  me."  And 
George  did— not  a  message — well,  you 
need  only  one  guess  to  know  what  he 
gave  her. 

And  he  proposed  to  her  on  the  spot. 
They  were  married  a  week  later  in  Las 
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STARS  IN  PARTY  MOOD 


Shirley  Temple  and  Jane  Powell  take  on  a  new  job  for  sweet  charity's  sake.  Sales  of  ciga- 
rettes boom  at  benefit  given  at  Earl  Carroll's  when  these  movie  charmers  act  as  salesgirls. 


Vegas,  on  December  5,  1943.  For  the 
next  couple  of  days  they  had  to  live  in 
the  same  house  with  Dinah's  roommates. 
George  had  always  liked  the  girls  very 
much,  but  four  girls  were  a  little  too 
much  for  one  very  masculine  lug  on  a 
honeymoon.  He  and  Dinah  wanted  to 
be  alone.  They  used  to  go  down  to 
breakfast  very  early  and  try  to  eat  real 
fast  before  the  girls  came  down.  But  be- 
fore they  could  get  through  with  their 
breakfast,  they'd  see  the  girls  trailing 
clown  one  after  another.  Some  honey- 
moon! 

However,  even  under  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, the  happiness  of  the  Mont- 
gomerys  must  have  caught  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Charm  School.  In  any  event, 
all  of  its  members  are  now  married. 

Both  Dinah  and  George  have  become 
very  domesticated.  They  really  always 
were,  but  never  before  had  such  a  grand 
opportunity  to  exercise  it.  Dinah  is  an 
excellent  cook.  She  has  a  shelf  contain- 
ing about  50  cook  books  and  pamphlets 
on  cookery.  Three  books  she  uses  most 
are  Joy  of  Cooking  by  Irma  Rombauer, 
Settlement  House  Cook  Book  and  Cross 
Creek  Cookery  by  Marjorie  Rawlings. 

George  himself  is  a  darned  good  cook, 
too.  and  makes  wonderful  Italian  spa- 
ghetti with  meat  balls.  Sometimes  he'll 
make  this  dish  for  Sunday  night.  He 
also  makes  a  wonderful  stew,  throwing 
things  into  it  seemingly  at  random.  He 


can't  give  a  definite  recipe  for  this, 
though  Dinah  has  often  asked  him.  She 
has  even  watched  to  see  how  he  makes 
it.  She  thinks  it  is  perfect,  but  doubts 
if  she  could  make  it  as  well  as  George 
does.  However,  she  fixes  corn  bread  to 
go  with  it,  and  the  combination  is  out 
of  this  world. 

George  often  lends  a  hand  with  the 
dishes.  He's  much  too  big  and  mascu- 
line and  good-natured  to  care  if  anyone 
teases  him  about  this.  Dinah  laughs  at 
those  people  who  claim  that  men  should 
only  do  certain  types  of  work,  and  that 
they  should  never,  never  mess  around 
the  kitchen.  "Why,  you'd  think  to  hear 
such  old-fashioned  people  talk  that  we 
were  living  back  in  caveman  days.  It's 
ridiculous." 

The  Montgomerys  strike  a  pleasant 
balance  between  being  old-fashioned  and 
modern.  When  it  comes  to  sentimental 
things,  they're  old-fashioned.  Once  some- 
body asked  George,  "How  long  have  you 
been  married?"  He  promptly  named  the 
exact  length  of  time,  including  the  num- 
ber of  months  and  days.  Men  are  usu- 
ally not  that  sentimental  about  marriage, 
but  to  George  it  is  the  most  important 
thing  in  his  life.  He  never  forgets  a  birth- 
day or  an  anniversary.  He  personally  de- 
signed Dinah's  engagement  ring.  A  beau- 
tiful platinum  ring  with  three  gorgeous 
diamonds.  When  he  was  in  Alaska,  he 
sent  the  design  to  John  Gershgorn,  a 


The  Edgar  Bergens  catch  up  with  Jack  Benny 
at  one  of  the  popular  Hollywood  night  spots. 


Meet  Jackie  Cooper's  wife!  Here  they  are  at 
party  given  for  English  actor  Michael  Redgrave. 


Beverly  Hills  jeweler,  to  have  the  ring 
made  up.  Gershgorn's  father  is  a  diamond 
cutter  in  New  York,  and  excellent  at  his 
work.  George  was  determined  that  no 
one  but  Gershgorn's  father  in  New  York 
should  cut  the  diamonds,  and  the  result 
was  Dinah  got  her  engagement  ring  3 
months  after  she  was  married.  She  says 
kiddingly  that  she  became  engaged  3 
months  after  her  wedding. 

Their  tastes  are  an  interesting  mixture 
of  old  fashioned  and  modern  too.  They 
like  classical  music  by  Delius  and  the 
latest  songs  on  the  Hit  Parade.  They 
both  like  dancing.  On  the  whole,  they 
prefer  waltzes  and  fox  trots.  But  some- 
times at  home,  George  will  do  a  satire 
on  the  current  jitterbug  craze,  wearing 
no  expression  on  his  face  or  that  ex- 
pression of  total  boredom  that  some  of 
the  jitterbuggers  wear. 

They  like  to  play  practical  jokes  on 
each  other — but  they  are  always  mild, 
gay,  light-hearted  jokes,  the  humor  of 
which  would  probably  not  be  too  appar- 
ent to  anyone  but  George  and  Dinah. 

"All  of  our  dreams  have  come  true." 
says  Dinah,  "all  but  one.  And  that,  we 
hope,  will  some  day  be  realized."  Come 
on,  Mr.  Stork,  we're  all  waiting  for  you. 
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Deanna  Durbin  smiles  for  cameraman  at  Univer- 
sal-International party  for  Michael  Redgrave. 


Deanna  poses  with  her  husband,  Felix  Jack- 
son producer  of  star's  picture,  "I'll  Be  Yours." 


The  Walter  Pidgeons  take  their  daughter  out  for  a  gala  evening  of  entertainment. 

My  Friend,  Vera-Ellen 

Continued  from  page  55 


praising  that  of  some  Viking  in  the  class, 
her  mother  used  to  say,  "Keep  on 
stretching,  and  you'll  be  five  feet  tall 
some  day,  dear."  Vera  stretched,  walked 
on  tiptoe,  hung  from  crossbars  until  her 
arms  turned  to  spaghetti.  She  gained  an 
eighth  of  an  inch! 

I  love  the  way  she  got  to  New  York. 
She  was  sent  as  the  Cincinnati  delegate 
to  the  convention  of  the  Dancing  Teach- 
ers of  America,  and  while  there  she  audi- 
tioned on  a  Major  Bowes  amateur  show. 
When  the  judges  had  shoveled  their  way 
out  of  the  avalanche  of  letters  from  peo- 
ple who  had  merely  heard  her  perform- 
ance, Vera-Ellen  was  signed  for  a  touring 
unit  at  fifty  dollars  per  week.  She  was 
out  four  months  and  came  back  loathing 
the  sight  of  a  suitcase.  "Never  again," 
she  said,  swearing  it  on  a  stack  of  Equity 
contracts. 

Our  next  scene  finds  Vera-Ellen  on  the 
road  with  the  Ted  Lewis  band,  doing  a 
tap  and  toe  routine  to  "Estrellita."  Roll- 
ing around  in  pullman  berths  may  have 
pulled  off  some  pounds  that  she  couldn't 


afford  to  lose,  but  it  also  seemed  to  add 
to  her  height,  which  gave  her  intense 
satisfaction. 

Having  finished  that  stint,  Vera-Ellen 
heard  that  Billy  Rose  was  auditioning. 
Donning  four-inch  heels  and  Eiffel  Tower 
hat,  she  presented  herself  at  the  Hippo- 
drome Theatre.  The  first  thing  Mr.  Rose 
said  was,  "All  girls  will  remove  their 
shoes  and  hat,  please." 

The  applicants  were  marching  out  on 
the  stage  to  do  a  time  step  and  a  high 
kick,  and  were  accepted  or  rejected  on 
that  evidence  alone.  When  it  was  Vera's 
turn,  she  said  in  what  she  now  describes 
as  a  grand  manner,  "I'm  not  much  inter- 
ested in  the  chorus  work,  Mr.  Rose.  I 
would  like  to  do  a  specialty." 

I  can  almost  see  Billy  chewing  on  his 
cigar  at  this  point.  Peering  thoughtfully 
at  Miss  Rohe,  he  observed  that  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  get  Eleanor  Powell, 
Zorina,  or  Gene  Kelly  if  he  wanted  a 
specialty.  However,  he  suggested  that 
this  young  upstart  be  seated.  He  would 
give  her  a  few  minutes  specialty  audition. 


Three  weeks  later,  Billy  Rose  pre- 
sented Miss  Vera-Ellen  at  the  Casa 
Manana  in  a  specialty  called  "Little  Nel- 
ly Kelly" — and  she  was  a  Broadway  per- 
sonality. 

•Just  because  she  had  arrived,  Vera 
was  not  impelled  to  relax.  One  of  the 
first  things  I  noticed  about  her  is  that 
she  works  hard  all  the  time.  Bees  could 
take  lessons  from  her.  Actually,  after  I 
have  listened  to  an  account  of  one  of  her 
normal  week's  activities,  I  need  a  rest 
cure.  For  instance:  After  dancing  for 
Billy  Rose,  she  went  into  "Higher  and 
Higher"  for  four  months.  Then  she  was 
a  Rockette.  That  was  followed  by  a 
run-of-the-show  contract  to  dance  in 
"Panama  Hattie,"  after  which  she  danced 
with  Ray  Bolger  in  "By  Jupiter."  Mr. 
Samuel  Goldwyn  saw  her  next  opus,  "The 
Connecticut  Yankee,"  signed  her  without 
a  screen  test,  sent  her  to  Hollywood. 

Because  the  script  for  "Wonder  Man" 
wasn't  quite  ready,  Vera-Ellen  was 
fretted  by  vast  layers  of  spare  time,  so 
she  enrolled  in  Hollywood  High  School 
where  she  took  French.  Mastering  the 
complex  gender  of  French  nouns  gave 
her  so  little  trouble  that  she  began  to 
look  around  for  something  else  to  learn. 
Her  attention  was  caught  by  a  passing 
plane.  That  did  it.  She  began  to  take 
flight  instruction.  The  last  I  heard,  she 
had  something  like  fifteen  or  sixteen  solo 
hours  and  was  amassing  more  whenever 
possible.  Personally  I  have  not  yet  mas- 
tered the  flight  plan  for  my  kitchen  mix- 
er, so  the  thought  of  my  girl  friend  zoom- 
ing around  in  an  Ercoupe  gives  me  a 
low  altitude  blackout. 

When  her  second  picture,  "Three  Little 
Girls  in  Blue,"  was  completed,  Vera  en- 
rolled in  TJ.C.L.A.  to  use  up  the  interim 
before  "Carnival  in  Costa  Rica"  would 
roll.  She  hungered  for  information  on  the 
subjects  of  Shorthand,  Typing,  and — of 
all  things — Public  Speaking.  Fascinated 
by  this  curriculum,  I  asked  her  what  on 
earth  she  wanted  of  Shorthand  &  Typing, 
not  to  mention  Public  Speaking. 

She  said,  "When  I  attend  ballet  or 
musical  comedy,  I'll  be  able  to  describe 
every  routine  by  jotting  down  the  steps 
on  my  program  in  shorthand.  Afterward 
I'll  need  typing  knowledge  to  transcribe 
my  notes  for  permanent  records.  As  for 
Public  Speaking,  I'm  taking  that  in  order 
to  know  how  to  handle  myself  when  the 
studio  sends  me  out  on  personal  appear- 
ance tour." 

This  is  what  I  call  being  an  actress! 
When  20th  wanted  to  fly  her  east  for 
the  premiere  of  "Three  Little  Girls  in 
Blue,"  they  telephoned  the  apartment 
house  where  Vera  fives  with  her  mother. 
Mrs.  Rohe  was  out,  but  the  switchboard 
operator  said  that  Vera-Ellen  was  in 
class  at  the  University.  Out  went  the 
harried  studio  representative,  and  asked 
at  the  registrar's  office  where  he  could 
find  Miss  Vera-Ellen.  The  clerk  flicked 
over  a  stack  of  student  records  and  said 
there  was  no  one  registered  under  that 
name.  "You  know,"  said  the  distraught 
man,  "she's  the  screen  star." 

The  clerk  said  she  knew,  she  had  seen 
Vera-Ellen 's  pictures,  but  she  was  certain 
that  no  picture  actress  was  on  campus. 
Surely  someone  would  have  heard  of  her, 
or  would  have  seen  her.  Finally  it 
dawned  on  the  studio  employee  that 


Screen land 
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Larry  Parks  next  will  make  femme  hearts  flutter  in  Columbia's  "The  Swordsman." 
Scenes  from  picture  on  opposite  page  show  him  in  costume  and  with  Ellen  Drew. 


Vera-Ellen  might  be  registered  under  her 
civilian  label  instead  of  her  nom  de 
cinema. 

When  he  caught  up  with  Miss  Rohe, 
the  publicist  grabbed  her  hand,  saying 
sternly.  "Come  with  me.  You're  leaving 
for  Boston  in  two  hours." 

Vera  regarded  him  aghast.  "I  can't," 
she  demurred.  "I  have  three  exams 
scheduled  for  tomorrow." 

P.S.  Her  profs  agreed  to  give  her  the 
exams  later. 

It  isn't  enough  that  Vera  should  pur- 
sue knowledge  when  she  is  between  pic- 
tures; she  works  at  it  even  on  the  set. 
While  we  were  making  "Carnival  in 
Costa  Rica"  I  watched  her  engaging  in 
long  conversations  with  the  Spanish- 
speaking  extras  on  the  picture.  Finally 
I  asked  if  she  were  making  an  Enchilada 
Gallup  Poll.  "No,  just  learning  to  speak 
Spanish,"  she  explained,  rattling  off  a 
few  blithe  phrases.  She  didn't  translate 
for  me,  but  I'll  bet  tortillas  she  said, 
"And  why  don't  you  do  something  con- 
structive?" 

I  wanted  to  explain  with  dignity  that 
making  a  picture  and  trying  to  shop  by 
telephone  for  a  layette  was  quite  educa- 
tional enough  for  me  at  the  moment. 

Which  brings  up  another  interesting 
fact  of  our  friendship:  when  my  son 
was  born,  Vera  gave  him  a  sweater  which 
he  will  be  ready  to  wear  when  he's  about 
a  year  old.  It  is  Tyrolean  with  patch 
pockets  of  heart-shaped  red  felt — oofully 
"what  the  smart  yearling  will  wear." 
Also,  when  we  finished  "Carnival  in 
Costa  Rica"  I  gave  Vera-Ellen  a  gold 
key  with  a  heart-shaped  head.  Each  of 
us  has  made  a  hobby  of  collecting  heart- 
shaped  objects  since  we  were  children. 
I  started  my  collection  when  my  mother 
brought  me  a  necklace  made  up  of  heart- 
shaped  stones  from  Paris.  We  were  told 
that  this  quaint  conceit  had  once  be- 
longed to  the  crown  jewels  of  Poland. 

Vera  started  to  collect  hearts  after  her 
best  beau  in  first  grade  gave  her  a  heart- 
shaped  locket  for  Valentine's  Day.  She 
manages  nowadays  to  wear  heart-shaped 
buckles  on  most  of  her  shoes,  and  you'll 
never  catch  her  sans  some  garment  on 
which  there  are  appliqued  hearts.  Her 
gloves,  dresses,  coats,  jackets,  and  bobby- 
sox  are  usually  embroidered  in  heart 
motif,  and  her  rings,  earrings,  bracelets, 
and  even  hair  combs  consist  of  the  same 
design.  Naturally  she  doesn't  wear  them 
all  at  once. 

I  thought  she  was  carrying  it  a  bit  far 
when  she  brought  home-made  fudge  to 
the  set  in  heart-shaped  tins.  Not  that  I 
objected  to  the  shape  the  candy  was  in, 
but  the  shape  threatening  me  if  I  let  my- 
self eat  as  much  of  the  candy  as  I 
wanted.  When  Vera  puts  together  a 
batch  of  fudge,  the  angels  drool. 

During  the  war,  Vera-Ellen  carried  on 
a  lively  correspondence  with  literally 
thousands  of  servicemen.  She  did  a  good 
many  camp  shows,  and  during  the  social 
hour  afterward  she  usually  met  a  few 
gross  of  G.I.s  who  admitted  that  they 
weren't  answering  mail  call  as  often  as 
morale  demanded.  V-E  conscientiously 
look  their  names  and  addresses  while 
asking  questions  about  their  home  towns 
and  general  background. 

This  activity  explained  her  interest  in 


newspapers.  I  used  to  watch  her  scan- 
ning papers  on  the  set.  When  she  came 
across  a  small  article  about  some  teacher, 
formerly  of  Podunk  Union  High  School, 
having  won  the  Air  Medal,  she  cut  it  out 
and  placed  it  in  her  script,  saying,  "I 
correspond  with  a  boy  who  used  to  be  a 
student;  at  P.U.H.S.  The  next  time  I 
write,  I'll  enclose  this  clipping.  He'll  get 
a  bang  out  of  it."  You  can  imagine  how 
dull  her  scissors  were  after  clipping  col- 
umns for  four  years. 

Armed  with  this  knowledge  about  my 
marathon  letter-writing  friend,  I  was  not 
surprised  one  afternoon  when  she  showed 
me  a  snapshot  she  had  just  received.  It 
showed  a  motherly  woman  standing  be- 
side a  strapping  man  in  uniform,  and 
both  were  standing  beside  a  huge  flower 
bed  laid  out  in  the  letters  "V-E."  On 
the  back  of  the  picture  was  this  message: 
"Our  neighbors  ask  us  if  the  letters  stand 
for  'Victory-Europe,'  but  we  explain  that, 
to  us,  V-E  means  Vera-Ellen,  the  girl 
who  was  so  faithful  in  keeping  hundreds 
of  boys,  including  my  own  son,  informed 
about  events  in  this  country  while  they 
were  overseas." 

When  V-E  has  some  spare  time  from 
picture-making,  letter-writing,  study, 
practice,  church  work  (she  sings  in  the 
choir  at  the  Lutheran  Church  to  which 
she  belongs) ,  and  doubtless  ten  or  fifteen 
other  pursuits  about  which  I  haven't  yet 
heard,  she  pores  over  maps.  She  obvious- 
ly has  an  inclination  to  go  somewhere  in 
order  to  accumulate  a  few  more  first- 
hand facts. 

Recently,  V-E  and  her  mother  decided 
to  take  a  brief  trailer  trip.  They  can- 
vassed dealers,  but  found  that  it  would 
be  easier  to  lay  hold  of  a  Sherman  Tank 
than  a  trailer.  Giving  up  the  notion 
gracefully,  they  set  out  in  their  jam- 
packed  sedan.  When  they  drove  through 
the  Northern  California  town  of  San 
Jose,  Vera  remembered  that  she  had  a 


fan  living  there.  This  fan  had  written 
a  letter  each  week  since  the  release  of 
V-E's  first  picture,  "Wonder  Man."  After 
consulting  the  directory,  Vera  telephoned, 
but  learned  that  her  friend  had  married 
and  established  a  home  of  her  own.  Un- 
daunted, Miss  Persistent  traced  the  fan, 
who  wouldn't  quite  believe  that  the  call- 
er was  the  Vera-Ellen  from  Hollywood. 
It  ended  with  Vera  and  her  mother  hav- 
ing dinner  with  the  fan  and  her  family. 
Incidentally,  the  fan  is  a  Nisei  (second 
generation  Japanese  girl — thoroughly 
American.) 

One  interesting  thing  about  the  world 
in  which  we  live  is  that  no  matter  how 
much  adulation  a  person  gets,  there  is 
always  a  barb  on  the  wire  somewhere. 
No  matter  how  smooth  your  scrambled 
eggs,  you  usually  bite  into  a  fragment  of 
shell.  In  Vera's  case,  one  of  her  critics 
is  her  own  grandmother,  Mrs.  Mary 
Rohe,  who  lives  in  Minnesota.  Mrs. 
Rohe  has  never  seen  a  film  because  she 
considers  motion  pictures  wicked.  She 
caught  sight  of  V-E's  newspaper  and 
magazine  pictures  and  wrote  a  scandal- 
ized letter  to  California,  roundly  disap- 
proving of  the  brief  dancing  costumes 
necessary  for  execution  of  many  tap  rou- 
tines. In  comparison  with  a  bathing  suit, 
most  of  Vera's  costumes  seem  sweetly 
Victorian. 

Now,  however,  Mrs.  Rohe  plans  to  see 
"Carnival  in  Costa  Rica"  because  V-E 
dances  in  a  long,  tier-skirted  wedding 
dress.  Very  proper,  very  pretty  and,  con- 
fidentially, I  thought  it  more  provocative 
than  the  traditional  short  ballet  skirt. 

After  having  seen  "Carnival"  I  think 
Mrs.  Rohe  will  join  me  in  saying  that 
there  are  few  girls  in  the  world  who  can 
equal  Vera-Ellen  in  talent,  intellect,  and 
downright  sweetness  of  character.  I'm 
tremendously  proud  to  be  one  of  her 
uncountable  friends. 
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This  Is  What  I  Believe 

Continued  from  page  31 

Immortality:  I  have  no  strong  convic- 
tions on  the  subject  of  personal  survival. 
I  leave  the  matter  to  the  gods  or  fate  or 
whatever  force  is  in  charge  of  the  uni- 
verse. I  believe  that  if  you  live  honestly 
according  to  your  own  principles,  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  immortality  need  not  trouble 
you. 

Religion:  I  think  religion  is  a  comfort- 
ing philosophy  to  people  who  need  com- 
fort and  spiritual  warmth  because  of  the 
meagerness  of  their  lives.  Personally,  I 
believe  in  the  religious  spirit,  by  which  I 
mean  living  according  to  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. I  do  not  think  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  attach  your  religion  to  a  formu- 
lated religious  philosophy  with  the  for- 
mulae, rituals  and  the  set  of  beliefs  that 
go  with  it.  I  respect  the  belief  of  those 
people  who  find  a  rigid  religious  formula 
necessary  for  their  happiness. 

My  own  religion  has  to  do  with  people 
rather  than  with  God.  Don't  misunder- 
stand me.  I  am  not  arguing  against  the 
existence  of  a  deity;  I  am  merely  saying 
that  in  order  to  live  according  to  decent 
principles  it  isn't  necessary  to  speculate 
as  to  whether  there  is  or  isn't  a  God.  For 
all  I  know,  the  Bible  may  contain  the 
literal  truth,  word  for  word.  I  have  no 
argument  against  this  belief  nor  do  I 
ridicule  the  people  who  believe  this  with 
all  their  hearts.  But  I  don't  feel  the 
necessity  of  believing  it  myself. 

My  religion  is  a  strong  belief  in  people. 
I  believe  in  the  goodness  of  people  and  in 
the  joy  of  living.  I  believe  that  people 
are  born  potentially  good,  and  that  most 
evil  is  brought  about  by  environment,  by 
poverty,  social  barriers  and  suppression, 
resulting  in  twisted,  criminal  minds. 

I  believe  in  an  eventual  ideal  world 
where  all  the  things  men  have  hoped  for 
will  be  brought  about — and  I  hope  that 
this  heaven  will  take  place  on  earth.  I  do 
not  know  whether  there  is  an  after-life  or 
not,  but  we  all  know  that  there  is  a  life 
to  be  lived  on  this  earth,  and  I  think  we 


should  all  live  with  the  potentiality  of  an 
ideal  world  on  earth  in  mind.  The  strug- 
gle of  the  human  race  for  a  better  world 
is  my  religion.  I  hope  that  some  day 
there  will  be  an  end  to  war,  fear,  hate, 
poverty  and  prejudice. 

I  think  that  the  struggle  of  human  be- 
ings for  a  better  world  on  earth  covers 
the  important  points  in  life  in  a  more 
realistic  fashion  than  the  ritual  of  any 
church. 

Education:  I  believe  in  progressive  ed- 
ucation because  I  believe  that  it  is  the 
kind  of  teaching  that  gives  a  person  the 
chance  to  develop  his  own  individual  tal- 
ents and  abilities.  One  tragedy  of  mod- 
ern life  is  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  un- 
developed talent,  energy  and  imagina- 
tion. True,  lots  of  people  fight  their  way 
up  from  the  gutter,  but  lots  never  get 
their  heads  above  water.  There  are  many 
who  could  have  developed  mentally  and 
lived  better  lives  if  they  had  had  more 
opportunities. 

I  think  that  progressive  education  may 
help  to  avert  some  of  these  tragedies,  by 
not  treating  all  children  as  one  child  and 
by  finding  each  person's  individual  bent. 
Maybe  one  boy  has  a  mechanical  mind 
and  it  frustrates  him  to  study  literature, 
music  and  painting  to  the  neglect  of  his 
real  talent.  This  is  an  age  of  specializa- 
tion, and  I  think  the  truly  progressive 
school  can  do  a  fine  job  of  finding  out 
what  a  girl  or  boy's  special  talents  are. 
If  a  boy  is  given  the  chance  to  be  good 
at  something  and  his  mind  is  freed  in  one 
direction,  the  chances  are  it  will  become 


free  in  other  directions.  I  have  never  yet 
met  a  mechanical  engineer  whose  knowl- 
edge was  limited  just  to  pistons.  Once  a 
boy  has  discovered  his  real  talents,  he 
can  overcome  the  sense  of  frustration 
which  grips  those  who  are  taught  only 
the  things  they  don't  like. 

Many  criticisms  have  been  made  of 
progressive  schools  and  their  supposed 
neglect  of  the  three  R's.  But  those  criti- 
cisms usually  apply  only  to  schools  which 
are  called  progressive,  not  to  schools 
which  are  truly  progressive.  In  a  truly 
progressive  school  a  boy  would  learn 
whatever  he  needed  in  order  to  face  life 
satisfactorily.  Some  of  the  best  educators 
say  that  education  is  not  merely  learning 
to  adjust  yourself  to  life  or  learning  to 
live;  it  is  adjusting  yourself;  it  is  living. 

War  and  Peace:  I  don't  think  that 
World  War  II  is  the  last  war,  but  it 
could  be.  We're  in  a  period  now  where  we 
could  make  it  the  last  war — and  by  we  I 
mean  everyone.  The  weight  of  public 
opinion,  if  it  was  strong  enough,  could 
force  the  leaders  of  all  countries  into  a 
policy  of  share  and  share  alike  with  the 
world's  goods. 

I  believe  in  the  ideas  and  ideals  stated 
by  the  late  Wendell  Willkie  in  his  book, 
"One  World."  I  don't  believe  that  any 
nation  should  be  exploited — whether  that 
nation  is  Indonesia,  or  one  of  the  British 
colonies.  I  don't  believe  that  any  nation 
should  have  to  exist  on  a  bare  subsist- 
ence standard.  I  think  we  should  help 
all  nations — including  the  most  primitive 
people — to  raise  their  standard  of  living 
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isn't  come  by  accidentally,  Lamby 
...  You  achieve  it  only  by 
paying  close  attention  to  the 
little  details  of  grooming  .  .  . 
The  prettiest  hair-do,  for  instance, 
can  go  limp  around  the  edges  fast 
— if  you  don't  anchor  it  with 
Bob  Pins  that  have  a  Stronger  Grip. 
And  that  means  DeLong  Bob  Pins. 

Stronger  Grip 

Won't  Slip  Out 

They're  made  of  high-carbon  steel  so  they 
can't  slip  and  slide  and  they  keep  their 
snap^  and  shape  indefinitely. 


Quality  Manufacturers  for  Over  50  years 

BOB  PINS         HAIR  PINS        SAFETY  PINS 

SNAPS  PINS 
HOOKS  a  EYES  HOOK  ft  EYE  TAPES 

SANITARY  BELTS 


toward  the  one  we  enjoy.  This  may  re- 
quire industrialization  of  primitive  com- 
munities. 

I  believe  that  Europe  should  be  reor- 
ganized into  a  United  States  of  Europe, 
with  all  the  nations  of  Europe  getting  a 
fair  share  of  the  world's  goods.  If  this 
could  be  done,  then  one  of  the  basic 
causes  of  war  would  be  removed. 

Looking  at  the  nations  of  the  world 
today,  we  can't  shrug  our  shoulders  and 
say  it  doesn't  concern  us  if  some  of  them 
are  starving.  China,  for  instance,  is  in 
our  backyard.  We  can't  sit  by  and  let 
millions  of  Chinese  starve  any  more  than 
we  could  sit  by  individually  if  there  was 
a  starving  child  in  our  living  room  or 
backyard.  With  our  present  speedy 
methods  of  transportation,  the  whole 
world  is  in  our  backyard. 

World  War  II  could  be  the  last  war  if 
we  had  so  much  courage  and  faith  in  our 
ideals  that  we  were  willing  to  put  half 
the  energy  into  making  peace  that  we 
put  into  waging  war. 

The  Post-War  World:  We're  in  a  more 
critical  period  today  than  we  were  dur- 
ing the  war.  All  of  us  had  one  objec- 
tive then,  to  win  the  war,  but  today  our 
objectives  are  diversified,  which  makes 
our  problems  even  more  complicated. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  great  ani- 
mosity between  the  Russian  system  of 
government  and  our  own.  No  system  of 
government  in  the  world  is  perfect — not 
even  ours.  But  wiser  men  than  I  have 
said  that  our  system  could  be  wonderful 
for  everyone  with  the  extremes  cut  off.  I 
think  it  is  all  right  for  some  people  to 
.eat  cake  if  everyone  has  bread.  But 
something  should  be  done  to  provide  jobs 
and  bread  for  all.  I  believe  that  no  one 
should  be  allowed  to  starve,  but  I  also 
believe  in  incentive,  competition  and  re- 
ward. A  certain  amount  of  socialization 
might  help  provide  jobs  for  all  who  want 
work:  a  certain  amount  of  competition 
would  provide  cake  for  those  who  worked 
harder  than  the  rest  or  had  more  on  the 
ball. 

As  for  our  future  hopes  of  peace,  since 
we  can't  be  positive  that  everyone  is 
ready  to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to 
achieve  permanent  peace,  we  ought  at 
least  to  agree  to  the  outlawing  of  such 
weapons  as  the  atomic  bomb. 

Work  and  Success:  To  achieve  success, 
you  generally  need  a  combination  of  luck 
and  hard  work.  However,  you  can  count 
on  only  one  of  these  two  factors — hard 
work — since  luck  is  capricious  and  uncer- 
tain. Hard  work  in  turn  often  brings 
good  luck.  In  a  ball  game  this  is  called 
making  your  own  breaks. 

Love  and  Marriage:  I  thought  Screen- 
land  would  get  round  to  these  subjects 
eventually!  I  had  a  feeling  that  my  views 
on  love  and  romance  would  be  a  neces- 
sary sugar  coating  in  order  to  get  people  ■ 
to  swallow  what  I  think  of  the  atomic 
bomb! 

I  believe  that  love  at  first  sight  can 
happen,  but  that  it  usually  happens  to 
people  in  their  teens  or  those  who've  just 
reached  twenty.  When  Greta  and  I  first 
met  each  other,  there  was  certainly  a 
strong  attraction,  but  not  love  at  first 
sight.  It  took  me  several  weeks  before  I. 
admitted  to  myself  and  to  Greta  that  I 


was  very  much  in  love.  But  if  I  had 
been  nineteen  when  I  met  Greta,  it  would 
probably  have  been  love  at  first  sight. 

People  sometimes  express  surprise  be- 
cause we've  continued  to  be  happy,  in 
spite  of  the  supposed  bad  effect  of  Holly- 
wood on  marriages.  I  think  the  argument 
that  Hollywood  marriages  are  less  apt  to 
endure  than  marriages  in  other  towns  or 
cities  is  all  wrong,  and  that  if  you  were 
to  look  up  the  figures  for  any  country 
club  set  in  any  town  in  America,  you'd 
find  that  the  percentage  of  divorces  and 
secret  rendezvous  is  no  greater  for  Hol- 
lywood. In  fact,  I've  been  in  towns  which 
were  far  removed  from  Hollywood  and 
just  as  unlike  the  cinema  city  in  every 
way  as  they  could  possibly  be,  but  the 
percentage  of  divorces  was  just  as  great. 

In  any  marriage,  regardless  of  whether 
it's  a  Hollywood  marriage  or  a  marriage 
in  Oshkosh,  I  think  it's  very  wise  not  to 
be  critical  of  your  mate's  small  faults  if 
the  big  things  are  fine.  Let  us  pretend, 
for  instance,  that  a  hypothetical  hus- 
band has  a  hypothetical  wife  with  many 
wonderful  qualities  but  the  one  little  but 
annoying  fault  of  chewing  celery  loudly. 
Every  time  they  sit  down  to  the  dinner 
table  and  she  starts  on  her  celery,  drums 
start  beating  in- his  head,  and  he  is  filled 
with  a  great  urge  to  tell  her  that  he 
wishes  she  wouldn't  make  so  much  noise. 
But  if  he's  a  wise  husband,  he'll  resist 
the  urge.  Every  time  he  starts  to  steam 
up,  he  should  try  to  remember  to  change 
the  subject  or  to  kid  about  it.  For  in- 
stance, he  could  say,  laughingly,  as 
though  he  were  not  the  least  bit  annoyed, 
"Darling,  you  sound  exactly  like  a 
sheep,"  or  better,  "Sweetheart,  you 
sound  just  like  a  cute  little  Iamb."  Then 
she  surely  won't  take  offense.  Of  course, 
she.  may  not  stop  chewing  her  celery 
loudly,  but  isn't  marriage  entirely  a  mat- 
ter of  give  and  take — and  in  the  case  of 
our  hypothetical  husband,  that's  just 
one  of  the  things  he  should  gladly  take 
in  the  interests  of  harmony.  The  chances 
are  that  the  hypothetical  husband  also 
has  some  small  but  annoying  faults,  and 
that  he  would  be  very  unhappy  if  his 
wife  pointed  them  out  to  him. 

Happiness:  Happiness  is  not  achieved 
by  a  frontal  attack  upon  it,  by  thinking 
about  happiness  Or  striving  for  it.  I  think 
it's  mostly  the  result  of  enjoying  your 
work  and  having  some  love  and  affection 
in  your  life.  Love  plus  work,  I  believe, 
equals  happiness.  Strive  to  do  the  thing 
that  interests  you  a  great  deal — and  the 
chances  are  you'll  like  your  work. 

I  know  a  doctor  who  takes  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  his  work  and  gets  real  joy 
ont  of  it,  because,  going  against  the  ad- 
vice of  everyone  who  knew  his  back- 
ground, which  didn't  include  any  medical 
training,  he  started  to  study  medicine  at 
an  age  when  most  physicians  have  al- 
ready had  several  years  of  practice. 
Every  bit  of  advice  he  received  was 
negative;  every  obstacle  was  put  in  his 
path.  But  he  persisted  in  studying  the 
subject  he  wanted  to  study,  and  emerged 
a  very  successful  specialist.  He  gets  just 
as  much  happiness  out  of  making  the 
right  diagnosis  as  I  get  out  of  playing  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  a  role  such  as  the 
part  I  had  in  "Duel  in  the  Sun"  or  in 
"The  Paradine  Case." 
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There  are  people,  I  know,  who  believe 
that  a  great  deal  of  play  will  make  up 
for  a  lack  of  other  things  in  their  lives, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  long  run 
they're  apt  to  be  really  unhappy,  for  a 
lot  of  play  won't  make  up  for  a  lack  of 
adjustment  to  the  basic  things.  Thus,  if 
you  knew  what  was  going  on  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  most  playboys,  you 
would  find  that  they  are  basically  an 
unhappy  lot. 

You  can't  really  enjoy  a  vacation  or 
an  evening  off  if  you  haven't  been  happy 
at  the  basic  things:  your  work  and  your 
romantic  life.  But  if  you  do  work  you 
love  and  there  is  love  and  affection  in 
your  life,  then  you'll  get  great  pleasure 
out  of  recreation. 

Friendship:  Like  most  people,  I  have  a 
few  good  friends  and  many  casual  friends 
and  acquaintances.  I  don't  really  know 
of  anyone  with  a  whole  lot  of  good 
friends,  because  true  friendship  means 
giving  yourself  unreservedly  toward 
those  who  are  your  friends,  and  you  can't 
really  give  yourself  to  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple. There  just  aren't  that  many  hours 
in  the  day!  You  must  give  everything 
you've  got  to  those  you  really  like,  for 
the  true  pleasure  of  friendship  lies  in 
giving  yourself  to  others. 

To  sum  up,  this  is  what  I  believe:  I 
believe  in  fighting  for  what  you  want, 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  others.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  struggle  of  human  beings  for 
a  better  world  on  earth,  and  I  think  each 
of  us  should  live  our  lives  in  such  a  way 
as  to  contribute  to  the  possibility  of  a 
better  world  dawning  eventually  for 
everyone.  I  think  nation,  too,  should  be 
conducted  and  governed  in  such  a  way 
that  eventually  the  late  Wendell  Will- 
kie's  dream  of  "One  World"  may  come 
true. 

I  believe  in  a  competitive  system  of 
industry,  but  in  one  sufficiently  socialized 
so  that  no  one  starves.  I  also  believe 
that  the  greatest  rewards  should  go  to 
those  who  contribute  most.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  one-tenth  or  any  part  of  the 
nation  should  be  ill-housed,  ill-clothed  or 
ill-fed,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  na- 
tion can  progress  through  exploiting  oth- 
er nations. 

We  have  come  to  the  point  where  we 
must  either  visualize  one  world  in  the 
future  or  no  world.  There  is  no  longer 
such  a  thing  as  isolationism — not  when  a 
plane  can  wing  its  way  from  the  most  re- 
mote corner  of  the  world  to  our  country 
in  an  incredible  length  of  time.  Every 
country  is  in  our  backyard  and  we  are  in 
everyone's  backyard,  too.  We  are  all 
neighbors  now. 

The  discovery  of  atomic  energy  may 
make  us  neighbors  who  are  bent  on  de- 
stroying each  other,  or  it  may  make  us 
neighbors  who  want  to  share  the  world's 
riches  with  each  other.  The  weight  of 
public  opinion  will  in  the  end  decide 
which  way  atomic  energy  and  every  oth- 
er great  discovery  of  the  age  is  to  be 
used. 

Like  so  many  Americans,  I  hope  we 
will  choose  the  wise,  constructive  way  to 
use  the  breathless  discoveries  of  the 
twentieth  century,  and  thus  contribute 
our  share  to  bringing  about  that  beauti- 
ful Utopia  which  men  have  dreamed 
about  for  centuries. 


We  were  out  of  tune . 

Tirades . . .  bickering . . .  like  jangled 
notes  ruining  the  harmony  of  our 
marriage— and  I  never  dreaming  it 
was  my  fault!  Oh,  I  understood 
about  feminine  hygiene— I  thought. 
But,  carelessly,  I'd  depended  on  just 


occasional  care.  "That's  why  many 
marriages  fail,"  my  doctor  said,  put- 
ting me  wise.  "Never  trust  to  inade- 
quate feminine  hygiene,"  he  told  me 
—then  advised  using  "Lysol"  brand 
disinfectant  for  douching— always. 


But . .  .  it's  sweet  harmony  now' 


The  song  is  back  in  my  heart!  I  feel 
myself  loved  and  cherished  again . . . 
happy!  Yes,  our  discord  has  van- 
ished since  I  took  my  doctor's  ad- 
vice about  feminine  hygiene  .  .  . 
always  use  "Lysol"  for  douching. 


"Lysol"  is  far  more  effective  than 
salt,  soda  or  other  homemade  solu- 
tions. "A  proved  germ-killer,"  my 
doctor  said  "—that  cleanses  thor- 
oughly, yet  so  gently!"  "Lysol"  is  so 
easy  to  use  and  so  economical ! 


More  women  use  "LYSOL"  for  Feminine  Hygiene  than  any 
other  germicide  .  .  .  for  6  reasons 


Reason  No.  6:  HIGHLY  ECONOMICAL 
.  .  .  "Lysol"  is  wonderfully  economical 
in  solution  because  it's  so  highly  con- 
centrated.  Follow  simple,  easy  direc- 


tions for  using  this  powerful  yet 
gentle  germicide. 
Note:  Douche  thoroughly  with  cor- 
rect "Lysol"  solution  .  .  .  always! 
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Palsy-Walsy?  Nof  In  Hollywood! 

Continued  from  page  35 


No  matter  what  the  occas- 
ion, there  s  a  cleverly  styled 
AlcKay  undie  to  pamper  your 
figure  .  .  .  without  bulging  .  .  . 
without  binding. 

Each  is  fashioned  of  fine,  rins- 
ahle  rayon  .  .  .  each  is  priced 
to  accommodate  the  most 
modest  hudget.  \\fear  them  .  .  . 
compare  them. 

Featured  by  S.  S.  Kresge  & 
Co.,  S.  H.  Kress  Co.,  and 
Sears  Roebuck  Co. 

Next  time,  say  "McKay  L  ingerie 

Empire  State  Bldg.       New  York 


had  only  a  little  while  with  Bronwyn. 
But  she  makes  up  for  that  by  being  with 
her  constantly  between  pictures. 

Bronwyn  entertained  us  with  her 
lengthy  vocabulary  of  "car"  and  "Daddy" 
and  a  few  other  choice  words,  flirted  a 
little  with  her  enchanting  smile,  and  then 
Maureen  renewed  our  discussion. 

"In  a  way,  it's  strange  that  there  aren't 
more  star  friendships,"  she  continued 
"After  all,  we're  in  the  same  business 
we're  supposed  to  have  the  same  inter- 
ests. We  should  have  sympathy  for  each 
other's  work.  We  have  the  same  hours, 
dress  the  same,  eat  the  same,  and  we're 
always  able  to  understand  why  another 
star  is  late  for  our  dinner  party  and  why 
appointments  must  often  be.  broken  at 
the  last  minute  due  to  the  pressure  of 
this  business.  We  are  something  like  peo- 
ple who  work  in  a  factory.  We  eat  lunch 
together,  we  shop-talk  on  sets,  we're 
entirely  palsy-walsy  during  the  working 
day.  But  once  the  studio  doors  close  be- 
hind us,  we  somehow  go  our  separate 
ways. 

'It's  in  those  after-work  hours  that  we 
like  to  be  with  the  people  who  really 
mean  a  lot  to  us.  We  have  so  little  time 
before  the  next  day  begins  that  we  don't 
want  to  waste  it.  As  a  result,  we  become 
choosey-  about  friends.  Perhaps  this 
shortage  of  time  is  one  reason  why  stars 
can't  be  successful  chums.  Supposing,  for 
instance,  I  was  working  on  a  picture  and 
had  an  early  call  the  next  morning.  An 
actress  with  whom  I  am  friendly  might 
ask  me  to  a  party.  I'd  be  unable  to  go 
because  I  would  have  to  retire  early.  Be- 
ing stars — and  being  busy — we  just  don't 
see  each  other  often  and  therefore  don't 
have  the  time  to  cultivate  friendships. 
We  have  to  have  friends  whose  time  can 
be  adjusted  to  ours. 

"But  that's  only  one  reason,  and  a 
minor  one,  for  the  lack  of  outstanding 
star  friendships.  Competition  among 
players  definitely  works  against  close  per- 
sonal associations.  To  cite  one  detail, 
when  actresses  go  out  to  a  big  affair,  they 
subconsciously  feel  they  must  dress  to  the 
hilt — so  they'll  look  as  well  as,  if  not 
better  than,  some  other  actress  at  the 
party.  A  good  many  feelings  have  been 
injured  when  one  star  wears  the  same 
gown  as  another  star  at  a  swank  soiree. 
Not  to  mention  the  catastrophe  that  oc- 
curs if  both  wear  the  same  'exclusive' 
millinery  creation!  After  all,  we're  normal, 
and  normal  people  are  competitive. 

"Competition  is  especially  strong  be- 
tween us  when  it  comes  to  career.  I  didn't 
realize  this  until  one  time  when  an 
actress,  whom  I  had  thought  was  a  friend, 
proved  otherwise.  I  had  been  given  a 
part  she  wanted.  She  was  so  furious  that 
she  went  about  town  making  rather  slur- 
ring remarks  about  me.  To  this  day,  she 
doesn't  realize  that  her  tales  came  back 
to  me.  Even  when  I  see  her  now,  I  give 
no  hint  that  I  have  learned  how  false  is 
her  alleged  friendly  feeling  for  me." 

Maureen's  story  reminded  me  of  the 
case  of  another  so-called  friendship  in 
town.  On  a  certain  day.  one  actor  hap- 


pened to  mention  to  his  "bosom"  pal  how 
anxious  he  was  for  a  part  that  was  com- 
ing up.  The  so-called  friend  listened  at- 
tentively, pumped  for  information,  and 
then  went  to  the  producer  that  same  day 
and  talked  himself  into  the  role. 

"It  all  comes  down  to  professional 
jealousy,  and  in  jealousy  there  is  no 
trust,"  Maureen  stated  firmly.  "Without 
trust,  there  can  be  no  real  friendship. 
Stars  aren't  jealous  or  envious  of  each 
other's  homes  or  babies.  But  they  do  feel 
differently  about  career.  I  know,  for  I'm 
guilty  of  jealousy  in  that  way.  I  know 
how  it  feels  to  lose  a  part  to  someone 
else.  And  I  know  how  human  it  is  to 
think  unkindly  of  the  person  who  won 
out.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  realize  that's 
one  of-  the  tricks  of  the  trade.  And  noth- 
ing can  be  done  about  it. 

"If  you'll  note,  the  few  star  friendships 
are  among  those  people  who  are  not  wor- 
ried about  competition.  A  dramatic  ac- 
tress wouldn't  worry  about  being  friendly 
with  a  comedienne  or  a  dancer — and  vice 
versa.  Perhaps  the  case  of  Jimmy  Stewart 
and  Henry  Fonda  is  an  exception.  They 
both  do  the  same  kinds  of  roles,  but  they 
have  come  up  together.  They've  had  the 
same  setbacks  and  the  same  tough  luck. 
They  got  the  breaks  about  the  same  time. 
They  remember  the  lean  days  too  well  to 
be  envious  of  the  other's  success. 

"There's  also  another  point.  Friends 
usually  go  to  one  another  for  advice.  For 
my  own  part,  I'm  a  little  different  in  that 
I've  never  been  one  to  give  advice  for 
the  simple  reason  that  I  don't  think  any- 
one; can  advise,  especially  on  personal 
matters.  Oh,  I'll  tell  someone  whether  or 
not  I  think  he  or  she  should  do  a  certain 
part,  but  I'll  never  tell  anyone  what  to  do 
about  such  things  as  marriage,  romance, 
or  anything  else  along  those  lines.  When 
you  give  advice,  you  automatically  have 
to  have  had  the  personal  experience  nec- 
essary to  give  honest  judgment.  But 
maybe  what  you  would  do  in  a  particular 
circumstance  is  not  what  someone  else 


Maureen  O'Hara  and  John  Payne,  at  work  on 
"Miracle  of  34th  Street,"  gets  a  cameraman's 
view  of  the  scene  which  she's  about  to  play. 
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would  do  since  he's  a  different  kind  of  a 
person.  It  would  require  a  psychoanalysis 
of  that  person  before  advice  could  really 
be  given. 

"In  Hollywood,  advice  is  for  sale  at  a 
dime  a  dozen.  But  few  stars  will  listen  to 
another  star's  opinions  because  most  of 
them  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
advice  given  is  sincere  and  with  no  ul- 
terior motives.  They  might  feel  that  a 
top  player  who  advised  against  doing  a 
role  might  be  wanting  the  part  himself. 
Or  that  if  advice  were  given  on  a  love  af- 
fair, it  would  only  be  because  of  a  desire 
to  know  more  about  the  personal  secrets 
of  the  person.  And  such  information 
could  provide  good  gossip.  It's  been  done 
before,  you  know. 

'Gossip  is  a  definite  reason  for  few  star 
friendships.  Like  people  anywhere  else, 
some  Hollywoodians  are  glad  for  juicy 
tidbits  and  rumors.  Several  friendships 
have  been  ruined  because  of  gossip.  And, 
of  course,  such  gossip  hits  the  press  which 
doesn't  help  the  situation  much.  The  will- 
ingness to  believe  such  rumors  always 
dates  back  to  the  inevitable  fear  of  com- 
petition. 

"Friendship  also  demands  frankness  at 
times.  But  stars  cannot  be  frank  with 
each  other — for  long.  For  example,  if  one 
star  criticized  another's  performance,  the 
papers  would  get  the  news  sooner  or  later 
and  would  spread  it  from  coast  to  coast. 
Naturally  the  star  who  was  criticized 
isn't  going  to  spread  out  any  red  carpet 
for  the  actor  or  actress  who  had  dared 
to  voice  an  opinion.  Yet  stars  are  like 
anyone  else.  They  are  inherently  critical. 
But,  unlike  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  they  do 
not  dare  to  voice  such  criticism. 

"It's  particularly  hard  to  form  friend- 
ships between  an  up-and-coming  starlet 
and  a  star.  All  the  odds  in  the  book  are 
against  them.  Too  often  the  established 
'name'  feels  that  the  fleldghng  is  being 
cozy  only  because  she  wants  to  ride  up 
the  ladder  on  the  star's  reputation.  The 
feeling  that  they  are  being  used  for  per- 
sonal gains  almost  always  causes  top 
stars  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  overtures 
to  friendship  from  comparative  un- 
knowns. Yet  I've  never  worried  about 
this  to  any  great  extent.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  of  my  favorite  people  in  town 
is  Nancy  Guild,  a  nineteen-year-old  star- 
let. There  was  never  a  sweeter  person 
than  Nancy  and  I  know  her  feelings 
toward  me  aren't  based  on  the  fact  that 
I'm  in  the  upper  brackets  on  the  income 
taxes  and  she  isn't — as  yet. 

"In  the  long  run  you'll  find  that  most 
Hollywood  friendships  are  social  friend- 
ships. And  they  are  to  be  found  not 
among  the  stars. 

"All  these  things  I've  mentioned  make 
us  leery  of  people  until  we  know  them 
very  well.  We,  as  a  result,  form  associa- 
tions with  those  whom  we  know  are  in- 
terested in  us  only  because  of  what  we 
are  and  not  who  we  are  or  what  we  have. 
Maybe  we're  all  too  suspicious.  Maybe 
we're  afraid  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of 
others  enough.  But  we  all  feel  that 
friendship  is  too  rare  and  too  wonderful 
a  thing  to  experiment  with.  We  need  it 
too  much  to  throw  it  away  lightly,  or  to 
play  with  it  casually. 

"In  that  respect,  we're  very  much  like 
the  rest  of  you — don't  you  think?" 
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NOW,  millions  of  women  can  have  softer, 
more  radiant  and  glamorous  hair  that's 
also  easy  to  manage — thanks  to  a  remark- 
able cream  shampoo  discovery  —  Lustre- 
Creme  Shampoo  by  Kay  Daumit! 

Lustre-Creme  Shampoo  was  created  by 
the  genius  of  Kay  Daumit.  Out  of  her 
wealth  of  cosmetic  lore,  she  combined  rich 
lanolin  with  special  secret  ingredients  in  an 
almost-magic  new  formula.  Once  you  try 
Lustre-Creme  Shampoo  you'll  find  its  abun- 
dant, pleasant  lather  offers  these  advan- 
tages— compared  to  soap  and  liquid  soap 
shampoos  you've  used  before. 
1.  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo  leaves  hair  glow- 
ing soft  and  brilliant,  as  though  it  had  been 
given  lots  of  good  brushing.  2.  Not  drying. 
3.  Leaves  no  dulling  soap  film.  4.  Your 
hair  is  easier  to  manage,  easier  to  arrange 
and  keep  in  place.  5.  No  vinegar  or  lemon 
rinse.  6.  Works  just  as  well  in  hard  water. 
.  So,  no  matter  how  you've  been  shampoo- 


ing, you  owe  it  to  your  hair  to  try  Lustre- 
Creme  Shampoo.  See  how  soft,  how  natu- 
rally lovely,  how  brilliantly-alive  and  well- 
behaved  your  hair  can  be.  Simple  and  easy 
to  use.  Economical — a  little  does  so  much. 
Ask  for  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo  at  cosmetic 
counters  in  department  and  drug  stores. 

KAY    DAUMIT,  INC. 

(Successor) 
540  North  Michigan  Avenue  •  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Cinderella,  1947 


Yodora  checks 
perspiration  odor 
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Way 


It's  Newl  Made  with  a  face  cream  base. 

It's  Gentler!  Yodora  is  actually  sooth- 
ing to  normal  skins. 

It's  Effectlvel  Gives  lasting  protection. 

Won't  Rot  or  Fade  Fabrics.  Better  Fabrics 
Testing  Bureau  says  so. 

No  Irritating  Salts.  Can  use  right  after 
under-arm  shaving. 

Stays  Soft  and  Creamy.  Never  gets  grainy 
in  jar. 

Economical.  Tubes  or  jars,  100,  300,  600 

You'll  adore  Yodora!  Try  it  today! 


A*  Guaranteed  by  ^ 
.Good  Housekeeping  < 


McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Temporary  reliel  not  enoujlr-you  want  freedom 

Only  by  KILLING  THE  HAIR  ROOT  can  you 
be  sure  your  unwanted  hair  has  gone  FOR. 
EVER.  The  Mahler  Method-used  success- 
fully all  over  the  world  for  over  fifty  years 
—positively  enables  you  to  do  this  In  the 
KiYa?5L  of  ?'our  home-  11  brings  relief  and 
social  happiness  long  denied  you.  .  .  .  Send 
f.'L'"  s'arnPa  TODAY  for  illustrated  booklet, 
"New  Charm  for  Madame." 

MAHLER'S  Inc..  Dept.  287F.  E.  Providence,  R.  I. 
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town.  As  a  kid,  however,  her  natural 
rhythm  and  ability  led  her  to  three  years 
of  glory  as  a  majorette  for  the  "Sciots" 
Band,  the  "Sciots"  being  an  organization 
within  the  Masonic  Order.  From  the  age 
of  eight  until  she  was  almost  eleven, 
Janet  knocked  'em  dead  as  one  of  the 
first  children  who  dressed  up  in  spangles 
and  a  tall  hat  with  plumes  and  twirled 
a  baton.  She  and  a  boy  her  size  led 
parades  not  only  in  Stockton  but  in  San 
Jose  and  the  state  capital,  Sacramento, 
sometimes  tramping  ecstatically  as  far 
as  five  miles.  And  once  she  twirled  her 
silver  stick  so  vehemently  that  her  fin- 
gers were  bleeding  when  the  festivities 
were  over. 

That  was  about  the  only  unusual  thing 
Janet  ever  did.  For  the  rest,  she  was  so 
much  a  part  of  her  time  and  her  envi- 
ronment that  you've  heard  her  story  a 
thousand  miles.  She  was  a  little  brighter 
than  most  girls,  I  must  admit,  for  she 
graduated  from  high  school  when  she  was 
fifteen  and  entered  college  a  month  after 
her  sixteenth  birthday  the  following 
July.  Otherwise,  she  was — and  is — sim- 
ply a  nice  gal  from  a  small  town. 

By  the  time  she  joined  The  College 
of  the  Pacific  in  September  of  1943,  there 
was  a  war  on,  as  you  may  have  heard, 
and  the  school  had  a  Navy  V-12  training 
outfit.  To  this  course,  after  fourteen 
months  in  the  Pacific  with  the  Fleet, 
came  one  Stanley  Reames,  originally  of 
Kansas  City.  He  was,  and  remains,  a 
big  guy,  dark-haired,  dark-eyed,  with  an 
air  of  humor  and  breeding  about  him. 
He,  too,  was  interested  in  music,  and 
started  a  band  the  minute  he  hit  Stock- 
ton. Somebody  told  him  about  a  gal 
named  Jeanette  Morrison  who  could  sing 
pretty  well  and  he  called  her  up.  She 
auditioned  for  him  and  agreed  that  her 
lyric  soprano  wasn't  exactly  in  the  jive 
groove,  but  that  didn't  stop  Stan  from 
noticing  that  her  blonde  hair  was  nat- 
urally curly,  and  that  her  blue  eyes  were 
set  wide  apart,  and  that  she  had. the 
kind  of  figure  which  could  even  show  off 
a  pair  of  pedal-pushers. 

That  did  it.  They  had  their  first  date 
August  6,  1944.  They  announced  their 
engagement — with  the  permission  of 
Stan's  commanding  officer — June  6,  1945. 
And  then,  since  the  war  was  over  before 
they  had  expected  it  to  be,  they  were 
married  October  6,  1945,  after  two 
months  of  complete  madhouse  for  Janet. 

"Mother  wanted  us  to  have  a  largish 
wedding,"  she  says,  "and  I  wanted  it, 
and  Stan — well,  he  went  along  with  it. 
And  in  two  months  we  had  to  do  every- 
thing, from  getting  a  wedding  dress  and 
other  clothes  to  having  invitations 
printed  and  finding  non-existent  sheets 
and  pillowcases  so  I'd  feel  like  a  bride." 

After  this  was  finally  accomplished, 
Janet's  mother  and  father  announced 
happily  that  they  were  going  on  their 
first  vacation  in  fifteen  years  and  would 
therefore  donate  their  five-room  duplex 
to  the  newly-weds.  As  both  kids  were 
going  to  college  at  the  time,  that  was 
dandy.  It  both  solved  the  problem  of 
where  they  were  going  to  live  and  an- 
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swered  the  question  of  what  they  would 
live  on.  For,  disregarding  convention, 
Janet  immediately  opened  her  doors  to 
two  "roomers."  They  were  boys  going 
to  school,  too,  and  their  advent  plunged 
her  into  a  round  of  classes,  cleaning, 
laundry,  and  cooking  which  would  have 
murdered  a  lesser  woman. 

Stan  was  meanwhile  still  interested  in 
his  band,  and  thought  that  Hollywood 
was  perhaps  the  place  where  it  could 
get  an  agent  and  some  bookings.  So, 
after  much  discussion,  he  and  Janet  and 
the  boys  finally  took  a  train  to  The 
Promised  Land  in  June  of  1946. 

The  land  didn't  live  up  to  its  title. 
Stan  was  soon  told  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  there  was  no  place  for  a  new  band 
without  a  "name."  Period.  And  gloom 
had  just  settled  like  a  blanket  when  a 
man  wanted  Janet  on  the  telephone.  Be- 
cause of  this  call,  neither  Janet  nor  Stan 
went  back  to  Stockton,  as  they  had  in- 
tended to,  and  she  is  now  making  moom 
pitchers  with  one  of  her  personal  idols, 
Van  Johnson. 

It  was  like  this:  Months  before,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Morrison  had  taken  their  vaca- 
tion at  a  ski  lodge  in  the  California 
mountains.  Mrs.  Morrison  had  never 
seen  snow,  strange  as  that  may  sound. 
And  they  liked  the  place  so  much  that 
they  decided  to  stay  on  and  work  there, 
Mrs.  Morrison  as  a  hostess  and  her  hus- 
band as  assistant  manager. 

The  Christmas  after  Janet  and  Stan 
were  married,  before  they  came  down  to 
Hollywood,  their  present  from  Janet's 
family  was  four  days  at  the  lodge.  And 
the  lodge  photographer  happened  to  no- 
tice Janet  in  ski  clothes  and  ask  to  shoot 
some  pictures  of  her. 

When  she  and  Stan  had  returned  to 
Stockton,  Norma  Shearer  came  to  the 
mountains  on  a  vacation  of  her  own.  One 
day,  while  glancing  idly  through  the  pho- 
tographer's scrap-book,  she  saw  the  shots 
of  Janet  and  murmured  the  immortal: 
"This  face  ought  to  be  in  the  movies." 


Norman  brings  his  little  sister,  Ellen,  to 
visit  their  mother,  Joan  Blondell,  on  the 
set  of  Benedict  Bogeaus'  "Christmas  Eve." 


The  photographer  agreed  to  let  her 
borrow  the  portraits  and  Norma  carted 
them  back  to  Hollywood.  One  night 
soon  after,  she  had  dinner  with  Sam 
Katz,  an  MGM  executive,  and  Lou  Was- 
serman,  of  the  Music  Corporation  of 
America.  She  showed  them  the  pictures 
in  the  time-honored  way,  and  they  prom- 
ised they  would  at  least  look  at  the  girl 
who  had  posed  for  them.  Wasserman, 
being  an  agent,  took  over,  delegated  a 
man  the  next  morning  to  find  Janet,  and 
probably  forgot  the  whole  business. 

The  second  MCA  man,  Levis  Greene, 
happened  to  catch  up  with  his  quarry, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  when  deep 
gloom  had  settled.  It  was  the  day  she 
and  Stan  had  planned  to  go  back  up 
North,  as  failures.  And  when  Greene 
called,  when  he  had  convinced  her  that 
he  really  was  an  agent  and  not  a  prank- 
ster, she  told  him  that  time  was  short. 
Thus  that  same  afternoon  she  met  Lu- 
cille Ryman,  head  of  new  talent  at 
MGM.  And  the  fire-works  began. 

"She  came  into  my  office  in  a  little 
cotton  dress,"  Miss  Ryman  told  me  later, 
"and  she  didn't  know  enough  about  the 
picture  business  to  be  scared.  It  was  a 
thrill  to  her  even  to  be  inside  a  studio, 
so  she  was  natural  and  charming.  And 
few  of  the  people  I  see  are.  She  talked 
to  me — and  few  ever  break  a  frozen  si- 
lence—about her  marriage,  and  her  back- 
ground, and  the  fact  that  she  was  leaving 
that  day. 

"We  had  to  do  something  fast,  I  knew, 
if  we  were  going  to  do  anything.  And 
the  girl  was  so  fresh-looking,  so  very 
young  and  pretty  and  normal,  that  I  de- 
cided to  sign  her  to  a  small  contract  then 
and  there.  Principally,  I  did  it  so  she 
would  have  something  to  live  on  while 
we  tested  her  properly;  it  wasn't  fair  for 
us  to  expect  her  to  sit  around  for  perhaps 
eight  weeks  with  no  money,  simply  a 
speculation."  * 

It  usually  takes  nearly  two  months 
before  a  real  test  is  made  of  a  player, 
as  Miss  Ryman  says.  But,  in  Janet's 
case,  the  program  was  different.  As  was 
usual,  she  was  sent  to  Lillian  Burns,  the 
MGM  dramatic  coach.  Miss  Burns  hap- 
pened to  be  very  busy  at  the  time,  so  it 
was  two  weeks  before  she  hurriedly  gave 
Janet  a  script,  told  her  to  study  it  as  she 
thought  it  should  be  done,  and  come 
back  and  do  it.  It  was  a  scene  from  "30 
Seconds  Over  Tokyo,"  and  Miss  Burns 
wanted  to  see  what  Janet  could  do  on 
her  own,  without  any  coaching. 

In  less  than  a  week,  Miss  Ryman's 
phone  rang.  It  was  Lillian  Burns.  "Come 
in  here — fast,"  she  commanded.  "I  want 
you  do  hear  something." 

It  was  nothing  new  to  either  woman. 
They  had  heard  scenes  a  million  times. 
Janet  started  through  the  lines  once 
more. 

"It  was  astounding!  If  I  hadn't  heard 
it  myself,  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it," 
Miss  Ryman  said  afterwards.  "She'd 
had  absolutely  no  coaching,  no  dramatic 
training  of  any  kind,  yet  for  the  first 
time  in  years  /  cried  while  watching  an 
audition." 

Meanwhile,  MGM  had  planned  "The 
Romance  of  Rosy  Ridge,"  a  story  about 
a  lad  (The  Great  Johnson)  who  returns 
to  his  back-woods  home  after  the  Civil 


What  a  puzzled  young  wife 


This  pitiful  young  wife  was  puzzled. 
Her  husband  was  growing  so  indif- 
ferent— almost  as  if  he  didn't  care 
any  more. 

Fortunately,  her  Doctor  explained 
to  her  how  important  douching  often 
is  to  intimate  feminine  cleanliness, 
health,  charm  and  marriage  happi- 
ness— how  important  douching  is  to 
combat  one  of  woman's  most  serious 
deodorant  problems. 

And  wives  should  certainly  know 
about  this  newer,  scientific  method 
of  douching  with — zonite!  No  other 
type  liquid  antiseptic-germicide  for 
the  douche  of  all  those  tested  is 
so  powerful  yet  so  safe  to  tissues 

as  ZONITE. 

Zonite  Principle  Developed  By 

Famous  Surgeon  and  Chemist 

What  a  comfort  it  is  for  women  to 
know  about  zonite.  Wise  women  no 
longer  use  weak,  homemade  or 
dangerous  products  for  the  douche. 


Zom'te 

FOR  NEWER 

"feminine 


zyyiene 


These  do  not  and  can  not  give  the 
great  germicidal  and  deodorizing 
action  of  zonite. 

The  zonite  principle  is  truly  a 
miracle!  The  first  antiseptic-germi- 
cide principle  in  the  world  that  was 
so  powerful  yet  positively  non- 
burning,  non-irritating,  non-poison- 
ous. You  can  use  zonite  as  directed 
as  often  as  necessary  without  risk 
of  injury. 

What  Zonite  Does . . . 

zonite  actually  destroys  and 
removes  odor-causing  waste  sub- 
stances.^  Helps  guard  against  infec- 
tion. It's  so  powerfully  effective  no 
germs  of  any  kind  tested  have  ever 
been  found  that  zonite  will  not  kill 
on  contact.  You  know  it's  not 
always  possible  to  contact  all  the 
germs  in  the  tract,  but  you  can  be 
sure  zonite  immediately  kills  every 
reachable  germ  and  keeps  them  from 
multiplying. 

Buy  zonite  today.  Alf drugstores. 

FREE!  NEW! 

For    amazing    enlightening  new 
Booklet  containing  frank  discussion 
of  intimate  physical  facts,  recently 
published   —   mail   this   coupon  to 
Zonite    Products,    Dept.    SS-57,  370 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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golden  look 


Give  Your 
Time-Darkened 
Hair  That 
Golden  Look! 


•  Make  your  hair  beau- 
tifully blonde  again. 
Give  it  that  wonderful 
the  "little  girl  blondeness" 
which  the  years  may  have  dulled. 

If  you  want  dazzling  blonde  hair  that 
attracts  attention,  you  can  have  it ...  so  easily 
. .  .whether  you  are  a  blonde,  brunette  or  red- 
head. Even  if  your  hair  is  faded  and  streaked, 
you  may  make  it  gloriously  blonde  again! 
With  improved  Golden  Hair  Wash,  you  can 
control  the  exact  degree  of  lightness  you  desire. 

Perfected  by  experts  in  hair  care,  Mar- 
chand's  Golden  Hair  Wash  is  complete  in 
itself  for  use  at  home.  Not  a  dye,  not  an  expen- 
sive  treatment,  it's  easier  than  ever  to  use . . . 
yourself ...  at  home ! 

The  new  Marchand's  Golden  Hair  Wash  is 
ideal,  too,  for  lightening  arm 
and  leg  hair.  Try  it  today! 


WW'S 

Golden 
Hair  Wash 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


for  PLEASURE 
or  PROFIT 

Learn  expert  photography  as  a  Joy-full  hobby,  or  to 
lualify  for  a  well-paid  position  or  your  own  studio 
through  N.Y.I.'s  success-proved  home  study  training. 
Details  FREE.   Also  resident  courses. 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept.  68.  10  West  33  St..  New  York  I,  N.  Y.  (37th  Year) 
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:song  POEMS  sssa 

^.Publishers   need  new  songs!    Submit  one   or   more  of 
your  best  poems  for  immediate  consideration.    Any  sub- 
TTieet.       Send    poem.       PHONOGRAPH     RECORDS  MADE. 

★  FIVE  STAR  MUSIC  MASTERS.  605  Beacon  Bldg..  Boston.  Mass. 


You  may  need  no 
longer  dread  those 
monthly  "difficult 

days".  Chi-Ches-Ters  Pills  tend  to  give 
quick  relief  and  more  time  for  fun.  They 
relax  muscular  contraction  so  often  re- 
sponsible for  headache,  cramps  and  edgy 
feelings. 

Most  Leading  Druggists  Carry 

Chi-Ches-Ters  Pills 


DIAMOND  mj\  BRAND 


For  relief  from  "periodic  functional  distress" 

50  Cents,  and  Larger  Economy  Boxes. 
FREE  —  Illustrated  booklet  of  intimate  facts 
every  woman  should  know.  Mailed  in  plain 
wrapper.  Write:  CHICHESTER  CHEMICAL 
COMPANY,  Dept.  J-5,  Philadelphia  46,  Pa. 


War  and  there  meets  a  simple,  unspoiled, 
and  remarkable  girl.  The  picture  was 
almost  ready  to  start:  Van  was  learning 
his  lines,  and  the  part  of  the  girl  had 
been  given  to  a  young,  new  star  on  the 
lot.  It  looked  like  the  thing  was  set.  But 
the  director,  Roy  Rowland,  didn't  think 
the  girl  who  had  been  chosen  exactly 
fitted  the  part.  She  was  superb  in  other 
things,  yes,  one  of  the  most  talented  kids 
the  studio  had  ever  had,  but  she  didn't 
look  quite  woman-of-the-soil  enough.  He 
was  still  trying  to  find  someone  who  did, 
despite  the  casting  sheet. 

Lucille  Ryman  asked  him  one  day  if 
he  had  seen  Janet  Reamers,  told  him 


that  she  had  never  done  anything  pro- 
fessionally, and  overrode  his  protests 
that  the  part  was  too  difficult  for  a  new- 
comer. She  led  him  into  Miss  Burns'  of- 
fice, where  Janet  happened  to  be  work- 
ing, and  watched  his  jaw  drop  in  aston- 
ishment as  he  looked  at  her  young  nat- 
uralness. 

Things  happened  quickly  after  that. 
Janet  met  the  producer.  Janet  met  Sam 
Katz,  the  man  who  had  seen  her  pictures 
at  Norma  Shearer's  house.  Janet  heard 
him  agree  that  she  could  make  a  test  for 
the  part  but  that  it  probably  would  not 
come  to  anything.  And  Janet  tested, 
helped  by  veteran  actress,  Selena  Royle, 


V) 
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102  OUT  OF  127  MODELS,  ARTISTS,  WRITERS  REPORT  NO  CHAFING 
WITH  FREE-STRIDE  MODESS  ~ 


who    wouldn't    let    her    get  scared. 

When  the  test  was  run,  much  chin- 
wagging  went  on.  Janet  didn't  know 
about  it,  of  course,  but  even  Louis  Mayer 
was  concerned  in  the  problem.  There 
were  conferences  far  into  the  night  be- 
hind the  scenes.  Should  they  take  the 
other  girl  out?  Could  they  take  a  chance 
on  a  girl  who  had  never  seen  a  sound 
stage  until  they  tested  her? 

Meanwhile,  Janet  was  so  naive  about 
the  industry  that  she  thanked  Miss  Ry- 
man  profusely  for  letting  her  read  the 
script.  It  would  help  her  to  appreciate 
the  story  more  fully,  she  said,  when  she 
saw  the  picture  in  a  theatre!  Miss  Ry- 
man  looked  to  see  if  she  was  kidding. 
She  wasn't;  it  had  never  entered  her 
head  that  she  might  play  the  lead  role. 

There  came  a  day  when  the  confer- 
ences finally  ended,  when  all  the  big- 
shots  drew  a  long  breath  and  decided- 
keep  your  fingers  crossed,  boys! — that 
the  girl  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  would 
star  with  Van. 

They  told  her.  They  watched  her  eyes 
fly  open  in  astonishment.  They  helped 
her  to  a  near-by  chair  when  her  knees 
refused  to  function.  Then  they  gave  her 
the  script  again,  patted  her  head,  and 
sent  her  home  to  learn  her  lines. 

"T  was  nervous  the  first  day,"  Janet 
says  now.  "But  by  the  third  and  fourth 
I  was  all  right." 

And  some  people  who  have  been  in 
pictures  for  years  never  get  over  their 
stage-fright! 

(She  didn't  know  then  that  she  could 
easily  have  been  taken  out  of  the  picture 
at  any  time  during  the  first  three  or  four 
weeks,  cost  or  no  cost.  And,  when  she 
found  it  out  later,  she  announced  that 
she  was  glad  no  one  had  told  her,  that 
she  would  never  have  been  able  to  face 
the  camera  if  she'd  been  aware  of  the 
fact.) 

And  she  goes  on,  "The  time  I  really 
got  scared  was  the  day  of  my  first  scene 
with  Van.  Stan  and  I  had  always  been 
fans  of  his,  you  see,  and  somehow  doing 
lines  with  him  made  everything  a  little 
less  dream-like.  I  was  so  jittery  the  aft- 
ernoon they  set  up  the  scene  that  I  . 
started  to  cry.  But  Mr.  Rowland  was 
wonderful.  He  talked  to  me  and  then, 
when-  he  found  out  what  was  wrong,  he 
told  me  to  go  home.  We  did  the  scene 
the  next  morning  and  it  went  beauti- 
fully." Mr.  Rowland,  Janet,  is  also  a 
man  of  vast  understanding,  especially  in 
the  picture  business. 

How  does  she  meet  the  challenge  of 
having  to  act?  "I  don't  know  anything," 
Janet  says,  simply,  "so  I  just  do  what 
Mr.  Rowland  tells  me  to  do.  If  he's  sat- 
isfied, I  am.  And  I  never  see  my  rushes. 
I  saw  the  test  and  I  was  so  discouraged 
that  I  decided  then  and  there  that  the 
rushes  would  make  me  so  despondent  I 
wouldn't  be  able  to  work  properly.  I 
guess  it's  all  right,  though — the  picture. 
I  mean.  Nobody  seems  upset  about  it  " 

That,  gentle  readers,  is  Janet,  a  com- 
bination of  intelligence  and  such  naivete 
that  Hollywood  doesn't  believe  she's  real 
She's  not  in  the  slightest  corny  or  any- 
thing like  that,  but  Hollywood  is  so  used 
to  acts  that  it's  taken  time  for  its  cit- 
izens to  realize  that  Janet  never  thought 
of  putting  one  on. 


Bright  young  careerists — girls  to  whom 
freedom  of  action  means  so  much — have 
made  a  smart  discovery  for  you! 

Girls  who  had  suffered  chafe  with 
their  regular  napkin  tested  a  new,  im- 
proved napkin,  Free-Stride  Modess.  Ob- 
ject: To  see  if  it  gave  freedom  from  chafe. 

The  answer:  102  out  of  127  reported 
no  chafing  with  Free-Stride  Modess! 

The  secret  of  chafe-free  comfort  so 

many  girls  found  in  Free-Stride  Modess 
lies  in  the  clever  fashioning  of  the  nap- 
kin edges. 

Free-Stride  Modess  has  extra  cotton  on 
its  edges— extra  softness— right  where 
the  cause  of  chafe  begins. 


The  extra  cotton  also  acts  to  direct 
and  retain  moisture  inside  the  napkin, 
keeping  the  edges  dry  and  smooth  longer. 
And  dry,  smooth  edges  don't  chafe! 
So  safe,  too!  Free-Stride  Modess  has  a 
triple  safety  shield  and  a  sealed-in  deo- 
dorant to  keep  you  confident.  On  sale 
everywhere  now.  Product  of  Personal 
Products  Corporation. 


U/d/M.  to/Mi  cotnforf-/  7?y  1/ie  neu>  "Tree-sfrrfe,  /Woe/ess / 
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Does  the  laxative 
you  take  go 
to  extremes? 


T  hat  last  laxative  dose  . . .  what  did 
I  it  do  to  you?  Practically  knock 
you  out?  Or  just  sort  of  stir  you  up 
inside  without  giving  the  relief  you 
needed? 

You  avoid  both  these  extremes 
when  you  take  Ex-Lax!  It  gets  re- 
sults in  such  an  easy,  pleasant  way. 
Ex-Lax  is  thorough  and  effective, 
yet  so  nice  and  gentle!  Not  too 
strong,  not  too  mild  . . .  Ex-Lax  is 
the  "Happy  Medium"  laxative! 

What's  more,  Ex-Lax  tastes  good 
— just  like  fine  chocolate !  It's  a  real 
pleasure  to  take — not  a  punishment ! 

So,  take  Ex-Lax  next  time  you 
need  a  laxative.  Discover  for  your- 
self why  it's  America's  most  widely 
used  laxative.  Over  40  million  boxes 
sold  last  year!  As  a  precaution,  use 
only  as  directed.  10<£  and  25^. 

When  Nature  forgets . . .  remember 

EX-LAX 

THE  CHOCOLATED  LAXATIVE 
ACTS  WELL. ..TASTES  SWELL 


$100  CASH  EVERY  MONTH  for  best 
with  us.    Hollywood  composers  w 
WITHOUT  CHARGE.  Lead  sheets  one 
nished.   Send  song  material  TODAY  f« 
AMINATION.  You  may  win  $100.  Write  for  details. 
CINEMA  SONG  CO.  -  DEPT  D-2480X  870  •  BEVERLY  HILLS.  CALIF 


Lovely  solid  sterling 
Bilver  cushion  shape 
set  ring  in  your  own  I 
Blrthstone  Color  ■ftp>C>  a/iTv£  « 
|  given  for  selling  if 
boxes  Rosebud Sa/ve  [ 
at25ceachremitting  I 
the  $1.00  loufi.  Send 
No  Money.  Order  | 

4  Rosebud  Salve  byonecentpostcard.   

(Will  mail  ring  and  4  salve  now,  if  you  send  $1.00  with  order.) 

ROSEBUD  PERFUME  CO,  Box  73.  W00DSB0R0,  MARYLAND. 


CONFIDENTIAL  LOAN  SERVICE 


OB 


Borrow  $30  to  $300 


Need  money?  No  matter  where 
you  live  you  can  borrow  BY 
MAIL  $50.00  to  $300.00  this 
easy  quick  confidential  way. 


IT  IS  EASY  TO 

BORROW 
BY  MAIL! 

Completely  con- 
fidential and 
private 

CONVENIENT 
MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS 


NO  ENDORSERS  NEEDED 

Employed  men  and  women  of  pood 
character  can  solve  their  money  prob- 
lems quickly  and  in  privacy  with  loans 
MADE  BY  MAIL.  No  endorsers  or  co- 
signers. We  do  not  contact  employers, 
friends  or  relatives. Convenient  month- 
ly payments.  Send  us  your  name  and 
address  and  we  will  mail  application 
blank  and  complete  details  FREE  in 
plain  envelope.  There  is  no  obligation. 

STATE  FINANCE  CO. 

511  Walker  Bank  Bldg..  Oept.  L-94  Salt  lake  City.  Utah 
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And  is  MGM  "upset"?  Far  from  it. 
The  MGM-ites  are  instead  cheering  like 
crazy.  From  Mr.  Mayer  to  Miss  Ryman 
to  Norma  Shearer  (whom  Janet  finally 
met,  by  the  way)  to  the  publicity  men 
to  Van  Johnson,  they  are  all  so  enthusi- 
astic about  little  Janet  that  they're  do- 
ing hand-springs.  She  went  on  an  elev- 
en-week location,  among  other  things 
which  boosted  her  stock,  and  proved  her- 
self a  trouper  though  she  had  never 
trouped  before.  She  ignored  the  cold 
mountain  air;  she  ate  box-lunches  and 
actually  liked  them;  and,  when  Stan  came 
up  to  visit  her,  she  was  obviously  so 
much  in  love  that  she  paid  no  attention 
to  anybody  else.  Besides  this,  she  takes 
what  has  happened  to  her  with  calmness 
and  is  more  than  willing  to  be  shown  the 
ins  and  outs  of  her  new  profession.  She 
hasn't  changed,  though  her  story  is  a 
miracle  even  in  Hollywood.  The  MGM- 
ites  know,  too,  how  hard  she  has  worked, 
know  her  gratitude  to  Roy  Rowland 
and  her  great  wish  that  she  will  do  him 
justice,  and  they  are  betting  on  her  to 
prove  she's  worthy  of  his  trust. 

Janet  herself  is  so  happy  that  she 
beams  on  all  comers.  She  and  Stan  are 
still  amazed;  her  family  is  naturally 
delighted. 

"Being  here,  it  seems  funny  that  I  nev- 
er even  considered  Hollywood,"  she  says. 
"I  didn't  think  I  was  pretty  enough  or 
talented  enough,  I  guess.  But  I  do  love 
it!  I'm  spoiled  now.  I  couldn't  do  any- 
thing else.  And  I  want  to  learn  every- 
thing I  can  about  acting,  so  I  can  make 
movies  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

Working   in   pictures   has,  strangely 


enough,  brought  Stan  and  Janet  their 
first  real  honeymoon,  their  first  time  to 
play  together.  Before,  they  were  going 
to  school,  as  you  recall.  But  these  days 
when  Janet  has  an  afternoon  off  they  go 
bowling  and  horse-back  riding  and  track 
down  new  miniature  golf  courses.  Neither 
of  them  had  ever  played  fake  golf  until 
a  few  months  ago  and  they're  so  wild 
about  it  at  this  writing  that  they  drive 
miles  upon  miles  to  find  a  course  they 
haven't  mastered. 

Stan  is  also  looking  for  a  good  job  in 
the  Hollywood  area.  They  had  always 
hoped  someday  to  live  near  Los  Angeles, 
oddly  enough,  but  they  hadn't  expected 
to  so  soon.  So  he  was  rather  up  in  the 
air  when  Janet  signed  her  long-term  con- 
tract. And  they  are  searching,  too,  for 
a  place  to  rent  permanently  with  Janet's 
mother  and  father,  who  have  joined 
them.  Janet  admits  that  she  has  an  ul- 
terior motive  in  asking  her  parents  to 
occupy  the  same  house  with  her.  Mrs. 
Morrison  is  a  very  handy  gal  in  a  kitch- 
en, and  motion  picture  hours  are  long. 

It  looks  like  a  good  future  for  Janet 
Reames  and  her  Stan.  If  she  makes  as 
great  a  hit  as  her  studio  expects  her  to, 
she  will  become  one  of  the  legendary 
figures  in  Hollywood  history.  The  press 
agents  have  dreamed  up  a  thousand  Cin- 
derellas  before,  as  you  know.  But  Janet 
Reames  is  the  only  one  I  know  of  whose 
story  is  true  as  Gospel.  She  is  a  kid 
from  a  small  town  who  accidentally  had 
an  enormous  natural  talent  and  who  was 
accidentally  found  so  she  could  give  that 
talent  to  the  world.  From  where  I  sit, 
this  is  only  the  beginning. 


In  RKO's  "The  Bachelor  and  the  Bobby-Soxer"  it's  Myrna  Loy  who  collects  Cary  Grant's 
kisses — not  Shirley  Temple,  who  plays  the  role  of  the   infatuated  Bobby-Soxer. 

SCREENLAND 


Things  You  Don't  Know 
About  Gary  Grant 

Continued  from  page  41 

at  the  Hollywood  night  spots.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  a  favorite  evening  is  to  at- 
tend a  Burton  Holmes  lecture.  He  likes 
discussions;  he  likes  to  hear  what  other 
people  have  to  say.   Nor  are  his  own 
thoughts  the  conventional  ones  to  which 
everyone  gives  voice.  Talking  with  him  is 
refreshing.  For  instance,  he'll  say:  "Yes, 
I've  a  curious  mind  because  I  have  a 
certain  dissatisfaction  with  myself.  I  am 
never  satisfied  with  the  little  I  know  of 
certain  subjects.  I  feel  there  is  so  much 
more  to  learn.  For  instance,  I  like  to 
study  other  peoples,  other  races.  Frank- 
ly, the  older  races,  I  like  to  know  about 
their  cultures,  the  knowledge  they've  ac- 
quired through  the  centuries.  Not  merely 
their  political  beliefs— because  those  are 
subject  to  change  and  because  they  are 
usually  a  matter  of  geography — but  their 
religions,  their  spiritual  beliefs.  The  fact 
that  most  Orientals,  the  Yogis,  or  Tsao- 
ists,  for  example,  can  tranquilly  let  life 
go  by  without  provoking  it.  Such  studies 
make  you  wonder  what  we,  of  our  west- 
ern civilization,  may  be  missing  in  life." 

Cary,  relaxed  in  his  portable  dressing 
room  on  the  set  of  "The  Bachelor  and 
the  Bobby-Soxer,"  was  intensely  serious. 
The  moment  before  he  had  been  a  charm- 
ing dilettante,  but— once  the  conversa- 
tion turned  to  the  things  about  which 
he  felt  deeply— he  changed,  chameleon- 
hke,  to  the  person  he  really  is.  "I  won- 
der   sometimes,"    he    said  seriously, 
"whether  we  haven't  become  so  highly 
competitive  that  we  have  actually  lost 
our  ability  to  enjoy  living.  Recently  I 
was  talking  to  some  people  over  lunch- 
eon about  it.  We  discussed  the  fact  that 
certain    peoples    on    little,  untouched 
islands,  and  in  the  East,  have  wanted 
western  civilization.  I  don't  know  what 
the  hell  for!  I  can't  think  of  anything 
that  has  caused  more  havoc.  Think  how 
happy  those  people  were  before  we  got 
there.  It  was  only  twelve  years  ago  that 
I  was  in  Honolulu,  for  instance,  and  it 
was  wonderful.    The  wonder  was  ap- 
parent in  little  things.  I  had  two  native 
boys  working  for  me  and  when  I  got 
ready  to  leave  I  gave  them  around  $50 
each  as  a  bonus.  When  I  left,  they  came 
to  the  boat  and  gave  me  some  beautiful 
shirts.  They  had  spent  the  whole  $100  on 
shirts  for  me.  I  said,  'Why  did  you  do 
this?'  And  they  replied,  'We  don't  need 
all  that  money.  What  can  we  do  with 
money?'   Their  philosophy  was  so  en- 
lightening. I  got  the  feeling  that  those 
boys  knew  how  to  live.  I  rather  think 
we  have  lost  that  ability  over  here." 

You  have  been  thinking  of  Cary  Grant 
as  a  gay  blade,  a  top-hat-and-tails  sort 
of  person,  a  man-about-town?  I  can't 
begin  to  tell  you  how  erroneous  that  im- 
pression is.  Or  perhaps  I  can.  Perhaps 
I  can  tell  you  how  Cary  took  a  long  puff 
on  his  cigarette,  stamped  it  out,  frowned, 
looked  up  earnestly,  and  said:  "Who 
knows  how  to  really  live  except,  perhaps, 
the  old  Chinaman  who  lives  in  his  hills 
in  meditation?  We  are  brought  up  and 


caught  up  in  a  system  of  economics,  a 
system  of  living  and  a  set  of  certain  con- 
ventions, and  few  of  us  have  the  courage 
or  the  release  from  false  pride  to  live 
differently.  The  unfortunate  thing  is 
that  we  are  striving  for  what  we  call 
success  in  life  and  for  happiness  at  the 
same  time.  But  in  our  very  striving  we 
miss  most  of  the  true  values  that  bring 
happiness.  We  don't  leave  time  enough 
to  enjoy  living;  and  we  don't  appreciate 
life  as  we  are  living  it.  Most  people  one 
knows  are  either  living  in  fond  memories 
of  the  past  or  the  hope  of  a  happy  future. 
They  seldom  say,  or  even  think,  'Today 
isn't  a  bad  day.'  They  either  look  back- 
ward or  forward.  And  yet  had  you  met 
them  in  'the  good  old  days,'  you  would 
have  found  they  didn't  seem  to  be  having 
such  a  particularly  good  time.  People 
will  say,  'Wasn't  that  wonderful  when 
we  were  with  so-and-so?'  But  had  you 
met  them  with  so-and-so,  they  wouldn't 
have  been  ecstatically  happy. 

"If  you  try  to  tell  this  to  younger  peo- 
ple, they  just  think  you're  bats.  If  you 
try  to  describe  how  charming  Hollywood 
Boulevard  was  before  it  became  com- 
mercialized, they  don't  understand. 
Chopping  down  trees  to  make  room  for 
garish  store  fronts  is  progress  spelled 
neon.  But  it's  hard  to  tell  kids  that  what 
seems  progress  really  isn't.  And,  anyway, 
what  young  people  ever  listen  to  an  older 
person?  They  want  their  own  experi- 
ences. People  perversely  will  only  accept 
the  teachings  of  their  own  self-made  mis- 
takes. True  wisdom  passed  on  is  seldom 
accepted.  What  do  we  learn  from  each 
war,  from  each  strike,  from  each  any- 


thing? We  learn  nothing.  Wise  men 
could  tell  each  new  generation  all  the 
things  wise  men  have  learned,  but  young 
people  would  still  go  through  the  same 
experiences.  They  won't  listen.  I  didn't 
listen  when  I  was  a  kid.  I  had  to  find  out 
for  myself,  too.  And  what  I  found  out 
is  that  I  don't  believe  in  the  progress  of 
our  civilization.  I  think  people  are  hap- 
pier in  less  complicated  existences.  It 
seems  to  me  that  everyone  goes  around 
with  the  idea  that  they  can't  progress 
without  acquiring  Things.  They  believe 
they  can't  be  happy  unless  they  have 
them.  If  that  were  true,  all  rich  people 
would  be  happy.  And  the  few  rich  people 
I  have  been  fortunate,  or  unfortunate, 
enough  to  know  have  not  been  particu- 
larly happy." 

And  then,  after  such  seriousness,  Cary 
lapsed  back  into  his  quick  wit,  kidding 
himself  with:  "People  want  the  dollar 
and  not  the  beauty.  Uh— I  want  the 
dollar  and  the  beauty!" 

If  Cary  could  live  the  kind  of  life  he 
'  really  enjoys,  it  would  be  quite  a  wonder- 
ful one.  He  would  make  about  two  pic- 
tures a  year,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  he 
would  travel.  That's  his  favorite  dream, 
and  when  he  speaks  of  the  different  coun- 
tries in  which  he  has  lived,  his  eyes  light 
up,  and  his  words  are  magically  descrip- 
tive. "I  know  a  beautiful  long  drive 
toward  Monte  Carlo,"  he  says.  "Won- 
derful roads.  There  are  three  roads  on 
different  levels.  That  is,  there  is  a  low 
road,  a  medium  road,  and  a  road  up  high. 
Along  the  Riviera.  Starting  in  Marseille 
they  go  through  a  large  part  of  the  Ri- 
viera. It's  charming.  There  is  a  continu- 
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ous  beach  with  little  coves  and  harbors. 
The  houses  are  pink,  picturesque;  they 
belong  just  there.  The  whole  atmosphere 
is  untouched,  lovely.  At  Monte  Carlo,  I 
stay  at  the  hotel  opposite  the  casino,  the 
Hotel  De  Paree.  A  colored  man  stands  in 
front;  he  wears  a  regular  doorman's  uni- 
form, but  it's  covered  with  medals.  Some- 
how he  always  remembers  my  name,  and 
that  warms  my  welcome  when  I  get 
there. 

"And  Paris  is  beautiful.  I  hadn't  been 
there  since  before  the  war  until  recently. 
Il  is  so  beautiful  now,  more  particularly 
because  there  is  little  traffic,  and  the 
boulevards  are  so  uncluttered.  Like  our 
boulevards  just  before  the  dawn;  quiet, 
restful.  I  enjoy  that  kind  of  quiet.  I  love 
the  Middle  East  because  of  that  same 
restfulness.  If  I  ever  retire  to  live  in  a 
particular  spot,  I  think  it  will  be  in  the 
Middle  East — because  the  dawns  are  so 
beautiful,  and  there  is  something  about 
the  way  of  life  and  the  people  that  makes 
you  feel  clean  in  your  heart." 

Does  that  sound  like  the  Gary  Grant 
who,  along  with  three  other  of  Holly- 


wood's most  eligible  bachelors,  gave  one 
of  the  most  glamorous  and  colorful  par- 
ties ever  to  be  staged  in  this  town?  Does 
that  sound  like  the  handsome  Lothario 
whose  name  coupled  with  that  of  a  girl 
makes  every  gossip  column?  Does  that 
sound  like  the  gay  blade  who  loves 
red  sports  shirts,  extemporaneous  parties, 
laughter  and  people?  And  yet  this  gay 
Cary  is  very  real,  too.  Except  I  think 
the  trouble  has  been,  in  interpreting  Cary 
to  his  millions  of  fans,  that  there  has  been 
too  much  stress  on  the  flamboyant  and 
the  colorful  and  too  little  mention  of  the 
man  beneath  the  surface.  It  sounds  more 
amusing  to  speak  of  Cary  out  on  an  ex- 
citing date  at  the  Mocambo  than  to  write 
of  his  choice  of  a  favorite  evening:  early 
to  bed  with  a  book  and  an  apple,  the 
book  having  been  written  by  someone 
much  wiser  than  himself. 

But  Cary,  being  Cary,  tempers  this  in- 
tellectual side  with  his  inimitable  humor. 
He  twinkles  an  eye  at  you — and  Rhett 
Butler  couldn't  do  a  better  job — as  he 
grins  and  says:  "At  least,  that's  my  sec- 
ond choice!" 


Fred  Mac  Murray  and  Claudette  Colbert  make  plans  for  their  future  on  newly  ac- 
quired chicken  ranch  in  this  scene  from  Universal- International's  "The  Egg  and  I." 


Behind  the  Scenes  of  'The  Egg  and  I' 


Continued  from  page  29 


it  was  kept  steam-heated,  by  means  of 
an  ancient  fire-engine,  stationed  outside 
the  studio  wall,  which  pumped  in  air  at 
bath  temperature  to  the  sow.  Since  the 
studio  itself  was  cold,  the  sow  was  per- 
fectly happy  to  sit  still  in  its  mud." 

Not  so  happy,  it  goes  without  saying, 
was  poor  Claudette,  teetering  on  the  edge 
of  the  mud,  waiting  to  fall  in;  waiting  for 
cameras  to  be  set  up,  waiting  for  Cleo- 
patra to  finish  her  ration  of  corn,  to  be 
coaxed  into  range,  humored  into  sub- 
mission and  gently  prodded  (always  with 
an  eye  on  the  rules  of  the  S.P.C.A.)  into 
doing  her  share  of  acting. 

"By  the  end  of  that  second  day,"  Di- 
rector Erskine  said,  "the  warm  mud  had 
begun  to  generate  a  strange  and  mysteri- 
ous odor;  dormant  species  of  life  became 


active,  and  the  corn  which  we  had  tossed 
to  Cleopatra  started  its  own  fermenta- 
tion process,  which  I  am  told  gave  that 
mud  an  alcoholic  content  on  a  par  with 
post-war  bourbon!  Maybe  that's  why 
Cleopatra  held  up  the  scene  so  long — but 
who  can  blame  her?" 

They  got  the  shot,  one  of  the  funniest 
in  the  picture,  paid  off  the  pig  and  sent 
her  back  to  her  owner — and  went  on  to 
the  next  scene,  but  not  to  the  end  of 
trouble. 

"It  is  in  the  silences,"  wrote  the  fa- 
mous Maeterlinck,  "that  we  find  our- 
selves!" On  the  set  of  "The  Egg  and  I," 
silence  was  so  conspicuous  by  its  absence 
that  the  wonder  is  anybody  found  any- 
thing. With  most  of  the  scenes  laid  in 
a  farm-yard,  the  quacking  of  ducks,  moo- 
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ing  of  cows,  clucking  of  hens,  baa-ing  of 
lambs  was  so  loud  and  prolonged  that 
much  of  the  dialogue  among  the  humans 
will  have  to  be  "dubbed  in"  again  on  a 
sound-track  which  has  had  the  animal 
noises  subdued.  Nothing  can  be  done, 
even  by  a  studio,  with  a  rooster  who  de- 
cides to  crow.  Nothing  can  be  done, 
either,  about  hens  who  make  up  their 
minds  to  lay. 

"They  laid  eggs  so  fast,"  the  director 
said,  "that  it  became  an  immediate  prob- 
lem. The  crew  drew  lots  for  the  first  egg 
laid;  it  went  to  a  makeup  man,  who 
turned  it  into  an  egg  sandwich  for  his 
lunch.  After  that  we  went  into  the  egg 
business.  We  made  an  arrangement  with 
the  Farmers'  Market,  sold  eggs  by  the 
dozen,  and  gave  the  money  to  buy  books 
for  the  Braille  Institute  for  the  Blind." 

Sharing  the  dazed  look  in  Director 
Erskine's  eyes,  during  the  filming  of  the 
picture,  was  movie  star  Fred  MacMurray. 
As  the  young  husband  who  convinces 
his  new  bride  that  starting  a  chicken 
ranch  would  be  fun,  Fred  shares  with 
Claudette  a  series  of  staggering  mishaps 
and  convulsing  episodes  little  dreamed 
of  by  audiences  who  will  see  the  finished 
picture  on  the  screen. 

There  was,  for  example,  the  matter  of 
Agnes  and  Andy.  Agnes  and  Andy  were 
a  pair  of  wild  skunks  who  lived  some- 
where in  the  hills  about  San  Fernando 
Valley.  Attracted  by  the  presence  of  so 
many  chickens,  lambs,  goats  and  barn- 
yard critters,  Agnes  and  Andy  wandered 
down  onto  the  set  one  cold  night  and 
did  a  little  foraging.  A  studio  watchman, 
discovering  them  sneaking  up  on  the 
hens,  promptly  shot  them  on  sight— a 
mistake,  it  was  learned  too  late,  since 
bullets  are  not  always  the  end  of  skunks. 
For  nearly  a  week  thereafter,  the  dress- 
ing-room of  Fred  MacMurray  (close  to 
which  the  demise  of  Agnes  and  Andy  oc- 
curred) was  conspicuously  avoided;  and 
Fred's  carefully  selected  wardrobe  taken 
for  a  ride. 

Carrying  his  bride  across  the  threshold 
of  his  new  farm  home,  Fred  is  supposed 
to  kick  open  the  door  with  his  foot.  On 
the  first  "take"  the  door  fell  inward, 
carrying  Fred  and  Claudette  in  a  head- 
long dive.^and  bringing  down  upon  them 
the  "prop"  spider  webs  above  the  farm- 
house roof.  The  spider  webs,  made  of 
a  rubbery  substance,  clung  to  their  hair 
and  could  not  be  combed  out.  "Never," 
quoth  Fred,  "since  'The  Phantom  of  the 
Opera,'  has  so  much  weaving  and  spin- 
ning been  shown  on  any  screen!" 

Because  ranching,  as  a  side-line  to  pic- 
tures, is  the  love  of  Fred  MacMurray's 
life,  he  had  rather  looked  forward  to  his 
role  in  "The  Egg  and  I." 

"But  life's  so  simple  on  my  ranch,"  he 
says  plaintively.  "Nobody  throws  things 
at  me."  He  rubbed  his  head  ruefully, 
looking  apprehensively  at  Claudette;  be- 
cause just  the  day  before  the  script  had 
called  for  her  to  throw  her  slipper  at  his 
head — a  feat  which  landed  him  in  the 
hospital  for  first  aid. 

"It  was  one  of  those  freak  accidents," 
the  director  said.  "Fred's  supposed  to  sit 
on  a  bench  and  talk  to  Louise  Allbritton, 
who  plays  the  role  of  the  flirtatious  di- 
vorcee who  owns  the  next  ranch. 
Claudette,  as  Fred's  wife,  is  annoyed — 
and  throws  her  slipper  from  a  balcony 
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just  above  the  bench.  Only,  it  didn't 
work  out — because  Claudette's  aim  was 
no  good.  So  someone  suggested  we  fake 
the  scene.  We  did." 

They  stationed  a  prop-man,  by  means 
of  a  rope  sling,  just  above  the  bench — 
and  told  him  to  throw  the  slipper.  In  the 
final  picture  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
thrown  by  Claudette.  The  prop-man  let 
fly,  but  alas,  for  the  strength  of  the 
manly  muscles!  The  heel  of  the  slipper 
cut  a  two-inch  gash  in  MacMurray's 
scalp,  and  the  scene  ended  abruptly  in  a 
call  for  the  studio  doctor.  It  also  ended 
for  the  prop-man,  whom  everybody  for- 
got in  the  confusion,  and  who  hung 
swinging  helplessly  in  his  rope-sling  high 
above  the  sound  stage  until  his  indignant 
calls  brought  someone  to  cut  him  down. 

As  the  neighboring  divorcee  who 
causes  all  the  trouble  between  Fred  and 
Claudette,  Louise  Allbritton  had  troubles 
of  her  own.  There  was  the  matter  of  the 
cow  at  the  blue-ribbon  cattle  fair — one 
of.  the  really  spectacular  scenes  in  the 
picture.  Louise,  who  owns  a  streamlined, 
mechanized  dude  ranch  next  door  to  our 
hero  and  heroine,  is  supposed  to  walk  to 
the  judge's  stand  at  the  fair,  when  her 
prize  Hereford  takes  a  prize. 

During  rehearsals,  the  prize  Hereford 
had  a  "stand-in"  like  any  other  actor; 
a  plebeian,  placid  lady  named  Myrtle, 
with  whom  Miss  Allbritton  became  fa- 
miliar. When  the  scene  was  actually 
shot,  however,  the  Hereford  was  used  in- 
stead. Miss  Allbritton,  accustomed  to 
Myrtle,  turned  her  back — and  1400 
pounds  of  choice  sirloin  butted  its  front 
horns  with  gusto,  as  the  Hereford  pro- 
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pelled  an  astonished  Louise  through  the 
air. 

It  was  during  rehearsal,  also,  that  a 
goat  made  a  light  lunch  from  Louise's 
new  John  Frederics  hat,  down  to  the  last 
crumb  of  veiling.  "Yet  when  the  script 
called  for  that  goat  to  eat  a  hat,"  the 
director  said,  "it  took  us  two  days  to 
make  something  in  the  prop-room  that 
it  would  touch.  We  made  a  hat  of  al- 
falfa, a  hat  of  waffle  dough,  of  tender 
grass  shoots — but  would  that  goat  eat  it? 
It  Wouldn't  even  sniff  it.  Finally,  we 
made  one  of  cabbage  leaves,  and  it  did 
eat  that." 

Chickens  are  people  whom  nobody 
would  expect  to  have  any  nerves — yet 
the  trained  chicken  in  the  picture  had  a 
nervous  breakdown.  "Chickens  are  the 
stupidest  of  animals,"  the  studio  trainer 
said.  "They  can  take  only  so  much 
training;  and  to  get  one  hen  to  do  all 
the  things  called  for  in  this  script  I  had 
to  train  five.  The  ailing  hen  gets  the 
same  treatment  for  nervous  breakdown 
as  a  human;  lots  of  rest  and  quiet,  light 
diet,  no  excitement.  A  couple  of  days  of 
this,  (which  in  the  life  span  of  a  hen 
equals  a  year's  rest  for  a  human  being) 
and  the  hen  is  ready  to  go  back  and  try 
again." 

The  trained  hen  in  the  picture  follows 
Pa  Kettle  about  the  screen — Pa  Kettle 
being  the  neighbor  who  believes  that 
diplomacy  is  the  art  of  getting  some- 
where while  appearing  to  be  going  no- 
where. The  Kettles — Pa,  Ma  and  their 
boys — are  an  ungracious  and  slovenly 
crew  who  own  a  nearby  ranch,  over-run 
with  pigs,  dogs,  broken  buildings  and 
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Indians  make  their  first  unannounced  call — friendly,  but  Claudette  doesn't  know  it. 


shiftless  habits,  yet  who  nevertheless  have 
their  points!  Ma  Kettle,  played  by  Mar- 
jorie  Main,  is  so  tough  even  a  cannibal 
couldn't  eat  anything  but  her  shoes.  She's 
convinced  that  being  a  lady  gets  you  no- 
where, and  says  so  with  euphony,  co- 
herence and  emphasis.  Pa  Kettle  takes 
misfortune  like  a  man — he  blames  it  on 
his  wife.  Percy  Kilbride,  playing  the 
role,  proves  that  convention  is  the  moth- 
er of  boredom.  To  most  people,  a  dis- 
appointment is  just  a  puncture  in  the 
tire  of  hope;  but  the  Kettles  run  on  the 
rims.  And  when,  through  their  shiftless- 
ness,  the  farm  of  Fred  and  Claudette  is 
set  on  fire,  we  have  one  of  the  biggest 
flare-ups  the  San  Fernando  Valley  has 
ever  known. 

"Not  since  the  burning  of  Atlanta,  in 
'Gone  with  the  Wind,'  has  such  a  con- 
flagration lit  up  the  California  skies,"  I 
was  assured  by  surrounding  spectators. 
"They  shot  that  scene  at  night — and,  in 
the  12-hour  period  while  the  fire  burned, 
consumed  three  acres  of  pine  forest, 
90,000  pounds  of  Flamo  (a  bottled  gas, 
with  a  base  of  jellied  petroleum) ,  475 
bales  of  excelsior,  25,000  cubic  feet  of 
assorted  kindling  and  chips,  5000  gallons 
of  gasoline  and  300  magnesium  flares. 
And  boy,  that  fire  burned!" 

Sitting  in  a  movie  house,  breathlessly 
watching  this  scene,  who  will  realize  that 
during  its  filming  only  the  out-buildings, 
fences,  chicken  houses  and  barns  of  the 
set  were  burned — and  only  one  man 
slightly  hurt  by  a  flying  piece  of  charred 
wood!  Yet,  so  fantastic  was  the  actual 
scene,  that  125  fire  alarms  went  in  during 
the  night  from  startled  home  owners  in 
surrounding  Los  Angeles;  and  an  airline 
pilot,  flying  from  San  Francisco  to  Hol- 
lywood, reported  he  saw  the  flames  200 
miles  up  the  coast. 

"It  wasn't  the  big  scenes  that  gave  us 
trouble,"  the  director  said.  "It  was  the 


unforseen,  ridiculous  happenings — the 
prima  donna  moods  of  Cleopatra,  the 
sow;  the  sulking  of  the  horse  with  the 
one-sided  smile  and  the  pleated  tail;  the 
handling  of  Sport,  the  dog  with  the  big 
build-up  and  the  phony  reputation;  and 
the  earth-shaking  bellowing  of  the  cham- 
pion Herefords,  who  never  opened  their 
mouths  until  the  moment  Claudette  or 
Fred  had  an  important  line  to  speak! 
You  can't  argue  with  a  prize  Hereford; 
you  can't  plead  with  it — you've  just  got 
to  wait  till  it  stops  bellowing." 

To  the  audience,  who  sees  Claudette 
as  the  busy  little  wife  who  takes  things 
in  her  stride,  the  scenes  where  she  saws 
herself  out  of  a  tree  into  a  rain-barrel, 
wrestles  with  a  pig  and  cleans  a  stove 
that  blows  up  in  her  face,  will  seem  like 
good,  clean  fun. 

The  struggles  of  Fred,  the  husband 
who  strives  with  bitter  concentration  to 
hatch  his  chickens  before  they're  counted, 
will  evoke  sympathy  and  grins.  The 
struggles  of  Louise,  the  chick  next  door, 
whose  credo  is:  "How-can-you-love-your- 
neighbor-if-you-don't-get-around?";  the 
antics  of  Ma  Kettle,  who  goes  through 
life  with  her  fingers  crossed;  the  wails 
of  Pa  Kettle,  who  has  nothing  on  his 
mind  but  insists  on  getting  it  off;  the 
assorted  Indians,  rural  folk  and  passers- 
by  who  seek  to  get  away  from  the  city's 
din — these  will,  indeed,  make  for  laugh- 
ter on  the  screen. 

But  for  those  who  went  through  the 
picture  wearing  shin-guards;  circling 
about  the  probing  horns  of  wild  cattle, 
dodging  lambs  that  baa-ed.  mules  that 
brayed,  goats  that  maa-ed,  snakes  that 
shed  their  skins  and  Herefords  that 
roared,  wariness  and  a  certain  nonchal- 
ant caution  became  the  order  of  the  day. 

"And  yet,"  insists  the  director,  as  he 
gulps  another  aspirin,  "we  had  a  lot  of 
fun,  too!" 
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brushes  off  thanks  with  self-conscious 
bluntness.  To  people  who  don't  know 
him  well  Vic  seems  brash,  colorful,  slight- 
ly self-centered,  and  often  unthinking. 
This  is  the  Vic  that  has  been  too  often 
publicized,  too  much  in  the  limelight. 
His  friends  see  him  differently. 

Just  who  are  Vic's  friends?"  Well,  they 
aren't  fly-by-night  people.  They  aren't 
friends  Vic  blesses  with  his  companion- 
ship for  a  few  weeks.  Vic's  friendships 
are  long-lasting.  Carl  Schroeder  and 
Jules  Seltzer  are  closest  to  him.  They've 
been  his  closest  friends  since  Vic  lived 
in  a  tent  when  he  first  came  to  Holly- 
wood. 

Now,  after  a  number  of  years,  people 
get  to  know  the  measure  of  a  man.  They 
know  his  faults  and  weaknesses;  they 
know  his  high  spots:  and  they  know  his 
low  ones.  One  of  the  most  revelatory 
facts  about  Vic  is  that  these  two  bud- 
dies of  his  would  fight  and  die  for  him. 
And,  in  turn,  Vic  does  the  biggest  press 
agent  job  for  them  ever  done  on  anyone 
around  this  town. 

.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  whenever  Vic 
likes  someone,  he  tells  the  world  about 
it.  His  friend  and  house  guest,  the  dis- 
tinguished urologist,  Dr.  Donald  Mc- 
Cannell,  formerly  of  Mayo's,  isn't  just 
another  specialist.  To  Vic,  he's  the  best. 
Jules  Seltzer,  who  doesn't  publicize  Vic, 
is  "the  smartest  publicity  man  in  town"; 
Carl  Schroeder,  who  has  seen  Vic  in  only 
one  picture,  is  "the  best  editor  and 
writer."  Vic  brushes  them  all  with  a  cer- 
tain wonderful,  warm  glamor.  He's  proud 
of  them.  It  isn't  a  phony  act.  It's  real 
and  sincere.  Whomever  Vic  loves, 
whatever  he  owns,  has  to  be  the  best.' 
His  dog  is  the  best  dog  in  the  world; 
his  friends  the  most  wonderful,  the  most 
clever.  And,  because  he  is  by  nature  an 
extrovert,  he  doesn't  keep  these  morale- 
building  opinions  to  himself.  He  tells 
the  world. 

I  love  to  watch  Vic  in  a  roomful  of 
people.  He  is  so  completely  natural. 
He  likes  to  loosen  his  tie,  kick  off  his 
shoes— relax.  Of  course,  this  is  only  with 
people  he  knows  very  well.  It's  wonder- 
ful to  see  the  drama  and  color  he  brings 
into  a  gathering.  His  booming  voice,  his 
zest  for  life,  his  warm-hearted  apprecia- 
tion of  the  other  fellow:  all  these  things 
make  Vic  stand  out  in  a  crowd.  I  love 
to  watch  Vic  tell  a  story.  He  acts  every- 
thing out.  If  the  character  in  the  storv 
breaks  a  lamp,  watch  out  for  your  lamps 
V  ic  does  such  a  real  job  of  almost  break- 
ing your  lamp  that  you  get  a  bit  on  the 
nervous  side. 

I  like  to  see  the  effect  Vic  has  on  people 
who  have  never  met  him  before.  Maybe 
they  have  a  preconceived  opinion  of 
him  Maybe  they  think  he's  conceited,  or 
careless  of  other  people's  feelings,  or 
a  glamor  boy  with  his  mind  on  the  next 
blonde.  They  soon  change  their  minds, 
for  Vic  knocks  himself  out  to  make  you 
feel  charming.  He  sends  vou  into  hys- 
terics with  his  self-directed  humor.  His 
ancedotes,  which  point  fun  at  himself, 
are  like  having  a  ringside  table  at  the 
best  show  on  earth.    He's  a  brilliant 
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wonderful  comedian.  He  will  tell  you 
that  he  doesn't  have  the  flair  for  comedy 
in  pictures,  but  you  could  fool  me.  I 
have  spent  hours  with  Vic  laughing  so 
hard  at  his  zany,  wonderful,  mad  de- 
scriptions of  things  that  have  happened 
to  him  that  I  was  breathless. 

Vic  has  a  strange  sensitivity.  He  is 
more  sensitive  to  what  you  think  and  be- 
lieve and  feel  than  any  person  I  have 
ever  known.  And,  if  he  has  a  self-ap- 
pointed task,  it  is  to  make  other  people 
happy.  Maybe  you  think  this  sounds 
corny.  Or  unreal.  Or  dreamed-up.  Then 
let  me  tell  you  what  I  mean.  When  Vic 
was  in  Las  Vegas  last  year,  he  couldn't 
help  noticing  that  the  Hotel  Last  Fron- 
tier was  jammed  with  unhappy  divorcees. 
Now  some  of  these  gals  were  gay  and 
light-hearted;  some  were  beautiful;'  some 
wore  mink  coats  and  diamond  bracelets. 
And  all  of  them  were  on  the  rebound. 
Vic,  being  Vic — that  is,  being  young, 
handsome,  vibrant,  male,  a  movie  star, 
and  famous — could  have  dated  the  most 
lovely  of  these.  But  what  did  he  do?  He 
started  going  out  with  the  girls  who 
looked  rather  lost  and  forlorn,  the  girls 
without  the  mink  coats  and  the  gay 
laughter  and  the  beautiful  faces.  And  he 
made  these  girls,  who  thought  their 
worlds  had  crashed  around  them,  feel 
like  the  most  terrific  glamor  girls  in  the 
world.   Vic  is  like  that. 

I've  seen  Vic  drop  in  with  friends  for 
a  casual  evening  and  run  into  someone 
who  was  having  trouble.  Maybe  it  was 
a  girl  who  had  just  broken  up  with  her 
boy  friend:  maybe  it  was  a  man  who 
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couldn't  get  back  in  the  swing  after  be- 
ing overseas.  Now  Vic  may  have  had  a 
bang-up  evening  planned '  with  his  cur- 
rent glamor  girl  date,  but  suddenly  that 
girl  would  be  just  plain  out  of  luck.  And 
the  prettier  she  was  and  the  more  popu- 
lar and  famous,  the  more  she'd  be  apt  to 
be  stood  up  under  such  circumstances. 
Because  it's  impossible  for  Vic  to  walk 
into  a  situation  and  find  unhappiness 
and  not  try  to  straighten  things  out  be- 
fore he  leaves.  This  may  be  rather  tough 
on  his  previous  date — and  perhaps  that's 
why  Vic  gets  the  reputation  for  a  care- 
less disregard  for  the  feelings  of  others 
once  in  awhile — but  Vic  never  stands 
anybody  up  unless  he's  helping  someone 
else  get  their  mental  quirks  straightened 
out. 

Vic's  sensitivity  shows  itself  in  the  - 
most  unexpected  ways.  His  dog,  Genius, 
was  ill  for  several  months.  Vic  is  al- 
most as  crazy  about  that  dog  as  the  dog 
is  about  him,  so  at  first  he  visited  Genius 
at  the  hospital  just  as  if  the  dog  were  a 
person.  But  Genius  went  mad  with  joy 
whenever  Vic  came  around,  broke  his  leg 
over  again  in  the  excitement,  so,  finally, 
for  the  dog's  own  good,  Vic  had  to  stop 
seeing  him  until  he  was  well.  Meanwhile, 
the  people  next  door  wanted  Vic  to  have 
their  police  dog.  But  would  Vic  let  the 
police  dog  even  come  in  the  yard,  much 
less  the  house,  until  Genius  came  home? 
If  you  know  Vic,  you  know  he  didn't. 
Instead,  he  waited  until  Genius  had  been 
duly  and  happily  welcomed  back,  and 
then  he  let  Genius  discover  his  friend, 
the  police  dog,  next  door.  They  started 
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romping  together,  crossing  the  fence  to 
play  in  Genius'  yard,  and  now  the  two 
dogs  live  happily  on  Vic's  domain. 

Vic  can't  bear  rudeness.  The  more  in- 
significant the  person,  the  more  care- 
fully Vic  listens  to  what  he  has  to  say. 
If  others  interrupt  carelessly,  Vic  is  apt 
to  be  rude  to  them.  The  guy  who  some 
say  just  hasn't  any  manners,  has  the 
most  beautifully  courteous  manners  I 
have  ever  seen. 

I  like  Vic's  uncomplicated  way  of  look- 
ing at  life..  Black  is  black  and  white  is 
white  to  him,  and  there  are  no  puzzling, 
shadowy  in-betweens.  You  can  present 
a  problem  to  Vic,  and  he  will  spot  its 
solution  with  uncanny  accuracy.  _  Maybe 
you  might  have  been  twisting  the  thing 
around  in  your  mind  for  days,  won- 
dering: "Should  I  do  this,  or  would  the 
other  way  be  better?"  But  Vic's  mind 
is  uncluttered  by  frills  and  furbelows. 
He  can  get  to  the  crux  of  the  matter  im- 
mediately. He  has  a  keen,  analytical 
common  sense  all  too  rare  in  this  genius- 
afflicted  town. 

Vic  is  cagey.  Sometimes  he  will  try  to 
fool  you.  He  is  intelligent  and  smart, 
with  a  razor-edged  mind.  Just  the  same, 
he  sometimes  pretends  to  ignorance  to 
find  out  what  you  really  think,  or  what 
you  really  think  of  him.  He'll  mispro- 
nounce words,  to  see  if  you  will  correct 
him,  ignore  him,  or  laugh  at  him.  He 
doesn't  like  to  read.  He  isn't  the  intel- 
lectual type.  Frankly,  Vic  prefers  boogie 
to  symphony;  but  he  has  an  extremely 
keen  mind.  You  may  fool  Vic  once; 
you'll  never  fool  him  twice.  Vic  can  read 
people  like  people  read  books. 

Because  of  this,  compliments  embarrass 
him.  He  can  know  you  have  a  warm 
feeling  in  your  heart  for  him,  that  you 
think  he  is  a  wonderful,  fine,  grand  guy 
without  ever  putting  it  into  words.  He 
just  feels  it,  and  he  returns  your  regard 
with  the  same  warmth.  He  may  cover 
up  his  sentiment  with  wisecracks  and 
smart-alec  remarks,  but  the  real  Vic 
stands  in  back  of  you,  steady  and  sure. 
No  friend  of  his  ever  has  to  ask  for  help 
when  trouble  strikes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Vic  isn't  much 
different  from  Doc  Holliday,  the  role  he 


played  with  such  smashing  success  in 
"My  Darling  Clementine."  If  you'll  re- 
member, in  that  picture  the  Doc  covered 
up  the  fact  that  he  was  dying  from  a 
fatal  disease  by  acting  rough  and  tough. 
He  didn't  want  his  fiancee  to  discover 
his  nobility.  Well,  that's  our  boy;  that's 
Victor.  You  may  go  right  on  hearing 
how  he  waltzes  through  first  one  gal's 
life,  then  another.  You  may  think,  then, 
perhaps  he  isn't  very  caring;  or  that  he's 
fickle  and  reckless.  But  remember  this: 
if  Vic  stopped  to  hang  around  after  he 
got  people  back  on  the  right  track,  then 
he  wouldn't  have  so  much  time  to  do  the 
same  for  the  next  guy. 

I  don't  know  how  I  can  explain  to  you 
that  most  of  Vic's  charm  comes  from  his 
unpredictability.  He  never  knows  what 
he  will  be  doing  from  one  moment  to  the 
next,  so  how  can  he  advise  anyone  else? 
If  you're  a  friend  of  his,  you  have  to  be 
more  or  less  on  call.  You  can't  be  offend- 
ed at  a  one  o'clock  at  night  phone  call. 
It  only  means  that  Vic  just  suddenly 
got  bored  at  a  party  and  decided  he'd 

Vic's  new  picture  "Moss  Rose":  Left,  with 
Patricia  Medina  (Richard  Greene's  wife); 
below,  with  Peggy  Cummins;  and  right, 
scene  with  veteran  actress  Ethel  Barrymore. 


like  to  see  you.  Nor,  by  the  same  token, 
can  you  be  offended  if  he  walks  out  of 
your  house  at  nine.  You  see,  he's  rest- 
less; he  likes  constant  excitement.  If 
things  aren't  zooming,  and  the  walls  of 
Jericho  aren't  tumbling  down  where  he 
is,  then  he'll  make  a  beeline  for  the  next 
possibility. 

I  like  to  watch  Vic  when  he's  out  in 
public.  I  like  to  see  him  at  Billingley's, 
for  instance.  Because  then  it's  so  very 
evident  that  he  is  himself  at  all  times. 
He's  the  same  guy  when  everyone  is 
staring  at  him  as  he  is  when  he's  at  home. 
He  uses  the  same  emphatic,  colorful  ges- 
tures: his  voice  is  as  booming  and  com- 
manding. He  is  absolutely  without  self- 
consciousness.  This  is  refreshing.  So 
many  Hollywood  stars  put  on  an  act 
when  they  are  out  and  quite  another  at 
home. 

I  like  to  watch  Vic  give  someone  he 
doesn't  like  the  brush-off.  Brother,  it's 
royal.  He's  no  hypocrite.  ^Tiere  others 
yell.  "How  are  you,  darling?"  to  your 
face  and  knife  you  in  the  back,  Vic 
simply  turns  on  his  heel  if  he  sees  some- 
one he  can't  stand.  It  isn't  in  his  make- 
up to  be  phonily  pleasant,  even  for  five 
minutes,  to  anyone  he  dislikes. 

He  dislikes  people  for  a  number  of 
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reasons.  He  hates  those  who  preterm  to 
be  what  they  are  not.  He  hates  a 
phony.  He  doesn't  like  affectation,  pre- 
tense, psuedo-nicety.  He  hates  cattiness, 
pettiness,  the  old  knife-in-the-back  rou- 
tine. He  doesn't  like  people  who  are 
two-faced;  he  doesn't  like  back-slapping, 
ingratiating  people.  He  doesn't  like 
people  who  want  something  out  of  him, 
who  play  him  for  a  sucker.  He  doesn't 
like  liars.  Since  Vic's  temper  is  terrible 
and  terrific,  once  he  gets  angry,  he  is  un- 
forgiving and  unrelenting.  Still,  it  takes 
an  awful  lot  to  make  him  angry;  and  it 
takes  an  awful  lot  to  make  him  dislike 
a  person. 

I  like  to  think  of  another  Vic;  the  one 
who  came  from  a  wealthy  family,  whose 
mother,  today,  is — to  put  it  crudely — 
a  millionaire.  You'll  never  hear  this 
from  Vic.  To  hear  him  tell  it.  you'd  think 
he  grew  up  playing  on  the  streets  of 
New  York.  He  never  talks  family  at 
you,  although  his  is  one  to  be  proud  of. 
I  like  to  think,  also,  of  the  Vic  who  lived 
in  a  tent  when  he  first  came  to  Holly- 
wood because  he  wanted  to  save  rent 
He  was  broke,  and  he  needed  the  dough. 
What  most  people  don't  know  is  that  Vic 
need  not  have  gone  without  a  single 
meal.  His  dad  had  one  of  the  biggest 
refrigeration  businesses  in  the  country. 
Only  Vic  wanted  to  make  his  way  on  his 
own.  There  is  just  something  about  the 


guy  that  you  know  doesn't  fit  into  the 
category  of  a  sponger. 

There  was  the  Victor  Mature  who  was 
so  in  love  with  Rita  Hayworth  when  he 
went  off  to  help  win  a  war  that  he  could 
hardly  sleep.  There  was  a  tender,  sweet 
Vic;  that  was  the  Vic  his  friends  know. 
I  have  a  deep  respect  for  the  Victor 
Mature  who  came  back  after  hell  fires 
to  find  his  girl  had  married  someone 
else;  for  the  Vic  who  has  never  let  one 
word  of  criticism — even  to  his  closest 
friends — pass  his  lips,  of  the  girl  who 
didn't  wait. 

Vic  has  a  gallantry  about  him  that  is 
fading  all  too  fast  into  the  realm  of  fable 
and  legend.  People  are  getting  soft.  Too 
many  of  us  are  losing  the  courage  of  our 
convictions;  we  are  afraid  to  do  the  things 
we  want  to  do.  We  are  afraid  of  what 
people  will  say.  Not  Vic.  He's  living  his 
life  honestly — and  there's  a  grandeur  to 
it,  a  kind  of  superb  directness.  Maybe 
other  Hollywoodites  squirm  a  bit  when 
they  come  face  to  face  with  what  they 
are;  when,  alone  with  themselves,  the 
substance  meets  the  shadow  up  there  on 
the  screen. 

But  when  Vic  looks  into  the  mirror,  he 
can  look  himself  in  the  eye.  And,  al- 
though he'd  be  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  admit  it,  of  this  much  I'm  cer- 
tain: quite  a  wonderful  guy  looks  right 
back  at  him. 


'Lassie's  Straight  Mart' 

Continued  from  page  47 


blase  but  he  does  try  to  act  terribly 
sophisticated.  In  a  way  Peter  is.  Spoiled 
by  women,  liked  by  men.  and  at  the 
dawn  of  his  life  a  success,  is  quite  a  load 
to  carry,  but  Peter  does  it  well. 

You  may  wonder  what  Peter  and  Kee- 
nan  were  doing  on  the  stage  of  Loew's 
State  (other  than  making  people  laugh). 
Well,  they  were  being  pioneers.  It's  an 
experiment  these  two  guys  are  making 
together  and  have  been  working  toward 
ever  since  they  first  met.  Peter  and  Kee- 
nan  in  Hollywood  are  as  inseparable  as 
point  and  counter-point,  with  Peter  play- 
ing the  straight  man.  It's  hard  to  top 


Keenan  as  a  comic.  For  one  year  and 
a  half  they  played  at  Army  camps  and 
hospitals  and  then  hit  New  York.  They 
started  on  Loew's  circuit  and  on  a 
Wednesday  night  opened  with  misgiv- 
ings at  Loew's  Astoria.  Ten  minutes 
later  they  played  Loew's  Corona  and 
then  drove  to  New  Rochelle.  As  Peter 
said,  "We  weren't  too  hot  at  first  but  by 
then,  having  played  two  dates,  we  were 
old-timers.  In  New  Rochelle  we  were 
great.  We  re-wrote  the  whole  act  in  the 
car  going  up." 

For  three  nights  in  a  row  these  two 
wandered  from  one  theater  to  another, 
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neat  at  nine.  Her 

holr  combed  and 
curfed— every  strand 
in  place.  On  her  way 
to  work,  she  caught 
admiring  glances 
and  a  few  low  whis- 
iles.  But  looic  .  .  . 


tousled  af  twelve. 

After  a  few  hours, 
Millie's  hatr-do  just 
.seemed  to  come 
apart!  Drat  ...  no 
lads  looking  now  .  .  . 


HAIRLAC 


the  delicately  perfumed  hair  lacquer 


Hiiitfe 


Now  Millie  pats  a  few  drops  of 
Nestle  Hairlac  on  her  finished 
hair-do  and  presto!  she's  all 
set  for  a  whole  day  of  blissful 
hair-smoothness.  Follow  Mil- 
lie's example  to  keep  your 
own  hair  neat  and  shining  all 
day  long.  Get  JMestle  Hairlac 
at  your  drug  or  dept.  store. 


KEEPS  HAIR  UNDER  CONTROL  AND  LUSTROUS 


A  LIVE  ART  MODEL 

would  cost  you  $10  an  hour.  But 
you  can  save  that  money  by  using 
the  new  and  different  book: 

THE  FEMALE  FIGURE 

Its  full-page  illustrations  of  Beauti- 
ful Figures  in  a  variety  of  postures 
offer  you  the  simplest,  least  expen- 
sive and  most  inspiring  method  for 
female  figure  drawing.  For  Beginner 
or  Professional.  Send  only  ?1  today 
for  this  big  art  book  to:  UNUSUAL 
BOOKS,  72-J  Fifth  Aye.,  New  York 

POEMS  WANTED 

1  —  For  Musical  Setting  — —  r 

Mother.  Home,  hove.  Sacred.  Patriotic,  Comic 
or  any  subject.  Don't  Delay  —  Send  us  your 
Original  Poem  at  once  —  for  immediate  con- 
sideration and  FREE  Rhyming  Dictionary. 
RICHARD  BROTHERS 
28  WOODS  BUILDING  —  CHICAGO  1.  ILL. 

PLAY  PIANO  IN  1  HOUR 

NEW  INVENTION 
CHORD  SLIDE  DEVICE 


27  Songs  Arranged  With  4  Chords! 

Newly  invented  CHORD-SLIDE  DEVICE  fits  any  piano 
Play  any  chord  at  once.  Plink  out  tunes  bv  ear  and 
note,  add  chords  to  play  beautiful  2-hand  professional 
radio  style  at  one  sitting.  Complete  course  in  one  pack- 
age— no  extras  needed.  It's  Funl  A  gamel  No  exer- 
cises or  drills.  Startle  friends  I  PLAT  27  COMPLETE 
SONGS  WITH  4  CHORDS.  Send  NO  MONEY  .  .  .  just 
lc  card.  25  lesson  ABC  PICTURE  METHOD,  including 
many  POPULAR  SONGS  all  for  $2.00  plus  C.O.D.  Save 
C.O.D.  by  sending  $2  in  cash,  check,  money  order. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE.  Write  TODAY  1  No 
COD  (Canada.) 


DALE  SHEAR'S  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
Studio  3005,  Struthers  3,  Ohio 

□  Rush  full  course  for  $2.00  plus  O.O.D. 

□  $2.00  enclosed,  you  pay  postage. 

NAME  


r«  ADDRESS 
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NO  EXERCISE 

NO  REDUCING  DRUGS 
ABSOLUTELY  HARMLESS 


THOUSANDS  LOSE 
3  to  S  LBS.  A  WEEK, 
YET  EAT  PLENTY! 


Simply  take  a  half  teaspoon- 
ful  of  KELP-I-DINE  with 
any   meal,    (preferably  at 
breakfast)     EAT  AS  YOU 
USUALLY  DO.  DON'T  CUT 
OCT  fatty,  starchy  foods, 
merely  CUT  DOWN  on  them, 
That'$  all  there  is  to  itl 
USERS  SAY  — — — — 
"Doctor  approved." 
"Makes  one  feel  wonder- 
ful." "Lost  15  pounds  In 
6  weeks."  "Feel  so  much 
better."  "Lost  21  pounds 
tn  4  weeks." 


MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

If  you  don't  lose  weight  exactly  as  ve  say. 
If  you  are  not  100%  delighted  with  the  re- 
sults, your  money  will  be  returned  promptly. 


American  Healthaida  Co.,  Dept.  B-2S  • 

871  Broad  St.,  Newark,  2,  New  Jersey  •> 

Enclosed    find    S2    for    three    months    supply    of  m 

KELPIDINE,  postage  prepaid.   If  I  am  not  satisfied,  m 

I  may  return  unused  portion  and  my  $2  will  be  0 

refunded.  £ 

Name    * 


Address  . 
City  


BRA-ZETTE* 


i  pads  for  each  buif  give 
olwayi  wanted  yet  prevent 
r  clothes  —  without  o 
r  low-necked  or  backleu  drenes, 
....  for  fmaf/  or  fiijm  brtastt.  In  nude  or  white. 
EghtVoir  for  $1.00  postpaid.  Including  tax. 
SatUfactionnuarante'ed.'  Enclose  $1.00  or  money 
/  order  today  specifying  color. 

CO.    %    SOX  1 108    \  HOLLYWOOD,  CALIF. 
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SONGWRITERS 


SONGS 
PUBLISHED 


ADVANCE 
ROYALTY 

PAID  YEARLY 


Send  your  songs  or  poems  today.  Music 
written  for  your  words  without  charge*. 
Records,  copies,  copyright  furnished.  We 
have  helped  many  new  writers  find  their 
first  success.  Lei  us  try  to  help  you. 

HOLLYWOOD  TUNESMITH5 

1537  No.  Vine  St.,  Dept.  M-18  Hollywood  28,  Cat. 


Are  You  Satisfied  With 

YOUR  NOSE? 


Nobody  today  need  go  through  life  handi- 
capped by  a  bady  shaped  nose,  disfigured 
features,  or  blemishes.  In  YOUR  NEW  FACE 
IS  YOUR  FORTUNE,  a  famous  Plastic  Sur- 
geon shows  how  simple  corrections  "re- 
model" the  unbeautiful  nose,  take  years  /)f~_ 
off  the  prematurely  aged  face.  Yours,  /nr 
postpaid,  in  plain  wrapper— only  .  .  .  LUv 

FRANKLIN  HOUSE,  Publishers 
629  Drexel  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa.  Dept.  14-H 


changing  the  show  after  they  "were  on" 
to  suit  the  audience,  ad  fibbing  all  oyer 
the  stage  and  just  being  funny.  (With 
them  it  comes  naturally.)  On  the  way 
West,  they  played  in  four  cities  and 
closed  in  Chicago.  They  want  to  go  back 
to  California,  construct  a  good  act  and 
play  the  big  time  in  the  Capitol  in  New 
York. 

Their  purpose  is  to  impress  on  the 
studio  that  actors  who  are  just  person- 
ality talent  should  not  be  forced  to  make 
personal  appearances  without  an  act. 
Keenan  feels  that  teams  should  be  sent 
out  that  really  can  provide  sock  enter- 
tainment. As  a  matter  of  fact  he  and 
Peter  do  a  take-off  on  the  average  Holly- 
wood guest  shot  that  is  killing  and  rocks 
the  audience  in  their  seats. 

As  Keenan  so  aptly  put  it,  "It  helps 
me  if  I  have  fun  on  the  stage  with  a 
boy  like  Peter  whom  they  scream  over. 
It  helps  Peter  'cause  he  doesn't  have  to 
go  out  on  the  stage  and  stand  there  with 
egg  on  his  face.  Some  people  just  can't 
work  alone.  They  seldom  recognize  me, 
which  was  proven  in  Jersey  City  several 
times.  After  the  show  we'd  go  out  to 
the  car  and  when  Peter  appeared  thou- 
sands of  girls  would  descend  upon  him 
like  a  herd  of  trumpeting  elephants.  I 
always  got  lost  in  the  shuffle.  Twice  the 
car  drove  off  without  me.  After  this 
happened  I  used  to  go  out  to  the  car  first 
with  no  one  bothering  me,  get  in,  and 
wait  for  his  Majesty  to  arrive." 

Yes,  "his  Majesty"  is  really  doing  a 
first  in  this  experiment.  Peter  is  the  first 
personality  actor  who  is  really  trying  to 
be  an  entertainer.  This  boy  who  rhum- 
bas  like  a  combination  of  Katherine  Dun- 
ham and  a  native  Cuban  (without  any 
of  that  well-known  English  reserve) 
wants  to  learn  his  business. 

When  asked  what  it  was  like  to  actur 
ally  work  with  a  live  audience,  Peter  said, 
"Oh,  it's  terribly  exciting.  The  experience 
is  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of  summer 
stock.  It's  going  to  be  a  tremendous  help 
to  me  in  making  pictures.  I've  learned 
timing,  the  ability  to  quiet  hecklers  with- 
out insulting  them  and  a  glib  way  of 
working.  Nothing  within  reason  fazes  me 
now,  but  I  used  to  shake  in  my  boots  at 
first."  I  looked  at  his  boots,  which  in- 
cidentally are  always  well  dressed.  No 
one  in  Hollywood  wears  clothes  as  well 
as  Peter  and  his  boots  were  no  exception. 
He  wears  flaps  on  his  shoes. 

Though  Peter  may  act  awh-fully  grown 
up  and  serious  at  time,  he  never  fails  to 
get  a  boot  out  of  little  things.  In  de- 
scribing one  of  his  out-of-town  engage- 
ments he  took  out  a  roll  of  bills  heavily 
padded  with  $100  bills  and  coughed. 
Modest! 

He  said,  "What  do  you  mean?  How  do 
I  like  it?  I  love  it,"  and  proceeded  to 
wave  the  roll  in  the  air.  "You  know  in 
Hollywood  if  someone  asks  me  to  lend 
them  five  bucks  I  can't  even  get  up  two. 
Every  cent  I  make  goes  to  my  business 
manager  and  I  can't  even  cash  a  check. 

"Last  night  when  we  finished  our  en- 
gagement the  manager  paid  us  off  and 
Keenan  stuck  the  money  in  the  pocket 
of  his  jacket.  There  it  was — the  first  real 
cash  I've  seen  in  years,  and  it  was  in 
Keenan's  pocket!  We  raced  to  the  train, 
got  into  our  drawing  room,  locked  the 
door  and  pulled  down  the  shades.  Then 


Keenan  started  counting  out  the  money. 
He'd  say  'One  for  you — one  for  me,'  and 
it  was  taking  hours  to  get  through  the 
pack.  When  he  got  down  to  the  $10's  I 
was  in  a  cold  sweat,  because  Keenan 
doesn't  know  how  to  count  in  tens.  Fi- 
nally I  got  my  half  and  I  slept  with  it 
under  my  pillow.  Just  look  at  it!  Cold 
cash!  I've  never  seen  so  much  money, 
and  the  whole  next  day  we  were  on  a 
train  with  no  place  to  spend  it.  Boy,  to- 
night I'm  really  going  to  lose  my  head!" 

"Peter,  don't  you  think  you  ought  to 
think  about  your  future  and  put  that  in 
the  bank  for  a  rainy  day?"  I  asked. 

Peter  laughed  and  said,  "Yeah,  I  sup- 
pose I  should  think  about  the  future.  I 
might  break  a  leg  tomorrow,  but  so  what? 
I  live  like  that.  I  don't  think  I  really 
have  to  worry  'cause  I'm  young  and 
starting  to  roll  now.  Having  an  advan- 
tage of  age  over  most  of  the  guys  in  Hol- 
lywood, I  find  I  have  an  extra  few  years 
to  learn  my  business  thoroughly.  When 
I  reach  thirty,  which  is  where  most  men 
are  starting  out,  I'll  have  enough  ammu- 
nition to  play  character  parts.  Then  if 
anything  comes  up  I'll  be  really  prepared 
for  it  and  won't  have  to  depend  on  being 
glamorous." 

Peter  isn't  at  all  shy  with  his  fans.  He 
drives  to  premieres  with  the  top  of  his 

Peter  Lawford  gets  the  girl  in  "It  Happened 
in  Brooklyn."  and — she's  Kathryn  Grayson! 
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car  down  so  they  can  see  him.  Not  ai 
all  backward  when  it  comes  to  knowing 
he's  a  hit,  Peter  doesn't  quite  know  why 
it  is.  He  blames  it  on  the  fact  that  lie 
co-starred  with  a  dog. 

Once  when  he  went  into  a  hotel  where 
Van  Johnson  lived,  he  said.  "Oh,  boy! 
Did  those  kids  waiting  for  Van  get  a 
double  thrill  when  I  walked  in!" 

Peter  is  a  spur-of-the-minute  kid  as  far 
as  amusement  runs.  One  night  he  was 
all  dressed  in  evening  clothes  and  ready 
for  one  of  filmland's  bigger,  better,  and 
noisier  parties.  At  the  last  minute  he 
never  went  but  ended  up  sitting  in  a 
friend's  house  listening  to  classical  rec- 
ords with  a  glass  of  beer  in  his  hand 
until  dawn  broke. 

Another  time  Hollywood's  Kissing 
Bandit  (a  new  name  for  Peter)  drove 
downtown  to  take  in  a  movie.  When  the 
Palladium  hove  into  view  Peter's  feet 
started  twitching,  so  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do  but  shelve  the  movie  and 
dance.  The  man  at  the  door  wouldn't 
let  him  in  without  a  tie,  so  he  tore 
around  to  Gene  Krupa's  dressing  room 
and  borrowed  a  "beaut"  from  Krupa. 
After  the  band  stopped  playing,  Peter  sat 
in  Krupa's  dressing  room  for  three  hours 
learning  to  play  the  drums.  So  with 
Peter  a  girl  never  knows  what  to  wear. 


Ouce  I  asked  Peter  when  he  planned  to 
get  married  and  he  said,  "Not  until  I'm 
at  least  thirty  years  old."' 

"What  do  you  want  to  marry?"  I 
asked. 

He  answered,  "A  woman,  of  course. 
What  the  devil  else  would  I  marry?  Las- 
sie?" 

However,  when  the  time  comes  for  him 
to  "love,  honor  and  obey,"  he  isn't  going 
to  pick  an  actress.  He  wants  to  go  East 
and  take  a  look  around  for  an  attractive 
girl  with  a  sense  of  humor  who  knows 
how  to  dress  well.  He  doesn't  want  a 
phony  sophisticate  but  he  does  want 
(you  guessed  it)  sex  appeal! 

This  energetic  bundle  of  masculinity  is 
going  to  take  what  comes  as  far  as  plays 
or  going  to  England  to  make  pictures  are 
concerned.  Peter  says  that  for  the  next 
ten  years  it's  inevitable  that  he  will  be 
portraying  all  the  nice,  young  boys,  but 
he'd  much  rather  be  known  as  the  hot- 
test thing  in  Hollywood.  "They  pay  to 
see  that,"  as  Peter  put  it. 

So  with  a  shrug  of  that  cow-licked 
head,  a  smile  from  those  big  white  teeth 
("the  better  to  bite  little  girls  with," 
Peter  says)  young  Lawford  took  himself 
off  to  other  parts.  It's  a  star-dusted  trail 
he's  walking  with  a  pot  of  gold  at  the 
end,  so  no  wonder  he  laughs  at  life. 


wood,  Here's  Betty  Garrett! 

Continued  from  page  44 


friendliness  of  the  balmiest  California 
summer  day.  All  people  are  important 
to  her  just  because  they  are  people. 
Betty  won't  tell  you  so  herself,  but  she 
has  gone  out  of  her  way  many  times 
to  help  a  newcomer.  She  remembers 
the  people  she  has  worked  with,  and 
there  is  warm  affection  in  her  voice  as 
she  talks  of  them. 

"Leaving  the  cast  of  'Call  Me  Mister,' 
was  one  of  the  hardest  things  I  have  ever 
done,"  says  Betty,  referring  to  her  last 
starring  role  in  New  York.  "The  kids 
were  so  wonderful  and  thoughtful!  When 
the  show  first  opened  they  put  two  little 
baby  bunnies  for  me  on  my  dressing 
table.  Somebody  had  discovered  my 
weakness  for  pets.  Two  weeks  later  they 


gave  me  two  little  kittens.  After  that, 
you  can  bet  that  if  any  member  of  the 
cast  found  a  stray  kitten,  it  would  be 
slipped  into  my  dressing  room.  They 
knew  I  would  take  care  of  them.  Cats 
are  a  special  fondness  of  mine,  and  Pep- 
per, my  Persian  kitten,  is  one  of  the 
reasons  I  took  a  train  out  to  Hollywood 
instead  of  a  plane.  The  other  reason, 
of  course,  is  Mister."  (Mister  is  a  little 
red  setter  puppy  with  teeth  like  needles 
that  the  cast  gave  Betty  for  Xmas.)  "Ac- 
tually, I  would  rather  have  taken  a 
plane,"  says  Betty  wistfully.  "It  would 
have  meant  I  could  have  seen  my  hus- 
band Larry  that  much  sooner." 

Larry,  as  you  probably  realize,  is  that 
sensational  young  actor  from  Columbia 


There's  new  beauty  in  Bias- 
Cup,  the  bra  whose  patented 
feature  holds  your  breasts 

gently  but  firmly  in  place... 
prevents  shoulder  straps  from 
slipping.  In  individualized 
cup  depths  at  better  stores. 


Write  lor  NEW  Beauty  Hint  Booklet 
Mode  by  IgMgM  BRASSIERES 
DEPT.    3H     358  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  / 
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BE  YOUR  OWN  MUSIC  TEACHER! 


LEARN  AT  HOME  THIS  MONEY-SAVING  WAY 

It's  easy  as  A-B-C,  no  matter  which  instrument  you 
want  to  play.  You  learn  by  playing'  real  melodies  from 
actual  notes,  instead  of  tiresome  exercises.  Everything 
is  in  print  and  pictures.  First  you  read  how  to  play  a 
tune.  Then  a  picture  akows  you  how.  Finally  you  play  it 
and  hear  how  it  sounds.  Some  of  our  850,000  pupils  are 
now  BAND  LEADERS.  If  you  want  to  learn 
music  fast,  send  post  card  for  FREE  38  page 
Sk  Booklet  and  Print  &  Picture  sample.  Mention 
instrument.  (Our  49th  Yr.) 


U.S.  SCHOOL  or  MUSIC 
1195  Brunswick  Bldg. 
New  York  10.N.Y. 


FREE 
BOOKLET 


SONGWRITERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  IDEAS! 
HOLD  ALL  SONGS,  POEMS! 
Write  for  safe,  correct  procedure ! 
SONG  SERVICE 

Dept.  29-333  West  56th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


BACKACHE, 
LEG  PAINS  MAY 
BE  DANGER  SIGN 

Of  Tired  Kidneys 

If  backache  and  leg  pains  are  making  you  miser- 
able, don't  just  complain  and  do  nothing  about  them. 
Nature  may  be  warning  you  that  your  kidneys  need 
attention. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  excess 
acids  and  poisonous  waste  outof  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

If  the  16  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  don't 
work  well,  poisonous  waste  matter  stays  in  the  blood. 
These  poisons  may  start  nagging  backaches,  rheu- 
matic pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting 
up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  head- 
achesand  dizziness.  Frequentor  scanty  passages  with 
smartingand  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don't  wait !  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  60  years.  Doan's  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison- 
ous waste  from  the  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 
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\\  Eat  WHAT  YOU  WANT 
i  ^GetaSlenderFigure 


YOU  cannot  have  a  slender, 
j  graceful  figure,  which  is  every 
/  woman's  desire,  unless  you  rid 
/yourself  of  the  flabby,  excess 
4  fat  which  covers  the  feminine 
curves.  You  can  rid  yourself  of 
I  this  ugly,  excess  fat  in  an  easy, 
healthful  way.  JV|  Y  L  O 

Brings  REMARKABLE  RESULTS 

Grateful  persons  report  amazing  results  in  loss  of 
weight  after  taking  MYLO,  delicious  and  highly 
nutritious  food  energy.  It  gives  you  all  daily  nor- 
mally required  vitamins  and  minerals.  Contains 
no  drugs — absolutely  harmless.  Eat  what  you  want,  yet  it 
is  possible  for  you  to  lose  as  much  as  7  lbs.  unsightly, 
excess  fat  in  a  week. 

7-DAY  NO-RISK  TRIAL! 

Either  you  are  more  than  delighted  with  the  results  MYLO 
brings  you  in  loss  of  weight  or  you  get  double  your  money 

Sfun  PJn  Mnurvl  back.  Just  mail  us  your  name  and 
C.I1U  IfU  IVIUNtl!  address  and  on  delivery  of  MYLO 
pay  the  postman  ?2.00  plus  C.O.D.  charges  or  send  $2.00 
with  your  order  and  we  will  pay  the  postage.  Follow  di- 
rections for  7  days.  Then,  if  you  are  not  truly  amazed  at 
the  loss  of  weight,  if  you  don't  notice  a  remarkable  im- 
provement in  your  figure,  if  you  don't  look  hetter,  feel 
better,  you  will  get  double  your  money  hack.  Don't  let 
ugly  fat  distort  your  shape.  Send  for  delicious,  nutritious 
MYLO  today. 

INTERNATIONAL  LABORATORIES 

329  So.   Wood  St.,  Dept.   4-EE,  Chicago   12,  III. 


SKIN  SUFFERERS 

For  itching-burning  of  Eczema,  Psoriasis.  Athlete's 
Foot,  Pimples,  Eash  externally  caused.  Use  fast  act- 
ing LUMCO  a  powerful  seven  ingredient  emollient  for 
stubborn  skin  troubles.  Many  users  say  they  are  no 
more  embarrassed  by  itchy  blotchy  skin.  Rub  LTJMCO 
on  at  night.  Look  for  big  improvement  next  morning.  Over 
31  years  success.  Large  jar  Special  Extra  Strength, 
quickens  healing,  $2.  postpaid  or  C.O.D.  plus  postage. 
Money  refunded  if  not  delighted. 

LUMCO  PRODUCTS,  Dept.  4-C,  Kimball,  Nebr. 


STAGE 

SCREEN 

RADIO 


ACTING 

PREPARE  AT  HOME  FOR  AN  ACTING  CAREER 

Exciting!  Thrilling!  Easy  to  understand.  The  finest 
training  at  lowest  cost.  Develop  a  glamorous  personality 
— charm — radiant  appeal.  Invaluable  for  self-confidence 
and  social  success.  Write  for  details  and  FREE  BOOK- 
LETS— today.    12th  year. 

B  B  NATIONAL  DRAMATIC  GUILD 

Suite  13  240  Broadway.  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 

SONGWRITERS 

POEMS  WANTED  AT  ONCE 

Send  Your  Poems,  Any  Subject, for  Imme- 
diate Examination  and  FREE  BOOK:— 
"YOUR  FUTURE  IN  SONGWRITINO," 
RADIO  CITY  MUSIC  ACADEMY 
1674  Broadway  New  York  19.  N.  Y. 

Compare  These  Values! 
MOVIE  STAR  PHOTOS 
12  for  50c  ★  25  for 

Now  .  .  .  get  WORE  for  your  money. 
Choose  your  favorite  Hollywood  Stars 
and  we'll  send  YOUR  SELECTION  of 
beautiful,  glossy  photos.  Smallest 
order  50c.  Name  second  choices. 
FREE!  Folder  of  260  NAMES  and 
ADDRESSES  of  popular  stars  with 
each  order. 

BRITESHINE  PRODUCTS  Dept.  A  33 
Box  352  Church  St.  Annex  N.  Y.  8,  NTT. 


Studios,  Larry  Parks.  He  is  the  real 
reason  MGM  finally  persuaded  Betty 
Garrett  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line.  Four 
years  ago  the  golden  lure  of  Hollywood 
was  dangled  before  Betty,  but  she  closed 
her  eyes  and  shook  her  head. 

"At  that  time,  I  was  working  in 
'Something  for  the  Boys,'  "  remembers 
Betty.  "I  was  Ethel  Merman's  under- 
study and  also  did  one  number  of  my 
own.  The  picture  offer  was  attractive 
but  I  didn't  feel  that  I  had  a  sufficient 
amount  of  stage  experience  back  of  me 
then  to  tackle  the  klieg  lights.  I  turned 
it  down  and  my  agent  agreed  with  me. 
MGM  said  I  was  being  foolish,  that  I'd 
soon  be  too  old  for  pictures,  and  really 
high-pressured  me.  A  year  later  they  re- 
newed the  offer.  My  decision  was  the 
same  as  before.  I  still  felt  I  had  not  yet 
had  a  big  enough  part  in  a  stage  play." 

Betty  stuck  to  her  guns.  She  took  a 
leading  part  in  "Jackpot,"  and  later  went 
to  the  Clover  Club  in  Hollywood.  There 
she  met  Larry  Parks.  In  her  own  words: 
"He  swept  me  off  my  feet.  I  mean  really 
truly!  We  were  married  and  together 
we  discussed  my  coming  to  Hollywood 
on  a  picture  contract.  Larry  thought  that 
I  should  be  more  set  in  my  own  mind; 
be  absolutely  satisfied  with  a  good  part 
in  a  hit  show  and  then  consider  picture 
work.  It's  a  funny  thing,  but  when  I 
first  refused  MGM  and  they  thought  I 
was  being  foolish,  my  agent  said  that 
thev  would  eventually  give  me  a  contract 
with  three  times  as  much  money,  and 
that's  exactly  what  happened!" 

So  Betty,  though  her  head  was  in  the 
clouds,  kept  her  feet  on  the  ground.  Her 
entire  career  has  been  marked  by  this 
singular  thoughtfulness.  Hard  work  and 
the  refusal  to  accept  "good  enough"  as 
the  signal  to  cease  rehearsal  has  car- 
ried her  right  to  the  top  of  her  field. 
An  absolute  perfectionist,  Betty  still 
wishes  she  had  done  at  least  one  more 
show,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Larry, 
Hollywood  would  still  be  bidding  in 
vain.  But  this  doesn't  mean  that  she  is 
planning  on  trading  a  career  for  her  mar- 
riage. 

"I  want  a  home  and  a  family,"  Betty 
will  tell  you.  "That's  only  natural.  For 
a  while  I  was  able  to  keep  house  for 
Larry.  I  cooked  and  washed.  In  fact, 
I  surprised  myself  and  turned  out  to  be 
a  pretty  good  cook,  at  least  Larry  al- 
ways had  five  or  six  helpings.  But  I 
haven't  thought  of  dropping  my  career, 
and  Larry  has  always  taken  the  attitude 
that  it  is  just  as  important  to  me  as  his 
is  to  him.  I  probably  would  have  hated 
him  sooner  or  later  if  he  had  made  me 
give  it  up. 

"As  it  is,  we  are  a  very  good  combina- 
tion. Larry  has  too  much  energy  and 
I'm  really  lazy,  so  I  keep  him  toned  down 
a  little  and  his  terrific  whirlwind  drive 
makes  me  attempt  to  keep  up  with  him." 

But  don't  let  Betty's  modest  state- 
ment about  herself  fool  you.  She  mere- 
ly relaxes  easily  and  doesn't  have  the 
nervous,  high-strung  temperament  off 
stage  that  so  many  stars  are  apt  to  dis- 
play. She  saves  her  energy  for  where 
she  needs  it.  Just  watch  her  work  some- 
time— and  remember,  an  atom  bomb  is 
an  inanimate  object  until  it's  set  into 
motion.  Above  all,  don't  let  Betty  trick 


you  into  a  shopping  tour;  you'll  never 
come  back  under  your  own  power.  While 
at  school  in  Tacoma,  Washington,  Betty 
was  captain  of  every  single  one  of  the 
girls'  athletic  teams  and  walked  away 
with  the  javelin-throwing  championship. 
Not  only  that,  but  she  also  had  the 
highest  average  in  the  school.  Incidently, 
she  won  her  scholarship  to  the  school  in 
the  first  place,  coming  out  with  another 
scholarship  to  the  Neighborhood  Play- 
house in  New  York. 

The  popular  adage  that  marriages  are 
made  in  heaven  and  broken  in  Holly- 
wood, is  not  lost  upon  Betty  Garrett. 
That  other  married  couples  have  at- 
tempted twin  careers  which  have  resulted 
in  unhappiness  and  marital  discord  does 
not  frighten  Betty  at  all.  She  approached 
the  problem  with  her  usual  thoughtful 
analysis:  "I  think  Larry  and  I  are  two 
pretty  level-headed  people.  We  both 
love  our  work,  and  though  I  have  not  yet 
done  anything  before  a  studio  camera,  I 
don't  see  where  it  should  be  any  different 
than  the  stage  insofar  as  it  will  affect 
our  marriage.  I  believe  that  married 
people  should  each  have  a  vital  interest 
other  than  just  themselves.  It  doesn't 
make  any  difference  what  it  is  as  long  as 
it  is  a  genuine  interest.  In  our  case,  it 
happens  that  we  both  find  in  our  work 
an  intense  satisfaction." 

About  then  Betty  will  give  you  a  sud- 
den disarming  smile  and  hold  out  her 
left  hand.  She  has  a  medium-sized  blue- 
white  diamond  ring  on  the  third  finger — 
nothing  at  all  like  the  huge  chunks  of 
ice  you  have  come  to  associate  with  Hol- 
lywood engagements. 

"Like  it?"  she  asks.  "When  we  were 
married  I  just  got  a  plain  gold  band. 
Now,  after  two  and  a  half  years,  Larry 
decided  we  should  become  engaged.  He 
gave  me  this  ring  for  Christmas.  For 
our  anniversary  I  gave  him  a  motorcycle. 
He's  going  to  build  a  seat  on  the  back  of 
it  and  we're  going  on  long  trips  this  next 
summer." 

The  idea  is  a  source  of  obvious  en- 
joyment to  Betty,  but  don't  be  too  sur- 
prised if  she  ends  up  operating  her  own 
motorcycle.  It  will  probably  upset  a 
good  many  ideas  on  how  a  top-flight 
musical  star  should  act,  but  rest  assured 
that  with  Betty  it  will  be  a  normal, 
natural  enjoyment. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  be  myself  off  stage?" 
wonders  Betty.  "I  still  like  a  lot  of  the 
things  I  did  when  I  was  a  kid.  I'm  a 
terrific  picture  fan  and  go  to  the  movies 
every  chance  I  get.  I  collect  soft  pencils 
and  generally  have  my  purse  half  full  of 
them.  And  I  like  sweaters  and  slacks 
and  these  real  comfortable  shoes  the  teen- 
agers wear.  I  think  they  show  a  darn  lot 
of  sense  in  picking  their  clothes.  Glamor 
duds  are  all  right,  but  they  have  their 
place." 

Around  her  wrist  Betty  wears  an  inex- 
pensive charm  bracelet.  The  charms  on 
it  are  inexpensive  too;  like  everything 
else  about  Betty,  the  bracelet  is  there 
for  good  old  honest  sentiment  and  not  for 
display.  True,  she  is  proud  of  showing 
some  of  the  trinkets  that  dangle  from  it. 
That's  understandable.  One  is  the  Walter 
Donaldson  award  for  outstanding  work 
last  year  in  the  musical  comedy  field. 
Then  there  is  a  charm  for  each  picture 
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Larry  Parks  has  appeared  in.  He  picks 
those  out  himself  and  gives  one  to  Betty 
at  the  completion  of  each  picture. 

What  does  Betty  Garrett  want  to  do? 
Let  her  tell  you,  herself.  "Well  I  started 
out  in  drama,  got  into  singing,  but  right 
now  I'd  prefer  straight  comedy.  I  must 
confess  that  my  first  love  will  always  be 
the  stage,  and  I  know,  when  once  in  a 
while  Larry  gets  that  wistful  look  in  his 
eye,  he  feels  the  same  way.  Of  course, 


I'm  crazy  to  do  a  picture  with  Larry! 
But  that  can  come  later  I  hope.  In  the 
meantime  we've  got  a  nice  little  house, 
and  Larry."  There's  that  man  again! 

But  you  can't  blame  her  for  feeling  the 
way  she  does.  And  Hollywood,  don't 
blame  her  either  if  she  breaks  tradition 
and  never  gets  Stardust  in  her  eyes  from 
those  dizzy  heights  you  shoot  people  up 
to.  Betty  Garrett  will  always  be  able  to 
see  her  feet  on  the  ground. 


His  Heart  is  Young  and  Texan 

Continued  from  page  37 


a  filling  station  when  he  was  tapped  for 
the  films.  And  Hollywood  being  what  it 
is — slightly  nuts — I  suppose  the  Cinder- 
ella stories  will  keep  on  repeating  them- 
selves until  no  one  will  try  to  break  into 
the  inner  circle  who  wasn't  discovered  in 
a  riding  stable  or  a  Wilshire  drive-in. 

Remember  that  line  in  the  old  song, 
"I'm  Afraid  to  Go  Home  in  the  Dark," 
which  runs:  "I  sat  alone  in  the  Y.M.C. 
A.,  singing  just  like  a  lark — ?"  Well, 
that's  what  Johnny  Sands  was  doing.  He 
was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  swimming- 
pool  in  a  Hollywood  Y.M.C. A.,  singing, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  just 
money  enough  to  get  back  to  Plainview, 
Texas,  where  he  could  anchor  his  feet 
under  his  mother's  table.  He  was  just 
hauling  out  his  change  to  see  if  he  still 
had  the  right  bus  fare  when  the  swim- 
ming instructor,  who  used  to  be  a  Boy 
Scout  and  was  still  thinking  about  good 
deeds,  said:  "Look,  kid,  you  ought  to  be 
in  the  movies." 

But  Johnny  just  went  into  the  second 
verse  of  "Deep  in  the  Heart  of  Texas," 
wishing  he  were  home. 

"No,  I  mean  it,"  the  eager  beaver  said. 
"Lissen,  you  go  to  this  address.  They'll 
fix  you  up." 

-  Still  thinking  about  southern  fried 
chicken,  Texas  style,  Johnny  wandered 
vaguely  to  the  address  given  him,  which 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  little  theater 
groups,  which  bloom  all  over  Hollywood. 
He  landed  a  bit  part  in  a  current  produc- 
tion of  "Doughgirls."  Henry  Willson, 
Vanguard  executive,  found  him  there  and 
before  you  could  say  colossal,  Johnny  was 
taking  a  screen  test  with  Shirley  Temple. 

"I  guess  I'd  never  have  made  it  with- 
out Shirley,"  Johnny  says.  "She  knows 
all  the  answers." 

They  still  talk  about  that  screen  test 
nn  the  Vanguard  lot.  Shirley  glanced  at 
the  big,  good-looking  kid  and  liked  him 
because  he  was  so  obviously  scared.  She 
decided  that  a  little  needling  might  help. 
"What  makes  you  think  you  can  do  any- 
thing in  pictures?"  she  asked.  "You  don't 
even  know  how  to  come  through  a  door." 

Well,  you  don't  talk  that  way  to  Tex- 
ans.  Johnny  reared  back  on  his  ante- 
cedents and  said:  "Aren't  you  the  little 
presh?  Run  along  now.  I'm  busy." 

"Anyway,  your  hands  are  too  big," 
Shirley  said. 

"The  better  to  spank  you  with,  my 
dear,"  Johnny  replied. 

The  idea  of  the  test  was  to  determine 
if  the  big  kid  from  the  Staked  Plains 
could  be  developed  into  a  male  lead  to 
play  opposite  Shirley  in  future  pictures. 
When  they  got  uo  tog-ether  before  the 


camera  Shirley  kept  jabbing  at  him. 
"Don't  try  to  be  so  precosh,"  she  said, 
speaking  in  the  jargon  that  teen-agers 
alone  seem  to  understand,  "and  don't 
stumble  over  your  own  feet." 

By  the  time  the  test  was  finished  they 
had  insulted  each  other  until  they  were 
fast  friends.  Shirley,  however,  is  still 
worried  over  his  extreme  youth — Johnny 
is  eighteen — and  thinks  that  something- 
should  be  done  about  it.  "He's  such  a 
kid,"  she  says.  Being  a  veteran  and  prac- 
tically in  the  sere  and  yellowed  leaf,  in- 
sofar as  the  show  business  is  concerned, 
Shirley  is  competent  to  evaluate  the  oaf- 
ish blunders  of  a  newcomer. 

"She's  a  lovely  little  brat,"  Johnny 
says,  "and  I  certainly  learned  a  heap 
from  her." 

Of  course,  like  all  the  really  great  of 
the  modern  thespians,  Johnny  never 
yearned  for  a  career  on  the  stage  or 
screen.  Oh,  yes,  it's  true.  If  you  really 
want  to  break  into  the  movies  you 
mustn't  think  about  it  much  until  fate 
takes  you  by  the  hand  and  leads  you 
straight  through  the  pearly  gates.  This 
thing  of  learning  dance  routines  at  the 
age  of  four,  being  cradled  in  a  wardrobe 
trunk,  trooping  all  over  the  country  with 
Mother  and  Father,  born,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  great  tradition — all  that's  strictly  old 
hat.  No,  it's  much  better  to  get  a  job  on 
a  sewer  gang,  preferably  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  David  O.  Selz- 
nick's,  of  course,  or  herding  sheep  in  New 
Mexico  as  near  as  possible  to  some  out- 
fit on  a  Western  location. 

Well,  this  being  so,  Johnny  Sands 
(born  Johnny  Harp)  was  a  natural  from 
the  outset.  Reared  in  Plainview  and  in 
Lubbock,  Texas,  he  was  chasing  jack 
rabbits  through  the  chaparral  and  asso- 
ciating with  cowboys  who  wore  hair  on 
their  chests  as  well  as  their  pants.  The 
only  time  he  ever  thought  about  the 
movies  was  when  he  took  a  slim-hipped, 
merry-eyed  Texas  girl  to  the  Elite  where 
Hollywood's  version  of  cow  punchers  in- 
variably spoiled  the  evening  for  him  by 
doini  thipo?  anfj  saying  things  that  ni 
buckeroo  J  ihnny  had  ever  known  would 
do  or  say.  "Like  climbing  a  bronc  on  the 
right-hand  side,"  Johnny  says  with  deep 
disgust.  "It  sure  used  to  make  me  sick." 

After  the  show  Johnny  and  his  girl 
would  walk  down  to  the  drugstore  and 
inhale  a  chocolate  malted.  Johnny  would 
talk  about  Roy  Rogers,  who,  he  says, 
does  things  right,  and  his  date  would  go 
into  raptures  over  Barbara  Stanwyck. 
Then  they'd  walk  out  into  the  night 
where  everything  was  so  quiet  you  could 
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Read  this  new  book  about 
Plastic  Reconstruction. 
Tells  how  easy  it  is  for 
noses  to  be  shaped—pro- 
truding ears,  thick  lips, 
wrinkles,  and  signs  of  age 
corrected.  Also  cleft  pal- 
ate, hare-lip  and  pendu- 
lous breasts.  Plastic  Sur- 
gery explained.  Elaborate 
illustrations.  125  pages. 
Only  25c  —  mail  coin  or 
stamps.  Glenville  Publish- 
ers, 60  E.  42d  St.,  Dept. 
New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


SONGS  WANTED 

A  well-known  composer  will 
write  the  music  for  your  words 
on  a  professional  basis.  His 
songs  have  sold  millions  of 
copies.  Send  for  free  booklet. 


Dept.  H,  165  Tremont  St.,  Boston 


Gray 

HAIR 

-T?    ...AND  LOOK  10 
YEARS  YOUNGER 

•  Now,  at  home,  you  can  quickly  tint  telltale  gray  to 
natural-appearing  shades — from  lightest  blonde  to  dark- 
est black.  Brownatone  and  a  small  brush  does  it — or  your 
money  back.  Approved  by  thousands — Brownatone  is 
guaranteed  harmless  when  used  as  directed.  No  skin  test 
needed.  The  principal  coloring  agent  is  a  purely  vege- 
table derivative  with  iron  and  copper  salts  added  for  fast 
action.  Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Lasting — does  not 
wash  out.  Just  brush  or  comb  It  in.  One  apDlication 
imparts  desired  color.  Simply  retouch,  as  new  gray  ap- 
pears. Easy  to  prove  on  a  test  lock  of  vour  hair.  75c 
and  $1.75  at  druggists.  Get  BROWNATONE  now,  or 

Write  for  FREE  TEST  BOTTLE 


Mention  natural  color  of 
today — BROWN  ATI  >N  E.  I 


Send  a  post  cai'l 
COVINGTON.  KY. 
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HOW  TO  WASH  HAIR 
SHADES  LlGHYERJtff&y 


With  New  Home  Shampoo 
Made  Especially  for  Blondes 

This  special  shampoo  helps  keep  light  hair 
from  darkening-brightens  faded  blonde  hair. 
Called  BLONDEX,  it  quickly  makes  a  rich 
cleansing  lather.  Instantly  removes  the  dingy, 
dust-lad~n  film  that  makes  hair  dark,  old-look- 
ing. Takes  only  11  minutes  at  home.  Gives 
hair  attractive  luster  and  highlights.  Safe  for 
children's  hair.  Get  BLONDEX  at  10c,  arug 
and  department  stores. 


a—  "TT„n"  Rinse 


St 00  cash  prize  every  month  for  best  poem  sub- 
mitted. Your  song  may  win !  Our  composer  of  hits 
will  write  I he  music.  Professional  recordings  made 
Send  your  poems  today  for  free  examination. 

TIP  TOP  T0N£SDC„  HS  57 

BOX  309  •  HOLLYWOOD  28,  CALIF. 


>3." 


A  dr. 


for 
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every  day  within  your  means.  As- 
sorted Style,  Colors  and  Materials.  USED  but 
CLEANED— Some  may  need  repairs.  Sizes  1  2  to  18 
only.  Send  $1.00  deposit,  balance  C.O.D  plus 
postage.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  or  pur- 
chase price  refunded  promptly.  FREE  CATALOG. 
OUR  BETTER  DRESSES  (used)  4  OA 

Sizes  12  to  20  and  38  to  44  FOR  JO  . VU 

COTTON  DRESSES  (used)  .  5  for  52.95  Sizes 
OUR  BETTER  GRADE  ....  3  tor  $2.55  12to20 
COLUMBIA    MAIL   ORDER  CO. 
nd  St.  Dept.   130B  new  York  2,  N.  Y. 


STAMMER? 


/ 

m     This  new  128-page  book,  "Stammering, 
m     Its  Cause  and  Correction,"  describes  the 
■      Bogue  Unit  Method  for  scientific 
B      correction  of  stammering  and 
tfl      stuttering  —  successful    tor  46 
•      years.   Free  —  no  obligation. 
Benjamin  N.  Bogue,  Dept.  3290,  Circle  , 
Tower,  Indianapolis  4,  Ind. 


/GOTK/D  OF 


NADINOU'S  4-WAY  action 
HELPS  AMAZINGLY  TO  COMBAT 
*5"?  UGLY  BLACKHEADS,  EXTERNALLY- 

-*-J  CAUSED  PIMPLES,  DARK  DULL  SKIN 

One  glance  may  kill  romance — if  your  skin  is  dark,  dull 
or  needlessly  blemished  I  That's  why  thousands  of 
girls  and  women  Irust  to  Nadinola  Cream,  the  clini- 
cally-proved 4-way  treatment  cream .  Quickly,  gently, 
Xadinola  helps  to  loosen  and  remove  ugly  blackheads 
— to  clear  up  externally  caused  pimples — to  fade 
freckles — to  lighten,  brighten  and  freshen  your  skin  to 
creamier  loveliness.  See  for  yourself  what  Nadinola 
can  do  in  days — what  wonders  it  works  in  weeks!  Full 
treal  mem-size  jar  of  Nadinola  Cream  just  60c,  with 
money-back  guarantee;  trial  jar,  10c. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BEAUTY  BOOKLET 
— richly  printed  in  full  color,  with  photographs  and 
sworn  proof  of  wonderful  results  from  just  one  jar  of 
Nadinola.  Write  NADINOLA,  Dept.  40,  Paris,  Tenn 


hear  the  stars  twinkle  and  look  at  the 
big  ol'  moon  sailin'  up  through  the  Texas 
sky.  "I  sure  had  fun  in  Texas,"  Johnny 
says  with  a  sigh. 

But  that's  the  way  it  goes — you  can't 
have  everything.  You  can't  have  the 
peace  of  the  prairies,  you  can't  hunt 
coyotes  and  sell  the  skins  for  a  dollar  and 
a  half  and  blow  it  all  next  day,  stagger- 
ing from  soda  fountain  to  soda  fountain, 
without  challenging  fate  to  do  something 
about  it.  So  it  turned  out  that  Johnny's 
mother  decided  to  come  to  Los  Angeles 
on  a  visit  and  brought  Johnny  along. 
After  she  went  back  he  stayed  for  a  while 
to  swim  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  pool  and  run 
wild  among  the  soda  bars  on  Sunset 
Boulevard.  "I  liked  Hollywood  all  right," 
he  says.  "They  sure  know  how  to  make 
chocolate  malts  out  here."  Then  he  ran 
into  a  fellow  who  was  willing  to  rent  him 
a  horse  without  taking  a  mortgage  on  the 
old  homestead  as  security.  He  rode 
through  the  Hollywood  hills"  and  thought 
wistfully  about  his  Grandfather  Harp, 
who  was  practically  a  full-blooded  In- 
dian, and  used  to  play  host  to  Frank  and 
Jesse  James  after  those  famous  brothers 
had  playfully  robbed  a  bank  and  were 
hightailing  it  out  of  the  country-just  two 
iumps  ahead  of  the  sheriff.  Johnny  still 
likes  to  think  about  his  grandfather.  "He 
could  lie  better  than  anyone  I  ever 
knew,"  he  says.  "Grandfather  could  dress 
up  a  story  about  the  old  days  in  the 
West  until  you  could  hear  the  guns  go 
off  and  smell  the  smoke.  He  knew  all  the 
old  killers— Billy  the  Kid  and  Clay  Ally- 
son,  and  he  could  knock  the  eye  out  of 
a  running  quail  fifty  feet  away." 

Just  about  the  time  when  he  was  get- 
ting well  set  in  the  saddle  on  his  rented 
horse  Johnny's  money  started  running 
out  and  he  began  looking  up  bus  sched- 
ules back  to  Plainview.  You  just  can't 
go  on  eating  hamburgers  and  dreaming 
about  Texas  forever.  Besides  there  was  a 
rancher  back  on  the  plains  who  had  hint- 
ed that  he  might  have  a  job  for  an  up- 
and-coming  young  fellow,  herding  sheep. 
Johnny  had  herded  sheep  before.  He 
knew  all  about  how  to  bed  them  down 
at  night,  and  how  to  keep  a  weather  eye 
peeled  for  prowling  coyotes.  Forty  a 
month  and  your  grub  isn't  so  bad,  espe- 
cially when  there's  no  place  to  spend  it 
— not  even  a  soda  bar.  So  he  decided  he'd 
have  a  last  swim  in  the  "Y"  pool,  pull 
up  his  pants  and  start  home.  And  that's 
where  the  swimming  instructor  with  a 
yen  for  helping  people  came  into  his  life. 
"Seems  funny,  doesn't  it?"  Johnny  says. 
"I  still  don't  believe  it." 

Well,  if  Johnny  doesn't  believe  it  he 
has  nothing  on  the  folks  back  in  Plain- 
view.  They  still  think  there's  a  catch  in 
the  deal.  "That  ol'  Johnny,"  the  boys 
around  the  drugstore  say.  "He  ain't  no 
mov'n  pitcher  actor.  He's  just  a  little 
ol'  boy." 

As  soon  as  the  tests  at  Vanguard  were 
completed  and  the  omnipotent  (and  om- 
niscient) Mr.  Selznick  had  nodded,  like 
the  god  on  Mt.  Olympus,  the  publicity 
department  became  very  active.  They 
wrote  a  story,  complete  with  pictures, 
and  sent  it  to  the  Plainview  and  Lub- 
bock papers.  That  story  was  something. 
You  turn  a  publicity  man  loose,  really 
take  the  bridle  off,  and  it's  astonishing 


what  he  can  do.  They  painted  an  epic 
about  the  home  town  boy  who  had  made 
good.  They  traced  his  background  and 
refrained  from  dragging  in  the  good  old 
log  cabin  only  when  some  girl  said:  "Hey, 
you  better  leave  that  alone.  That  be- 
longs to  Abraham  Lincoln."  They  told 
how  Johnny  used  to  sing  the  sheep  to 
sleep  on  lonely  nights  when  the  coyotes 
wailed  an  accompaniment  to  his  song; 
how  he  learned  to  shoot  a  rifle,  how  he 
grew  up  in  the  real  tradition,  an  Amer- 
ican boy  with  his  spirit  yearning  toward 
the  highest  peaks  of  achievement.  Then 
they  sent  this  piece  of  exquisite  art  to 
the  home  town  papers  in  Plainview  and 
Lubbock. 

When  the  story  broke  in  the  Lubbock 
press,  Johnny's  mother,  hardly  able  to 
breathe  until  it  should  appear  in  the 
Plainview  Blast,  waited  and  waited. 
When  several  issue  dates  went  by  she 
gathered  her  skirts  above  Plainview's 
dust  and  confronted  the  editor.  "How 
come?"  she  asked. 

The  editor  looked  at  the  Lubbock 
story  and  hunted  up  the  office  "devil." 
The  urchin,  still  scornful  in  the  face  of 
documentary  evidence,  said  "Shucks,  it 
ain't  so.  Nobody's  goin'  to  make  a 
pitcher  actor  out  of  that  little  ol'  boy. 
I  threw  all  that  stuff  away." 

Wires  were  dispatched  and  a  fresh 
story,  embellished  with  suitable  pictures, 
came  out  of  Hollywood.  But  the  plain 
citizens  of  Plainview  are  still  skeptical. 
They  keep  on  thinking  that  Johnny,  who 
was  always  fanciful  and  once  hoped  to 
be  a  writer,  was  back  at  his  old  tricks  of 
creating  fiction  with  the  help  and  con- 
nivance of  some  wag  in  a  studio  pub- 
licity department.  It's  hard  to  fool  the 
home  folks. 

In  the  meantime,  Johnny,  still  a  little 
punchy  over  his  sky  rocketing  fortunes, 
goes  around  the  Selznick  lot  pinching 
himself.  People  smile  at  him,  Gregory 
Peck,  Joseph  Cotten,  Jennifer  Jones,  and* 
all  the  other  shining  stars  with  whom 
he  appears  in  "Duel  in  the  Sun,"  and 
Johnny  smiles  back,  wondering  if  he 
won't  wake  up  suddenly  "and  find  him- 
self asleep  beneath  a  sheep  wagon,  deep 
in  the  heart  of  Texas. 

"I'll  bet  you're  pretty  proud  of  your- 
self, Johnny,"  I  said.  "I'll  bet  you'd  like 
to  walk  down  Main  Street  in  Plainview 
and  shake  hands  with  all  the  old  boys." 

"Sure,"  Johnny  said,  "I'd  like  to  see 
'em  all  right.  But  I'm  not  proud  of  my- 
self. What  did  I  have  to  do  with  it? 
The  Lord  just  happened  to  make  me  a 
lunk  with  a  kind  of  honest  pan  and  then 
He  kept  on  lookin'  after  me.  None  of 
this  is  my  fault." 

Just  now  the  youngster  is  concerned, 
almost  terribly  concerned,  with  making 
good.  He  is  fearful  about  letting  down 
all  the  nice  people,  particularly  Mr. 
David  O.  Selznick,  who  have  been  so 
good  to  him.  "Look,  Johnny,"  I  said, 
"you  don't  have  to  worry  about  Mr.  Selz- 
nick. He  makes  it  his  business  to  pick 
'em  right." 

"Yes,  but  if  he  happened  to  miss  on 
me  it  would  be  pretty  terrible.  He's  sure 
a  nice  man." 

He  went  on  then  to  tell  me  about  how 
hard  he's  working  so  he  won't  disappoint 
"all  these  nice  people."  He  told  me  how 
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he's  taking  dramatic  lessons,  working 
every  day  at  the  studio,  taking  diction 
instruction,  doing  all  the  chores  prelimi- 
nary to  a  successful  Hollywood  career. 
He  hopes  to  build  a  foundation  under 
this  fabulous  dream  that  has  somehow 
sneaked  up  on  him  unawares.  Recently 
he  has  been  reading  Cronin's  "The  Green 
Years."  The  boy  in  that  book  had  tough 
luck  early  in  life,"  he  said.  "It  seems  to 
be  just  the  other  way  around  with  me. 
Maybe  I've  got  mine  coming  later  and  I 
want  to  be  ready  for  it  when  I  get  hit." 

We  had  been  having  lunch  together  in 
the  studio  commissary  and  just  then  the 
waitress  came  up  with  the  check.  Johnny 
reached  for  his  worn  wallet — I'm  certain 
it  was  the  same  one  he  used  to  carry 
when  he  was  herding  sheep  back  in  Texas 
— and  started  fishing  out  a  slender  sheaf 
of  bills.  "Don't  worry  about  that,  John- 
ny," I  said.  "It's  on  the  house." 

"Is  it?"  he  said  excitedlv.  "Gee,  I  al- 


most wish  I'd  had  another  chocolate  ice 
cream." 

When  we  got  up  to  go  he  said  anx- 
iously: "Look,  do  you  have  to  put  that 
in  about  me  hanging  around  the  'Y'?" 

"Sure,  Johnny,"  I  said,  "why  not?" 

"Well,  about  the  guys  back  home.  It 
isn't  that  I  don't  approve  of  the  Y.M. 
C.A.,  I  do.  I  think  the  'Y's'  swell.  But 
I  wouldn't  want  them  to  think  I  spent 
all  my  time  in  a  swimming  pool  like  a 
goof  when  maybe  I  could  be  looking  at 
Ingrid  Bergman  or  Lana  Turner.  They'd 
think  I  was  nuts." 

I  started  to  tell  him  that  he  didn't 
have  to  worry  any  more  about  what  the 
boys  back  home  might  think  of  him — and 
then  I  decided  not  to.  Johnny  isn't  that 
kind  of  a  guy.  He'll  always  be  concerned 
about  the  opinion  of  the  folks  back  home. 
For  Johnny  is  the  boy  next  door,  the 
kid  you'll  meet  at  the  corner  drug  store 
—and  probably  at  the  Y.M.C.A. 


Everybody's  Favorite  Brunette 

Continued  from  page  53 


everybody  knows  there's  a  very  real  and 
deep  affection  between  Crosby,  Hope 
and  Lamour.  It  started  'way  back  on  the 
first  of  the  Road  pictures — "The  Road  to 
Singapore." 

"I  was  scared  to  death  to  work  with 
them,"  Dottie  said,  "and  to  make  mat- 
ters worse,  they  made  cracks  in  front 
of  me  I  wasn't  supposed  to  understand. 
I'd  get  all  red  with  embarrassment  and 
there  were  some  days  1  thought  I'd  break 
right  out  crying  in  front  of  them.  Then 
I  had  an  idea:  bright  and  early  the  next 
morning,  on  the  very  first  take,  I  told 
them  the  worst  joke  I'd  ever  heard! 
They  both  gasped  and  their  mouths  fell 
wide  open.  They  looked  at  each  other 
with  the  most  shocked  expressions  I've 
even  seen.  And  never,  from  that  day  to 
this,  have  they  tried  to  embarrass  me!" 

Dottie  Lamour  should  know  how  to 
cope  with  any  of  the  studio's  more  ob- 
streperous characters,  for  she's  been  Par- 
amount's  favorite  brunette  for  a  long 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they've  been 
going  steady  for  ten  years.  And  that's 
quite  a  stretch  in  the  life  of  a  star.  Nat- 
urally, it's  been  packed  with  experiences 
in  dealing  with  all  kinds  of  people. 

The  case  between  Paramount  and 
Lamour,  for  these  ten  beautiful  years, 
has  been  based  strictly  on  the  dollar 
sign,  as  all  such  love-affairs  are.  Be- 
cause it  was  Dottie's  sarong  adventures 
on  mythical  South  Sea  isles  (strictly  in 
Technicolor  yet)  that  many's  the  time 
and  oft  kept  her  studio  in  the  black. 
But  of  course  this  figure  of  speech  about 
the  attachment  between  Paramount  and 
Dottie  is  a  lot  of  nonsense.  It  was  you 
fans  who  made  her  a  star.  There  was 
something  about  that  crooning  voice, 
those  sloe-eyes,  that  shape  that  spelled 
romance  and  mystery,  sex  and  glamor — 
all  added  up  into  escape  from  reality  into 
a  never-never  land  you  had  to  find  right 
then. 

And  nobody  knows  that  a  girl  who's 
been  an  established  star  for  ten  years, 
with  no  time  off  except  for  the  good  be- 
havior of  having  a  baby,  should  look  and 


act  like  a  star.  Believe  me,  Dottie  won't 
disappoint  you  on  that.  She  wears  beau- 
tiful clothes;  her  furs  are  the  softest,  the 
richest,  the  most  expertly  fashioned;  her 
hats  are  out  of  this  world.  Truly  star- 
like, she  even  made  headlines  when  mis- 
creants snitched  a  satchelful  of  her  jew- 
els, plus  chiffon  under-pretties  and  the 
few  precious  nylons  she  owned. 

But  there  the  glitter  of  glamor  ends. 

When  you  meet  Dorothy,  you'll  sud- 
denly be  confused  by  the  discovery  that 
she's  a  shy  girl.  You'll  find  out  further 
that  there's  a  deep-down  sweetness  and 
simplicity  about  her  that  absolutely  con- 
tradicts her  exotic  exterior.  And  if  you're 
an  interviewer,  you'll  sense  right  away 
that  you  scare  the  living  daylights  out 
of  her  and  an  appointment  with  a  demon 
dentist  would  be  much  easier  to  take  than 
lunch  with  you  with  the  object  of  talking 
about  Dottie. 

Pretty  soon  it  comes  out  that  she's 
got  moving-day  problems  on  her  mind. 
She  and  Bill  have  bought  a  house — a  little 
larger  than  the  one  they've  had — and 
there  are  the  simple,  usual  troubles  of 
getting  it  cleaned  and  the  windows 
washed  and  the  floors  re-done. 

"And  we're  going  to  make  the  furni- 
ture we  have  now  fit  into  the  new  house 
the  best  we  can,"  Dottie  worried  like 
any  housewife.  "We'll  re-decorate  a 
room  at  a  time  as  we're  able  to  get 
furniture  and  materials.  I  don't  think, 
though,  that  those  things  matter  so  much 
as  long  as  we're  all  together  and  happy!" 

And  happy  they  are.  She  and  William 
Ross  Howard  III  have  been  happy  to- 
gether since  the  moment  they  laid  eyes 
on  each  other  in  the  Arrowhead  Springs 
Hotel,  where  he,  a  Captain  in  the  Air 
Corps,  was  staying  to  be  near  his  base 
at  San  Bernardino,  and  she,  the  glamor- 
ous movie  star,  was  vacationing  a  darn 
tired  girl. 

They  were  happier  even  than  that 
when,  after  their  marriage,  she  went  to 
San  Bernardino  to  live  in  a  tiny  white 
bungalow  so  she  could  be  near  him.  The 
glamorous  movie  star  put  away  the  silks 


To  get  that  smart,  graceful,  more  slender' 
figure  that's  always  admired  you  must  take  off  the' 
layers  of  ugly  excess  fat  that  hide  your  loveliness.] 
Now  you  can  lose  pound  after  pound  of  ugly  ex- 
cess fat  quickly  and  easily  thanks  to  KYRON,  that 
remarkable  new  scientific  formula.  And  KYRON 
is  so  easy  to  use.  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE;  contains 
no  drugs,  laxatives  or  harmful  ingredients.! 
KYRON  is  made  according  to  a  new  scientific  for-J 
mula  to  provide  you  with  all  daily  minimum  re- 
quirements of  highly  nutritious  vitamins  and  min-! 
erals,  plus  important  AMINOS,  a  source  of  body- 
building proteins  so  vital  for  balanced  nutrition.' 
PROVEN  RESULTS  SHOW  QUICKLY  With  KYRON 
TABLETS!  No  matter  what  you've  tried  before,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  result— now  take  pleasant,  effective  KYRON: 
ugly  pounds  should  disappear  quickly  and  easily!  In  just 
a  few  days  your  friends  should  compliment  you  on  your 
glamorous  appearance.  Use  as  directed. 
Endorsement  By  Your  Physician  Recommended.' 

ONE  WEEK  NO  RISK  TRIAL 

OUR  GUARANTEE  TO  YOU:  Rec.uise  we  axe  so  con- 
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3  TIMES  YOUR  MONEY  BACK!  1 
SEND  NO  MONEY:  Just  mail  us  your  name  and  address' 
and  on  delivery  of  KYRON  pay  the  postman  $3  plus 
C.O.D.  charge.  Or  send  S3  with  your  order  and  we  will 
pay  the  postage.  MAIL  TODAY! 

WORLD  WIDE  LABORATORIES.  INC.,  Distributors 

3159  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Dept. HUS-C, Chicago  12,  HI.) 

CORNS 

Removed  by  Mosco,  also  Calluses.  I 
Quick,  easy,  economical.  Just  rub  ' 
on.  Jars,  30  £,  50  (*.  At  your  druggist.  Money  refund- 
ed if  not  satisfied.  Moss  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y„ 

★CORN* 
REMOVER 


MOSCO 


REAL  COMPOSER  OF  MUSIC  WILL  CO-OPERATE 
WITH  LYRIC  WRITERS  IN  SONG -PRODUCTION 
FINE  PUBLICATION  PROPOSITION. 

National  Distribution  of  Publication 
C:  Isabel  Mayer.  Box  3896,  Portland  8.  o.« 


AMAZING  NEW 
ppJSrs?;,  RADIO! 

SMALL  AS  A  PACK  OP  CIGA- 
RETTES!   Weighs  only  a  few 
ounces— Beautiful  black  chrome 
plastic   case.     Uses   new  war 
born   crystal   diode,  Hi-Q-slide 
dial.      No    tubes— batteries  or 
electric    "plug-ins."  Usually 
receives   local   broadcasts  with 
out  aerial  wires. 
GUARANTEED  TO   PLAY  when 
used  according;  to  instructions 
sent  with  each  radio!    You  can  use 
it  at  home,  in  offices,  hotels,  cabins, 
m  bed,  etc.— lots  of  fun— real  entertain- 
ment! 

Seild  OlllV  $1     (casin'  money  order,  check)  and  pay 
,  '  postman  $2.99  plus  delivery  fees  on 

arrival  or  send  $3.99  for  postpaid  delivery.  Complete 
as  shown  Ready  to  Play  with  self  contained  personal 
phone.  For  Gifts— children  will  love  it— grownups  too! 
An  exceptional  value — order  yours  and  enjoy  the  many 
good  radio  prog-rams  coming"!  Don't  be  without  your 
US  cashl  °  anotner  day!  (AU  foreign  orders  $5.00 
Pa-Kette  Electric  Co.,  Dept.  HSU-5,  Kearney,  Nebraska 
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EXQUISITE  COSTUME  JEWELRY 
FOR    YOUR    EASTER  ENSEMBLE 


displaye 


5.3.25 


Id 

Pin  approximately  4  tit 

•  FREE!    Matching  earrings 

•  An  appealing  gift  for  any  occasion 

•  A  smart  fashion  accessory  plus  fed.  tax. 

This  smartly  designed  14K  gold  plated  jeweled  bow 
pin  has  a  large  square  cut  replica  of  a  rich,  fine 
glistening  jewel  set  in  the  center.  Earrings  to  match 
are  set  with  similar  square  cut  jewels  and  have  the 
popular  screw-type  clasp. 

Order  this  set  now — it  is  yours  for  only  S3. 25  plus 
20%  federal  tax,  total  53.90,  plus  postage.  Com- 
plete with  earrings  in  a  lovely  gift  box,  or  send 
S3. 90  and  we  pay  postage. 

COLUMBIA  MAIL  ORDER  CO. 

548  Grand  St.  Dept.  139A  New  York  2.  N.V. 


SONGWRITERS  nu* HOO 


J100  cash  award  for  best  song  poem  placed  with  us  every 
month,  flit  parade  composer  and  staff  will  set  it  to  mu- 
sic. Finished  song  will  be  recorded  and  lead  sheets  or 
manuscripts  furnished  for  professional  presentation  to 
fiong  publishers.  Send  your  song  poems  today  for  free 
examination  and  full  details  of  how  jou  may  win  $100. 

SCREEXLAXD  RECORDERS 
DEPT.  S  Hollywood  2S.  Calif. 
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At  DRUG  COUNTERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


Free  Booklet.  Marvel  Co.,  90  East  St,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


ICTORY  \ 

'clothing  \ 
collection 


For  Overseas  Relief 


What  Can  You  Spare 
That  They  Can  Wear? 

Give  coats,  boots  and  shoes 
tied  in  pairs,  dresses,  under- 
wear, suits,  shawls,  work 
shirts,  sweaters,  blankets, 
quilts,  shirts,  mufflers,  caps, 
mittens.  Get  your  bundle  to 
your  Clothing  Collection  de- 
pot NOW. 


1 


for  the  Mother-To-Be/ 


Style  Portfolio  cl  latest  New  York  maternity 
othions.  Hard-to-find  dresses  or  moderate  prices. 
All  new/  Write  todoy  and  recei.e.  FREE.  7  wonderful  baby 
article!  you'll  enjoy  hovingl  Use  coupon. 


M.  T.  I.  Fashions.  Dept.  H.  1372  Broodwoy.  N.  Y.  18 

P/eose  send  f/?f£  sty/e  portfolio  and  my  7  baby  orlides,  in 

plain  wrapper. 

Name   

Address  .   

City  .  State  


and  satins  and,  in  simple  cotton  print, 
did  the  cooking,  washing,  ironing,  clean- 
ing, marketing.  And  loved  it. 

But  they  were  happiest  of  all  when 
John  Ridgely  Howard  arrived,  and  if  you 
sit  with  Dottie  long  enough  and  she 
likes  you  enough,  she  will  dig  into  her 
handbag  and  pull  out  a  silver  case  with 
three  of  John  Ridgely  Howard's  latest 
photographs.  And  no  wonder  she's  proud 
— he's  a  wonderful  baby,  round-cheeked, 
sturdy,  bright-eyed  and  smiling. 

"I  was  so  ashamed  of  him,  though, 
when  he  was  being  baptised,"  Mama 
Dottie  beamed  without  a  trace  of  hu- 
miliation. "We  took  him  East  to  Bal- 
timore for  the  ceremony  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Spring  Valley  so  that  Bill's 
family  could  all  be  there.  The  baby  was 
so  good — until  we  stood  up  at  the  font. 
Then  he  began  to  howl.  I  thought  I'd 
sink  through  the  floor!  But  afterward 
Cousin  Lily,  who's  about  eighty,  said, 
'Never  you  mind,  Dottie.  It's  good  if  he 
cries.  He's  getting  the  devil  out  of 
him!" 

All  Bill's  socialite  Baltimore  family 
love  Dottie.  She  leans  over  backward 
not  to  be  the  movie  star  who  might 
alienate  them  by  grand  manners.  In- 
stead, she's  the  sweet,  unpretentious  girl 
they  would  expect  their  William  to  mar- 
ry. That's  one  reason  thieves  had  the 
opportunity  of  making  off  with  her  jewel- 
case.  Rather  than  look  affected  and 
movie-starrish  by  taking  the  case  with 
her  when  they  all  went  into  a  large  Bal- 
timore hotel  for  a  family  dinner,  she  left 
it  outside  in  the  parked  car. 

Discharged  a  Major  at  war's  end, 
Howard  organized  the  Aviation  Main- 
tenance Corporation,  thus  fulfilling  the 
dream  of  years.  Along  with  two  other 
ex-Air  Corps  officers,  he  has  bought  the 
Metropolitan  Airport  in  Burbank  and 
he,  with  his  partners,  have  been  busy  or- 
ganizing this  field  for  the  reconditioning 
of  war  planes  for  commercial  transport 
service.  Already  the  company  has  orders 
for  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  million 
dollars  in  business  that  will  keep  them 
at  top  speed  of  production  through  1947 
and  well  into  1948. 

"But  Bill's  dropped  from  his  normal 
200  pounds  to  172  in  no  time  at  all," 
Dottie  fretted.  "He  tells  me  not  to 
bother  about  it,  as  this  is  the  organiza- 
tion time  of  his  business  and  he'll  be 
able  to  settle  down  to  routine  in  a  little 
while."  She  sighed.  "And  then  he's  gone 
so  much  of  the  time  so  suddenly.  For 
instance,  I  just  had  a  call  from  him  that 
something'd  come  up  in  Dallas  he  had  to 
see  about,  so  he  was  catching  a  plane 
right  away.  Last  week  it  was  New  York 
— and  the  week  before  that  Seattle.  So 
you  can  see  how  much  energy  he  spends 
going  so  fast." 

Dottie  would  like  to  have  two  more 
babies — a  girl  first,  and  the  next  one 
doesn't  matter.  No  doubt  a  little  girl 
to  follow  Baby  John  would  be  an  excel- 
lent idea,  if  only  to  use  up  at  least  a  part 
of  the  mounds  of  little-girl  dresses,  coats, 
bonnets  Dottie  received  in  the  five  big 
showers  given  her  before  her  little  son 
arrived. 

"Actually,  so  many  of  the  gifts  were 
for  a  girl-baby — beautiful  hand-embroid- 
ered and  hand-made  dresses  and  ger- 


truues — that  it  seems  a  pity  not  to  use 
them!"  Dottie's  smile  said  that  wasn't 
the  only  reason  she  wanted  a  little 
daughter.  "Of  course  there  were  a  lot 
of  boy-baby  presents,  too— the  darling- 
est  set  of  tiny  gold  studs  and  cuff-finks 
from  Sherman  Billingsley,  for  instance, 
and  a  gold  cup  from  Betty  Hutton  that 
he  uses  every  day  for  his  milk." 

Dottie's  never  been  one  to  flounce  into 
the  omnipotent  Front  Office  with  com- 
plaints. Nor  has  she,  like  some  others, 
fought  tooth  and  nail  for  parts.  That's 
why  she's  so  pleased  with  her  next,  the 
lead  opposite  Alan  Ladd  and  Robert 
Preston  in  "The  Big  Haircut,"  virile 
story  of  wheat  harvesting  on  the  Dakota 
plains. 

"To  tell  the  truth,"  she  confessed,  "I 
expected  to  sit  out  the  rest  of  my  con- 
tract at  home.  I  didn't  even  ask,  didn't 
even  hint  for  the  role  of  Fay  Rankin. 
And  it's  the  part  I've  been  waiting  ten 
years  to  play.  She's  a  mean,  slovenly, 
nasty  girl  who  double-crosses  both  the 
men  and  gets  left  in  the  lurch  in  the  end. 
Oh,  it's  wonderful!  A  tough,  dramatic 
part  you  can  really  get  your  teeth  into!" 

It's  unusual  for  a  studio  to  give  a  de- 
parting actress  an  opportunity  at  a  vital 
role  so  near  the  end  of  her  contract.  It 
just  goes  to  show  what  Paramount  thinks 
of  Dottie  Lamour. 

For  the  love  affair  between  them  has 
reached  the  status  of  a  beautiful  friend- 
ship. Anticipating  the  end  of  her  con- 
tract in  1948,  Dottie  signed  a  one-pic- 
ture-a-year  arrangement,  early  in  1946, 
with  RKO  at  a  fabulous  salary. 

"Of  course  I  can  do  other  pictures  for 
other  studios,"  she  elaborated  with  the 
wistful  expression  of  a  small  girl  leaving 
her  nice,  safe  home  for  the  first  day  of 
school. 

This  cryptic  remark  naturally  made 
me  ask  if  she  were  going  to  do  any  more 
pictures  for  Paramount;  Dottie  just  gave 
me  one  of  those  warm,  Lamour  smiles. 
But  surely,  I  sherlock-holmes'd,  the  love 
affair  that's  gone  on  so  long  won't  end 
in  divorce.  Something  will  be  worked 
out  for  everybody's  benefit. 

Sentiment  about  length  of  service  not- 
withstanding, Dottie's  always  been  a  darn 
good  business  woman,  living  modestly 
when  her  salary  was  modest  and  never, 
even  when  her  pay-check  reached  stun- 
ning proportions,  splurging  in  the  stupid 
Hollywood  way.  She  would  like  event- 
ually to  form  a  permanent  company  to 
produce  her  own  pictures. 

Dottie,  like  all  of  us,  has  great  fun  go- 
ing to  fortune-tellers.  She  gulps  their 
prophecies  avidly — then  forgets  what 
they've  told  her.  No  grass  grows  under 
her  feet  when  she  hears  of  a  new  one 
just  come  into  fashion.  And  when  a 
hand-writing  expert  revealed  Dorothy's 
childhood  ambition  to  be  a  schoolteacher 
(which  Dottie'd  never  told  anyone)  she 
was  entranced. 

That's  the  great  thing  about  her — she's 
never  changed.  The  diffident  kid  who 
was  grateful  to  be  served  by  Pauline  in 
the  Paramount  Commissary  ten  years 
ago  is  the  same  sincere  girl  who  congratu- 
lates Pauline  today  on  her  promotion  to 
manager. 

It's  nice  to  find  sincerity  in  make-be- 
lieve! 
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mind.  These  things  she  tried  to  instil  in 
me.  Thanks  to  her,  I  have  never  found 
older  people  boring.  To  the  contrary,  I 
have  great  patience  with  them — they 
stem  so  full  of  wisdom." 

Other  memories  along  the  way — those 
eventful  five  years  when  he  won  a  schol- 
arship with  the  great  teacher  and  actor, 
Michael  Chekov  (remember  him  as  the 
elderly  psychiatrist  in  "Spellbound"?) . 
Crossing  on  the  Normandie,  feeling  free- 
dom for  the  first  time  in  England,  no 
one  to  discourage  him,  knowing  he  was 
really  going  to  be  an  actor.  All  life  be- 
fore him.  "It  was  various,  diverse,  like 
a  ballet." 

At  18,  hopelessly,  desperately  in  love! 
"It  wasn't  romantic.  We  had  a  quarrel 
and  I  was  depressed  and  unhappy.  It 
was  wet  and  damp,  I  took  a  long  walk 
over  the  moors.  Finally,  I  got  back  to 
Dartmouth  by  the  ocean,  wandered 
around,  kept  staring  and  looking  into 
windows.  Riding  back  home  on  the  bus, 
my  corduroys  were  soaking  wet.  How  I 
hated  life  at  that  moment!  Then  a  little 
old  lady  took  my  arm,  led  me  into  a 
dreary  little  cubicle  and  offered  me  a  cup 
of  coffee.  I  brightened  up. 

"Surrounding  me  were  boozies  who 
dozed  happily.  They  asked  me  to  make 
a  testimony,  then  they  shouted  'Wel- 
come, brother'  and  I  was  taken  into  the 
fold.  Having  plenty  of  money,  I  decided 
to  play  the  mysterious  stranger,  left  them 
a  five  pound  note,  went  back  and  had  a 
final  scene  with  my  girl.  I  decided  I 
could  live  after  all.  She's  married  now 
and  has  two  children.  I  still  think  she 
was  wonderful." 

Restless,  intense,  feverishly  ambitious, 
Hurd  was  seldom  idle  until  he  succeeded 
in  Hollywood.  Crowded  though  the  mo- 
ments have  been,  indelible  are  the  sights, 
sounds,  people,  places,  and  things  that 
managed  to  impress  or  depress  his  sensi- 
tive nature. 

"I'm  fond  of  life  and  people — not  just 
people  in  general,  but  people  with  in- 
dividuality. I  like  to  be  around  these 
individuals,  though  sometimes  I  promise 
myself  that  I'm  going  to  be  alone  and 
meditate.  Then  I  find  I  can't.  I  loathe 
mobs  and  mob  psychology.  Once  I  was 
caught  New  Year's  Eve  in  Times  Square. 
Being  a  part  of  an  undifferentiated  mass, 
I  had  great  awareness  of  psychological 
darkness,  a  great  sense  of  peril  from  peo- 
ple functioning.  It  was  ghastly.  Analyz- 
ing this  reaction,  I  think  I  resented  los- 
ing my  own  feeling  of  individuality. 

"I'm  fond  of  animals,  especially,  dogs. 
Especially  cocker  spaniels.  I  like  beer, 
Maggie  Teyte's  tremendously  exciting 
way  of  singing  French  art  songs.  I  think 
fans  are  wonderful,  I  admire  their  faith- 
fulness and  affection.  I  like  playing  and 
collecting  records,  drawing  and  sketch- 
ing, especially  clowns.  I  paint  rarely  as 
it  usually  disgusts  me.  Takes  me  a  week 
before  I  hit  it.  I  love  my  father's  quiet- 
ness and  his  love  of  reading.  My  mother's 
gaiety,  the  genuine  pleasure  she  gets  out 
of  pleasure. 

"I'm  sensitive  about  criticism  because 


Hatfield  Looks  Ahead 
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I  hate  to  do  things  badly.  But  I  value 
honest  criticism.  I  know  I  have  a  serious 
appearance,  but  I  believe  myself  to  be  a 
clown.  I'm  idiotically  crazy  amongst  my 
close  friends.  I'm  shy  in  front  of  people 
I  know  slightly.  I  hate  being  pushed, 
does  something  to  the  dignity  of  human 
beings.  Like  the  time  I  was  knocked 
down  in  front  of  the  21  club  in  New 
York. 

"I  was  signing  autographs.  I  was  im- 
pressed and  flattered  at  first.  Then  the 
kids  started  pushing  so  hard,  ink  got  all 
over  me.  They  continued  until  I  fell 
down.  There  I  was,  up  to  my  ears  in 
gutter  water,  giving  autographs.  My  dig- 
nity lasted  just  so  long.  Slightly  battered, 
I  got  up,  organized  the  whole  thing. 
Made  them  stand  in  line  and  get  auto- 
graphs one  at  a  time. 

"I  like  different  circles  of  friends  and 
not  just  actors.  You  can't  talk  that  way. 
I  dislike  parlance.  Local  colloquialisms 
have  created  a  whole  new  language  in 
Hollywood.  I  love  New  York,  couldn't 
live  without  it.  My  favorite  weekends 
are  spent  at  Ojai.  I  love  it  when  it's 
either  very  good  or  very  bad.  I  hate  it 
when  it's  mediocre.  I  feel  like  an  al- 
chemist of  some  kind,  mixing  my  friends 
from  New  York,  Ojai,  and  Hollywood. 

"I  despise  diletantism.  It  haunted  me 
when  I  was  young.  Because  I  could  paint 
a  little,  I  was  haunted  by  the  idea  that 
I  was  restless,  a  dabbler,  not  really  a 
talented  person.  I  love  the  color  orange. 
People  ofttimes  misunderstand  me  be- 
cause I  seem  more  serious  than  I  am. 
They  think  I'm  kind  of  a  long  face. 
Opening  nights  in  the  theater  fascinate 
me  like  reptiles.  Hollywood  premieres 
sometimes  embarrass  me. 

"I'm  also  fascinated  backstage  in  the 
theater,  the  singing  of  Josh  White,  the 
negro  guitarist,  calm  seas,  looking  out 
the  French  windows  overlooking  the 
Park  in  our  New  York  apartment,  the 
stars  during  summer,  Elizabeth  Bergner, 
who  once  wanted  me  to  play  opposite 
her.  To  me  she  is  an  actress  in  a  special 
realm.  I  like  white  rugs,  walking  in  the 
rain  (that  sounds  so  dreary — everyone 
says  it,  no  one  ever  does  it) .  One  of  my 
favorite  books  is  'Letters  to  a  Young 
Poet'  by  Rilke.  My  favorite  review,  the 
play  was  called  'The  Possessed.'  I  looked 
like  Jack  the  Ripper  and  played  the  role 
of  a  half-crazed  engineer  who  commits 
suicide.  The  critic  said,  'Unfortunately 
Mr.  Hatfield  committed  suicide  in  the 
fourteenth,  instead  of  the  first  scene!' 
I've  always  remembered  that  review, 
especially  when  a  critic  has  been  unusu- 
ally enthusiastic. 

"Like  most  people  when  seeking  ad- 
vice, I  seldom  apply  it.  That's  pretty 
horrible  but  I  guess  I'm  actually  bad  at 
taking  advice,  unless  it's  from  higher  up. 
Being  late  depresses  me.  I  suppose  I 
lack  a  sense  of  time  or  can't  realize  its 
importance.  I  procrastinate  about  little 
things,  lack  a  driving  will-power,  and 
have  learned  to  substitute  with  concen- 
tration, hate  saying  no  to  anything  (what 
am  I  saying!) .  It's  hard  for  me  to  keep 
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How  to  Make  Your  Kair  Lovelier 

GOLDEN  GLINT  will  bring  out  the  true  color 
beauty  of  your  hair  without  changing  the  shade 
by  adding  a  "tiny  tint"  of  contrasting  color  which 
overcomes  dullness  and  yet  doesn't  show.  It  brings 
out  the  full,  rich  beauty  of  your  natural  shade 
just  as  a  touch  of  bluing  makes  dingy  linen  snowy 
white. 

Your  choice  of  12  shades,  one  of  which  should  be 
just  right  to  emphasize  the  sparkling  highlights 
and  colorful  undertones  in  your  individual  shade. 
Golden  Glint  makes  your  hair  silky,  easier  to 
comb — easier  to  keep  in  place  and  frees  it  of  soap 
film.  It  has  shown  millions  of  women  a  quick, 
harmless  way  to  new  hair  beauty.  (Over  50  mil- 
lion rinses  sold.)  Get  a  25c  or  10c  package  today 
at. drug  or  dime  store. 

GOLDEN  GLINT 


■IIB  Now  you  can  bleach  *™> 

UNWANTED  HAIR 

ON  FACE— QUICKLY 
With  Facial  Hair  Bleach  (Cream) 

easily  and  quickly  in  your  own  home.  Harmle 
to   most   sensitive   skin.     Send   $1.00  check 
money   order   plus   20   cents   federal   tax  for 
months  supply. 

EDBIE  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Dept.  H, 

HQ      1128  49th  Ave.,  L.  I.  City,  N.  Y.  I 


SONGWRITERS 


prominent  Hollywood  composer-ar- 
rangers offer  a  complete  song  service  to 
qualified  authors  of  song  poems.  Write  to- 
day for  generous  offer  and  FREE  BOOKLET! 
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through  the  PayroH  Plan 


DO    YOU    READ    IN    BED  ? 


BEAUTIFUL  BEDLAMPS 

Cxaetly  as  pictured. 

Yes,  you  too  can  read  in  bed 
just  as  the  Movie  Stars  do.  For 
now  it  is  possible  for  the  first 
time '  to  buy  'these  handmado 
Taffeta  or  Satin  BEDLAMPS 
directly  from  the  Manufacturer 
in  New  York  City. 
You  will  just  love  its  decora- 
tion. A  beautiful  Southern  Belle 
in  an  original  Crinoline  costume. 

In  Tdffeta  or  Satin 
:  Tour  Choice  of  8  Pastel  Shades. 
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Complete  Ready  to  Light. 
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t 
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a  set  plan  because  I  love  improvising. 

"When  I  want  to  feel  specially  happy, 
I  think  of  my  first  day  in  London,  West- 
minster Abbey,  Yorkshire  pudding.  I 
think  of  the  tree  house  I  used  to  read  in 
when  I  was  a  kid:  Annie  Bond,  Mother's 
colored  maid,  who  looked  like  a  frog  and 
put  me  to  sleep  reading  the  Bible.  I 
think  of  my  mother  singing  certain 
French  songs.  Those  tremendous  family 
New  Year's  Eve  parties,  when  I  was  car- 
ried in  on  someone's  shoulder.  Those 
mountain  lakes  in  New  Jersey  where  we 
used  to  spend  the  summers.  My  first 
crush  there.  She  wore  a  squirrel  coat. 
She  was  all  of  1.5  and  at  the  time  seemed 
very  sophisticated. 

"Any  first  day  at  school,  like  any  first 
day  on  a  set,  still  makes  me  shudder 
when  I  think  of  it.  I  want  to  forget  all 
of  them.  I  want  to  forget  the  time  I 
imitated  a  woman  to  a  girl  I  knew.  It 
turned  out  to  be  her  grandmother.  I  re- 
member a  play  we  put  on  in  our  living 
room.  Mother  played  the  piano.  All  our 
friends  were  there.  I  was  a  clown,  my 
costume  stuffed  with  a  huge  pillow.  Sud- 
denly my  'stomach'  fell  out  and  I  couldn't 
have  been  more  humiliated.  In  progres- 
sive school  they  put  me  back  in  kinder- 
garten because  I  couldn't  tie  my  shoe- 
laces. More  humiliation,  because  my  I.Q. 
was  excellent. 

"Like  so  many  people,  I  have  my  pet 
fears  and  phobias.  I'm  afraid  of  the 
supernatural.  I  feel  that  my  hilltop  house 
has  a  soul.  When  the  landlady  who  de- 
signed it  and  lived  below  died  recently, 
I  was  a  coward  and  rushed  to  Santa 
Monica  to  spend  the  night  with  friends. 
I'm  afraid  of  not  accomplishing  enough 
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What  the  director  tells  Robert  Young  and  Su- 
san Hayward  to  do  in  "They  Won't  Believe 
Me,"  the  co-stars  reenact — with  picturesque 
result  above.    Below,  closeup  of  love  scene. 


things.  I'm  afraid  of  time  and  people 
you  can't  reach  through  reasoning.  To 
me  they  are  almost  like  animals.  I'm  not 
afraid  of  physical  violence  in  people — 
just  unscrupulous  people. 

"I'm  constantly  shocked  by  man's  in- 
humanity to  man,  people's  cruelty  to  one 
another.  I'm  shocked  at  babies  being 
taken  to  unsuitable  pictures.  I've  never 
gotten  used  to  movie  stars  making  love 
on  a  night  club  dance  floor,  in  the  direct 
line  of  candid  cameramen.  I'm  displeased 
with  people  who  fold  pages,  or  write  in 

SCREENLAND 


borrowed  books;  people  who  give  your 
presents  back  to  you  the  year  following. 
I'm  first,  last,  and  always  horrified  by 
people  who  are  cruel  to  animals. 

"One  of  my  greatest  weaknesses  is 
phone  conversations.  I  get  all  my  mes- 
sages through  a  call  service,  to  avoid 
talking  unnecessarily.  I  avoid  conceited 
people,  uncooked  food  and  crowded 
neighborhoods.  I  love  space  and  couldn't 
live  without  a  view  from  every  window. 
As  a  child  I  was  afraid  of  wearing  white 
shoes.  Some  day,  just  out  of  curiosity, 
I'm  going  to  tell  this  to  a  psychoanalyst. 
I  hate  double  features,  crowded  beaches, 
filthy  jokes,  passing  trucks  when  I'm 
driving,  rolled  stockings. 

"I'd  like  to  live  in  Morocco,  wear  one 
of  those  white  things,  eat  peeled  nassion 
fruit,  bathe  when  I  feel  like  it  and  go  up 
once  a  week  and  shock  the  British  col- 
ony. I've  always  believed  I'd  like  to  be 
a  song  and  dance  man.  Taming  a  snake 
I've  always  thought  would  be  fascinat- 
ing. I  hate  possessiveness;  would  like 
to  own  an  isolated  piece  of  land,  where  I 
could  go  and  never  meet  anyone  who  con- 
flicted with  me. 

"Last  and  far  from  being  least  in  this 
super-colossal,  one-man  confession,  I  am 
not  of  the  school  of  actors  who  act  for 
money.  I  have  never  been  bored  with 
acting.  I  find  it  very  fascinating.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  typed  and  so  far  I've 
been  lucky  playing  entirely  different 
roles  as  a  Chinese,  English,  and  French- 
man. I  want  to  be  an  actor,  always. 
Never  a  personality.  I  practicallv  pray 
in  the  words  of  the  late  Laurette  Taylor. 
'God  save  me,"  said  Miss  Taylor,  "from 
being  a  personality'." 
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 MAIL  COUPON  FOR  GENEROUS  TRIAL  SIZES  

PRINCESS  PAT,  Dept.  7165, 

2709  South  Wells  St.,  Chicago  1  6,  III. 
Send  Trial  Sizes.  I  enclose  12c  (2c  Fed.  tax)  far  each. 

Check  shades  wanted: 

□  Medium— Natural  true  red — very  flattering. 

□  Gypsy — Vibrant  deep  red — ravishing. 

□  Regal— Glamorous  rich  burgundy. 

□  Scarlet — Flaming  red— definitely  tempting. 

□  Orchid — Exotic  pink — romantic  for  evening. 

□  English  Tint— Inviting  coral-pink. 

Please  Print 

Name  .  ,   _ — — 

Address   

City_  


_State_ 
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For  the  most  natural  looking  permanent  you've  ever  enjoyed— soft, 
manageable  and  long  lasting  ...  ask  for  a  genuine  Helene  Curtis  Cold  Wave, 
given  by  the  skilled  hands  of  your  professional  beautician. 
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GIRL:  Me  and  the  Falls,  vou  mean? 

CUPID:  Who  else?  Funny  thing,  though,  some  girls 
come  here  with  husbands.  Honeymooning,  I  think 
they  call  it.  But,  of  course,  they're  girls  with 
sparkling  smiles. 

GIRL:  Listen,  my  fine  feathered  fiend,  if  I  could  coax 
a  little  sparkle  into  mv  smile,  I  would,  believe  me! 
I  brush  my  teeth  regularly,  but  all  I  get  is— 

CUPID:  Maybe  some  ''pink"  on  your  tooth  brush? 


GIRL:  Bright,  aren't  you  . . .  and  what's  a  little  "pink': 
in  my  young  life? 

CUPID:  Grow  up.  youngster.  "Pink"  is  a  sign  to  see 
your  demist.  He'll  tell  you  what's  behind  it.  And  if  it 
turns  out  to  be  simply  a  case  of  soft  foods  robbing 
your  gums  of  exercise,  like  as  not  he'll  suggest 
'the  helpful  stimulation  of  Ipana  and  massage." 


GIRL:  Fine,  fine  . . .  but  by  what  higher  mathematics 
does  all  this  add  up  to  one  big,  bright  smile? 

CUPID :  Elementary,  my  dear  witless.  Sparkling  smiles 
depend  largely  on  firm,  healthy  gums.  And  Ipana's  designed 
not  only  to  clean  teeth  but,  with  gentle  massage,  to  help  gums. 
So  if  your  dentist  advises  massage  with  Ipana  . . .  go  to  it,  gal, 
for  your  smile's  sake.  You'll  stop  mooning 
and  start  honeymooning! 
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(In  a  NEW  and  DIFFERENT  role. . .  with  the  screen's  most  lovable  girl) 


THOMAS  MITCHELL- MARILYN  MAXWELL  •  HENRY  HULL-  CLAUDE  JARMAN,  Jr. 

Screen  Play  by  ANNE  MORRISON  CHAPIN,  WHITFIELD  COOK  and  CYRIL  HUME 
Based  on  the  Novel  by  CHARLES  NORDHOFF  and  JAMES  NORMAN  HALL 

Produced  by  EVERETT  RISKIN  •  Directed  by  JACK  CONWAY 

A  METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER  PICTURE 
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Published  in 
this  space 
every  month 


"High  Barbiree"  hits  a  new  high  in 
adventure.  "High  Barbaree"  hits  a  new 
high  in  romance. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

Charles  NordhofT  and  James  Norman 
Hall,  who  wrote  the  famous  "Mutiny 
on  the  Bounty",  have  penned  a  new 
modern  story  with  equal  fascination. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

As  a  Cosmopolitan  magazine  story,  as  a 
popular  novel,  it  won  millions  of  readers 
for  its  tale  both  taut  and  tense,  its  love 
story  tender  and  touching. 


Van  Johnson's  role  is  completely  differ- 
ent from  anything  he's  done  in  the  past. 
Tough  and  dramatic,  suave  and  civi- 
lized, it's  a  characterization  that  will 
absorb  you.  June  Allyson,  with  stars  in 
her  eyes,  is  the  girl  he  loves.  But  there's 
another  girl  in  his  life — Marilyn  Maxwell. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 
Thomas  Mitchell  adds  the  tang  of  salty 
humor  with  his  part.  Claude  Jarman,  Jr. . 

flaxen  -  haired  star 
of  "The  Yearling", 
and  Henry  Hull, 
one  of  the  stage's 
finest  actors,  head 
a  perfect  support- 
ing cast. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 
Produced  with 
consummate  skill 
by  Everett  Riskin, 
dramatically  di- 
rected by  Jack 
Conway,  from  the 
screenplay  by 
Anne  Morrison 
Chapin,  Whit- 
field Cook  and 
Cyril  Hume,  "High  Barbaree"  hits  a 
new  high  in  entertainment. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

For  spring  enchantment,  come  along  to 
the  isle  of  High  Barbaree  . . .  that  tropic 
paradise  of  which  all  lovers  dream. 

★  ★  ★ 

You'll  have  a  high  good  time  at  "High 
Barbaree". 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

Louella  Parsons  has  just  given  it  Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine's  Citation  as  the 
Picture  of  the  Month. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 
To  see  is  to  agree! 

—  £exx 

P.S.— What  a  Scoop! 
— "The  Hucksters", 
"B.F.'s  Daughter", 
"East  River" — the 
three  top  best-sellers 
—  will  all  become 
M-G-M  hits! 
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Tampax 

When"those  miserable  days"arrive  each 
month,  you  can  really  experience  a  new 
lease  of  life  by  using  Tampax  for  sanitary 
protection.  This  doctor-invented  product 
is  very  small  and  dainty — meant  for  wear- 
ing internally.  This  may  seem  like  a 
strange  and  novel  idea  at  first,  but  it 
certainly  saves  a  woman  from  some  of 
her  monthly  worries — at  least  five. of 
them,  as  follows: 

You  need  not  worry  about  odor,  for 
Tampax  causes  none.  You  need  not  worry 
about  bulges  and  wrinkles  caused  by 
belts  and  external  pads.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  chafing.  Also,  you  needn't  worry 
~  about  carrying  a  conspicuous 
box  home  from  the  store,  be- 
cause a  month's  supply  of  Tam- 
pax goes  neatly  into  your  purse! 
And  when  disposal  time  arrives,  Tam- 
pax has  only  1/15  the  bulk  of  "the 
other  kind." 

Wear  Tampax  in  tub  or  shower — or 
while  swimming.  Pure  surgical  cotton. 
Slim  disposable  applicators.  Three  ab- 
sorbency-sizes  sold  at  drug  and  notion 
counters.  Look  for  Tampax  Vendor  in 
restrooms  throughout  U.S.  .  .  .  Tampax 
Incorporated,  Palmer,  Mass. 


AT  FIFTEEN  June  Haver  sang  with 
Ted  Fio  Rito's  band,  succeeding 
lietty  Grable.  So  what  happened!''  Betty 
came  on  to  Hollywood,  married  a  trum- 
peter (Harry  James  to  you) .  Eventually 
June  arrived  in  Hollywood.  She  signed 
at  20th  where  Betty  is,  worked  hard,  and 
six  years  later  eloped  with  Jimmy  Zito, 
who  is  also  a  trumpeter.  He  evidently 
blew  a  sweet  note  when  June  first  met 
him  with  Ted  Fio  Rito.  Hollywood  had 
her  engaged  to  everyone  she  went  out 
with  but  Jure  tactfully  said — nothing 
Two  weeks  after  their  surprise  marriage 
in  Las  Vegas,  they  were  married  again  in 
their  own  church.  June,  moon,  croon  and 
spoon!  It  all  goes  together. 

EVERYTHING  Fred  MacMurray 
touches  automatically  turns  into  prof- 
it. He  owns  homes,  apartment  buildings, 
ranches  and  business  properties.  Just  be- 


fore he  finished  playing  opposite  Claud- 
ette  Colbert  in  "The  Egg  and  I"  (at  a 
weekly  salary  that  ran  into  five  figures), 
he  bought  an  orange  grove.  So  what  hap- 
pened? So  besides  oranges,  they  also 
found  oil  on  the  place,  and  Fred  is  add- 
ing to  his  riches.  One  actor  you  all  know, 
who  knows  Fred  too,  put  it  this  way:  "If 
MacMurray  raised  rabbits,  they'd  prob- 
ably turn  out  to  be  minks!" 

CUTE  gag  Jane  Wyman  pulled  when 
Ronnie  Reagan  became  president  of 
the  Screen  Actors  Guild.  He  succeeded 
Robert  Montgomery,  who  resigned  when 
he  became  financially  interested  in  his 
own  movies.  When  Ronnie  came  in  for 
dinner,  Jane  and  little  Maureen  Reagan 
had  decorated  his  chair  at  the  head  of 
the  table  with  American  flags  and  flowers. 
For  dessert  they  had  a  big  cake  with 
frosting  letters  spelling  "Our  President." 


Hot 
From 


? 


June  Haver  didn't  talk  about  her  romance  with  Jim- 
my Zito  so  their  marriage  was  one  of  the  surprises 
of  the  month.  Below,  how  do  you  like  Deanna 
Durbin's  feather  bob  in  "For  the  Love  of  Mary"? 


Accepted  for  Advertising 
by  the  Journal  oj  the  American  Medical  Association 
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TWO  DAMES  ARE  OUT  TO  STOP  HIM. 
ONE  WITH  HER  LIPS... 
THE  OTHER  WITH  A  GUN! 


JUNE  DUPREZ 

LOWELL  6ILM0RE  •  EDITH  KING  •  Directed  by  JOHN  FARROW 
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Are  you  the  sort  of  Sad  Sal  who's 
always  poking  and  plucking  at  her 
hair?  It's  not  a  pretty  habit — 
and  it's  definitely  not  necessary  if 
you  use  DeLong  Bob  Pins.  Just  slip 
two  or  three  in  strategic  spots,  and 
then  forget  your  hair-do  in  public, 
concentrate  on  charm. 
DeLong  Bob  Pins,  you  see,  have  a 

Stronger  Grip 

Won't  Slip  Out 

They  simply  can't  slip  out  because  they're 
made  of  high  carbon  steel.  That  does  the 
trick.  Introduce  yourself  to  DeLong  Bob 
Pins  for  a  lifetime  lease  on  poise  .  .  . 


ODD  MAN  OUT 


Quality  "Manufacturers  for  Over  50  years 

BOB  PINS  HAIR  PINS  SAFETY  PINS 

SNAPS  PINS 
HOOKS  8t  EYES  HOOK  &  EYE  TAPES 

SANITARY  BELTS 


Two  Cities — U.  I. 
* 

WELCOME  STRANGER 


Paramount 
★ 

THE  MAC0MBER  AFFAIR 


United  Artists 
* 

IT  HAPPENED  IN  BROOKLYN 


Pure  artistry  is  shown  by  director  Carol  Reed  in 
this  film  starring  James  Mason  in  his  strongest 
though  shortest  role  to  date.  You're  in  for  all  the 
somber  moods  and  episodes  it's  possible  to  cram  into 
114  minutes — but  in  all  that  time  your  interest  won't 
lag  once.  There's  not  much  to  the  story  which  follows 
the  political  fugitive  who  has  just  committed  murder 
to  his  tragic  death,  but  the  way  in  which  it's  developed 
uses  all  the  finer  attributes  of  motion  picture  art. 
Colorful  characters  are  played  by  Abbey  and  Gate 
Players,  and  add  immeasurably  to  the  excellence  of  the 
picture.  Robert  Newton  makes  his  role  of  the  mad 
artist,  seeking  to  paint  death  in  a  living  man's  eyes, 
remarkable.  Kathleen  Ryan's  warm,  serene  beauty  and 
fine  talent  makes  her  co-starring  role  outstanding. 


Bing  Crosby  and  Barry  Fitzgerald  ring  the  bell  again 
in  their  first  team  work  since  "Going  My  Way."  This 
time  they  invade  the  medical  field  with  their  warmly 
human  characters — one  the  young,  carefree  doctor  with 
new  f  angled  ideas  and  a  way  with  women — of  all  ages 
— -the  other,  the  irascible,  lovable  old  country  doctor, 
guardian  of  a  New  England  community's  health,  lo, 
these  many  years.  But  they  become  respected  col- 
leagues and  fast  friends  in  spite  of  conflict  of  types 
and  the  local  customs  which  are  blithely  overlooked 
by  Bing.  Joan  Caulfield,  as  the  pretty  schoolteacher, 
is  excellent  as  romantic  interest  to  dispel  the  wander- 
lust in  the  young  doc's  eyes.  Percy  Kilbride's  town 
cabby,  and  Elizabeth  Patterson's  motherly  housekeeper 
role  add  real  Americana.  Blue?  Just  see  this  picture! 


The  elaboration  of  Ernest  Hemingway's  classic  short 
story,  "The  Short  and  Happy  Life  of  Francis  Ma- 
comber,"  makes  Benedict  Bogeaus'  production  exciting 
film  fare.  Considering  the  quality  of  Hemingway's 
dramatic  plot,  it  is  no  wonder  that  audience  interest 
mounts  from  the  first  scene  through  90  minutes  to  a 
socko  finish.  There's  never  a  dull  moment  with 
Gregory  Peck,  as  the  professional  hunter,  on  safari  in 
Africa  with  the  weak,  unassertive  millionaire  (first 
role  for  Robert  Preston  since  his  war  service — and 
does  he  assert  his  acting  talent!)  and  his  beautiful 
spoiled  wife,  played  by  Joan  Bennett,  who  despises  his 
character.  Besides  this  drama  of  human  relations, 
scenes  of  lion  and  buffalo  hunts  will  leave  more  than 
one  bead  of  perspiration  oh  the  manliest  of  brows. 


MCM 

Screen  land 


Brooklyn  banter  blends  beautifully  with  British  stout- 
heartedness in  this  lilting  musical  opus  with  a  poignant 
punch,  presenting  Frank  Sinatra  in  a  role  tailored  to 
his  shyness  and  song  appeal;  Peter  Lawford,  as  a 
long-haired  composer  greatly  in  need  of  the  not-too- 
gentle  jolt  that  an  injection  of  jive  can — and  does — 
give  him  and  his  music.  And  there  you  have  the  good- 
will thesis  of  Jack  Cummings'  production  developed  to 
the  nth  degree  of  good  movie  quality,  with  Kathryn 
Grayson  supplying  (1)  love  interest,  (2)  fine  rendi- 
tions from  "Lakme"  and  "Don  Giovanni," — and  mod- 
ern ballads,  (3)  beauty  and  talent — all  in  equal  portion. 
Jimmy  Durante's  fatherly  friend  role  gives  him  plenty 
of  opportunity  for  a  new  gag — an  unexpected  change 
of  voice — that  never  fails  to  tickle  your  funny  bone. 


STANWYCK 
ALEXIS  SM ITH 


Warners 

NIGEL  BRUCE  ■  PETER  GODFREY  •  MARK  H  ELU  NGERf  f 

Screen  Play  by  Thomas  dob •  From  the  Stage  Play  by  MARTIN  VALE  •  Music  by  Franz  Waxman  '  _  "'e  eVeS  J  f 


PRODUCED  BY 
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MY  FAVORITE  BRUNETTE— Paramount 

Now  Bob  Hope,  after  cavorting  in  satins 
and  laces  in  "Monsieur  Beaucaire,"  is  back 
in  modern  dress  and  up  to  his  old  tricks 
chasing  a  beautiful  girl.  Not  that  the  tricks 
seem  old,  what  with  Bob,  this  being  his  first 
venture  as  a  producer,  casting  care  and  ex- 
pense accounts  to  the  winds  and  building  a 
lively,  lavish  picture  around  his  favorite 
plot.  With  Dottie  Lamour  looking  even 
more  luscious  than  usual  as  a  mysterious 
damsel  in  distress  and  Bob,  inspired  by 
none  other  than  Alan  Ladd  as  a  private 
dick,  risking  life  and  limb  to  rescue  her,  the 
complications  are  mostly  clever  and  hilari- 
ous, with  only  a  few  sketchy  scenes  to 
enable  the  audience  to  catch  its  breath  be- 
tween guffaws.  The  appearance  of  Alan 
Ladd,  and  the  final  scene  featuring  an  illus- 
trious gentleman  who  shall  be  nameless  so 
as  not  to  spoil  the  surprise,  makes  this  com- 
edy a  novelty  and  a  "must"  for  Hope  fans. 


CARNEGIE  HALL— United  Artists 


Twenty  musical  compositions  recorded  by 
some  of  the  greatest  artists  of  our  day — 
Walter  Damrosch,  Bruno  Walter,  Lily 
Pons,  Gr-egor  Piatigorsky,  Rise  Stevens, 
Artur  Rodzinski,  Artur  Rubinstein,  Ezio 
Pinza,  Jascha  Heifetz,  Fritz  Reiner  and 
Leopold  Stokowski — they're  all  yours  for 
the  price  of  one  movie  ticket.  Producers 
Boris  Morros  and  William  LeBaron  have 
given  the  musical  aspect  full  consideration, 
but  still  back  it  up  with  a  pleasing  though 
slight  story  of  a  mother's  aspirations  for 
her  talented  son  who  turns  to  the  lively 
modern  music  of  Vaughn  Monroe  and 
Harry  James.  Marsha  Hunt,  William 
Prince  and  Martha  O'Driscoll  motivate  plot. 


THE  TROUBLE  WITH  WOMEN— Paramount 

And  that's  what  Ray  Milland,  as  the  psy- 
chology professor  with  an  interesting 
theory  on  wife-beating,  intends  to  discover 
in  this  neatly  enacted  comedy  romance.  The 
story  starts  rolling  when  Teresa  Wright, 
as  the  star  reporter,  goes  after  the  pedantic 
stuffed  shirt  to  get  a  story.  A  libel  suit 
threatens,  then  bursts  in  the  face  of  her 
conniving  editor  and  after-office-hours 
suitor,  (Brian  Donlevy).  It's  love,  of 
course,  that  straightens  out  the  situation, 
and  with  science  on  his  side,  naturally,  the 
professor  ultimately   wins  the  lady  fair. 

Screen  land 


THE  ADVENTURESS— Eagle-Lion 

Deft  handling  of  this  story  of  an  Irish 
girl's  hatred  of  the  British  has  turned 
what  might  have  been  a  series  of  grumpy 
episodes  into  a  bright,  gay  comedy  with  a 
liberal  sprinkling  of  suspense  that  espionage 
always  supplies.  Deborah  Kerr  (now  Clark 
Gable's  co-star  in  "The  Hucksters")  plays 
the  naive  colleen  who  tries  to  join  the 
Irish  Republican  Army  and  winds  up  aiding 
a  Nazi  agent  who  has  learned  of  her  re- 
sentment against  the  British.  Realization  of 
her  error  in  judgment  comes  when  her  only 
contact  with  the  Nazis  is  killed  and  she's 
left  holding  the  Allies'  "top  secret"  of 
European  invasion.  But  then  Cupid  wields 
his  little  bow  and  arrow  and  Trevor  How- 
ard, a  British  officer  on  leave,  becomes  in- 
volved in  her  escapade.  After  a  merry, 
eventful  jaunt  as  the  spies'  enforced  guests, 
and  a  brief  internment  in  Eire,  the  war 
ends  and  their  marital  happiness  begins. 


RAM  ROD — Enterprise- U  -A 


Cast  rugged  Joel  McCrea  in  the  title  role 
("Ramrod"  means  ranch  foreman  in  West- 
ern slanguage),  Veronica  Lake  as  an  allur- 
ing but  ruthless  lady  rancher,  Don  DeFore 
as  a  wild  but  loyal  ally  of  hero  McCrea, 
Donald  Crisp  as  the  fearless  sheriff,  and 
Arleen  Whelan  as  the  sweet  and  honest 
dressmaker  to  whom  the  hero  turns  in  times 
of  trouble — and  you  have  a  deluxe  design 
for  drama  out  in  those  wide  open  spaces. 
When  McCrea,  a  superb  Remington  figure 
of  a  fellow,  swings  on  his  steed  and  rides 
furiously  away ;  or  DeFore  leads  the  heavy, 
Preston  Foster,  on  a  chase  ending  in  trag- 
edy, then  "Ramrod"  is  exciting;  but  it 
bogs   down  in  the  f emme   f atale  scene. 


PRIVATE  AFFAIRS  OF  BEL  AMI— U.  A. 

George  Sanders,  as  Guy  de  Maupassant's 
scandalous  scoundrel  of  Paris  society  and 
politics  in  the  1880's,  delivers  with  perfect 
ease  the  cynicisms  the  role  requires.  A  more 
complete  scoundrel  than  Bel  Ami  never 
lived.  Here  he  works  his  selfish  wiles  on 
six  women — Angela  Lansbury,  a  pretty 
widow  whom  he  really  loves  but  doesn't 
know  it ;  Ann  Dvorak,  wife  of  his  news- 
paper editor  friend;  Frances  Dee,  wife  of 
the  blind  organist;  Susan  Douglas  and  her 
mother,  Katherine  Emery ;  and  Marie 
Wilson,  a  dancer.   It's  all  Sanders'  show. 


AT  12  o 


AT  12:05.. 


A  MAN'S  EYE  VIEW 
OF  A  GIRLS  HAIR 

How  does  your  hair  appear  from  a 
man's  eye  view?  Is  5t  duli  and  drab- 
looking?  ...  or  does  it  gleam  with  *** 


RICHB* 


COLOR 


„  tax  ha',r  *h0' 

/,-^%       fAen  9"    °  r.,ch,  warm 
\  x     glows  v/.th  Colorinse 


i  Colorinse 
pnanage.  r. 


Mestle  Color  c^nse 
V°ur  ha,r\cK  reveoUhe 

own  h«"r- 


|0»» 


GET  NESTLE  COLORINSE  TODAY! 
In  9  colon  to  glorify  every  shade  of  hair. 
10<  and  2St  at  beauty  counters  everywhere. 
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tSt     By  ALMA  TALLEY 


LETTERS  TO  STARS 

The  letters  in  the  squares  below  will  spell  out  the  last  names  of  twenty  stars 
You  may  move  .from  one  square  to  the  adjoining  one  in  any  direction  —  up, 

back,  diagonally,  etc.,  but  the  same  square  should  not  be  used  twice  in  one 
name.  For  instance,  starting  on  the  second  row  —  fifth  square  over  with  L, 

move  up  to  O  just  above  it,  then  to  Y  next  door,  and  you  have  LOY.  How 
many  of  the  others  can  you  find  ? 
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TITLE  HODGE-PODGE 

Suppose  the  titles  on  the  marquees  of  all  the  movie  theaters  in  your  town 
got  mixed  up.  Could  you  re-arrange  the  words  below  to  make  ten  titles  of 
movies  recently  shown  throughout  the  country? 

* 

THE  BY  SPRING  THE  LOVED  SEA  TILL  STAIRWAY  BLAZE  SHOCKING 
YEARS  THAT  THE  DOWN  I'VE  WAY  SUDDENLY  OF  BEST  THE  NOON 
OF  WALLS  ALWAYS  OUR  PILGRIM  GRASS  YOU  WOMEN  IT'S  CLOUDS 
TUMBLING     TO     THE     ROLL     LIVES     HEAVEN     MISS     OF     WITH  CAME. 


OH,  SAY,  CAN  YOU  SEE? 

An  accurate  eye  can  find  the  last  name  of  a  film  star  spelled  out  clearly  in 
each  of  the  sentences  below.  Example:  The  boy  erased  the  mistake  in  his 
arithmetic  problem.  (Charles)  B  O  Y  E  R. 

* 

1.  Mrs.  Brown's  gift  of  gab  left  all  her  friends  speechless. 

2.  A  man  should  always  be  loyal  to  his  friends. 

3.  The  book  was  not  racy  enough  to  be  barred  in  Boston. 

4.  His  black  market  dealings  in  sugar  landed  him  in  jail. 

5.  He  promised  to  co-operate  with  the  police. 

6.  He  said,  "How  right  you  are!" 

7.  There  was  a  beacon  way  off  in  the  west. 

8.  His  wife  objected  because  he  left  his  cigars  on  the  table. 

9.  She  had  seen  a  rainbow  many  times  from  her  window. 

10.  The  stranger  in  the  fight  became  his  ally  so  no  time  was  lost  in  routing  the  thugs. 

(Answers  on  page  97) 

SCREENLAND 


He  said  she  said 

...but  Mexico  City  said,  "you'll  marry  manana! 


than  red  J>W 


SHIRLEY  TEMPLE 
FRANCHOT  TONE 
GUY  MADISON 


in 


oneqmoon 


A  WILLIAM  KEIGHLEY  PICTURE 


LINA  ROMAY  •  GENE  LOCKHART 
CORINNAMURA  •  GRANT  MITCHELL 


R  K  O 
RADIO 
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»^  forju. 

Or  -»\  J 


has  these 

\\  1 1 /,/,.'!//> 

The  two  blocks  of 
sterling  inlaid  at 
backs  of  bowls  and 
handles  of  most 
used  spoons  and 
forks.  They  make 
this  silverplate 
stay  lovelier  long- 
er. Fifty-two  piece 
set  $68.50  with 
chest.  No  Fed.  Tax. 


Copyright  1947.  Ihe  International  Silver  Co..  Holmes  &  Edwards  Division, 
Meriden,  Conn.  Sold  in  Canada  by.  Ihe  I.  faton  Co.,  ltd.,       U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


out  a  Bra 

with  the  new 


BRA-ZETTE* 


Ity  lined  adh'esiv*  pod*  for  each  but.  ... 
frefcdom  you're  always  wanted  yet  prevent 
any  protuberance  under  clothes  —  without  a 
.rYJ Ideal  for  lowjnecked  or  backless  dresses, 
oters.  For  smalt  or  flrjm  breasts.  In  nude  or  white. 

Eighrpair  for  $1.00  postpaid,  including  tax. 
Sgtisfaction)guaranleed.  Enclose  $1.00  or 
order  today  specifying 


JRA'ZITTt  MFG.  CO.    »    IPX  1 108 


lor. 


,  HOLLYWOOD,  CALIF. 


FRANK 
SINATRA 


$100  CASH  EVERY  MONTH  (or  best  song  placed 
with  OS.  Hollywood  composers  write  melody 
WITHOUT  CHARGE,  lead  sheets  and  records  fur- 
nished.  Send  song  material  TODAY  for  FREE  EX- 
AMINATION. You  may  win  $100.  Write  for  details.  , 
CINEMA  SONG  CO.  •  DEPI  025  BOX  670  •  BEVERLY  HILLS,  CALIF 


DO  YOU 
WANT 


MAKE  THIS  EASY 

7-DAY  TEST! 

LONGER 

HAIR? 

Just  try  this  SYSTEM  on  your  hair  7  days 
and  Bee  if  you  are  really  enjoying  the  pleas- 
ure of  ATTRACTIVE  HAIR  that  can  so  very 
Dften  capture  Love  and  Romance  for  you. 

MARVELOUS  HELP  for  DRY, 
BRITTLE,  Breaking-Off  HAIR 

WHEN  SCALP  and  HAIR  CONDITIONS  are 
normal  and  dry,  brittle,  breaking-off  hair  can  be  retarded, 
it  has  a  chance  to  get  longer  .  .  .  and  much  more  beautiful. 

SEND  NO  M  0  N  EY— Fully  Guaranteed 

Just  try  the  JUELENE  SYSTEM  for  7  dayB.  Then  let  your 
mirror  prove  the  thrilling  results.  SEND  FOR  IT  TODAY. 
C.  O.  D.  ?1.00  pluB  Government  charges.  It  is  fully  guaran- 
teed. Money  back  if  not  delighted  with  results.  Write  today  I 
JUCLCO.,4727N. Damen,  Dept  F-602.  Chicago 2S, III. 


SHIRLEY 
TEMPLE 


Movie  Memos 

Why  not  make  it  your  business  to  jot 
down  now  all  your  most  interesting 
suggestions  and  views  on  movie  sub- 
jects and  send  them  to  Fans'  Forum? 
Monthly  awards  for  the  best  letters 
published:  $10.00,  $5.00  and  ten  $1.00 
prizes.  Closing  date  is  the  25th  of  the 
month. 

Please  address  your  letters  to  Fans' 
Forum,  Screenland,  37  West  57th 
Street,  New  York  19,  New  York. 


public  would  tolerate  lurid,  obscene  pictures, 
but  none  of  the  pictures  made  so  far  has 
warranted  all  the  fuss  being  made  about 
them.  So  why  pick  on  the  motion  picture 
industry? 

MRS.  VAL  BOSTER,  Peoria,  III. 


MOVIE  MEDDLING 
First  Prize  Letter 
$10.00 

It  is  hard  to  understand  all  the  fuss  about 
so  many  recent  pictures  being  morally  lax. 
Just  when  we  are  getting  some  good  adult 
entertainment,  along  come  a  certain  few 
who  are  yelling  to  high  heaven  about  us 
being  doomed  to  degradation  because  of 
said-  movies.  But  why  pick  on  the  motion 
picture  industry  ?  Some  of  the  scripts  of 
horror  and  crime  now  being  used  on  the 
radio  aren't  exactly  timid,  and  some  of  the 
best  sellers  certainly  aren't  white-washed. 

The  majority  of  people  go  to  the  movies 
for  entertainment  and  relaxation,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  out  morally  offensive 
action — which  is  what  those  who  protest  so 
vigorously  evidently  do  Most  of  us  feel 
that  entertainment  that  is  suitable  for 
adults  is  not  always  so  for  children.  The 
producers,  exhibitors  and  theater  managers 
should  get  together  and  conceive  some  sort 
of  plan  whereby  children  and  adults  would 
be  equally  assured  of  satisfactory  motion 
pictures. 

There  is  far  too  much  meddling  in  the 
motion  picture  industry,  and  if  they  are 
forced  to  make  juvenile  pictures  for  adults, 
it  will  go  hard  on  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
because  the  adult  movie-goers  are  not  going 
to  tolerate  them  and  will  turn  to  other  chan- 
nels for  their  amusement  and  relaxation. 

Neither  do  I  think  that  the  movie-going 


PSYCHOPATHS  PREFERRED? 
Second  Prize  Letter 
0.00 

What  on  earth  is  happening  to  our  top- 
notch  women  stars?  They  all  seem  to 
clamor  for  roles  portraying  murderesses, 
gun  molls,  dipsomaniacs  or  psychopaths. 
One  cannot  go  to  a  picture  without  finding 
a  favorite  actress  portraying  a  character 
who  kills  or  poisons  at  least  one  husband, 
or  is  running  berserk  because  of  drink  or  a 
supposed  mental  quirk.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
see  or  think  about.  It  would  seem  that  the 
world  has  been  beset  by  enough  murder  and 
cruelty  to  last  forever.  So  why  can't  these 
actresses  ask  for  roles  which  would  bring 
out  the  good  in  people?  These  roles  would 
be  much  more  helpful  in  off-setting  the  ter- 
rific onslaught  of  crime  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

All  of  us  look  up  to  the  stars  and  young- 
sters, particularly,  pattern  their  behavior 
along  the  lines  of  their  favorites.  So  why 
shouldn't  they  be  glad  to  portray  women 
who  are  moral,  lovable  and  sympathetic? 

Many  stars  have  even  received  Oscars 
for  their  portrayal  of  good  women.  Myrna 
Loy,  for  example,  has  attained  her  greatest 
fame  portraying  the  perfect  wife  for  years. 
She  is  still  topping  the  list  by  her  super- 
lative performance  in  a  fine  picture,  if  there 
ever  was  one,  "The  Best  Years  of  Our 
Lives." 

MRS.  A.  L.  KIRK,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GLAMOR  FOR  SHIRLEY 
$1.00 

I  would  like  to  see  Shirley  Temple  with 
a  dash  of  red  pepper.  I  sort  of  grew  up 
with  Shirley,  as  a  million  other  little  girls 
near  her  age  did.  Our  hair  was  a  mass  of 
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YOU'LL  LOSE  YOUR  HEART  TO  THIS 
WONDERFUL  GUY... SHE  DID! 

The  exciting  romance  of  a  beautiful  gal  who  loved  a  special  kind  of  guy.  He  put  her  in  a 
million  dollar  mansion  and  laid  the  world  at  her  feet. ..for  love. ..for  laughs.. .for  thrills! 


It's  one  of  your  most 
memorable  screen 
experiencesi 


AMECHE 


wrth 


ROSCOE  KARNS 
JOHN  RIDGELY 
KITTY  IRISH 
JOE  FRISCO 

and  JOE  HERNANDEZ 

Nationally  Famous  Racing  Announce* 


Would  you  take  a  handsome  man  in 
out  of  the  rain  on  a  rainy,  rainy  night? 


Screen  land 


Starring 


MiL  E  0  D 

THE  GIRL  you  loved  ot  first  sight  in 
"I'VE  ALWAYS  LOVED  YOU"! 

Produced  and  Directed  by 

FRANK  B0RZA6E 

Associate  Producer ...  Lew  Borzage 
Written  by  Steve  Fisher  and  Bradley  King 

A  REPUBLIC  PICTURE 
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DOCTOR 
APPROVES! 


LOSE  3  to  5 
LBS.  A  WEEK 
YET  EAT 
PLENTY! 


"My  Grateful  Thanks  to 
Kelprdine.  In  just  a  few 
weeks  I  lost  3  inches 
thru  the  waistline  and 
hips.  It'samazing."  Joan 
Fleming,  New  York  City. 


ABSOLUTELY  HARMLESS 
NO  EXERCISES  - 
NO  LAXATIVES—  NO  DRUGS 
NO  STARVATION  DIETS 

Actually  Good  For  You!  1 

IiOse  as  much  or 
as  little  weight  as 
you  like.  Simply 
take  a  half  tea- 
spoonful  of  KEL- 
PIDINE  with  any 
meal  ( preferably 
at  breakfast). 
EAT  AS  YOTT 
USUALLY  DO. 
DON'T  CUT  OUT 
fatty,  starchy, 
foods.  Merely  CUT 
DOWN  on  them. 

That's  all 
there  is  to  it! 

This  is  the  sure  scientific  way  so  easy, 
quick,  pleasant  and  absolutely  harm- 
less— without  tiring  or  wearing  your- 
self out.  This  Doctor  Approved  Re- 
ducing plan  safeguards  your  health 
and  helps  you  to  take  off  ugly  fat  and 
inches  around  your  hips,  waistline, 
abdomen,  thighs,  legs,  buttocks,  etc. 
PROVE  IT  TO  YOURSELF!  In  only 
2  weeks,  look  in  your  mirror  and  you'll 
be  amazed  at  the  change.  Start  to  im- 
prove your  figure  today!  Kelpidine con- 
tains a  mineral  missing  in  most  foods. 
This  mineral  is  listed  as  essential  in 
Government  Nutritional  Charts. 

MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

2 Try  it  at  our  ex- 
pense for  10  days. 
If  you  don't  lose 
weight  exactly  as 
we  say,  if  you  are 
not  100%  delighted  with 
the  results  your  money 
will  be  promptly  refunded. 

SATISFIED  USERS  SAY 

"I  lost  15  lbs.  in  a  few  weeks!" — 
Mrs.  J.  P.,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 
"I  lost  18%  lbs.,  feel  young  and 
work  better." — Mrs.  K.  Y.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

"I  went  from  a  size  20  dress  to  a 
size  15." — Mrs.  N.  C,  Pertb  Am- 
boy,  N.  J. 

"I  lost  15  pounds  already." — Mrs. 
M.  D.,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW! 


American  Healthaids  Co.,  Dept.  B-26 
871  Broad  St.  Newark,  New  Jersey 

Enclosed  find  $2  for  three  months'  supply  of 
KELPIDINE,  postage  prepaid.  If  I  am  not 
satisfied.  I  may  roturn  unused  portion  and  my 
$2  will  be  refunded. 


Name. . . 
Address. 


curls,  our  dresses  were  all  copies,  too,  and 
we  paraded  across  hundreds  of  school  audi- 
torium stages  trying  to  look  and  act  the 
most  like  Shirley  Temple.  She  was  glamor 
to  us.  Then  Shirley  went  away  to  grow  up. 
Well,  that  was  all  right.  She  would  be  back. 

While  she  was  away  a  million  little  girls 
became  women,  as  we  thought  Shirley  was 
doing.  I  believe  she  is  ready  to  take  her 
rightful  place  beside  Betty  Grable,  Lana 
Turner  and  others  in  the  glamor  girl  lineup. 
Shirley  makes  a  pretty  high  school  girl  but 
so  did  "the  girl  next  door."  She  was  a 
beautiful  blushing  bride;  so  was  my  sister. 

Please,  Hollywood,  give  us  back  our 
glamorous  Shirley.  We  can't  get  that  ex- 
cept in  "reel"  life. 

FRANCES  VANCE,  Muscatine,  la. 


•  City  State. 


DON'T  LEAVE  US,  ANDY! 
#1.00 

What's  this  I  hear?  No  more  "Andy 
Hardys"?  And  so,  may  I  ask,  why?  I  just 
saw  "Tove  Laughs  at  Andy  Hardy"  and  it 
is  the  best  yet.  We've  all  watched  Andy 
grow  up  through  high  school,  through 
numerous  love  affairs,  and  now  we've 
waited  for  him  to  get  home  from  the  war 
so  we  could  start  college  with  him  again. 
Why  aren't  we  entitled  to  see  the  girl  who 
finally  marries  him  and  lives  joyfully 
through  the  hectic  experiences  of  married 
life  with  him?  Why,  oh  why,  are  you 
taking  one  of  the  most  human  stories  on 
the  screen  away  from  us  now  ? 

MRS.  EVELYN  B.  TAYLOR,  Washington,  N.  J. 


of  it  first  reached  us,  but  with  anyone  who 
is  dear  to  you  it  takes  patience  and  under- 
standing to  keep  on  the  best  of  terms. 
That's  what  we  have  to  give  Frank.  He 
had  not  been  well ;  we  had  to  consider  that, 
and  when  we  really  got  down  to  facing 
facts,  we  realized  that  the  screaming,  etc., 
was  really  a  detriment  to  the  show  and  to 
Frank's  popularity. 

When  Frank  and  Nancy  had  their  spat, 
who  were  the  first  to  link  him  with  other 
Hollywood  glamor  girls?  When  the  "over 
21"  deal  was  made,  who  was  it  called 
Frank  ungrateful  and  spoiled?  Frank's 
fans?  No  sirreeee!  It's  the  columnists  who 
are  always  saying  they  know  and  under- 
stand Frank — the  columnists  who  claim  we 
fans  don't  understand  him.  We  Sinatra 
fans  have  a  certain  feeling  that  Frank  is 
"always  right,"  and  when  a  crisis  comes 
most  of  us  sit  quietly  by  and  wait  for  him 
to  prove  it.  You  can't  imagine  our  won- 
derful glow  of  pride  when  he  always  does. 
All  Frank  needs  to  do  is  what  he  believes 
is  right.  I  think  he  knows  he  doesn't  need 
to  worry  about  his  fans.  The  true  ones 
will  wait  and  trust  him  because  we  know 
he's  always  right. 

TRUDY  GRIFFITH,  Meadville,  Pa. 


SINATRA  SINCERITY 
#1.00 

I  would  like  to  have  my  say  in  answer 
to  your  recent  Open  Letter  to  Frank  Sina- 
tra, about  the  "over  21"  deal.  Even  the  best 
of  us  Sinatra  fans  were  angry  when  news 


MOVIE  MATURITY 
#1.00 

The  postwar  period  is  with  us  now,  with- 
out a  doubt,  and  it  is  really  a  wonderful 
thing  to  see  the  movies  turning  a  new  page. 
I  mean  the  new  proposed  policy  of  better 
and  finer  films.  It  really  looks  as  if  it  is 
coming  true,  too.  Already  we  have  ex- 
amples of  a  splendid  new  trend  in  "The 
Best  Years  of  Our  Lives,"  "Henry  V,"  and 
"Lady  in  the  Lake,"  to  mention  three.  To 
eliminate  the  cheap,  shoddy  products,  the 
B  and  C  pictures,  that  have  always  plagued 
(Please  turn  to  page  21) 


A  nice  spot  for  Catherine  McLeod!  Following  up  her  success  in  "I've  Always  Loved  You," 
she  co-stars  with  Don  Ameche  in  "That's  My  Man,"  Frank  Borzage-Republic  picture. 
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BINC  SINGS 
LOVE  SONGS  TO 
HIS  "BLUE  SKIES" 
SWEETHEART! 

Heart  (sAHofao„ 

,Lon9A>i»Drea . 


They're  back  and  they're  better  in  the  grand 
reunion  the  whole  world  has  been  waiting  for 
...a  story  that's  funnier  and  more  heart-warming 
than  their  immortal  triumph,  "Going  My  Way"! 

Screen  Play  by  Arthur  Sheekman  •  Adaptation  by  Arthur  Sheekman, 
and  N.  Richard  Nash  •  Story  by  Frank  Butler 
A  PARAMOUNT  PICTURE 


Screenland 
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Ready  for  Summer? 

SUMMER  is  such  a  wonderful  season  because  there  are  so  many 
exciting  things  to  do.  Swimming,  horseback  riding,  picnicking,  hik- 
ing and  a  millions  and  one  pleasures  that  are  such  fun.  That  fun 
isn't  too  far  off,  you  know.  That's  why  we  want  you  to  be  ready  for  it. 
Could  you,  for  instance,  hop  right  into  your  bathing  suit  and  head  for 
the  shore  on  a  moment's  notice?  Or  would  you  have  to  hem  and  haw 
for  time  to  get  ready?  Your  getting-ready  time  should  take  place  long 
before  you  are  even  aware  you'll  be  asked.  Then  when  fun  does  come 
your  way,  you'll  be  right  there  to  enjoy  it. 

Let's  start  this  preparedness  program  with  your  legs,  because  they 
have  been  hidden  all  winter  in  stockings.  Would  you,  if  that  call  to  the 
swim  came  now,  have  to  stop  and  worry  about  them?  All  men,  be  they 
wolves  or  just  nice  boys,  eye  their  girls'  legs  when  they  go  a-swimming. 

There  isn't  much  time  now  to  whittle  off  extra  leg  heaviness,  but  may- 
be if  you  try  hard  enough,  you'll  be  able  to  slenderize  them  a  bit.  For 
ankle  slenderization,  place  a  thick  book  on  the  floor  and  with  your  heels 
on  the  floor  and  toes  on  top  of  the  book,  slowly  lift  up  until  you  are 
standing  on  top  of  the  book  on  your  toes.  Repeat  this  exercise  until 


Cyd  Charisse  makes  her  legs  lovelier  by 
creaming  first,  then  applying  leg  make- 
up. See  her  next  in  M'GM's  "Fiesta." 


Legs  emerge 
from  hiding  in 
summer  for  all 
the  world  to  see, 
so  make  sure 
yours  are  ready  for 
close  scrutiny 

By 

Claire 
Finucane 
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your  leg  muscles  feel  tired,  then  stop 
until  the  next  day.  To  reduce  the  calf 
of  your  leg,  lie  down  on  the  floor  and 
tense  one  foot  so  that  it  is  perpen- 
dicular to  your  body  and  then  slowly 
raise  that  leg.  This  might  cause  a  little 
stiffness  when  you  first  do  it,  but  do  it 
at  first  only  about  three  or  four  times 
daily  with  each  leg.  Then,  as  you  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  exercise,  increase 
the  number.  Try  not  to  lose  patience 
with  your  leg  exercising  because  you 
can't  notice  results  immediately.  Legs 
are  most  difficult  to  reduce  but  patience 
and  constant  exercise  will  do  it  in  time. 

Also,  this  summer  you  will  probably 
want  to  go  without  stockings  not  only 
because  it  is  cooler  without  but  because 
bare  legs  are  fashionable.  Quite  true, 
"brown  legs"  are  fashionable,  but  if  you 
don't  wear  leg  makeup,  or  your  legs  aren't 
sufficiently  tan,  then  please,  oh,  please 
wear  stockings.  There  is  nothing  more 
disturbing  about  a  girl's  personal  appear- 
ance than  white  legs.  Because  few  of  us 
have  the  time  to  get  a  good  leg  tan,  most 
of  us  will  have  to  cover  up  those  legs 
with  leg  makeup.  There  are  two  things 
to  remember  when  applying  it.  Never, 
never  apply  it  if  your  legs  are  not  com- 
pletely free  from  hair.  Secondly,  apply  it 
swiftly,  because  you  must  apply  the  lo- 
tion and  then  blend  it  in  before  it  dries. 
Most  leg  makeup  smooths  on  easier  if 
you  pour  a  sufficient  amount  on  your 
hands  and  rub  them  together.  Then, 
starting  at  your  foot,  apply  with  long 
sweeping  strokes,  blending  all  around 
your  leg  as  you  go  along. 

Your  pedicure,  of  course,  is  a  weekly 
"must"  to  go  with  all  this  leg  art.  So 
when  you  are  giving  yourself  a  manicure, 
treat  your  toes  to  a  matching  coat.  Use 
hand  lotion  on  the  bumps  you  may  have 
acquired  at  the  heels.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  cold  cream  facial  now  and  then 
will  do  your  feet  a  lot  of  good. 

You  must  be  more  careful  about  your 
personal  daintiness  in  the  summer  time, 
because  it  is  so  easy  to  offend.  But  if 
you  keep  the  word  "fragrance"  in  mind, 
you  will  automatically  use  your  deo- 
dorant more  often  as  well  as  your  toilet 
water,  talcums  and  colognes.  Underarm 
hair  is  one  of  the  worst  fragrance  haters, 
so  whisk  it  away  often  with  your  depila- 
tory. 

The  reason  we  have  stressed  these 
pointers  is  that  from  past  scrutiny  of 
girls  on  the  beach  or  at  lake  resorts,  we 
have  learned  these  are  the  things  they 
neglect  most.  But,  naturally,  along  with 
these  check-ups  you  should  give  yourself 
a  thorough  going-over  before  the  season 
gets  into  full  swing.  Your  eating  habits, 
for  example,  may  be  the  reason  you  tip 
the  scales  more  than  you'd  like  to.  Those 
same  eating  habits  may  be  the  reason 
your  complexion  isn't  all  it  should  be. 
Substitute  salads  for  starchy  food,  and 
cut  down  on  desserts  that  are  too  sweet. 
Check  your  posture  now,  too,  chest  out, 
head  up,  tummy  and  derriere  in.  Take 
care  of  your  permanent  wave  job  so  you'll 
be  able  to  go  swimming  without  having 
your  hair  look  straggly.  In  other  words, 
go  over  yourself  from  head  to  toe  and 
then  get  busy  because  you  certainly  have 
a  lot  to  do  before  all  that  fun  in  the  sun 
begins.  How's  about  it — are  you  ready? 


0h,yes  -you  look 
sweet  enough  fo  kiss ! 


But  kisses  mean  close-ups,  so 
guard  your  charm  with  Mum 

THAT'S  a  smooth  make-up  job,  Honey. 
On  you  it  should  catch  a  man's  eye, 
steal  his  heart. 

But  even  tempting  lips  hold  no  lure 
when  a  girl  is  guilty  of  underarm  odor.  So 


Product  oj  Bristol-Myers 


why  take  chances?  Be  sure  you're  sweet 
with  Mum.  Remember,  a  bath  washes 
away  past  perspiration,  but  Mum  prevents 
risk  of  future  underarm  odor. 

checks  perspiration  odor 

1 .  Safe  for  charm.  Mum  checks  under- 
arm odor,  gives  sure  protection  all  day  or 
all  evening. 

2.  Safe  for  skin.  No  irritating  crystals. 
Snow-white  Mum  is  gentle,  harmless  to 
skin. 

3.  Safe  for  clothes.  No  harsh  ingredi- 
ents in  Mum  to  rot  or  discolor  fine  fabrics. 
Economical,  Mum  doesn't  dry  out  in  the 
jar.  Quick,  easy  to  use,  even  after  you're 
dressed. 

•        •  • 

For  Sanitary  Napkins— Mum  is  gentle,  safe, 
dependable . . .  ideal  for  this  use,  too. 


SCREENLAND 
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GIRLS !  Want 
quick  curls  ? 

WHAT  girl  doesn't  want  quick  curls 
these  days!  Especially  when  that 
favorite  fella  gives  you  a  call  at  the  last 
minute.  With  New  Wildroot  Hair  Set  you 
can  set  that  favorite  hair- 
do in  less  time.  It's  abso- 
lutely tops  for  quick  good 
grooming  that's  so  im- 
portant these  days.  New 


Here  are  new  cosmet- 
ic items  that  you  will 
want  to  know  all  about 


Wildroot  Hair  Set  con-  f§ 
tains  processed  Lanolin.  1 
Leaves  any  textureof  hair  I 
soft,  natural-looking,  and  1 
at  its  lovely  best.  Re-  1 
places  old-fashioned  1 
thick  gummy  wave  sets.  1 
Lightbodied. Faster  dry-  | 
ing.  Lets  you  style  your  § 
favorite  hair-do  at  home  1 
quickly,  without  fuss  or  § 
disappointment. 

NEW  WILDROOT  HAIR  SET 

To  match  your  fingertips,  Dura- 
Gloss   now   offers   gay  lipstick 


A  complete  new  ensemble  of  makeup, 
Campus  Cosmetics  from  Hollywood. 


So  firm  and  fully  packed  is  Helen  Neushaefer's 
new  lipstick  brush,  to  simplify  your  lip  art 


THERE  is  a  new  lipstick  brush  on  the  mar- 
ket that  is  inexpensive  and  good.  It  is  made 
by  Helen  Neushaefer  and  comes  in  an  at- 
tractive plastic  case  which  you  can  carry  about 
in  your  purse  or  use  as  a  dressing  table  imple- 
ment. You  know  there  are  two  ways  to  use  your 
brush.  You  can  either  cover  it  with  lipstick  and 
make  your  outline,  or  use  your  lipstick  itself  and 
and  then  smooth  over  with  your  brush.  Which- 
ever method  you  choose,  you  should  use  a  brush, 
first,  because  you  will  automatically  take  more 
time  to  apply  your  cupid's  bow  and,  secondly, 
because  you  can  shape  them  to  perfection. 

More  glamor  for  Milady's  face  is  Pond's  new 
"Angel  Face."  It  is  not  a  cake  makeup,  but  a 
new  product  that  is  applied  without  water  and 
stays  on  longer  than  powder.  It  gives  a  mat-like 
finish,  is  not  drying  to  the  skin,  and  cannot  spill 
in  your  handbag.  There  are  five  shades — Blonde 
Angel,  Ivory  Angel,  Pink  Angel,  Tawny  Angel, 
and  Bronze  Angel.  Sound  heavenly,  don't  they! 

Dura-Gloss  adds  matched  lipsticks  to  their 
popular  line  of  nail  polishes.  Five  new  shades  to 
match  fingertips.  Lipsticks  can  be  bought  alone 
or  in  a  set  with  the  nail  polish.  Colors  are  Mul- 
berry, Tropical,  Red  Plum,  Wineberry,  and  Gay 
Time,  and  they  come  in  a  gleaming  gold-tone 
metal  case  with  a  slick-turning  metal  swivel. 

Then  there's  a  complete  new  line  put  out  by 
Colonial  Dames  of  Hollywood.  It  is  called  Cam- 
pus Cosmetics  and  features  ensemble  packaging. 
As  you  can  see  from  the  photo,  there  are  all 
kinds  of  makeup,  skin  lotions,  beauty  cleansers, 
and  makeup  removers.  So  if  you  are  looking  for 
a  complete  line  to  take  away  with  you,  either 
now  or  comes  the  new  school  term,  here's  your 
answer.  Of  course,  there  are  shades  to  suit  you 
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Fans'  Forum 


Why  didn't 
somebody 
tell  me  - 

All  tissues 

arent 
Kleenex  ? 


Continued  from  page  16 

Hollywood  is  a  tremendous  step  forward. 
It  is  downright  gratifying  to  hear  that  all 
the  major  studios  are  completely  dropping 
the  low-quality  film  in  favor  of  bigger,  and 
in  some  cases,  longer  films.  It's  a  swell 
break  for  the  movie-goer  to  know  that  he 
can  soon  stop  searching  the  advertisements 
for  a  "good  film,"  because  he  can  rely  on 
all  of  them  being  outstanding  and  worth 
seeing.  (What  a  thought  that  is!)  You 
might  say  that  this  is  the  last  step  toward 
Hollywood's  maturity.  Here's  to  the  new 
era ! 

NAT  RUTHERFORD,  Cincinnati,  O. 


ERROR  IN  ERA 
#1.00 

I  have  a  pet  peeve  which  burns  me  up 
plenty.  I  am  sure  other  fans  have  the  same 
one.  It's  the  selection  of  hair  styles  for  the 
actresses  in  a  period  picture.  Why  is  it  a 
moving  picture  studio  takes  such  pains  to 
have  a  period  picture  of,  say,  1880  perfect 
in  every  detail — stage  setting,  costumes, 
hair  styles — when  that  very  same  studio 
makes  a  picture  of,  say,  the  year  1928,  then 
proceeds  to  turn  the  actresses  out  looking 
just  like  a  1947  model? 

I  waited  a  long  time  to  see  "Margie." 
I  was  sure  I  would  see  a  revival  of  those 
fast-stepping  high  school  girls  with  their 
short  skirts  and  their  shorter  haircuts.  Did 
I  see  them?  You  know  the  answer  to  that. 

I  can  forgive  the  makeup  department  in 
the  way  they  dressed  Margie.  I  can  see 
she  was  dominated  by  her  grandmother, 
but  how  about  those  "kiddish"  braids?  The 
least  they  could  have  done  was  to  have  her 
wear  her  hair  close  to  her  face,  and  sport 
a  thick  bang.  What  really  burned  me  up 
was  the  way  they  turned  out  Barbara  Law- 
rence. She  was  the  style-setting  belle  of 
the  campus.  No  girl  in  1928  would  have 
been  caught  dead  with  her  hair  hanging 
down  around  her  shoulders  in  a  long  bob. 
Instead  her  hair  would  have  been  cut  in  a 
short  bob,  a  high,  close  shingle  and  a  mop 
of  blonde  bangs.  How  much  more  realistic 
the  picture  would  have  been  to  me  if  I 
could  have  seen  just  one  shingle  bob. 

Why  is  it  the  makeup  department  falls 
down  on  their  hair  styles  between  the 
twenties  and  thirties  ?  There  were  so  many 
lovely  hair-do's  brought  out  in  those  years. 
It  used  to  be  the  actresses  who  set  the  hair 
styles,  and  all  America  copied  them.  Now 
it's  the  average  American  girl  with  her 
self-styled  bangs  and  her  sleek  straight 
hair,  cut  short  in  a  new  bob  which  shows 
up  those  long-haired  beauties  with  their 
rolled-up  pompadours  and  their  long,  lanky 
tresses. 

I  think  if  just  one  actress  came  out  with 
her  hair  styled  in  a  sleek,  short  shingle 
bob,  there  would  be  quite  a  rush  on  the 
beauty  shops.  Girls  have  tried  bangs  and 
like  short,  sleek  hair,  and  many  of  them 
are  having  their  long  bobs  cut  short. 

Now  that  the  same  studio  is  planning  a 
sequel  called  "The  Flapper  Age,"  perhaps 
Miss  Crain  and  Miss  Lawrence  will  be 
turned  out  looking  like  1928  flappers  in- 
stead of  1947  junior  misses. 

R.  LAMBKIN,  Rochelle,  III. 


BACK  TO  CHILDHOOD  DAYS 
#1.00 

Perhaps  I'm  in  my  second  childhood,  or 
maybe  I  just  never  got  out  of  the  first. 
At  any  rate,  I  have  just  seen  "Song  of 
the  South"  and  have  decided  to  stop  worry- 


Not  on  your  life  they  aren't!  bellowed 
Uncle  Mayhew.  Fine  thing! — I'm  sneez- 
ing my  head  off  and  my  sister  brings  me 
plain  tissues.  If  you  think  all  tissues  are 
Kleenex,  I  wish  you  had  this  sniffle-sore 
nose!  It  says  there's  only  one  Kleenex! 


Buck  up.  Auntie!  said  Teena.  Bend  an 
eye  at  the  real  McCoy  —  the  one  and 
only  Kleenex !  See  that  box,  how  different 
it  is  ?  How  it  gives  with  the  tissues  — 
one  at  a  time?  Neat  feat!  Only  Kleenex 
can  do  it!  What's  more  .  .  . 


Bess,  you  alarm  me — snapped  Cousin 
Cynthia.  Surely  you  know  better  than  to 
confuse  Kleenex  with  other  tissues.  Very 
unfunny — when  I  depend  on  Kleenex  so. 
Listen.  My  skin  knows  there's  not  a  tissue 
on  earth  just  like  angel-soft  Kleenex! 


Hold  a  Kleenex  Tissue  up  to  a  light. 

See  any  lumps  or  weak  spots?  'Course 
not!  You  see  Kleenex  quality  smilin' 
through  —  always  the  same  —  so  you 
just  know  Kleenex  has  super  softness. 
And  are  those  tissues  rugged1. 


Now  I  know. . .  There  is  only  one  KLEENEX 

\-.-    AMERICA'S   FAVORITE  TISSUE 
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Gothic  JARPROOF 

cn/p  ttmtc/i  tv/iobe  HEART*  e& 

GUARANTEED  A  LIFETIME 


Protected  by  a  patented 
mechanism,  GOTHIC  JARPROOF 
watches  "can  take  a  lick- 
ing yet  keep  on  ticking". 
Precision-built,  exquisitely 
styled.  Priced  from  $33.75 
to  $1,200.  At  authorized 
franchised  jewelers.  Write 
for  free  booklet  "S". 


COTHIC  JARPROOF  WATCH  CORP.,  NEW  VORK  19,  N.  ¥. 


British  star,  Michael  Redgrave,  appears  in  his  first  American -made  picture  opposite  Joan 
Bennett.    The  hammock's  got  them  in  this  scene  from  "The  Secret  Behind  the  Door." 


ing  about  current  trends  in  movie  produc- 
tion as  long  as  we  can  still  get  pictures 
like  this  to  temper  the  gory  conflict,  the 
ethical  enigmas,  and  the  brutality  depicted 
in  so  many  of  our  postwar  films. 

"Song  of  the  South"  is  thoroughly  de- 
lightful. In  the  theater  I  was  surrounded 
by  children,  and  it's  hard  to  say  whether 
they  or  I  enjoyed  it  more. 

We  need,  of  course,  a  balanced  enter- 
tainment diet.  By  this  time  we  certainly 
ought  to  be  pretty  fed  up  with  psychiatric 
case  histories,  war  neuroses,  love  problems 
more  than  a  little  on  the  shady  side,  sophis- 
ticated morals,  and  the  ever-loving  horse 
operas.  What  better,  then,  to  relax  for  a 
change  with  Uncle  Remus  and  Walt  Dis- 
ney, and  rediscover  the  simple  problems  of 
life  which  have  long  been  overshadowed 
by  the  complexity  of  modern  thinking? 

This  is  not  a  plea  for  all  future  dialogue 
to  be  in  monosyllables.  Nor  do  I  suggest 
we  all  revert  to  juvenile  thinking  levels 
and  thus  save  ourselves  the  effort  of  fac- 
ing the  throes  of  adulthood.  I  merely  rec- 
ommend that  we  take  a  breather  occasion- 
ally and  enjoy  a  picture  free  of  guile  and 
still  having  everything ! 

MARY  DONALD,  Arlington,  Va. 


CONTRIBUTION  TO  PEACE 
$1.00 

The  Academy  Awards  have  already  been 
presented  and  I  believe  that  it  was  entirely 
right  for  Harold  Russell  to  receive  two 
Awards.  This  young  veteran  with  hooks 
for  hands  gave  a  superb  performance  in 
"The  Best  Years  of  Our  Lives." 

Mr.  Russell  is  wrong  in  not  wanting  to 
stay  in  pictures  because  he  feels  that  any- 
thing that  he  does  now  will  be  an  anti- 
climax. I'm  sure  he's  only  interested  in 
keeping  the  people  in  touch  with  the  horrors 
of  war.  This,  I  believe,  is  his  contribution 
to  peace. 

Last  week  on  a  train  I  sat  down  next  to 
an  armless  vet.  He  was  young,  handsome 
and  courageous.  I  looked  down  at  where 
his  hands  should  have  been  and  then  I 
looked  up  at  him  and  smiled.  His  face  lit 
up  and  he  grinned  from  ear  to  ear.  All 
of  a  sudden  he  looked  like  a  kid  given  his 
first  lollypop.  The  people  around  us  were 
not  quite  so  brilliant.   They  stared  at  him 


and  one  even  had  the  audacity  to  say, 
"Too  bad."  My  friend  got  white  and  got 
off  the  train  at  the  next  stop.  I  was  furious, 
but  suddenly  I  realized  why  I  hadn't  been 
like  these  other  people.  It  was  because  I 
had  seen  Harold  Russell  in  situations  like 
this  in  the  picture  and  I  had  learned  from 
him  just  what  the  average  vet  wants  from 
strangers. 

I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Russell  personally 
for  teaching  me  humility,  but  more  than 
that,  to  be  proud  of,  not  sorry,  for  the 
disabled  veteran  of  today.  Please,  Mr. 
Russell,  keep  on  making  pictures,  so  that 
more  people  will  wake  up  and  give  you 
guvs  a  break. 

PHYLLIS  BRECKER,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CREDIT  FOR  LARRY  PARKS 
$1.00 

I  am  writing  in  answer  to  Elorie  D-.  Boll 
whose  letter  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Screenland.  I  agree  with  her  that  Larry 
Parks  might  not  get  all  the  credit  that's 
coming  to  him.  I  wonder  if  the  millions 
of  people  who  saw  "The  Jolson  Story" 
realize  how  much  work  and  time  Larry  had 
to  spend  in  order  to  give  such  a  fine  per- 
formance. He  had  to  learn  every  inflection 
of  the  Jolson  voice,  the  way  he  walked, 
the  way  he  breathed  when  he  sang,  and 
above  all,  he  had  to  learn  all  the  Jolson 
mannerisms.  I  really  wonder  if  the  people 
who  see  this  picture  think  of  those  things. 
Not  that  I'm  panning  Al  Jolson.  I  thought 
his  voice  was  great  throughout  the  whole 
picture.  But  I  do  think  he  owes  a  lot  to 
Larry  Parks. 

It  would  take  an  almost  too  perfect  per- 
formance to  beat  Larry's  honest,  sincere 
and  down-to-earth  portrayal  of  Jolson. 
Gregory  Peck  or  Fredric  March  would 
make  regular  fools  of  themselves  trying  to 
do  what  he  did  in  that  picture. 

LOIS  WINTER,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


LINDA,  THE  VERSATILE 

$1.00 

She  may  be  Amber,  but  to  me  she's  one 
of  Hollywood's  finest  actresses.  In  other 
words,  I'm  talking  about  versatile  Linda 
Darnell.  I  believe  her  to  be  a  really  fine 
actress  because  she  has  a  great  deal  of 
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Are  you  in  the  know  ? 


sensitivity — a  feeling  and  understanding  of 
the  character  she  is  portraying.  Her  ability 
to  fit  her  personality  into  various  types  is 
truly  remarkable. 

Since  "Summer  Storm,"  Miss  Darnell 
has  played  roles  varying  in  'scope,  and_  to 
each  individual  one  she  gave  understanding 
of  character  and  sincerity. 

I  hope  she  is  as  excellent  in  "Forever 
Amber"  as  she  has  been  in  every  one  of 
her  roles  since  "Summer  Storm,"  because, 
if  she  is,  I'll  predict  an  Oscar  for  Linda 
— or  should  I  say  Amber! 

MARION  HOFFMAN,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


NO  TOUGH  CHARACTERS 
FOR  CARY 
$1.00 

I  hate  to  contradict  the  Navy,  but  I'm 
afraid  I'll  have  to  disagree  with  Francis  N. 
Duffy.  Does  he  realize  that  if  Cary  Grant 
starts  portraying  the  "mussed  hair,  open 
shirt  and  sweaty  brow"  type  he'll  be  just 
another  of  the  "common  bunch  of  tough 
characters"  in  Hollywood?  I  agree  he  was 
great  in  "Gunga  Din,"  but  so  much  nicer 
in  "Night  and  Day"  and  "Notorious."  Has 
he  forgotten  that  there  are  other  kinds  of 
people  in  this  world  besides  adventurers? 


Ida  Lupino  plays  hostess  to  Wayne  Morris 
on  Warner  Bros.'  "Deep  Valley"  set.  It's 
Wayne's  first  picture  since  war  service. 


I  wouldn't  like  to  see  my  idol,  Cary  Grant, 
as  a  crook  or  tough  guy  on  the  screen, 
and  I'll  explain  why  by  using  Humphrey 
Bogart  as  an  example.  Have  you  seen 
"Conflict"  and  "The  Big  Sleep"?  In  one, 
Bogart  was  a  killer ;  in  the  other,  a  detec- 
tive. If  you  haven't  seen  the  two  pictures, 
could  you  tell  me  in  which  of  the  two 
Bogart  was  the  detective?  I  don't  think 
you  could,  because  Bogart  is  always  in 
need  of  a  shave,  so  it  seems,  and  a  tie. 
It's  no  use,  Humphrey  Bogart  will  always 
be  typed  a  "tough  guy."  No  offense  to 
Humphrey  Bogart ;  personally  I  think  he's 
a  good  actor — but  too  tough !  Now,  do 
real  Grant  fans  want  to  see  Cary  typed 
the  same  way?  I,  for  one,  don't.  Cary 
Grant  isn't  a  tough  guy  and  neither  has 
he  gone  soft.  Is  Mr.  Duffy  going  to  hold 
it  against  Cary  because  he  chooses  roles 
of  real,  good  people,  and  not  "out  of  this 
world"  characters  that  only  could  be  born 
on  the  screen? 

I  sincerely  hope  Cary  Grant  continues 
with  the  fine  work  he  has  been  doing,  and 
in  my  estimation  Mr.  Grant  deserves  an 
Academy  Award  for  the  finest  actor  of 
all  time. 

VIRGINIA  M.  SENESE,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

P.S.  to  Bogart  fans:  Can  you  ever 
forgive  me? 


How  would  you  refuse  a  date? 

□  Brush  him  off 

□  Invent  an  excuse 

□  Say  you'//  be  busy 

Ever  trip  yourself  up  on  your  own  tall 
story,  after  turning  down  a  bid?  When 
refusing  a  date  no  fancy  excuses  needed. 


Does  this  make  sense  on  certain  days? 

□  No 

□  Yes 

□  Could  be 

Gals  in-the-know  take  certain  days  in  stride, 
but  —  "fierce  fun"  doesn't  make  sense.  Why 
jolt  your  innards  ?  (There's  always  the  merry- 
go-round!)  Choosing  milder  amusements  is 
playing  safe.  Like  choosing  Kotex.  You  see, 
you  get  extra  protection  from  that  exclu- 
sive safety  center  of  Kotex.  And  that  com- 
fortable Kotex  Wonderform  Belt  lets  you 
bend  freely  because  it's  elastic —snug-fitting 
—  non-binding.  For  confidence  that's  posi- 
tively supersonic,  try  Kotex  and  Kotex  Belts! 


Just  say  you'll  be  busy;  then  you're  in  the 
clear.  Never  "no"  a  date  merely  because 
it's  "that"  time  of  the  month.  Keep  going 
—  comfortably — with  Kotex,  and  the  soft- 
ness that  stays  faithfully  yours.  For  Kotex 
is  made  to  stay  soft  while  you  wear  it.  And 
those  special  flat  pressed  ends  of  Kotex 
prevent  revealing  outlines! 


For  a  too-broad  nose,  better  — 
O  Clamp  a  clothespin  on  it 

□  Eyeshadow  the  sides 

□  Widen  your  brows 

If  you  guessed  this  one,  you're  up  on 
your  grooming!  And  on  difficult  days, 
score  yourself  a  plus  if  you  never  need 
guess  about  sanitary  protection.  For  that 
means  you  depend  on  Kotex  — knowing 
there's  a  Kotex  napkin  exactly  suited  to 
your  own  special  needs.  Yes,  only  Kotex 
comes  in  3  sizes:  Regular,  Junior  and 
Super  Kotex.  Three  smart  ways  to  improve 
your  confidence.  (Smart  as  widening  your 
brows  to  improve  that  too-broad  nose!) 


More  wo/r?e/?  c/?oose 
ATOTEX  *  Man  a£/  orter 
san/Yary  n a/? fans 


A  DEODORANT  IN  EVERY  KOTEX  NAPKIN  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST 
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Spring  and  Gene  Tierney,  as  the  pensioned  widow  living  in  a 
haunted  house  in  "The  Ghost  and  Mrs.  Muir,"  turn  the  fancies  of 
two  men — George  Sanders,  at  right,  and  Rex  Harrison,  the  ghost. 


The  same  old  wonderful  miracle  that  happens  every  spring  places 
the  beautiful  Maureen  O'Hara  in  the  loving  arms  of  John  Payne  in 
Miracle  on  34th  Street."  lust  what  he  wanted  for  Christmas,  too 


Victor  Mature's  romantic  interest  is  torn  between  Patricia  Me- 
dina, as  his  patrician  fiancee,  below,  and  Peggy  Cummins,  at  right 
below,  in  the  role  of  the  Cockney  who  wanted  to  be  his  Galatea 


Everyone  knows  the  rest  of  that  wise 

quotation  (and  how  true  it  is!),  but 
Hollywood  proves  it  in  these  20th  Century- 
Fox  stills  gleaned  from  their  latest  films 
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E  E  N  L  A  N  D 


"I'll  never  go  back  there  again!" 


"No,  never!"  muttered  Mrs.  Jackson. 

"But,  Alice!  Your  hair  looks  lovely! 
What  is  wrong?" 

"That  girl— that's  what's  wrong!" 
Mrs.  Jackson  fumed  on. 

"What  girl?" 

"Why,  the  one  who  did  my  halt? 
Honestly,  it's  trying  enough  to  have  to 
sit  for  hours  under  a  hot  drier,  but  it's 
downright  agony  to  be  overcome  by 
a  breath  that  is,  to  say  the  least,  ofT- 
color!" 

"Oh,  that's  it!"  said  Mrs.  Gage. 
"Well,  I  can't  say  that  I  blame  you. 
That  girl  ought  to  be  fired!" 


And  the  girl  was  fired!  This  is  just 
another  random  instance  of  how  costly 
halitosis  (bad  breath)  can  be  in  busi- 
ness; Mrs.  Jackson  lost  her  temper  .  .  . 
the  girl  lost  her  job  ...  the  shop  lost  a 
profitable  customer. 


How  Dare  You? 

When  the  penalties  can  be  so 
dare  you  take  a  chance  on 
others  when  Listerine  Anti- 
septic offers  such  a  wonder- 
ful precaution  against 
halitosis.  Almost  immedi- 
ately this  delightful  anti- 
septic makes  breath  fresher, 


great  how 
offending 


sweeter,  less  likely  to  offend.  Get  in  the 
habit  of  using  it  night  and  morning,  and 
between  times,  before  any  close  con- 
tact with  others.  It  gives  you  a  wonder- 
ful feeling  of  assurance. 

While  some  cases  of  halitosis  are  of 
systemic  origin,  most  cases,  say  some 
authorities,  are  due  to  the  bacterial  fer- 
mentation of  tiny  food  particles  cling- 
ing to  mouth  surfaces.  Listerine  Anti- 
septic halts  such  fermenta- 
tion, then  overcomes  the 
odors  fermentation  causes. 
Use  it  night  and  morning. 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Co. 
slMk  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Before  any  date  be  careful  about  your  breath 


Use  Listerine  Antiseptic 


ScREENLAND 
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Weftt0..M  YOU  DARE! 


IF  YOU  CAN! 


YOU  MUST! 


The  story  of 
love  that  flowered 
like  the  Moss  Rose . . . 
out  of  the  ashes  of 
death  and 
violence! 


VICTOR  MAWf, 


with 


VINCENT  PRICE 

MARGO  WOODE  •  GEORGE  ZUCCO 
PATRICIA  MEDINA- RHYS  WILLIAMS 

2a 

Directed  by  GREGORY  RATOFF  -  Produced  by  GENE  MARKEY 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  FREDRIC  MARCH 


\ 


March  is  a  second-time  award  win- 
ner. Back  in  1932  he  won  the  Best 
Actor's  award  for  his  performance  in 
"Dr.  Jekyli  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  above. 


Remember  this  scene  from  the  fine 
Samuel  Coldwyn  picture,  "The  Best 
Years  of  Our  Lives"?  As  his  daughter, 
Teresa  Wright  greets  "Pop"  March. 


Fredric  March,  busy  on  Broadway  in  his 
bit  play,  "Years  Ago,"  couldn't  leave  to 
accept  his  Best  Actor  award  in  Holly- 
wood. So  Cathy  O'Donnell,  also  of  "The 
Best  Years  of  Our  Lives,"  accepts  the 
Oscar  in  his  behalf,  from  Joan  Fontaine. 


CONGRATULATIONS  —  to 
an  actor  and  a  gentleman. 
Corny?  Maybe.  But  I  only 
say  it  because  it's  true. 

It's  not  just  that  you  won  the 
Oscar  for  your  Best  Performance 
in  "The  Best  Years  of  Our  Lives." 
The  really  thrilling  thing  is  that 
for  you,  it's  the  second  Oscar — in 
1932  you  won  it  for  "Dr.  Jekyli 
and  Mr.  Hyde."  Where  is  another 
actor  who  could  have  made  the 
transition  from  the  flamboyant 
technique  of  fifteen  years  ago  to 
the  frank,  realistic  portrayal  of 
today?  The  secret  is  that  you 
were  never  a  glamor  boy  but  an 
actor,  first,  last  and  all  the  time. 
And  it  seems  to  me  you've  proved 
that  that's  the  best  thing,  by  far, 
to  be.  A  conscientious  craftsman 
but  more  than  that,  a  sincere  art- 
ist. And,  if  I  may  get  personal,  a 
modest  gentleman.  So  here's  to 
your  third  Oscar,  coming  up  some- 
time in  the  next  fifteen  years. 


nd  Myrna  Loy,  as  his  loving  and  love- 
wife,  welcomes  her  man  back  from 
>e  wars  in  one  of  the  many  touching 
enei    from    the    nine-award  film. 


HERE  IS  FREDRIC  MARCH'S  REACTION 
ON  WINNING  THE  ACADEMY  AWARD 
FOR  BEST  PERFORMANCE  BY  AN  ACTOR 
(IN  "THE  BEST  YEARS  OF  OUR  LIVES") 

"I  am  very  thrilled  to  have  won  the  award  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  to  have  been  part  of  such  a  truly 
great  picture  as  'The  Best  Years  of  Our  Lives.'  Hap- 
py for  all  of  us  who  were  in  it  and  for  the  message 
it  carries.  Certainly  I  never  enjoyed  more  making 
a  picture.  My  future  plans  are  indefinite,  depend- 
ing on  the  run  of  my  play,  'Years  Ago,'  which  at 
the  moment  is  doing  extremely  well.  Thank  you!" 
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Don't  Call  Her  The  Boi 


Forget  that  trademark!  Marie  Mcl 
aid  wants  to  be  known  as  an  actress 
from  now  on;  gets  best  role  opposite 
Gene  Kelly  in  "Living  in  a  Big  Way." 


Dancin' 
Man 


His  mind  is  as  nimble 

as  his  feet — Gene  Kelly 

By  Paul  Marsh 


THE  first  thing  you  notice  about  Gene  Kelly  when  you 
sit  down  to  a  chat  with  him  is  exactly  what  you  expect. 
His  thinking  and  speaking  are  as  nimble  as  his  dancing 
feet.  His  words  tumble  out  with  the  same  ordered  and 
meaningful  precision  as  the  steps  of  his  dance  routines.  He 
doesn't  waste  a  thought  on  irrelevant  subjects,  and  what  he 
has  to  say  is  directly  to  the  point. 

He  looks  straight  at  you  as  he  speaks,  as  though  he  were 
performing  for  a  live  audience  or  working  before  the  camera. 
He  doesn't  want  you  to  miss  a  thing  because  each  little  item 
he  offers  you  is  an  essential  part  of  a  picture  he  wants  to 
give  you. 

That's  how  he  impressed  me  when  I  met  him  in  the  MGM 
commissary  for  lunch.  It's  only  natural  for  you  to  wonder 
about  Gene  before  you  meet  him,  and  since  you've  put  to- 
gether all  the  things  you've  heard  about  him,  you-  wait 
eagerly  to  see  how  your  preconceived  notion  fits  with  the 
actual  person. 

First  of  all,  for  the  sake  of  the  Kelly  record,  Gene  is  one 
of  those  people  who  has  a 
mind  of  his  own  and  knows 
how  to  use  it.  His  eyes 
sparkle  as  he  speaks,  he's 
warm  and  friendly  right  from 
the  beginning,  and  he  brings 
with  him  a  pleasant,  assured 
glow.  You  like  him  instantly 
because  he's  direct  and  hon- 
est, (Please  turn  to  "page  74) 


Gene  with  Marie 
McDonald  in  "Liv- 
ing in  a  Big  Way," 
Kelly's  first  film 
since  his  return 
from  Navy  duty. 


BOB  "TYCOON"  HOPE  is  still  as 
funny  as  ever,  although  at  the  mo- 
ment he  claims  he  might  easily  be 
the  most  harassed  big  business  man  in 
the  country.  At  the  very  peak  of  his 
career  the  books  show  he  is  exactly  one 
million  dollars  in  debt  to  the  Bank  of 
America."  This  state  of  affairs  would  be 
enough  to  send  any  ordinary  tycoon  to 
an  institution  devoted  to  the  elimination 
of  ulcers,  but  not  Bob.  Whenever  he 
thinks  about  it  a  pleased  look  comes  over 
his  face,  and  he  appraises  the  situation 
with  semantic  thoroughness. 

"It's  a  beautiful  spot  to  be  in,"  he  told 
me  during  an  interview  in  his  dressing 
room  on  the  Paramount  lot.  "You  know 
how  flattered  we  human  beings  feel  when 
people  fuss  over  us.  Well,  the  folks  up  at 
the  Bank  of  America  simply  break  their 
necks  with  concern  over  me.  Nothing  is 
too  good  for  me.  They  are  vitally  hope- 
ful that  I  go  on  thriving  in  my  work,  and 
they  are  more  than  eager  that  I  retain 
my  good  health.  It's  nice  to  know  im- 
portant men  have  such  a  positive  feeling 
of  good  will  toward  me." 

As  Bob  enters  into  what  might  be  de- 
scribed the  "middle"  phase  of  his  career, 
viz.  big  business,  he  finds  himself  at  the 
head  of  three  corporations.  First,  there 
is  the  Hope  Corporation  for  the  publish- 
ing of  his  books.  Secondly,  there  is  Hope 
Records,  Inc.,  for  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  his  recordings,  and  finally,  Hope 
Enterprises,  his  independent  picture  pro- 
ducing concern.  The  latter  outfit,  to  be 
specific,  is  the  one  that  owes  that  cool 
million  dollars.  It  has  some  twenty-five 
other  stockholders,  including  Bing  Cros- 
by, Leo  McCarey,  Director  David  Butler 
and  Bob's  wife  and  four  children. 

"I'm  split  up  more  ways  than  Sinatra 
was  during  his  early  days  in  Hollywood," 
Bob  confided  to  me,  "but  that's  logical. 
There's  more  of  me  than  there  is  of  Sina- 
tra." 

The  reason  for  that  $1^000,000  debt  in- 


Tycoon  Hope  still  has  time  for  laughs  with 
Dottie  Lamour,  far  left;  his  lovely  wife  Dolores, 
center.  But  he's  dead  serious  on  the  set  of  "My 
Favorite  Brunette,"  first  of  his  independent 
picture  ventures  for  release   by  Paramount. 


curred  by  Hope  Enterprises  was  the  film- 
ing of  the  most  recent  Hope  starring  pic- 
ture, "My  Favorite  Brunette,"  in  which 
Bob  plays  opposite  his  steady  screen  girl 
friend,  Dorothy  Lamour.  The  bank  put 
up  the  million  bucks  and  the  stockholders 
an  additional  $100,000  when  Bob  decided 
to  make  the  picture  as  an  independent 
venture  with  a  Paramount  release.  But 
now  comes  the  reason  why  Bob  can  be 
flippant  about  having  the  books  o£  Hope 
Enterprises  daubed  up  with  all  that  red 
ink.  If  "My  Favorite  Brunette"  shows 
the  same  magnetic  influence  at  the  box 
office  that  has  been  typical  of  all  Hope 
films,  the  comedian  and  his  fortunate 


fellow  stockholders  will  realize  enough 
folding  money  to  keep  their  heirs  in  shoes 
for  ten  subsequent  generations. 

Nevertheless,  Bob  has  a  legitimate 
right  to  muse  over  the  risk  involved. 
After  all,  "My  Favorite  Brunette"  still 
hasn't  made  the  rounds  of  the  theaters, 
and  anything  can  happen.  "Look  at  it 
this  way,"  observed  Bob,  "a  million  bucks 
is  a  million  bucks  anyway  you  toy  with 
it" 

Strangely  enough,  this  financial  condi- 
tion of  Hope  Enterprises,  his  largest  con- 
cern, is  in  direct  opposition  to  Bob's  first 
business  principle — stay  out  of  debt. 
"But  what  kind  of  a  big  business  man 


would  I  be,"  asked  Bob,  "if  I  didn't  take 
a  flier  now  and  then?  Margins  and  things 
like  that  are  right  in  my  stride,  but  when 
it  comes  to  exercise  I  really  prefer  bi- 
cycling." This  happens  to  be  true.  Bob's 
bike  was  standing  in  the  corner  of  the 
very  room  where  we  were  seated.  I  could 
tell  it  was  his  by  the  black  and  gold  sign 
hanging  from  the  cross  bars.  It  read, 
"Drop  it,  brother.  Bob  Hope." 

My  reason  for  seeking  an  interview 
with  Bob  at  this  time  was  to  try  to  pick 
up  some  useful  tips  to  pass  along  to 
tired  business  men.  "Tell  me  about  your 
modus  operandi,  Bob,"  I  prompted. 

"My  Hooper-  (Please  turn  to  -page  83) 
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Talk  about  big  business  men!  The 
head  of  Hope  Enterprises  says 
"s  split  up  more  ways 
than  Sinatra.  "But  that's 
logical,"  adds  Bob. 
"There's    more  of 
me  than  there  is 
of  Sinatra" 
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FRED  ROBBINS 


Presenting  our  new  department  of  platter 

chatter  conducted  by  that  persuasive 
young  Professor  of  Thermodynamics,  that 
disk  jockey  with  the  amazing  m 
jive  vocabulary — Fred  Robbins! 


Fred's  a  busy  boy.  Above,  he  interviews  Diana 
Lynn,  guesting  on  his  "1280  Club"  over  WOV. 


Other  famous  guests  Fred  has  presented  in- 
clude Tommy  Dorsey,  above,  and  Janis  Paige. 


Jinx  Falkenburg,  below,  has'  fun  on  show.  Fred, 
just  27  himself,  is  an  idol  of  the  hep-cats. 


Get  on  the  band  wagon  with  this  boy!  Any  questions 
about  records  and  record-makers?  Ask  Fred  Robbins 


HYA,  Min — how  ya  been? 
Can  I  come  in?  I  got  good  stuff  to  spin! 
Mais  oui,  oodles  of  good  stuff!  Too  much  for  any  one  purse, 
nurse,  with  summer  almost  here  and  all  those  threads  and  furbelows 
ya  gotta  buy.  And  with  vacation  creepin'  around,  fella,  and  that 
green  stuff  with  dead  people's  pictures  on  it  pretty  well  earmarked, 
we'll  let  you  in  on  the  most  fetching  etchings  so's  you  won't  be  too 
much  in  hock  to  that  wax  works.  Alors! 

HEAVENLY! 

FRANK  SINATRA:  Oh,  puddles  of  purple  passion!  Here's  a  fresh 
albumful  of  fresh  cookies  by  Nancy's  Daddy  and  what  a  delicious 
mess  of  ear  balm!  The  Hoboken  Kid  fills  (Please  turn  to  page  89) 


Exhibitor  Louis  K.  Ansell's  first  production  is  "Women  in  the  Night," 
a  strong  modern  drama.  Girls  of  all  nations  are  portrayed  in  scene 
above:  left  to  right,  Iris  Flores,  Mexican;  Virginia  Christine,  American; 
Tala  Birell,  French;  Frances  Chung,  Chinese;  Gloria  Haley,  Russian 
(Jack  Haley's  daughter);  Helen  Mowery,  English;  Bernadine  Hayes, 
German.    At  left,  alluring  Maria  San   Marcos  of  Mexican  Films. 


He's  an  important  man  in  the  movie- 
going  public's  life,  Mr.  Exhibitor  is. 

He  should  know  what  sort  of  pictures 

you  want  to  see.  So  this  particular 

Mr.  E.  has  turned  producer,  and  here's 

the  scoop  story  of  his  first  production 


By  Alyce  Canfield 


WHEN  you  are  very  young,  the  pinnacles  upon  which 
famous  stars  reside  seem  very  far  away.  With  their 
fabulous  homes,  their  jewels  and  furs,  their  swank  auto- 
mobiles, their  gilt-edged  existences,  these  people  seem  as  re- 
mote as  Mars.  But  what  youth  does  not  always  realize  is 
that  these  famous  folk  were  once  teen-agers,  too.  They  had 
their  dreams,  their  ambitions.  The  difference  between  them 
and  the  casual  man  on  the  street  is  that  they  did  something 
about  their  dreams.  They  took  their  future  in  both  hands  and 
molded  it  into  success.  For  they  knew  that  you  can't  let  life 
just  happen  to  you.  You  have  to  go  out  and  wrestle  with  it. 
You  have  to  make  your  own  future.  Nothing  drops  in  your 
lap. 

Take  the  case  of  Louis  K.  Ansell.  He's  an  exhibitor  turned 
movie  producer,  and  you'll  be  seeing  his  name  in  the  columns 
soon,  right  along  with  other  famous  producers.  But  he  didn't 
become  a  producer  by  chance.  He  made  it  happen.  He  felt 
that  a  man  who  had  been  in  close  touch  with  the  public,  who 
had  exhibited  motion  pictures  for  thirty-five  years,  should 
know  what  the  public  wanted  if  anyone  did.  And  he  saw  no 
reason  why  he  couldn't  make  pictures.  He  didn't  know  a  thing 
about  producing;  but  he  did  have  the  same  determination  to 
shape  his  own  destiny  that  he  had  when,  as  a  boy,  he  decided 
to  own  a  motion  picture  theater — although  he  didn't  have  a 
dime  in  his  pocket. 

When  he  came  to  Hollywood  to  film  "Women  in  the  Night," 
he  simply  didn't  know  enough  about  the  business  to  be  scared. 
He  was  told  that  making  a  picture  would  cost  his  shirt,  that 
the  big  studios  had  no  space  to  rent  to  independent  produ- 
cers, that  the  cost  of  sets  were  prohibitive,  that  the  studio 


Mr.  Exhibitor 


Has  His  Flin; 


Screenland  reporter  Canfield,  who  went  down  to 
Mexico  to  cover  this  story,  is  seen  at  right  gathering 
material  in  group  which  includes  Richard  Loo,  Chinese 
actor,  Joseph  Ansell,  and,  at  desk,  producer  Louis  K. 
Ansell  and  Director  William  Roland.  Above,  Bill  Henry, 
male  lead  in  the  picture,  goes  for  a  swim  in  Mexican 
waters  with  starlet  Iris  Flores.  Fabulous  $6,000,000  La 
Playa  Hotel  in  background.  Below,  huge  sets  were  found 
in  the  interior  of  La  Playa,  where  priceless  ceramics 
and  golden  tapestries  formed  expensive  backdrops. 


strikes  were  tough  enough  on  big  outfits  like  Metro  but  when 
an  independent  producer  was  held  up  while  stage  rentals  and 
salaries  went  on  and  on — well,  that  spelled  disaster.  The  old- 
timers  around  Hollywood  were  pulling  in  their  horns;  •  they 
weren't  taking  chances.  But  if  Hollywood  has  one  gross  fault 
it  is  a  reluctance  to  try  new  paths.  There  is  a  classic  tale  about 
a  story  conference  that  is  typical. 

A  group  of  producers  and  screen  writers  were  listening, 
spellbound,  while  a  young  author  outlined  his  story  idea.  "It's 
terrific,  colossal,  wonderful!"  said  the  Hollywood  big-wigs,  with 


enthusiasm.  "But,"  they  added  dolefully,  "we  can't  do  it." 

"Why  not?"  asked  the  baffled  young  author. 

''Because  it's  never  been  done  before,"  was  the  answer. 

Ansell  knew  nothing  of  such  bugaboos.  When  told  he 
couldn't  rent  studio  space,  that  the  cost  of  the  sets  were  pro- 
hibitive, that  the  studio  strikes  would  run  up 'his  production 
costs  to  a  fantastic  figure,  he  asked  himself  where  he  could  go 
to  circumvent  that  situation.  While  other  producers  were  sit- 
ting by  waiting  for  the  breaks,  Ansell  made  his  own  breaks. 
He  looked  around,  found  a  place  where  there  were  no  strikes: 
Mexico.  Then  he  went  on  scouting  parties  to  find  a  place  in 
Mexico  that  resembled  the  locale  of  his  story,  which  was  laid 
in  Shanghai.  He  found  such  a  place  in  Ensenada,  not  far 
below  the  border.  There  he  discovered  a  six  million  dollar 
hotel,  La  Playa,  a  lost  Shangri-la.  Built  by  Jack  Dempsey, 
it  had  not  been  occupied  since  gambling  had  been  declared 
illegal  in  Mexico.  But  the  wonderful  ceramics,  the  golden 
tapestries,  the  huge  gambling  rooms,  the  smooth  white  beach 
— these  made  sets  which  would  have  cost  a  fortune  to  build. 
Ten  years  ago,  they  cost  six  million  dollars.  At  today's  prices, 
the  cost  would  have  been  tripled.  So,  without  the  experience 
to  be  afraid,  without  knowing  enough  to  "put  off"  the  under- 
taking, Louis  Ansell  and  his  brother  and  partner,  Joseph,  took 
their  cash  and  went  down  to  Mexico. 

They  laid  their  groundwork  well.  For  their  director  they 
had  Mexican  Academy  Award  winner,  William  Roland,  who 
had  a  wonderful  story  about  the  untold  heroism  of  women  of 
all  nations  during  the  war.  From  (Please  turn  to  page  *)\) 
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She's  the  same  blonde,  brilliant  Connie 
Bennett,  but  with  a  difference.  She's  in  love 


THE  Santa  Monica  mansion,  where 
Constance  Bennett  lives  when  she's 
in  California,  is  closed  tighter  than 
a  drum.  The  actress-producer  now  calls 
a  seven-room  barracks  apartment  at 
Maxwell  Field,  Ala.,  her  home.  That  is, 
while  her  husband,  Col.  Jack  Coulter,  of 
the  Army  Air  Forces,  is  stationed  there, 


and  he  will  be  until  summer  rolls  around. 

In  one  of  these  apartments,  which  the 
AAF  provided  for  students  of  the  AAF 
Air  University,  Constance  and  her  staff 
of  writers  will  work  out  many  details 
concerning  her  next  picture,  "Smart 
Woman,"  which  will  go  into  production 
soon.  She  will  star  in,  as  well  as  produce, 


the  picture.  Constance,  who  prefers  be- 
ing just  Mrs.  Jack  Coulter,  of  Maxwell 
Field,  says,  "I  can't  be  in  Hollywood 
and  with  my  husband  at  the  same  time. 
Everyone  on  the  coast  has  been  most 
cooperative  about  doing  all  the  picture's 
preliminaries  in  Alabama,  so  John  (as 
Constance     (Please  turn  to  page  71) 
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Susan's  i 
high  spirits 
these  days. 
Dramatic  hit 
in  "Smash- 
up"  is  follow- 
ed by  roman- 
tic role  in 
RKO's  ''They 
Won't  Believe 
Me,"  opposite 
Robert  Young. 
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Good  Enough  for 


He  never  made  a  musical  in  his  life. 
He  was  classed  as  a  "heavy."  And 
yet  it  turned  out  that  Dan  Dailey 
was — yes — good  enough  to  become 
Betty's  first  male  dancing  partner 

By  Fredda  Dudley 


WHEN  20th  Century-Fox  were  casting  "Mother  Wore 
Tights,"  they  were  faced  with  a  serious  problem:  for  the 
first  time  in  her  picture  career,  Betty  Grable  was  to  have 
a  male  dancing  partner.  In  "The  Dolly  Sisters"  Betty  and  June 
Haver  had  been  a  team,  and  in  some  of  the  earlier  musicals 
Betty  and  Alice  Faye  had  done  a  turn  together,  but  Betty  had 
never  been  teamed  with  a  male  dancing  star. 

There  wasn't  a  brilliant  male  dancer  on  the  20th  lot,  and 
scrutiny  of  the  borrowable  players  working  at  other  studios  dis- 
closed no  one  who  was  right.  Fred  Astaire's  retirement  had 
been  announced,  and  Gene  Kelly  had  more  pictures  lined  up 
for  him  than  triplets  could  handle.  Marc  Piatt  at  Columbia 
was  in  the  same  busy  condition.  Paramount  wouldn't  think  of 
loaning  Johnny  Coy. 

.At  this  lean  point,  someone  said,  "How  about  Dan  Dailey? 
He's  out  of  the  Army  now — after  three  years  of  service — and 
aching  to  get  back  to  work."  Someone  else  said,  "Are  you  out 
of  your  mind?  Dan  Dailey  never  made  a  musical  picture  in 
his  life.  He  was  cast  as  a  gangster,  did  a  darned  good  job,  too, 
in  'Ziegfeld  Girl.'  He's  a  heavy."  At  which  point,  Dan's  orig- 
inal sponsor  reached  into  history  to  produce  a  haymaker:  "Dan 
Dailey  was  signed  by  Metro  after  he  was  a  smash  hit  in  three 
successive  Broadway  musical  comedies,  to  wit:  'Babes  in  Arms,' 
'Stars  in  Your  Eyes,'  and  'I  Married  an  Angel.' " 

So  20th  officials  decided  to  ask  to  see  any  available  dancing 
test  that  Dan  had  ever  made.  Promptly,  an  impressive  reel  was 
supplied.  It  was  a  test  with  a  history.  When  Dan  first  came  to 
Hollywood  he  worked  out  a  series  of  dance  routines  for  a  pic- 
ture contemplated  by  Metro,  then  he  and  Eleanor  Powell  tested 
the  tricky  new  steps  before  a  camera.  As  sometimes  happens, 
nothing  came  of  this  test  at  Metro.  Almost  it  seemed  to  have 
been  forgotten.  The  picture  for  which  Dan  had  hopefully  tested 
was  made  with  Gene  Kelly 
and  Judy  Garland  in  the 

(Please  turn   to   page  85)  Dan  is  ?'a,ble's  singing-dancing 

'  hero  in  20th's  "Mother  Wore  Tights." 


since  his  marriage! 


"I'm  The  Luckiest 
Man  In  The  World 

says  VAN  JOHNSON 

To  Alyce  Canfield 


YOU  wouldn't  expect  anyone  so  ro- 
mantic, so  colorful,  so  glamor- 
brushed  as  Van  Johnson  to  have  a 
routine  marriage  and  a  routine  romance, 
now  would  you?  And  you  wouldn't  ex- 
pect anyone  who  has  been  as  consistently 
honest  and  forthright  and  down-to-earth 
as  Van  has  been  all  these  goldfish  bowl 
years  to  beat  about  the  bush,  to  smooth 
things  over  with  glib  explanations,  either. 
As  long  as  Van  has  been  top  man  in 
Hollywood,  his  admirers  and  fans — to  say 
nothing  of  the  female  wolfesses  in  these 
here  parts — have  been  awaiting  The  Day. 
You  know  darned  well  what  day — the 
one  where  the  boy  next  door  gets  mar- 
ried. 

There  was  a  lot  of  speculation  before 
this  event.  I  can  remember  the  scuttle- 
but  around  the  Hollywood  parties.  It 
went  like  this,  "Do  you  suppose  he's 
really  going  to  marry  Sonja  Henie?"  Or 


it  went  like  this,  "He's  going  with  Jac- 
queline Dalya  now,  the  lucky  girl!"  But 
out  in  the  hinterlands,  out  in  the  great 
open  spaces  that  make  America,  there 
were  rumblings,  too.  They  came  from 
bobby-sockers,  from  romantic  house- 
wives, from  women  who  had  sons  Van's 
age.  All  these  women  were  also  speculat- 
ing about  The  Day.  Only  their  thoughts 
went  like  this:  "I  hope  he  never  gets 
married!"  And  now  and  then  there  would 
be  a  wistful  young  addition  to  this,  "Un- 
less he  waits  until  /  grow  up!" 

Well,  little  ones,  Van  Johnson  couldn't 
wait!  He  met  the  girl  he'd  been  dream- 
ing about  all  his  life — and  he  felt  it  would 
be  too  long  a  time  until  You  grew  up. 
Besides,  when  a  dream  comes  true,  it's  a 
fragile,  beautiful  thing.  It  might  disap- 
pear. You  have  to  take  your  dreams 
where  you  find  them.  Van  did. 

The  story  of  Van  Johnson  and  Evie 


Wynn  is  a  wonderful  story:  romantic, 
deeply  sincere.  The  most  moving  thing 
about  it  is  that  Van  never  expected  that 
it  would  ever  have  a  happy  ending.  He 
was  just  the  guy  who  was  a  friend  of 
the  family.  He  was  the  one  who  dropped 
in  for  dinner,  watched  a  lovely  woman's 
profile  reflected  in  the  firelight,  saw  two 
cute  youngsters  enthusiastically  kiss  their 
parents  goodnight,  saw  a  lucky  husband's 
casual  approval  of  this  great  wealth  of 
companionship.  Then  he  was  the  one 
who  said  goodnight,  politely,  and  went 
on  home  to  a  hotel  room.  There  wasn't 
any  fire  there,  no  gay  and  lovely  wife, 
no  youngsters  climbing  all  over  him. 
There  was  just  a  room.  Sometimes  it 
seemed  pretty  empty  and  bare. 

I  interviewed  Van  many  times  during 
this  period.  Whenever  I'd  ask  him  about 
his  ideal  girl,  he'd  say,  "I'd  like  her  to 
be  exactly  like  Evie  Wynn.  She's  a  won- 
derful person:  gay,  light-hearted,  intelli- 
gent, fun.  She  loves  sports — tennis,  swim- 
ming, riding.  She  understands  the  thea- 
ter and  can  talk  about  it  intelligently. 
And  she  has  real  chit; — like  French  wom- 
en sometimes  have.  Sort  of  a  New  York- 
er look:  feminine,  but  without  the  frills 
and  ruffles.  She's  trim,  like  a  sloop." 

Yes,  that's  what  he  said,  and  he  meant 
it.   He  wanted  to  find  a  girl  just  like 


0 


Evie.  Only  there  weren't  many  around. 
Not  that  he  didn't  date  the  loveliest.  He 
went  out  with  bubbling  June  Ally  son, 
but  from  the  first  her  heart  belonged  to 
Dick  Powell.  He  squired  Jacqueline  Dal- 
ya  around.  She  was  smoldering,  fascinat- 
ing, feminine.  But  she  was  also  a  sophis- 
ticate. Van,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  plain 
kind  of  guy.  He  was  most  serious,  per- 
haps, about  Sonja  Henie.  But  that 
wealthy  young  lady  loved  crowds,  night 
clubs,  big  parties.  With  her  fabulous  jew- 
els, her  luxurious  furs,  her  mansion  of  a 
home;  her  glittering  backdrop  of  tre- 
mendous wealth — well,  Sonja  isn't;  what 
you  would  call  a  home  girl.  And  deep  in 
the  heart  of  him,  Van  knew  that  when 
he  married,  he  wanted  a  home.  He's  been 
pretty  lonely. 

Today,  there  is  a  little  snide  gossip 
going  around  to  the  effect  that  Van 
marched  in  and  took  away  another  man's 
wife.  It  always  burns  you  up  when  people 
smugly  make  up  their  minds  like  robots, 
without  ever  looking  into  the  facts  of  the 
case.  Because,  all  the  time  that  Van  was 
wishing  for  a  girl  like  Evie  Wynn,  Evie 
was  being  thrown  right  in  his  direction. 
Keenan — who  loved  motorcycles,  little 
theater  work,  traveling — did  not  like  to 
go  dancing,  play  tennis,  go  shopping. 
When  Evie  and  Keenan  and  Van  would 
be  together,  Keenan  would  say,  "Evie 
wants  to  go  to  such-and-such  a  place  to- 
night. You  take  her,  will  you,  Van?" 
Evie,  good-natured,  would  make  a  moue 
at  her  lazy  husband,  and  Van,  gallantly, 
would  say  he'd  love  to  take  Evie  wher- 
ever she  wanted  to  go.  When  Evie  want- 
ed to  play  tennis  or  go  for  a  swim,  Kee- 
nan— who  hates  exercise — would  say, 
"Van,  would  you  mind  taking  Evie  to 
the  beach  this  afternoon?" 

Maybe  there  were  times  when  Evie 
minded  this  casual  allotment  of  her  time. 
Maybe  she  didn't  want  to  do  all  these 
things  without  Keenan.  But  she's  not  a 
selfish  girl  who  imposes  her  tastes  on  her 
husband,  so  she  would  grin  understand- 
ing^ when  Keenan  conveniently  packed 
her  off  with  Van. 

I  guess  when  it  reallv  hit  her  that  their 


Van  and  his  Evie  out  for  trie  evening  of  fun  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MacDonald  Carey. 
The  Johnsons  spent  their  honeymoon  right  in  Hollywood,  in  their  new  home. 


marriage  was  not  a  real  marriage  of  com- 
panionship and  sharing  was  when  she 
realized  that  Keenan  didn't  even  pay 
much  attention  to  their  home.  He  didn't 
care  if  Evie  bought  blue  drapes  or  white 
ones;  he  never  noticed.  Keenan,  born  of 
show  people,  didn't  give  a  hoot  in  Holly- 
wood for  home  life.  He  was  born  on  the 
wing. 

So  Evie  and  Keenan  decided  to  sep- 
arate. Best  friend  Van  Johnson  was 
pretty  upset  about  it.  His  theories  about 
an  ideal  marriage  in  Hollywood  were  all 
wrong  if  such  wonderful  people  as  his 
friends  Keenan  and  Evie  couldn't  make 
a  go  of  it.  It  was  enough  to  discourage 
even  the  loneliest  bachelor. 

It  was  then  that  everything  happened 
at  once.  Evie  was  rushed  to  Jhe  hos- 
pital to  have  her  second  child.  While  she 
was  still  there,  Keenan  left  home  one 
morning  and  didn't  come  back.  His  mo- 
torcycle overturned.  One  moment  he  was 
laughing  at  the  world  as  it  whizzed  by; 
the  next,  he  was  between  life  and  death. 
It  was  Van  who  sat  by  his  bedside,  who 
phoned  Ed  Wynn,  his  father,  who  broke 
the  news  to  Evie.  And  Keenan  had  once 
stood  watch  while  Van  hovered  between 
life  and  death,  so  Van  did  for  his  friend. 
The  months  fol-  (Please  turn  to  page  79 ) 


Van  enjoys  Alyce  Canfield  interviews — no  won- 
der, looking  at  charming,  chic  Alyce,  above  with 
her  willing  victim.  Below,  Van  on  location  in  the 
Sierras  for  his  next,  MGM's  "The  Missouri 
Story"  lunches  with  a  wardrobe  man  and  a  truck 
driver.  He's  genuinely  popular  with  the  "crew." 


The  scene  from  "The  Beginning  or  the  End"  that  audiences  chuckle  over—  Bev- 
er'«  Ly'VJand  T°m  Drake  wadinS  trough  the  mud  of  their  honeymoon  home 
at  Oak  Ridge— meant  bucket  baths  for  the  young  players  after  every  "take  " 


AFTER  four  years  in  college,  a  boy 
graduates  into  a  man's  world.  Af- 
ter four  years  in  pictures,  Tom 
Drake  is  graduating  from  what  he  calls 
"career  adolescence."  Now  that  "The 
Beginning  or  the  End,"  containing  his 
most  important  acting  effort  to  date,  is 
being  released,  he'd  like  to  stop  being  a 
"character." 

"When  an  actor  comes  from  the  stage, 
especially  if  he  has  been  out  here  before 
and  nothing  happened,  he's  apt  to  have 
a  complex  about  pictures,"  says  Tom. 
"He's  like  an  adolescent  who  goes  in  for 
hopped-up  cars,  ancient  sweat  shirts  and 
jitterbugging.  He  tries  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  nothing  matters,  he  doesn't 
care  if  he  makes  good  or  not,  acting  is 
something  he  does  for  laughs.  He  wants 
to  build  a  wall  around  himself  so  he 
can't  be  hurt  if  things  don't  work  out. 
He  deliberately  sets  out  to  be  a  char- 
acter." 

Tom  was  very  young  when  he  first 
came  to  Hollywood.  He'd  had  some 
small  stage  success,  and  when  he  got  a 
role  in  "The  Howards  of  Virginia"  almost 


at  once,  he  thought  he  was  on  his  way; 
the  disappointment  of  being  forgotten 
immediately  afterward  was  great. 

"I  expected  too  much,"  he  confessed, 
wrinkling  his  brow  in  that  way  you've 


FROM 
"CAREER 
ADOLESCENCE" 


After  four  years  in  Hollywood, 
Tom  Drake  has  found  himself 

By  Ruth  Tildesley 


noticed  on  the  screen.  "All  studios  had 
their  established  big  stars  and  it  was 
hard  for  a  newcomer  to  get  a  break. 
When  I  returned  in  1943,  the  big  stars 
were  off  to  war,  young  actors  were  wel- 
come, and  being  noticed  wasn't  the  feat 
it  had  been.  I  went  right  into  '2  Girls 
and  a  Sailor.' " 

In  1943,  Tom  was  wary,  ready  to 
dodge  any  or  all  blows,  to  shrug  off 
slights,  determined  not  to  expect  any- 
thing. 

"I  used  to  wear  beat-up  shoes,  tough- 
looking  clothes,  and  sort  of  slouch 
around,"  he  remembered.  "When  some- 
one would  say:  'Try  harder  to  be  a 
neat  dresser,  look  more  like  an  actor  so 
the  Front  Office  will  notice  you/  the 
advice  would  roll  off  me  like  water  off 
a  duck.  I  figured  that  if  they  had  a 
part  for  me,  I'd  get  it.  Even  if  my  work 
wasn't  so  important,  I  thought  I  was  on 
the  gravy  train,  it  didn't  matter  what 
I  did." 

He  glanced    (Please  turn  to  page  93) 
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Home  from  the 
seven  seas  is 

Sterling  Hoyden. 
Welcome  bock 


By 
David  J. 
Atchison 


THEY  say  that  almost  anything  is 
possible  in  Hollywood,  even  to  bring- 
ing the  Mountain  to  Mahomet,  but 
if  ever  there  was  a  case  of  Mahomet  com- 
ing to  the  Mountain,  it  materialized  the 
day  I  went  out  to  Paramount  for  a  lun- 
cheon-interview with  Sterling  Hayden. 

It  was  to  be  this  reporter's  first  post- 
war assignment  in  facing  a  Name,  and 
Hayden 's  first  bout  with  an  interviewer 
in  almost  six  years.  I.  doubt  that  "The 
Mountain"  was  nervous  at  the  prospects 
of  facing  "Mahomet,"  a  mousey  bespec- 
tacled little  guy  who  stands  only  five- 
nine,  and  weighs  170  pounds. 

"The  Mountain"  looked  every  inch  of 
his  78,  (which  is  six  feet  five,  students) 
and  his  crushing  handshake  made  me 
realize  what  he  could  do  with  that  212 


ness  made  "Mahomet"  feel  a  little  easier 
about  approaching  the  "Mountain." 

If  you  H  recall,  in  1940  he  starred  in  his 
first  picture,  "Virginia,"  along  with  Fred 
MacMurray  and  the  beauteous  Britisher, 
Madeleine  Carroll.  That  film  made  the 
box  office  bells  ring  like  chimes  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  so  Paramount  immediately 
cast  him  with  Madeleine  in  "Bahama 
Passage,"  said  (Please  turn  to  page  07) 


pounds  of  brawn  if  he  got  mad.  Pike's 
Peak  couldn't  cause  more  damage  if  it 
fell  on  you.  Walking  over  to  the  studio's 
Continental  Cafe,  I  looked  up  at  him  and 
resisted  the  temptation  to  blurt  out  the 
time-worn  quip  usually  thrown  at  tall 
people,  viz,  queries  about  the  weather 
"up  there."  My  still  numb  right  hand, 
which  I  was  afraid  to  look  at  for  fear  I'd 
see  a  twisted  pulp,  reminded  me  not  to 
say  anything  even  a  shade  off  color  to 
this  gent. 

While  covering  the  movie  beat  before 
the  war  I'd  heard  tales  about  how  unco- 
operative Sterling  Hayden  was  with  the 
press,  how  he  hated  publicity  and,  above 
all,  how  he  despised  the  movies.  Once 
seated  across  the  table  from  him,  how- 
ever, his  ready  grin  and  genuine  friendli- 


Hayden's  first  film  since  his  return  is 
"Blaze  of  Noon,"  with  Anne  Baxter,  above. 
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Styled  by  MARY ANN  De  WEES E 
Catalina's  Head  Designer 


in  Collaboration  with  Seven  li^orld-Famo  us  Hollywood  Studio  Designers*  Creating  for  Catahna 


*  Catalina's  1947  Collection 
designed  by  Trains  Banton, 
Universal  Internationa  I 
Studios;  Milo  Anderson, 
Ji^arner  Brothers  Pictures, 
Inc.;  Edith  Head,  Para- 
mount  Pictures,  Inc.; 
Howard  Shoup,  who  has 
designed  for  stars  of  Metro- 
Li  wvn-jM  aver;  V era 
Ti^est,  Universal  Inter- 
national Studios;  Rente, 
RKORaJ  10  Pictures, Inc.; 
Edward  Stevenson,  RK.O 
Radio  Pictures,  Inc.  —  all 
designing  in  collaboration 
with  Mary  Ann  DeWeese, 
Catahna  *s  Head  Designer. 


California  in  a  swim  suit 

California's  -wonderland  is  dramatized  in  exciting  color  for  your  new  Catalinas 
.  .  .  styled  in  Hollywood  in  collaboration  with  the  movie  studios  most  talented 
designers.  Ab  ove:  M  ary  Ann  De\\^>ese  selects  tlie  Flying  Fish  motif  individ- 
ually hand  blocked  on  Celanese  Prospector  for  tke  front  of  this 
Lastex  zippered-back  suit.  $14.  W  rite  for  name  of  nearest  store. 


CATAHNA  SWIM  SUITS  •  SWIM  TRUNKS  •  SWEATERS 
Catalina,  Inc.,  Dept.  360,  443  So.  San  Pedro  St.,  Los  Angeles  13,  California,  U.S.A. 


LOOK  FOR  THE 
FLYING  FISH 


By  Hettie  Crimstec 


M*  /M///s 


When  you  see  him  as  Mr.  Pip  in  "Great  Expectations" 
you'll  be  glad  we  introduced  you  to  Mr.  Mills 

in  this  exclusive  story  direct  from  England 


HE'S  John  Mills  on  the  bills  and 
banners  but  everybody  calls  him 
"Johnny"  for  that's  the  kind  of 
guy  he  is.  Sunny- tempered  and  quiet 
and  pleasantly  modest,  just  a  little  in- 
clined to  be  shy.  Girls  are  always 
charmed  by  his  simple  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration while  older  women  instinctive- 
ly want  to  mother  him.  But  men  appre- 
ciate him,  too,  because  he's  sound  and 
steady  and  always  unassuming.  He's  one 


of  the  very  few  screen  stars  of  whom  you 
never  hear  a  harsh  word  around  the 
studios.  Even  the  pther  actors  are  fond 
of  him,  which,  as  you  know,  is  unusual! 


Family  man  Mills,  below,  with  "Bunch" 
Mills  and,  top  of  page,  with  both  his 
daughters.  Left,  at  home  with  Mrs.  Mills. 
Right,  between  scenes  of  "Meet  Me  at 
Dawns,  Mills  chats  with  Hazel  Court  and 
"reverse-lend-lease"  star,  our  Bill  Eythe. 


Not  a  little  of  his  popularity  is  due  to 
his  engaging  smile.  "Do,  please,  like 
me,"  it  seems  to  ask  and  that  is  actually 
at  the  back  of  Johnny's  mind,  for  he  sin- 
cerely does  want  to  please  people,  both 
on  the  screen  and  off  it.  It  tends  to  make 
him  worry  about  his  work,  which  he 
takes  extremely  seriously.  One  sternly 
critical  fan  letter  can  cause  him  genuine 
concern.  Fortunately,  he  doesn't  receive 
one  very  often.  (Please  turn  to  page  87) 


Cuy,  fanned  and  husky,  is  in  the  pinlc  of  condition.  Hates  restau- 
rants, would  rather  cook  his  own  meals.  Just  after  Albin  shot  pic 
below,  Cuy  ate  seven  pieces  of  liver  this  size,  drank  a  quart  of  milk. 


By  Ben  Maddox 


DO  YOU  specialize  in  separating  facts  from  fables? 
Consider  the  case  of  Guy  Madison,  now  co- 
starring  with  Shirley  Temple  in  RKO's  romantic 
"Honeymoon."  Here  are  the  newest  truths  from  Guy 
himself.  As  you  know,  almost  every  reporter  in  the 
movie  world  has  hecticly  poured  into  print  his  or  her  own 
personal  interpretation  of  the  Selznick  star.  Screenland 
determined  to  get  the  untold  story  behind  all  the  tid-bits 
about  Madison,  and  sent  me  to  find  out  just  what  Guy,  in 
person,  thinks  and  feels.  Unembellished  by  any  trimmings. 
In  a  newsscoop — what  has  Guy  learned  in  Hollywood? 

"I've  learned  a  lot  I  didn't  expect,"  he  told  me.  He 
opened  the  door  of  his  Beverly  Hills  home,  a  six-room, 
one-story  Spanish  stucco  on  a  quiet,  tree-shaded  street. 
Guy  wore  a  white  T-shirt,  tan  slacks  the  identical  color  of 
his  sun-tanned  skin,  hand-knit  wool  socks,  and  loafers. 
We  talked  in  his  den,  his  favorite  spot.  Two  over-sized 
divans  and  a  stunning  new  radio-record  player  emphasize 
its  comfort.  He  put  a  pile  of  classical  records  on  and 
promptly  got  rid  of  his  shoes  when  he  sat  down.  "More 
relaxing,"  he  grinned. 

"I  imagined  the  movies  meant  a  great  deal  of  money,  a 
sharp  car,  a  fancy  house  of  my  own  design,  independence, 
clothes — well,"  he  said  frankly,  "at  least  I've  some  good 


He's  learned  a  lot.  He  admits  it. 

But — "I  haven't  learned  anything 
new  about  love.  It's  no  game  with  me. 

It's  for  keeps."  The  Guy  himself! 


clothes  now.  It's  a  ball  to  walk  into  a  fine  tailor's  and 
order  what  you've  dreamt  of  wearing.  And  clothes  are 
important  in  making  the  right  business  impression  in 
Hollywood.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  you  are  judged 
superficially  by  your  clothes. 

"What  every  actor  new  to  Hollywood  learns,  financially, 
is  that  he  isn't  going  to  earn  big  money  right  off.  I  haven't 
bought  a  thing  you  see  in  this  house  other  than  that  radio 
record-player,  and  those  records  for  it.  Besides  some 
books.  I've  learned  much  in  Hollywood  about  myself, 
however.  For  instance,  that  I  now  can't  live  without 
music.  Gail  Russell  made  me  so  music-minded  I  even  go 
to  sleep  every  night  with  the  radio  on.  Glenn  Miller's  still 
my  favorite  orchestra  leader.  I  like  Kostelanetz,  too.  'On 
the  Town'  is  as  far  as  I  go  in  the  impressionistic  trend.  I 
don't  understand  hnprovization  in  music,  and  I  don't  want 
to  know  too  much  about  music;  I  want  to  keep  on  enjoy- 
ing it. 

"Six  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  sophomore  in  college,  I 
owned  a  five-year-old  coupe.  That  rather  filthy  '39  Ford 
coupe  you  passed  in  the  driveway  is  mine.  I  bought  it 
while  in  the  Navy,  and  it  still  gets  me  about.  I'd  love  a 
convertible,  say  a  new  Mercury.  Whenever  I  can  afford 
a  new  car  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  bet  I'll  keep  it 
sleek. 

"This  is  a  nice  house  I'm  renting,  of  course.  But  I  want 
to  build  my  own  place  in  the  next  two  years.  In  the  hills, 
with  lots  of  trees  about.  My    (Please  turn  to  page  91) 


We're  fed  up  with  all  this  criticism  of  Hollywood1.) 
Just  because  a  few  reckless  people  do  foolish  things, 

why  condemn  a  whole  hard-working  community 
composed,  for  the  most  port,  of  nice  folks  like  the  * 
Ford  Family?  So  we're  showing  them  off  to  you 

in  these  exclusive  home  photos 


Young  Pete  Ford  is  a  lucky  kid — Eleanor  Powell  for  a  mother,  Glenn  Ford  for  a  fa- 
ther; a  brook  in  his  own  backyard;  a  big  sunny  room  of  his  own  in  that  beautiful 
Beverly  Hills  house  pictured  on  facing  page.  But  he  isn't  spoiled.  Pop  sees  to  that. 
In  fact,  Pop  wasn't  in  favor  of  this  home  layout  at  first;  figured  it  might  make  a 
little  ham  of  his  son.  But  we  broke  him  down  when  we  pointed  out  the  good  effect 
such  a  layout  as  this  can  have,  to  counteract  some  of  that  criticism  of  Hollywood 
standards  we  mentioned.  "Framed  !"he  grinned,  plugging  his  new  picture  for  Columbia. 


Eleanor,  Peter  and  Glenn 


Home   photos  by 
Ned  Scott,  Columbia  Pictures 


By 

Mary  Ellen  Martin 


it's  pretty  Martha  Vickers  on 
these  pages  posing  in  the  kind  o 

clothes  you'll  want  to  take  with 
you — be  it  on  honeymoon  or 

vacation.  Martha's  new  picture 
is  called  "Love  and  Learn" 


A  favorite  for  dressy  dates  is 
this  off-the-shoulder  Tina  Leser 
cotton  print  with  its  scalloped 
black  petticoat  peeking  below. 
At  Saks- Fifth  in  New  York 
and  Neiman-Marcus  in  Dallas. 


Perfect  for  travel  is  this  Ciro 
gabardine  suit  in  white,  navy, 
desert  sand,  copper.  Sizes  10-20. 
Chatelaine  and  earrings  by  Lis- 
ner.  Suit  at  Saks- Fifth,  New 
York,  and  Unger's,  Portland,  Ore. 


vThis  topper  with  the  flattering 
back  flare  is  a  Leeds  Original. 
You'll  wear  it  everywhere  all 
summer.  Comes  in  sizes  10-20 
at  Livingston  Bros,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Russeks  in  New  York. 
White   straw   styled   by  Lish. 

\ 
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Write  to  the  manufacturers  listed  on  page  77  for  name  of  the  store  nearest  you. 


By  Elizabeth 
B.  Petersen 


"Boy,"  cracked  Bing 
Crosby  to  Sonny  Tufts, 

"you're  sure  in  a  rut! 
You  move  3,000  miles  to 

Hollywood  and  right  i 
a  New  England  farmhouse. 
You  might  as  well 
have  stood  in  Boston!" 


BOWEN  Charleston  Tufts,  III 
(Sonny  to  you)  had  his  life  all 
mapped  out  for  him  three  hun- 
dred years  before  he  was  born.  And 
a  very  comfortable  one  it  was  to  be, 
too.  His  many-times-great  grand- 
father Peter,  the  first  of  the  Tufts  to 
come  to  America,  had  seen  to  that. 
He'd  missed  the  Mayflower  by  some 
eighteen  years,  arriving  somewhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  in  1638,  and 
that  famous  boat  was  from  all  ac- 
counts, the  only  thing  he  did  miss  in 
his  long  and  prosperous  life. 


In  Paramount';  "Blaze  of  Noon"  Sonny  shares 
honors  with  Sterling  Hayden,  Anne  Baxter, 
/illiam  Holden  and  Johnny  Sands,  above. 


The  old  saying  like  father,  like  son,  could  very  well 
have  been  coined  for  the  Tufts.  When  Peter  died,  his 
son,  Charles,  followed  right  along  in  his  very  substan- 
tial footsteps  and  struck  some  new  ones  for  himself, 
thereby  setting  an  example  for  all  the  Tufts  to  come. 
For  three  hundred  years  none  of  the  family  moved  out 
of  a  radius  of  three  square  miles  and  it  became  an 
understood  thing  that  the  sons  would  go  into  finance 
just  as  their  fathers,  grandfathers  and  great-grand- 
fathers had. 

That  is,  they  did  until  Sonny  came  along. 

"Me,  I  can't  even  keep  my  own  check  book  straight," 
he  chuckles,  for  all  the  world  as  if  he's  proud  of  it. 

In  the  beginning  no  one  dreamed  that  he  was  going 
to  be  a  rebel.  For  though  he  did  spend  many,  many 
hours  on  Allerton  Hill  wistfully  watching  the  boats  as 
they  set  sail  for  England  and  Spain  and  other  far 
places,  with  that  look  of  wanting  out  in  his  eyes,  didn't 
he  conform  in  every  other  way?  He  sang  in  the  choir 
in  Trinity  Church,  and  though  the  very  loud  and  dis- 
dainful vocal  raspberry  delivered  at  a  particularly  pom- 
pous and  blue-blooded  solist  one  bright  Palm  Sunday 
morning  was  generally  thought  to  have  emerged  from 
Sonny's  innocent  childish  lips,  the  charge  was  never 
thoroughly  proved.  And  though,  beginning  at  the  age 
of  six,  he  loved  entertaining  his  mother  and  father's 
company  by  doing  imitations  of  Cantor  and  Jolson  and 
the  other  headliners  of  the  time,  coming  up  for  the 
applause,  as  he  says  now,  with  all  the  ham  in  him,  his 
family  just  put  it  down  to  precociousness  and  unusual 
talent  and,  well,  his  general  superiority  over  other 
children  of  his  age. 

He  went  to  Philips-Exeter,  just  as  every  other  ado- 
lescent Tufts  had  since  the  preparatory  school  had 
been  founded,  and  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  he'd 
play  along  in  the  family  tradition  and  go  to  Harvard 
since  all  the  male  Tufts  went  there  just  as  the  girls 
went  to  Tufts,  founded  by  the  before-mentioned 
Charles. 

But  Sonny  fooled  them.  He  went  to  Yale.  That  was 
the  first  intimation  that  Sonny  really  was  different, 
though  by  that  time  the  family  were  ready  to  admit 
that  they  should  have  sensed  it  long  ago.  For  now, 
come  to  think  of  it,  Sonny  who'd  shot  up  to  that  six- 
feet-four  height  of  his  almost  before  he  was  out  of  knee 
breeches  had  always  looked  a  little  out  of  place  in  the 
Tufts'  Winchester  drawing  room.  And  his  mother  con- 
fessed she'd  had  many  a  bad  {Please  turn  to  page  78) 


The  dazzling  doll  at  left  is  none  other,  in  private 
life,  than  Mrs.  Franchot  Tone,  and  mom  to  the 
young  man  at  left  above,  four-year-old  Pascal 
Franchot  Tone.  In  Paramount's  "Blaze  of  Noon" 
she's  siren  jean  Wallace.  Top  left,  Franchot  chats 
with  smart  and  streamlined  writer  Flo  Pritchett. 


NIAGARA  boasts  of  two  things  that 
made  it  famous,  the  Falls  and 
Franchot  Tone.  Both  of  them  have 
been  gazed  upon  by  the  dreamy  eyes  of 
thousands,  both  have  been  discussed, 
talked  about  and  written  about.  Both 
are  this  town's  "claim  to  fame."  The 
only  thing  that  makes  Franchot  more 
unique  than  the  Falls  is  that  no  one  has 
gone  down  his  sides  in  a  barrel! 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  conversation 
about  this  slim,  debonair,  and  suave  Mr. 
Tone  ever  since  his  first  softly  spoken 
and  well-articulated  words  flowed  across 
the  screen,  for  he  was  different  than 
most.  People  couldn't  quite  understand 
what  went  on  behind  the  scenes,  for  this 
young  man  confused  them. 

The  reasons  were  simple  and  also  silly. 
They  couldn't  figure  him  out  because 


He  lends 


o  certain 


something  to 


Just  The  Right 

Tone 


pictures.  Savoir 
faire  with  a 
sense  of 
humor — 
that's 
Franchot 


By 

Florence  Pritchett 
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Our  jack  Albin  caught  up  with  the  Tones,  grabbed  candid  shot  above. 
Top  right,  scene  from  Eagle-Lion's  "Lost  Honeymoon,"  in  which  Franchot 
is  the  star,  Ann  Richards  and  Frances  Rafferty  the  featured  players. 


most  movie  actors  at  that  time  had 
stepped  from  gas  stations  and  soda  foun- 
tains into  the  foolights.  Mr.  Tone  was  a 
college  man,  a  typical  well  bred  and 
schooled  American.  It  was  beyond  any- 
one's reason  to  understand  why  he  should 
be  a  motion  picture  actor.  His  muscles 
didn't  bulge  so  much  that  girls  fell  in  a 
faint.  He  wasn't  quite  the  handsomest 
man  they'd  ever  seen.  So  what  was  it? 

For  quite  a  space  of  time  now,  while 
the  name  of  Franchot  Tone  has  been  "up 
there,"  they  have  searched  frantically  for 
the  answer.  At  this  point,  I'm  not  going 
to  put  myself  forward  as  the  one  who  has 
discovered  the  secret  of  the  Tone  success. 
I  have  an  idea  or  two  posted  back  in  the 
dim  recesses  of  my  mind,  but  I'll  let  you 
guess. 

On  a  sunny  day  in  Romanoff's  (among 
other  times)  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  my  company  graced  with 
Mr.  Tone's  presence,  thereby  formulating 
definite  opinions  and  views  of  him  just 


through  his  conversation.  So,  I'll  give 
you  a  treat.  You've  heard  the  roar  of 
Niagara  but  I  doubt  if  you've  heard  the 
slow,  resonant,  molasses  tones  of  Mr. 
Tone.  I'll  let  you  listen  in  over  lunch 
and  you  can  make  up  your  own  mind 
about  a  man  who  has  almost  become  a 
Hollywood  legend,  simply  because  he  is 
an  enigma  to  most  who  see  him. 

-When  Franchot  first  hit  Hollywood 
they  were  firmly  convinced  he  was 
a  "snob."  Naturally,  this  was  said  by  a 
few  who  were  perhaps  jealous  of  the  fact 
that  this  well-mannered  young  man  came 
from  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  families 
in  America.  Maybe  his  Cornell  diploma 
rankled  in  their  sides,  but  whatever  it 
was,  they  were  wrong.  Franchot  is  too 
well  bred  to  be  a  snob.  One  of  his  great- 
est attractions  is  his  interest  in  all  kinds 
of  people,  plus  a  graciousness  of  manner 
that  quickly  makes  all  kinds  of  people  his 
victims,  ever  after  Tone  fans. 

The  "snob  routine"  was  followed  by 


wolf  stories,  for  the  urbane  Franchot, 
being  momentarily  unattached,  became 
one  of  the  boys  and  was  nicknamed 
"Doc."  His  conquests  with  the  feminine 
sex  were  lauded  and  envied  by  those  men 
who  didn't  do  so  well.  The  result  was 
that  a  young  lady  having  heard  these 
tales  would  be  startled  when  they  found 
a  polite  and  extremely  considerate  com- 
panion. 

Was  Mr.  Tone  upset  or  misled  by  these 
tales  of  his  valors?  Not  at  all.  He  calmly 
and  matter-of-factly  waded  through  the 
bogs  of  gossip  and  came  out  on  hard  land 
still  on  his  handsomely  shod  feet.  He 
went  on  in  his  self-contained  way  and 
soon  they  were  following  behind  him, 
mumbling  to  themselves.  They  may 
have  figured  him  a  snob,  a  wolf  or  a 
playboy,  but  they  forgot  to  notice  that 
he  was  smart.  So  they  were  dumb,  for 
he  is  smart! 

To  get  back  to  lunch  for  all  of  us  must 
be  getting  hungry  by  now,  it  was  very 
crowded  at  Romanoff's  that  day.  The 
"joint  was  jumping"  with,  celebrities, 
gawking  visitors,  starlets,  social  climbers 
and  waiters.  Somewhere  in  the  mael- 
strom I  spotted  this  charming  enigma 
named  Franchot,  and  we  settled  down 
for  a  long  confab.  He  (after  ordering 
me  a  martini  which  made  me  feel  like 
a  beast  for  he  was  on  the  wagon)  said, 
"This  being  interviewed  is  awful.  I  hate 
to  talk  about  myself.  I  never  know  any- 
thing particularly  interesting  about  me. 
Why  don't  we  talk  about  you?" 

That  I  knew  would  never  make  a  story 
so  I  asked  him  about  his  children,  for 
now,  after  "snob  and  wolf,"  he  is  a  father. 

He  smiled  with  his  long,  crooked 
mouth  and  said,  "Thank  God,  I  have 
two  boys.  No,  don't  jump  to  conclusions, 
I  love  girls,  but  they  are  such  a  problem 
when  they  grow  up.  With  girls  you  have 
to  worry  about    (Please  turn  to  page  81) 
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That  gla-mermaid  of  the  movies,  Esther  Williams, 
has  a  new  picture  coming  up,  called  "This 
Time  for  Keeps,"  with  Johnnie  Johnston,  above. 


The  MGM  company  journeyed  to  Mackinac  Island, 
Michigan,  for  location  scenes.  Jimmy  Durante, 
above,  with  Johnnie  and  swim-star  Williams. 


Beloved  Jimmy  and  famed  veteran  actress  Dame 
May  Whitty  play  Cupids  who  reunite  romancers 
Esther  and  Johnnie.  It's  a  Pasternak  Technicolor. 


Pauline  in  peril,  above.  Right,  typical  scene  from  an  original  "Perils"  episode.  Left  above 
early  day  movie  lithograph  picturing  the  poor  heroine  in  one  of  her  many  narrow  escapes' 
from  the  flint-hearted  villain;  while  left,  below,  Betty  Hutton  re-enacts  similar  scene. 
John  Lund  plays  the  stalwart  hero  in  whose  strong  embrace  peerless  Pauline  finds  refuge. 


Oldies  in  the  family  will  remember^the  original  "Perils  of  Pauline"  in  which  the  dauntless 
blonde,  Pearl  White,  time  and  again  faced  death  and  destruction— every  week,  in  fact— in  the 
apparently  endless  cliff-hanging  thriller.  Now  Paramount  stars  its  blonde  bombshell,  Betty  Hut- 
ton,  as  the  serial  queen  in  a  Technicolor  feature  of  breath-taking  adventure  guaranteed  to  pro- 
mote nostalgia  among  the  oldies,  excitement  in  the  current  generation,  and  fun  for  everybody. 


Scream  of  the  screen  season:  Betty  Hutton  as  the  silent 

serial  queen,  Pearl  White,  in  'The  Perils  of  Pauline" 


Paulette  Coddard  and  Burgess  Meredith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  both  off 
and  on  the  screen,  appear  in  Benedict  Bogeaus'  "panoramic 
comedy"  for  United  Artists,  "A  Miracle  Can  Happen."  The 
Merediths  co-star  in  just  one  section  of  this  unusual  picture. 
Fred  MacMurray,  below,  stars  in  another  episode  as  a  magician. 


wcomer  Betty  Caldwell,  said  to  be  a  find,  is  Mac 
rray's  love  interest  in  "A  Miracle  Can  Happen." 


James  Stewart  plays  a  pianist,  Henry  Fonda  a  trumpet  - 
vith  Burgess  Meredith  as  a  roving  repor 


She  has  her  first  grown- 
ilc  in  "Copacabana,"  opposite  Steve  Cochran. 


tndy  Russell  and  Carmen  Miranda  sing  and  clown 
"Copacabana,"  Sam  Coslow's  musical  for  United  Artists. 
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HIGHLIGHTS  on  the  19th  Academy  Awards: 
Best  Actress:  Olivia  deHavilland,  for  her  role  in  "To  Each  His 
Own.  I  wice  nominated  before,  the  beautiful  and  deserving  Liv vy 
wore  a  billowing,  powder  blue,  strapless  taffeta  gown.  In  her  gracious 
speech  of  acceptance,  she  gave  full  credit  to  "her  team"  and  director, 
Mitch  Leisen,  who  also  happens  to  be  her  landlord.  Mitch  paid  off  his 
bet  of  one  year's  rent  free  if  Olivia  won!  (He  bet  she  would!)  Sister  Joan 
Fontaine  was  backstage  to  congratulate  the  winner. 

Best  Actor:  Fredrie  March,  for  his  role  in  the  memorable  "The  Best 
Years  of  Our  Lives."  Play-acting  in  New  York,  Freddy's  Oscar  was 
accepted  by  Cathy  O'Donnell,  lovely  featured  player,  to  whom  Greer 
Garson  said:  "You  can  just  count  this  as  a  rehearsal  for  yourself." 

Best  picture:  "The  Best  Years  of  Our  Lives"  and  a  second  Oscar  for 
director  William  Wyler.  (He  won  his  first  for  "Mrs.  Miniver"  in  1942.) 
Samuel  Goldwyn,  who  received  the  Irving  Thalberg  Memorial  award  for 
producing  this  picture,  thanked  Director  Wyler  over  the  public  address 
system  —  but  doesn't  speak  to  him  in  private.  Mr.  Goldwyn  also 
thanked  the  members  of  the  cast,  including  "Hugo"  Carmichael,  who 
turned  out  to  be  Hoagy  Carmichael.  And  he  wasn't  trying  to  be  "in 
character." 

Best  supporting  actress:  Anne  Baxter,  for  her  never-to-be-forgotten 
Sophie  in  "The  Razor's  Edge."  Deeply  touched,  Anne,  in  an  un- 
theatrical  bright  navy  blue  embroidered  gown,  received  her  Oscar 
from  Lionel  Barrymore  in  his  wheel  chair.  Next  to  Olivia  deHavilland's, 
this  was  the  most  popular  award  of  all. 

Best  supporting  actor:  Harold  Russell,  the  handless  veteran,  for  his 
poignant  playing  in  "The  Best  Years  of  Our  Lives."  When  Harold 
reached  out  and  took  his  Oscar  with  one  of  his  hooks*  the  entire 
audience  rose  to  its  feet  and  roared  its  applause.  There  was  hardly  a 
dry  eye  in  the  house  when  Harold  choked  out:  "This  is  the  happiest  and 
proudest  moment  of  my  life." 


I 


Who  could  possibly  forget  those  scenes  in 
"Best  Years  of  Our  Lives"  with  Harold  Rus- 
sell, the  handless  veteran?  Shirley  Temple  con- 
gratulates him  on  receiving  Best  Supporting 
Actor  Award,  and  Claude  Jarman,  Jr.,  for  his 
Special  Junior  award,  conferred  for  Jody  in 
"The  Yearling."  Above  right,  Elizabeth  Tay- 
lor, Marshall  Thompson  —  future  Oscarites? 


"Best  Years  of  Our  Lives"  certainly  proved  to  be  Samuel  Gold- 
wyn's  best  year  when  Donald  Nelson  presented  him  with  the 
Thalberg  Memorial  Award  and  Eric  Johnson  the  Oscar  for  the 
Best  Picture  of  the  year.  In  all,  "Best  Years"  won  nine  awards! 


Mr.  Oscar  knows  no  boundaries,  so  the  Best  Original  Story  award 
is  accepted  by  Deborah  Kerr,  who  starred  in  the  winner,  the  Brit- 
ish film,  "Vocation  from  Marriage,"  Robert  Montgomery  officiating. 


Anne  Baxter  gets  an  orchid  from  her  husband,  John  Hodiak,  seen  at 
center  above — and  an  Oscar  for  her  Best  Supporting  Actress  perform- 
ance as  Sophie  in  'The  Razor's  Edge,"  presented  by  Lionel  Barrymore. 

Humor  of  the  evening:  Jack  Benny,  as  master  of  cere- 
monies, even  topped  himself.  About  last  year's  winner, 
"Lost  Weekend,"  cracked  Jack:  "They  should  have  signed 
Phil  Harris  to  play  Ray  Milland's  part.  Phil  could  have 
found  the  bottle  sooner  and  saved  Paramount  money!" 
About  himself:  "I've  never  made  a  Technicolor  picture.  It 
seems  I  have  a  pigment  in  my  skin  which  photographs  — 
plaid!" 

Special  awards:  A  junior  Oscar  to  blond  and  bewildered 
Claude  Jarman,  Jr.,  for  playing  Jody  in  "The  Yearling." 
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t's  Bob  Neol,  top,  who's  sharing  Diana  Lynn's  romantic  moods.  Rory 
:alhoun,  featured  in  "The  Red  House,"  dates  Marilyn  Maxwell. 


That's  Steve  Cochran,  masterful  movie  menace,  who's  showing  such] 
polite  interest  at  fashion  show,  with  his  wife  and  Carole  Landis 


Memorable  Moments:  Lana  Turner's  Mexico-tanned  skin  in 
contrast  to  her  gleaming  and  revealing  satin  sequined  gown, 
introducing  Greer  Garson,  completely  in  black,  with  long, 
dramatic,  flowing  shoulder  scarves  .  .  .  Jane  Wyman  in  jet 
black  and  kelly  green  .  .  .  Joan  Fontaine  in  apricot  gold  .  .  . 
Ann  Sheridan  in  black  sequined  jacket  evening  dress  and 
diamond  earrings  .  .  .  Van  Johnson  introducing  Bob  Mont- 
gomery as  "Mr.  Robert  Montgorm-rey"  .  .  .  Ronald  Reagan's 
dignified  roll  call  ...  the  pageant  of  the  stars  with  Mary  Pick- 
ford  still  getting  the  greatest  hand  as  the  reigning  Queen  of  a 
great  and  glorious  night  in  Hollywood. 

FOR  eighteen  hours,  Errol  Flynn  remained  in  the  hospital 
until  his  wife,  Nora,  brought  his  third  child  and  second 
daughter  into  the  world.  Both  parents  being  Irish,  the 
little  one  was  named  Rory.  Their  other  daughter  is  named 
Diedre,  and  Errol's  son  by  Lili  Damita  is  named  Sean  (pro- 
nounced Shawn).  When  Nora  was  pronounced  out  of  danger, 
an  extremely  worried  Errol  breathed  a  huge  sigh  of  relief.  But 
he  couldn't  help  laughing  when  a  nurse  came  up  to  him  and 
said,  "You've  been  a  very  good  father  and  didn't  cause  us  a  bit 
of  trouble.  You  may  come  back  again  next  year!" 


Academy  Award  night  brings  out  the  Alan  Lajdds  in  gala  garb. 
They  recently  welcomed  wee  lad,  playmate  for  daughter  Alona. 


Shirley  Temple  made  the  presentation  but  refused  to  kiss 
Claude  for  the  photographers.  "Don't  forget,  I'm  now  an 
old  married  woman,"  laughed  Shirley.  Harold  Russell's 
special  Oscar,  which  in  his  own  words,  "I  accept  for  all  the 
physically  handicapped  veterans  in  hospitals  throughout  the 
nation."  To  the  inimitable  Ernst  Lubitsch  (and  his  cigar)  an 
award  for  his  25  years  as  an  outstanding  director  and  to 
Laurence  Olivier,  for  directing,  producing  and  acting  in 
"Henry  V."  Even  Shakespeare  would  have  been  proud  of  him! 


NEVER  doubt  the  powers  of  a  beautiful  but  shy  maiden. 
Every  Hollywood  belle  discovered  this  at  a  party  Walter 
Wanger  gave  to  celebrate  Joan  Bennett's  birthday. 
Amongst  the  invited  guests  was  Dorothy  Malone,  the  Warner 
starlet  who  met  the  Wangers  on  that  Command  Performance 
trip  to  England.  Dorothy  came  without  an  escort,  didn't  know 
anyone.  Jimmy  Stewart  also  came  alone  and  knew  everyone. 
Seeing  Dorothy  standing  off  shyly  by  herself,  he  asked  her  for 
a  dance.  While  the  other  single  ladies  of  the  evening  burned, 
Dorothy  na'ievely  kept  Jimmy  fascinated  until  the  party 
ended.  Now  they're  practically  going  steady. 

WHEN  the  winter  in  New  Hampshire  proved  too  rigorous, 
Bette  Davis  bought  herself  a  new  home  at  Laguna 
Beach  and  moved  in  bag  and  baggage.  By  the  time  this 
is  printed,  she  will  be  a  very  proud  mother.  Her  first  Sunday 
"home,"  Bette  was  very  touched  when  in  walked  Agnes 
Flannagan  and  Helen  Cook  (to  whom  Bette  affectionately 
refers  as  "Agony"  and  "Cookie").  Her  hairdresser  and  mani- 
curist had  driven  down  to  Laguna  on  their  one  day  off.  Knowing 
Bette  was  remaining  close  to  home,  they  insisted  on  giving  her 
"the  works"  and  it  was  "on  the  house." 
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THOSE  blinding  headaches  that  cause  fainting  spells  have 
really  upset  Lucille  Ball's  peace  and  comfort.  However,  a 
whole  new  world  of  happiness  may  open  up  for  her,  and 
soon  —  if  her  friends  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  more  than  anything  else  the  lovely  "Lucy" 
and  Desi  want  a  baby.  And  what  she  wants  she  usually  gets. 

IF  YOU  think  that  tender  love  scene  between  Anne  Baxter 
and  Bill  Holden  in  "Blaze  of  Noon"  looked  real  —  you 
are  so  right.  At  home.  Bill  rehearsed  with  Brenda  Marshall 
and  Anne  rehearsed  with  John  Hodiak.  The  day  they  shot 
the  scene,  Anne  said  to  Bill:  "Now  you  pretend  I'm  Brenda, 
and  I'll  pretend  you're  John!" 


Above,  our  Publisher,  Paul 
Hunter,  chats  with  Diana 
Lynn,  Billy  De  Wolfe  and 
the  John  Lunas.  Left,  Ed- 
die Bracken  and  his  cute 
wife  put  their  heads  to- 
gether at  popular  night 
spot.  Right,  a  rare  candid 
photo  of  C.  Aubrey  Smith 
and  his  charming  wife, 
seldom  seen  in  Hollywood's 
bright  lights.  Below  right, 
Marie  McDonald,  who  re- 
cently divorced  Vic  Orsatti, 
is  squired  to  theater  open- 
ing by  Harry  Karl.  Luise 
Rainer,  center  below,  at- 
tends Academy  Awards  pre- 
sentation—  remember  her 
Oscar-winning  picture  back 
in  1936,  "The  Good  Earth"? 
Ann  Blyth,  last  year's  win- 
ner at  far  left,  follows  the 
program  with  her  aunt  and 
uncle,  the  Patrick  Tobins. 


Most  heart-warming  movie  of  the 
month  reunites  the  great  team  of  "Going  My 

Way" — Bing  Crosby  and  Barry  Fitzgerald 


In  '  Welcome  Stranger"  Bing  plays  a  young  doctor  whose  persistent  good  humor  and  charm  finally  break 
down  the  small-town  prejudices  of  crochety  Fitzgerald  and  win  the  heart  of  the  pretty  school-teacher, 
Joan  Caulfield.  Not  quite  another  "Going  My  Way,"  it's  still  an  enchanting  show,  with  Bing's  songs, 
Joan's  beauty,  and  Barry  Fitzgerald's  masterly  characterization  to  keep  you  royally  entertained. 


In  the  new  Paramount  picture  young 
Doctor  Crosby  comes  to  town  and 
old  Doctor  Fitzgerald  doesn't  like  it. 
But  eventually  Bing  proves  himself 
and  the  old  Doc  really  welcomes  the 
stranger  into  his  heart  and  home.  It's 
wholesome  film  fare  for  the  family. 


Sterling  Hayden  can  be  counted  on  to  talk  of  ships  and  sea  at  the  drop  of  a  hat.  Above 
he  shows  Fred   MacMurray  and   director   Mitchell   Leisen   photo  of  his  schooner. 


Home  Is  the  Sailor 

Continued  from  page  44 

picture  making  only  a  slight  tinkle.  It 
was  then,  in  early  1941,  that  Sterling 
could  conceal  his  disgust  no  longer,  and 
pulled  out  of  Hollywood  lock,  stock  and 
barrel. 

"That  was  no  publicity  stunt,"  he  told 
me.  "I  really  quit  cold  to  return  to  the 
sea.  I  did  not  consider  myself  an  actor 
and  I  felt  completely  out  of  place." 

I  stifled  the  impulse  to  ask  "Why?'' 
just  looking  at  him,  but  instead  I  wanted 
to  know  why  he  ever  consented  to  be  an 
actor  in  the  first  place.  He  grinned,  his 
right  eye  partly  closing  as  it  always  does 
when  he's  amused.  "They  told  me  that  if 
I  made  two  pictures,  I'd  coin  enough 
money  to  buy  my  own  schooner.  I  did 
make  enough,  but  right  about  then  the 
war  was  breathing  down  our  necks  so  I 
postponed  buying  one,  and  joined  the 
Marines  instead." 

Hayden  was  once  Hollywood's  only 
professional  sailorman.  He'd  been  at  sea 
since  his  early  teens  and  held  masters' 
papers  qualifying  him  to  command  any 
sailing  vessel  afloat.  "When  I  was  young- 
er, I  couldn't  see  why  I  should  work  hard 
for  years  so  I  could  save  enough  money 
to  play — which  in  my  case  would  be  to 
sail — so  I  decided  to  sail  right  from  the 
start." 

Sterling  paused  to  chew  a  piece  of  rare 
prime  ribs  au  jus.  "So  you  sailed  right 
into  the  movies,"  I  said.  "How  did  that 
come  about?" 

"It's  a  long  story,"  he  replied,  "so  let's 
wait  'til  dessert." 

(Intermission  for  lunch.) 

"I'd  always  wanted  to  sail,"  he  began, 
"but  my  first  job  made  me  have  doubts 
about  the  money  to  be  made  at  it.  That 
was  aboard  a  schooner  called  'The  Pur- 
itan,' on  a  voyage  from  New  London, 
Conn.,  to  Balboa  Beach,  Calif.  My  salary 
was  25  cents  a  month,  and  when  I  was 
paid  off  I  couldn't  have  stood  the  fare 
up  to  Los  Angeles." 

So,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  rail- 
roads he  rode  their  freight  trains  back 
across  the  country  to  Gloucester,  Mass. 
Landing  in  that  city  flat  broke,  he  took 
the  first  job  he  could  find,  selling  men's 
furnishings  in  a  bargain  basement.  "By 
the  end  of  summer  I  knew  that  every- 
thing down  there  was  a  bargain  but  the 
job,  so  I  found  a  berth  in  the  crew  of  a 
fishing  boat." 

Sterling  saved  his  money  and  by  the 
time  another  warm  season  rolled  around 
he  was  able  to  buy  a  little  sloop,  "The 
Vagrant,"  for  $150  down  and  ten  a  week. 
He  said,  "For  one  season  I  took  out 
charter  parties  of  landlubber  fishermen, 
and  barely  came  through  it  without  get- 
ting my  eyeballs  hooked  out.  I  moved 
out  of  the  charter  boat  business  while  the 
moving  was  healthy." 

At  the  close  of  another  New  England 
summer,  Sterling  heard  that  a  millionaire 
in  Florida  wanted  two  men  to  deliver  his 
46-foot  schooner  to  him.  Hayden  and  a 
sea-going  buddy  boarded  her  at  Boston 
and  agreed  to  make  the  trip,  just  for  the 
ride. 

Once  more  on  a  sunny  beach  and  once 
again  broke,  the  two  pals  pooled  their 


finances  and  bought  a  jar  of  peanut  but- 
ter and  a  loaf  of  bread,  camped  out  for 
two  days  on  Miami's  Bay  Front  Park  and 
dodged  the  police.  Just  as  the  last  crumb 
of  bread  had  been  eaten  and  the  peanut 
butter  jar  licked  clean,  Sterling  found  a 
job  as  dishwasher  in  The  Pirate's  Den, 
operated  by  the  same  Don  Dickerson 
who  later  opened  the  night  club  of  the 
same  name  in  Hollywood. 

"After  two  weeks  I  looked  at  my  hands 
and  saw  how  soft  they  were  getting  from 
constant  soaking  in  slimy  water,"  he  said, 
"so  I  signed  on  as  fireman  aboard  the 
steamer  'Florida,'  at  the  same  time  apply- 
ing for  ships'  masters'  papers.  I  sweated 
out  eleven  round  trips  to  Cuba  before 
my  certificate  came  through  making  me  a 
full-fledged  skipper  of  sailing  vessels." 
Then  as  Number  One  Man  aboard  the 
schooner  "Chiva,"  he  plied  between  West 
Indies  ports,  calling  at  TurK's  Island, 
Port  Au  Prince,  Grand  Cayam  and  other 
spots  seldom  touched  by  his  rivals,  the 
steamship  lines. 

Near  the  end  of  1937  began  the  most 
interesting  months  of  Hayden 's  sea-going 
career.  As  mate  of  the  schooner  "Yankee" 
he  cruised  around  the  world,  stopping  in 
125  ports  including  many  in  the  South 
Seas  rarely  visited  by  pre-war  travelers, 
such  as  Pitcairn  Island  and  Easter  Isle. 
While  at  Pitcairn  he  met  many  descend- 
ants of  the  infamous  "H.M.S.  Bounty" 
mutineers,  but  claims  that  not  one  of 
them  resembled  Clark  Gable  or  Franchot 
Tone. 

The  owners  of  the  boat,  Capt.  and  Mrs. 
Irving  Johnson,  kept  an  accurate  log  of 
the  voyage  and  published  it  in  book  form 
in  1939.  I  didn't  mention  this  to  Sterling 


as  I'd  heard  that  the  mere  reminder  of 
"Sailing  to  See;  Picture  Cruise  of  the 
Schooner  Yankee"  would  be  enough  to 
dynamite  that  "Mountain." 

He  is  still  rather  touchy  on  the  second 
chapter  of  that  book,  "Life  Aboard."  In 
it,  the  Johnsons  are  loquacious  in  de- 
scribing him:  "Sterling  Hayden,  of  Glou- 
cester, First  Mate,  is  that  rare  find,  a 
born  sailor,  a  natural-.  In  addition  to  that, 
he  has  the  rare  ability  to  assume  author- 
ity, and  his  quiet  commands  are  carried 
out  without  question  by  the  crew.  Though 
only  23,  the  older  men  respect  him,  and 
to  top  it  all  off,  he  has  a  virile,  Viking 
beauty."  Do  you  blame  me  for  not  men- 
tioning an  item  like  that  to  a  guy  with 
muscles? 

After  the  "Yankee's"  cruise,  he  signed 
as  navigator  aboard  the  famed  Gloucester 
schooner,  "Gertrude  L.  Thebaud,"  when 
it  raced  the  "Bluenose,"  speedy  Nova 
Scotiaman  in  the  International  Fisher- 
man's Race.  During  this  race  the  talk 
started  that  finally  landed  him  in  Holly- 
wood. 

A  Boston  newspaperman  wrote  a  fea- 
ture story  about  "a  handsome  sailorman 
who  ought  to  be  in  the  movies,"  and  the 
yarn  was  picked  up  by  nationwide  wire 
services  which  distributed  his  picture  and 
free  (but  unwelcome)  publicity.  That 
was  a  tough  break,  according  to  Sterling's 
way  of  thinking,  "For  months  after 
the  article  appeared  in  the  Boston  and 
Gloucester  papers,"  he  said,  "I  didn't 
make  port  but  what  some  salty  old  gent 
would  look  coy,  wipe  the  froth  from  his 
lips  and  say,  'You  oughta  be  inna 
moovies!' '  He  claims  that  he  took  it 
with  a  smile,  but  I'll  wager  that  often- 
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GEORGE  BRENT 


There  is  something  to  bs  said  in  favor  of  this  Arabian  chapeau,  demanding  the  undivided  atten- 
tion of  de.ectab'e  De  Carlo,  as  George  '  Pasha"  Brent  wears  it  on  set  of  Universale  "Slave  Girl." 


times  the  needlers  thought  a  mountain 
had  fallen  on  them. 

"I  began  to  think  I'd  never  live  it 
down,"  he  recalled,  "but  I  got  away  from 
everything  by  shipping  as  master  of  the 
93-foot  brigantine  'Florence  Robinson,' 
only  square-rigger  sailing  under  the  Am- 
erican flag.  We  went  to  Tahiti." 

Hayden's  lifetime  ambition  was  real- 
ized when  he  and  a  partner  bought  the 
schooner  "Aldebaran,"  which  was  built 
for  the  Kaiser  before  the  first  world  war. 
"We  planned  to  start  a  passenger  service 
between  Hawaii  and  Tahiti,"  he  ex- 
plained, "but  the  Kaiser's  successor  start- 
ed swinging  his  swastika  around  Europe, 
>o  we  scuttled  the  idea  while  we  were  still 
in  Panama." 

En  route  from  Panama  to  Boston,  the 
"Aldebaran"  caught  Cape  Hatteras  in 
an  ugly  mood,  and  the  little  ship  and  its 
crew  took  a  terrific  beating,  barely  mak- 
ing emergency  port  at  Charleston,  NX. 
The  boys  had  hardly  enough  money  to 
eat  on,  let  alone  repair  the  schooner,  so 
they  had  to  sell  it  as  a  derelict. 

"It  was  a  terrific  blow  to  me,"  Sterling 
said,  not  smiling,  "for  I  said  good-bye  to 
all  my  dreams.   It  was  then  that  my 


partner,  a  former  Boston  artist  named 
Larry  O'Toole,  decided  that  the  time 
was  ripe  to  revive  the  you-ought-to-be- 
in-the-movies  stuff  and  make  some  quick 
cash,  but  I  laughed  it  off.  Something  I 
didn't  want  to  be  was  an  actor!" 

O'Toole  hunted  up  the  newspaperman 
who  had  first  spotted  picture  possibilities 
in  Sterling  Hayden.  Through  him,  Larry 
contacted  a  Hollywood  agent  and  shipped 
him  a  batch  of  Sterling's  photos.  The 
agent  looked  twice  and  carried  the  pic- 
tures over  to  Edward  H.  Griffith,  the 
producer-director.  "I'll  never  know  what 
he  saw  in  them,"  Sterling  commented.  "I 
had  on  dirty  clothes  and  needed  a  shave. 
It  later  turned  out  that  Griffith  was  look- 
ing for  a  second  lead  for  the  Virginia 
picture,  and  I  guess  he  wasn't  too  par- 
ticular." 

But  Griffith  figured  that  if  the  young, 
bronzed,  blond  giant  appealed  to  his 
jaundiced  eye,  what  would  the  American 
Girl  say?  So  he  made  a  note  to  look  up 
this  Hayden  during  an  eastern  trip  to  in- 
spect location  sites  for  the  production. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  Civilization  (New 
York) ,  Griffith  found  Sterling  and  liked 
him  even  better  in  the  flesh.  He  liked 


Researchers  on  "Slave  Girl"  haven't  missed  a  trick  in  the  line  of  torture  devices.  Mur- 
derous-looking waist  irons  ate  tried  on  tentatively  (but  very  tentatively)   by  co-stars. 


Andy  Devine  easily  wins  the  sartorial  splen- 
dor contest — there's  twice  as  much  of  him! 

him  so  much  he  talked  the  startled  Hay- 
den into  taking  a  screen  test  and  he  was 
In  with  a  capital  Eye. 

But,  as  he  says,  he  didn't  stay  in.  Ster- 
ling Hayden  is  a  very  sincere  guy,  and 
after  "Bahama  Passage"  was  finished,  he 
told  the  movie  moguls  in  no  uncertain 
terms  what  he  thought  of  their  means  of 
making  a  living.  Then  he  went  back  to 
Boston  where  he  could  "clean  out  the 
smudgepot  smoke  with  pure  salt  air." 

He  dropped  completely  from  the  pub- 
lic scene,  and  nobody  but  his  closest 
friends  knew  what  had  become  of  him. 
His  fans,  scores  of  thousands  of  them 
he'd  gained  just  from  appearing  in  two 
pictures,  had  the  terrible  realization  that 
this  disappearing  act  wasn't  just  a  pub- 
licity stunt,  after  all.  Later  in  1941,  it 
was  reported  that  Hayden  and  Miss  Car- 
roll had  been  secretly  married  and  that 
he  was  skippering  a  trading  schooner  in 
the  Caribbean. 

I  pushed  my  chair  back  two  feet  and 
asked,  "What  were  you  really  doing?" 

Sterling  grinned,  so  I  relaxed.  "I  joined 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  sailed  in  a  con- 
voy for  England.  There  I  had  my  first 
taste  of  war,  and  it  wasn't  a  very  good 
flavor.  I  waited  around  for  a  return  voy- 
age and  began  to  get  lazy,  so  I  cast 
around  for  something  to  do  to  keep  in 
shape.  I  heard  of  a  Polish  commando 
outfit  in  training  up  in  Scotland,  so  I 
went  up  there  and  took  the  course  with 
them,  just  to  fill  in  the  time." 

By  the  time  he'd  returned  to  America, 
we'd  declared  war  on  the  Axis,  so  imme- 
diately upon  his  arrival  in  New  York  he 
enlisted  in  the  Marines.  He  applied  for 
Officer  Candidate  School,  and  soon  after 
winning  his  commission  he  went  to  court 
at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  had  his  name 
legally  changed  to  "John  Hamilton." 

"I  was  still  soured  on  Hollywood  and 
all  it  stood  for,"  he  explained,  "and  I 
didn't  want  my  military  career  to  be 
affected  by  or  smack  in  any  way  of  my 
past.  Records  in  the  Marines  were 
changed  to  this  new  tag  and  I  was  never 
bothered  by  cynics  thereafter,  something, 
I  understand,  many  actors  had  to  take." 
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ENJOYS  HIS  WORK 


Yvonne  helps  George  try  on  "skull  vice," 
used  in  torture  chamber.  His  work  is  fun! 


Inasmuch  as  his  name  by  birth  and 
christening  is  Sterling  Hayden,  he  has  re- 
adopted  it.  "For  the  benefit  of  anyone 
who's  a  little  foggy  about  this,"  he  said, 
"you  can  say  that  a  person  has  the  right 
to  use  any  name  he  or  she  chooses — pro- 
viding the  extra  ones  aren't  acquired  for 
dishonest  purposes."  That's  what  the  law 
says,  too. 

Hayden's  adventures  in  the  Marines 
topped  any  that  the  Imagination  De- 
partments of  the  studios  could  dream  up, 
but  it  was  difficult  getting  him  to  talk 
about  them.  He  said,  "I  didn't  do  any 
more  than  thousands  of  others  did,"  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  recently  he  was 
awarded  the  Silver  Star,  and  they  just 
didn't  hand  those  out  by  the  bushel. 

His  first  duty  was  to  captain  a  fast, 
50-foot  fishing  boat  which  time  and  again 
sneaked  unnoticed  through  the  tight  Ger- 
man blockade  off  the  Dalmatian  coast. 
If  he  won't  talk  about  that,  we'll  quote 
from  the  citation  which  reads:  "For  gal- 
lantry in  action  from  24  Dec.  43  to  2  Jan. 
44  in  Mediterranean  Theater;  Captain 
Hamilton  displayed  great  courage  in  mak- 
ing hazardous  sea  voyages  in  enemy-in- 
fested waters  and  reconnaissance  through 
enemy  held  areas  .  .  ."  His  cargo  was 
chiefly  arms  and  ammunition  and  sup- 
plies for  Yugoslav  partisan  fighters. 

Later,  he  parachuted  behind  Nazi  lines 
in  the  Balkans  and  for  13  months  worked 
with  partisan  British  and  American 
groups,  surveying  and  setting  up  secret 
air  strips.  He  then  made  radio  contact 
with  Allied  headquarters  and  guided 
transports  and  supply  planes  in. 

All  he  had  to  say  about  his  decoration 
was  "Naturally,  I'm  proud  to  be  hon- 
ored by  my  country.  My  service  in  the 
Marines  was  one  of  the  most  valuable 
experiences  in  my  life." 

In  December,  1945,  Hayden  was  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  and  given 
terminal  leave.  He  pocketed  his  discharge 
papers  early  in  1946  along  with  medals 
from  Yugoslavia.  Soon  thereafter  he 
went  to  Reno,  established  the  necessary 
and  brief  residence  and  was  divorced 
from  Madeleine  Carroll.  The  reason  was 


"Slave  Girl"  isn't  all  comedy.  Here's  a  "whistle  shot"  love  scene  with  George  and 
Yvonne.  The  story,  inspired  by  a  fragment  of  early  American  history,  gives  Yvonne 
a  chance  to  display  her  terpsichorean  talent  as  the  dancing  chattel  of  a  Tripoli 
pasha.    George  Brent  plays  the  role  of  an  American  state  department  emissary. 
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never  made  public,  and  far  be  it  for 
"Mahomet"  to  question  the  "Mountain" 
on  a  touchy  subject. 

"One  thing's  been  bothering  me,"  I 
said,  lighting  my  tenth  cigaret  and  stir- 
ring my  fourth  cup  of  coffee,  "and  that  is 
—what  prompted  you  to  change  your 
mind  about  the  picture  business  and  re- 
turn to  Hollywood?" 

"I  knew  you'd  ask  that,  sooner  or 
later.  Well,  I  didn't  realize,  when  I  first 
came  to  Hollywood,  just  how  important 
films  could  be.  The  war  gave  me  a  new- 
idea  of  what  the  motion  pictures  can 
mean  in  terms  of  international  relations. 

"I  talked  along  that  line  of  thought  to 
a  couple  of  friends  of  mine  in  Boston, 
theater  owners,  and  they,  too,  claimed 
that  the  film  industry  occupies  a  place  of 
utmost  world  importance.  So  I  was  rein- 
stated on  Paramount's  payroll  on  April 
first,  last  year  and,  believe  it  or  not,  I 
actually  enjoy  the  work  I  once  despised." 

Once  more  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Ster- 
ling couldn't  be  so  near  the  ocean  and 
not  own  a  boat,  so  he  bought  a  63-foot 
schooner,  "The  Quest."  "But  it's  too  big 
for  the  type  of  sailing  I  want  to  do  now," 
he  claimed,  "so  I've  got  it  up  for  sale. 
It's  all  yours  for  only  $63,000." 

"No,  thanks,"  I  declined,  "but  does 
this  mean  you're  giving  up  sailing?" 

"Not  as  long  as  there's  a  drop  of  brine 
in  my  veins.  To  me,  sailing  has  always 
been  a  form  of  escape  from  reality.  I'm 
no  longer  interested  in  being  an  escapist, 
but  hope  that  some  day  I'll  be  able  to 
utilize  what  position  I  may  have  in  films 
toward  promoting  international  under- 
standing. And  that  means  I  can't  go  off 
for  a  year  or  two  at  sea.  Sailing  was 
once  my  life's  main  interest,  but  it's  just 
a  hobby,  now." 

Sterling  said  that  his  latest  picture. 
•"Blaze  of  Noon,"  is  the  type  of  thing  he'd 
like  to  keep  doing — lots  of  action  in  it, 
the  story  of  the  four  flying  MacDonald 
brothers,  who  left  the  gypsy-like  life  of 
barnstorming  pilots  for  the  even  more 
tricky  job  of  starting  the  first  night-and- 


Crowds  line  sidewalks  to  watch  parade.  Veronica  Lake  and  her  husband,  director 
of  the  picture,  Andre  DeToth,  ride  with  Mayor.  Below,  Tanis  Chandler,  Jane  Withers 
June  Preisser,  Donald  Crisp,  Don  DeFore,  Preston  Foster  and  Tabernacle  organist 

day  air  mail  service  in  the  U.  S. 

"Speaking  of  boats — schooners,  that 
is,"  Sterling  said,  and  he  was  always 
speaking  of  schooners,  "I  want  to  take  a 
trip  up  to  the  coast  of  Maine  before  long 
and  look  around  for  a  small  one.  I'll  have 
to  hire  someone  to  sail  it  out  here  for  me, 
though,  as  I  can't  be  away  from  the  stu- 
dio that  long.  I  might  even  go  over  to 
Europe  and  buy  one.  I  saw  some  beau- 
ties in  and  around  Hamburg  that  could 
be  bought  for  a  song." 

Paramount  has  big  plans  for  their 
prodigal  son,  and  this  reporter  is  willing 
to  bet  that  as  soon  as  "Blaze  of  Noon" 
hits  the  nation's  screens,  it  won't  be 
many  weeks  until  the  bobby-soxers  will 
wonder  where  he's  been  all'  their  lives. 
Sterling  does  not  plan  to  chart  another 
course  on  the  matrimonial  sea,  either, 
which  places  him  on  the  female  Holly- 
wolves'  lists. 

A  strictly  informal  fellow,  his  off- 
screen activities  have  been  confined  to 
the  schooner,  where  he  lives  when  not 


working.  He  prefers  sport  clothes,  with- 
'out  neckties,  for  "dress,"  and  dungarees 
and  scivvy  shirts  for  lounging.  Never 
one  who  cared  for  night-clubs,  he  takes 
his  dates  for  a  sail,  instead. 

Families  of  almost  every  veteran  have 
found  that  their  sons'  or  husbands'  per- 
sonalities have  changed  as  a  result  of 
wartime  experiences,  but  there's  one  thing 
the  vet  knows  for  certain.  He  has  no  de- 
sire ever  to  leave  the  United  States  again. 
It's  a  new  Sterling  Havden  who  talks  like 
that,  and  who  says,  "I'll  stay  in  pictures 
as  long  as  they'll  have  me." 

But  what  can  you  predict  for  a  man 
who  thinks  salt  water  smells  better  than 
greasepaint? 


hin  et.ng  is  back  in  vogUe_  Peggy  Bennion,  Richard  Conte,  Veronica  Lake,  Billy  De 
Wolf  Preston  Foster,  Kay  Christopher,  Art  Linkletter,  Calleen  Robinson,  Donald  Crisp 
attend    Ramrod    p.em.ere  in  Salt  Lake  City.    Right,  stars  of  movie  on  special  train 
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Raffle  on  board  "Ramrod"  Special  provides  goodies  to  the  lucky.  Above,  Don  DeFore, 
Jane  Withers  and  Richard  Conte  help  Mrs.  Armand  Archerd  inspect  the  miscellaneous 
content  of  her  "prize,"  during  the  trip  to  Salt  Lake  City  for  gala  premiere  of  the  picture. 


Connie,  the  Colonel's  Lady 

Continued  from  page  37 

calls  him)  and  I  can  be  together.  My 
two  script  writers,  Jack  Dewitt  and 
Horace  Jackson,  are  scheduled  to  arrive 
soon,  and  I've  invited  my  co-star,  Brian 
Aherne,  to  attend  the  conferences.  I 
suppose  I've  always  had  a  secret  ambi- 
tion to  be  a  lawyer,  and  that's  just  what 
I'll  play  in  'Smart  Woman.'  " 

Jack,  a  dark,  handsome,  Air  Forces 
pilot,  wooed  and  won  the  dynamic  Con- 
stance, while  he  was  commanding  officer 
of  Van  Nuys  Army  Air  Field.  They  were 
married  in  June.  In  September,  he  was 
chosen  as  a  member  of  the  initial  class 
of  officers  to  attend  the  Air  Command 
and  Staff  School. 

Constance  was  right  in  the  middle  of 
getting  the  new  picture  organized  and 
couldn't  leave  on  such  short  notice.  "I 
stayed  on  the  coast  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
in  every  letter  John  said  he  knew  that  a 
house  or  apartment  would  turn  up  some- 
where. So  many  officers  had  arrived 
ahead  of  him  that  everything  at  the  field 
was  full.  And  nearby  Montgomery  was 
just  as  crowded.  Finally,  I  wired  I  was 
coming,  house  or  no  house. 

"The  night  he  met  me  at  the  airport 


he  had  a  hotel  reservation  in  his  pocket, 
and  we  were  both  thankful  for  that.  I 
had  brought  'Miss  Pru,'  my  French 
poodle,  with  me.  We  found  out  that 
there  was  a  city  ordinance  in  Mont- 
gomery against  dogs  staying  in  hotels, 
so  we  began  to  look  for  another  place 
to  stay.  After  driving  miles  we  finally 
found  an  auto  court  apartment  near 
Montgomery." 

The  court  was  quite  a  distance  from 
the  field,  and  it  meant  getting  up  before 
daybreak,  so  John  could  make  an  eight 
o'clock  class.  There  weren't  any  cooking 
facilities,  and  in  order  for  Constance  to 
eat  she  had  to  drive  Jack  to  the  field 
every  morning  and  then  drive  into  Mont- 
gomery for  lunch.  After  the  week  was 
up  they  moved  into  a  room  at  the  field's 
guest  house,  but  a  time  limit  rule  allowed 
them  only  to  stay  for  a  few  days. 

Red  and  Carla  Elkins,  good  friends  of 
Jack's  (he  and  Red  were  together  during 
the  war)  had  previously  invited  the 
Coulters  to  move  in  with  them,  so  they 
did.   "John  is  very  fond  of  the  Elkins 


and  though  I  had  known  them  only  a 
short  while,  they  seemed  like  old  friends 
to  me.  We  didn't  want  to  descend  upon 
them  unless  it  was  absolutely  necessary," 
Constance  relates. 

Constance,  who  had  never  spent  any 
time  in  the  South  before,  soon  picked 
up  all  the  customs,  except  the  accent. 
"John,  who  had  been  stationed  in  Ala- 
bama before  the  war,  at  once  introduced 
me  to  grits.  And  I  must  admit  that 
southern  fried  chicken  is  really  terrific." 

Movie  actresses,  who  become  tempo- 
rary citizens  of  the  South  are  very  rare, 
so  wherever  Constance  goes  a  crowd  fol- 
lows. There  are  many  ways  she  finds  to 
return  a  little  of  the  southern  hospitality 
she  receives  and  she  does  this  at  every 
opportunity.  For  example:  The  local 
Junior  League  staged  a  fashion  show. 
Constance  was  asked  to  be  the  main  at- 
traction and  she  packed  the  local  country 
club  that  afternoon.  "But,  remember." 
she  told  the  Leaguer  who  asked  her, 
"I'm  proud  of  being  Mrs.  John  Coulter, 
so  please  introduce  me  that  way." 

Montgomery  is  one  of  the  South 's  big- 
gest convention  cities.  When  400  Kiwan- 
ians  attended  a  state  meet,  Constance 
was  asked  if  she  would  make  an  appear- 
ance and  appeal  for  the  conservation  of 
kitchen  fats.  "When  I  was  asked  to 
make  the  speech,"  says  Constance,  "I 
had  just  finished  reading  a  book  called 
'The  Case  Against  the  Admirals,'  by 
William  Bradford  Huie.  It  was  a  strong 
book  I  thought.  In  fact  it  convinced  me 
all  the  more  that  there  should  be  a 
unification  of  the  armed  forces.  That's 
my  speech,  I  said  to  myself.  I'll  make 
the  appeal  for  the  fats,  but  I  am  going 
to  speak  on  the  unification  question." 

The  day  of  the  speech  arrived  and 
Constance  took  her  place  at  the  speakers 
table.  The  delegates  and  their  ladies 
settled  back  to  hear  the  actress  tell  how 
she  saved  every  ounce  of  kitchen  fat. 
Instead  she  opened  her  speech  by  urging 
all  the  delegates  to  insist  that  Congress 
unify  the  armed   forces.    The  women 


Can  you  name  these  Hollywoodites?  On  train,  their  initials  are  A.  DeT.,  V.  L,  P.  F.,  J.  McC. 
D.  De  :„  McD.  C,  H.  R.;  bottom  row,  P.  B.,  K.  C,  D.  C,  J.  P.,  R.  N.,  T.  C,  R.  C,  J.  C,  and 
J.  W.   At  left,  A.  DeT.  and  his  wife,  V.  L,  at  premiere,  a  highlight  of  Utah  Centennial. 
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looked  rather  puzzled  at  first,  but  the 
men  didn't  miss  a  word.  "She  is  really 
terrific,"  one  delegate  said  as  he  elbowed 
the  man  next  to  him,  "we  should  make 
her  Congresswoman  from  Alabama.  She 
would  put  those  other  Congresswomen 
up  there  to  shame." 

When  Constance  said,  "In  order  that 
our  homes  may  be  protected  from  future 
attack,  we  should  unify  the  different 
branches  of  service,"  you  could  have 
heard  a  pin  drop.  She  continued  to 
speak,  "This  book  by  Huie  should 
awaken  every  American  to  impending 
peril,  so  that  a  united  citizenry  will  in- 
sist on  an  end  to  fatal  inter-service 
conflict  and  demand  a  unified  command. 
The  command  must  clear  the  decks  for 
an  action  that  we  must  prepare  to  face. 
In  this  way,  we  will  be  prepared  to  win 
with  all  the  men  playing  on  the  same 
team.  Will  you  please  see  that  your 
Congressmen  vote  for  unification?"  she 
pleaded.  "And  be  sure  and  save  your 
kitchen  fats,"  she  added.  The  speech 
brought  the  house  down. 

In  between  local  charity  appearances 
Constance  and  the  colonel  journeyed  to 
nearby  Atlanta  to  put  in  an  appearance 
at  the  Varsity's  annual  charity  football 
game  and  also  for  the  southern  opening 
of  her  latest  picture,  "Centennial  Sum- 
mer." 

"John  really  got  even  with  me  on  that 
trip,"  she  said.  "I'm  always  kidding  him 
about  everyone  being  kin  to  everyone 
else  in  the  South.  He  was  born  in  Nettle- 
ton,  Miss.  We've  had  a  lot  of  laughs 
over  my  being  such  a  dyed-in-the-wool 
Yankee  and  he  just  as  dyed-in-the-wool 
Southerner.  We  were  invited  out  to  a 
party  and  who  should  I  run  into  but  a 
distant  relative  of  mine,  who  was  living 
in  Atlanta.  And  I  thought  I  was  the 
only  one  on  our  family  tree  living  below 
the  Mason-Dixon  line. 

"Seriously,  though,  since  I've  been  liv- 
ing in  Alabama,  I've  found  out  that  this 
Southern  hospitality  isn't  an  exaggera- 
tion. It's  a  reality.  We  had  five  weeks 
with  Red  and  Carla,  then  finally  John 
was  notified  that  the  barracks  apart- 
ments, which  had  been  under  construc- 
tion, would  be  ready  within  a  few  weeks. 
That  meant  a  home  at  last. 

"I  had  made  some  commitments  for 
radio  appearances  in  New  York,  so  ac- 
companied by  Carla  I  flew  to  New  York 
and  then  on  out  to  Hollywood  to  settle 
a  few  things  about  the  picture  and  get 
the  house  closed  and  the  furniture  ready 
for  shipment  to  Alabama.  Everything 
had  been  figured  so  that  the  furniture 
would  arrive  four  days  ahead  of  me. 
John's  mother  and  my  daughters,  Linda 
and  Gyl,  and  Miss  Tanzler,  who  is  both 
governess  to  the  children  and  my  sec- 
retary, were  to  arrive  five  days  after  me, 
so  that  everything  would  be  nice  and 
settled,  by  the  time  they  arrived. 

"Carla  and  I  drove  back  and  made  it 
in  four  days.  I  had  called  John  from 
Baton  Rouge  the  night  before  to  tell  him 
what  time  to  expect  us.  When  I  drove 
up  to  the  apartment,  on  the  dot  I  might 
add.  there  he  sat  looking  about  as  de- 
jected as  a  person  could.  'Welcome  home, 
sweetheart,'  he  said  gloomily.  Then  when 
I  stepped  on  the  porch,  I  saw  an  empty 
apartment.  T  just  didn't  have  the  heart 
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Get  a  whiff  of  that  tangy  Arizona  air,  as 
"Three  Were  Thoroughbreds"  co-stars, 
Marguerite  Chapman  and  Robert  Young, 
prance  (out  of  step!)  across  the  plateau! 


to  tell  you  last  night,'  he  said,  'but  the 
van  bringing  the  furniture  is  lost.'  Lost, 
I  screamed,  but  how  could  anything  as 
big  as  a  van  get  lost  between  here  and 
California?  That  I'm  still  trying  to 
figure  out,  but  I've  been  trying  to  locate 
it  for  the  last  four  days,  and  lost  it  is.' 

"Well,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
laugh  or  cry.  I  hate  red  eyes,  so  I  went 
to  the  five  and  ten  for  a  few  cooking 
utensils  and  dishes,  then  to  the  post  com- 
missary and  bought  some  food.  In  the 
meantime,  John  had  checked  out  two  GI 
cots  and  a  neighbor  loaned  us  one  chair. 
A  desk  came  with  the  apartment.  I  pre- 
pared dinner  and  we  ate  on  the  desk 
while  John  sat  on  a  wooden  horse  the 
carpenters  had  left  and  I  sat  in  the  chair. 

"It  was  too  late  to  stop  the  rest  of  the 
family  from  leaving,  so  I  didn't  wire 
them,  and  they  left  by  train  the  next 
morning.  I  sat  glued  to  the  phone  until 
I  finally  got  a  report  from  the  transfer 
company.  The  van  had  been  located  in 
Missouri.  'Missouri?  It  was  to  be 
shipped  to  Alabama,  not  Missouri,'  I 
said.  The  agent  explained  that  there  were 
certain  restrictions  against  certain  lines 
going  through  certain  states  and  the  van 
just  had  to  go  through  Missouri. 

"Well,  that  wouldn't  have  been  so  bad 
if  the  van  had  only  passed  through  Mis- 
souri, but  it  had  broken  down  there.  I 
was  .  assured  that  it  would  proceed  to 
Alabama  as  soon  as  a  new  part  could  be 
flown  to  Missouri.  The  weather  was  bad 
about  that  time  and  the  plane  flying  the 
truck  part  to  Missouri  was  grounded. 
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When  it  did  finally  get  there  it  was  the 
wrong  part  after  all. 

"When  the  family  arrived,  we  still  had 
no  furniture.  Six  people  just  couldn't 
sleep  on  two  cots  and  John's  mother  and 
the  kiddies  all  had  bad  colds.  So  we 
moved  them  into  an  auto  court  and  John 
and  I  commuted  for  meals  with  them. 
After  three  weeks  without  furniture,  I 
received  a  telephone  call  that  the  truck 
was  at  last  headed  for  Montgomery." 

Constance,  whose  hobby  is  interior 
decorating,  could  be  pointed  out  as  the 
best  anywhere.  Her  apartment  definitely 
shows  her  talent.  She  found  a  colored 
cook,  named  Mary,  who  fixes  Southern 
recipes  "mighty  fine,"  according  to  Mrs. 
Coulter. 

Soon  after  the  New  Year,  Warner 
Brothers  began  conferring  with  Con- 
stance to  get  her  to  appear  in  a  new 
picture,  "The  Unsuspected."  She  wanted 
the  part,  but  hated  to  leave  the  colonel 
and  the  family.  Finally,  arrangements 
were  made  to  shoot  all  of  her  scenes  in 
a  block,  and  she  was  promised  she  would 
only  be  on  the  West  Coast  for  six  weeks. 

Jack  rode  the  train  with  her  as  far  as 
St.  Louis.  The  next  day,  after  a  few 
hours  stop  over,  Constance  and  her  sec- 
retary left  for  the  coast,  where  she  joined 
the  picture's  cast,  which  included  Claude 
Rains,  Hurd  Hatfield,  Joan  Caulfield  and 
Audrey  Totter. 

She  made  several  flying  trips  back  to 
Maxwell  during  the  picture's  shooting  to 
see  how  Jack  and  the  family  were  doing. 
The  first  week  in  March  she  returned  to 
her  Army  home.  But  even  in  the  Army 
Constance  can't  stay  away  from  the 
drama.  Maxwell  Field  has  a  Little 
Theater  group,  which  in  the  actress' 
estimation  is  full  of  talent.  When  asked 
if  she  would  help  with  productions  she 
told  them  she'd  be  delighted  to  assist  in 
any  capacity  she  could. 

She  is  a  familiar  figure  in  the  Army 
commissary  and  the  Post  Exchange, 
where  she  is  known  only  as  Mrs.  Coulter. 
Maxwell  has  just  about  the  best  Army 
golf  course  in  the  country  and  at  every 
opportunity  she  take  a  golf  lesson.  She 
used  to  shoot  a  99  but  was  too  busy 
during  the  war  to  keep  up  her  game, 
so  now  she  tallies  around  120.  By  the 
time  she  finishes  the  series  of  lessons,  she 
hopes  to  bring  it  down  to  an  even  90. 

The  only  hint  Maxwell  Field  has  that 
Constance  is  a  Hollywood  actress  is  the 
huge  amount  of  fan  mail  that  arrives 
daily.  The  colonel  used  to  find  his  mail 
box  overflowing,  and  so  the  field  post 
office  offered  to  drop  it  by  the  apartment. 
Constance  and  her  secretary  read  them 
all,  and  the  majority  are  answered.  Some 
are  from  men  still  in  the  service,  others 
praise  her  for  her  terrific  performance 
as  Aunt  Zenia  in  "Centennial  Summer," 
and  others  are  from  kids  who  want  to 
crash  the  movies. 

And  after  the  colonel  finishes  his  train- 
ing at  the  Air  University?  "Well,  the 
children,  Miss  Lonia  (John's  mother), 
Miss  Tanzler,  and  I  will  return  to  Holly- 
wood and  I  will  do  the  picture.  John 
is  scheduled  for  an  overseas  assignment, 
as  are  most  regular  Army  officers.  But 
now  that  Army  wives  are  permitted  to 
join  their  husbands,  I'll  join  him  later. 
But  I  won't  send  my  furniture  first." 


What  would  a  Gene  Kelly  picture  be  without  one  of  his  super  special  dance  numbers? 
The   lovely   lassie   on    his  arm   in   "Living  in   a    Big  Way"    is   Marie  McDonald. 

Dancin'  Man 

Continued  from  page  29 


and  with  the  Kelly  there's  never  a  dull 
moment.  He  won't  have  it  any  other  way. 
Life's  for  the  living,  he'll  tell  you,  and  he 
himself  wants  to  get  the  most  out  of 
every  minute. 

This  buzz  of  activity  that  is  centered 
around  Gene  is  characteristic  of  his  per- 
sonality and  his  pre-Hollywood  back- 
ground. Today  he's  the  screen's  top  male 
dancer,  and  he  has  arrived  there  because 
all  the  momentum  of  his  active  youth 
has  shot  him  inevitably  to  stardom  in 
motion  pictures.  There's  no  holding  Gene 
back  because  in  addition  to  a  terrific 
talent  for  the  dance,  he  has  the  under- 
standing necessary  to  back  up  his  prog- 
ress in  the  glitter  city  where  dancers 
are  a  dime  a  dozen.  In  other  words,  as 
the  younger  set  would  have  it,  Gene  is 
certainly  hep  to  the  world  in  which  he 
revolves. 

It  doesn't  take  long  for  you  to  match 
your  own  ideas  with  the  real  Gene.  He 
greets  you  like  a  long-lost  brother,  sits 
down  to  a  lunch  big  enough  for  a  lum- 
berjack, and  then  you  relax  as  he  dwells 
on  his  favorite  subjects.  For  a  chap  who 
detested  dancing  once  upon  a  time,  you'll 
agree  that  he  has  done  well  with  it.  He'll 
discuss  any  phase  of  dancing  at  the  drop 
6f  a  hat,  and  there  are  plenty  of  other 
subjects  on  which  he  is  equally  eloquent. 
Too  many  of  us  think  of  dancers  as  self- 
centered  people  without  other  interests, 


but  that's  one  pigeon-hole  in  which  you 
can't  file  Gene. 

Take  our  conversation,  for  example, 
which  began  right  after  he  ordered  his 
thick  sirloin.  Gene  took  one  look  at  my 
discharge  button,  so  then  and  there  I 
expected  a  rehash  of  the  war  as  one  Lt. 
Gene  Kelly,  USNR,  fought  it.  We're 
both  Navy  men,  and  members  of  the 
same  outfits  have  a  way  of  driving  every- 
one else  distracted  with  their  own  service 
talk.  But  not  Gene!  The  word  Navy 
brought  to  mind  his  immediate  problem 
— his  return  to  his  home  and  all  the 
thousand  and  one  chores  connected  with 
it.  It's  torn  apart,  in  that  sort  of  deso- 
lation that  looks  as  though  a  buzz-bomb 
hit  it,  and  he  can't  get  away  from  it. 

"Right  now,"  said  Gene,  grinning,  "I'm 
at  the  plumber  stage,  and  I've  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  every  plumber  on  the 
West  Coast  is  an  ex-Navy  man.  The 
first  day  they  showed  up  at  the  house,  I 
heard  them  yelling  'Aye,  aye!'  to  each 
other,  so  naturally  I  had  to  ask  where 
they  had  been  stationed.  You  do  it  un- 
consciously. After  we  got  that  settled, 
we  went  into  the  cross-section  depart- 
ment, and  pretty  soon  we  were  all  over 
the  world,  yakking  about  mutual  ac- 
quaintances. And  all  this  while,  nothing 
is  being  done  about  the  house. 

"It's  fun  to  hear  that  kind  of  lingo, 
especially  when  they  say,  'Mr.  Kelly,  if 


you  follow  that  pipe  from  the  subdeck 
through  the  starboard  bulkhead  and  the 
overhead  to  the  point  where  it  runs  aft 
to  the  head,  you'll  see  it's  all  snafued.' 

"Then  they  go  back  to  work,  and  I 
can  hear  them  shouting  some  more 
'Ayes!'  from  the  top  floor  to  the  base- 
ment, pounding  the  pipes  and  sounding 
very  efficient  about  it  all.  You  feel  your 
plumbing  system  is  in  good  hands,  and 
you  relax  and  go  to  your  job  at  the 
studio. 

"When  you  come  home  again,  they're 
still  'Aye-ing'  all  over  the  place,  and  you 
hear  yourself  answering  your  wife  with 
that  same  phrase.  After  the  plumbers 
leave,  you  check  the  sink  and  find  that  it 
still  leaks,  but  how  can  you  get  sore  with 
ex-buddies?  Anyway,  they'll  be  around 
the  following  day  and  naturally  the  first 
thing  you'll  say  to  them  when  they  ask 
you  a  question  is  'Aye!' 

"At  the  rate  we're  moving  along,  this 
house-remodeling  job  won't  even  get  to 
the  rough-shape  stage  in  three  or  four 
months.  After  that,  it'll  probably  be 
another  year  before  we  get  the  place 
into  the  final  shape  in  which  we  really 
want  it." 

Despite  the  fact  that  others  might  be 
moaning  about  the  unfairness  of  it  all, 
Gene's  comparatively  happy  about  his 
living  situation.  He  has  a  generous  per- 
ception of  existing  conditions,  and  as 
long  as  he  feels  that  things  are  progress- 
ing in  the  best  manner  possible,  he's  sat- 
isfied. 

Professionally,  he  is  confident  because 
he  knows  exactly  where  he  is  going,  and 
what  he  intends  to  do  about  it.  He  has 
a  way  of  hitting  the  core  of  an  idea  with 
a  sharp  accuracy,  and  to  prove  this  con- 
tention, watch  closely  the  way  he  goes 
about  presenting  one  of  his  dance  rou- 
tines on  the  screen. 

He  thinks  as  fast  as  he  moves  on  the 
floor,  and  he  makes  you  like  the  finished 
product.  Personally,  I  doubt  if  he  has 
changed  one  bit  from  the  days  when  he 
was  an  unaffected  college  student  in  his 
way  of  thinking,  and  his  greatest  peeve 
then,  as  now,  is  anything  that's  false  or 
phony.  He  doesn't  hesitate  to  express 
his  opinion  on  anything  that's  tired  and 
trite. 

Like  every  lad  who  is  eager  to  get  back 
to  his  civilian  pursuits,  Gene  is  brimful 
of  personal  ambition  for  the  future  in 
his  screen  and  personal  life.  He  wants 
very  much  to  get  his  house  done  so  that 
the  Kelly  private  life  can  be  as  private 
as  possible.  He  wants  it  to  be  the  one 
place  where  he  can  retire  and  relax  after 
a  hard  day's  work.  Woe  to  anyone  who 
might  think  differently! 

This  last  statement  may  give  you  the 
idea  that  Gene  can  be  uncooperative 
from  time  to  time,  so  let  us  clear  up  that 
possible  misconception.  At  the  studio 
he's  Gene  Kelly,  under  contract,  and  he 
does  everything  reasonable  that's  asked 
of  him.  If  he  is  averse  to  publicity,  you'd 
never  know  it,  and  at  that  you  can  hard- 
ly blame  him  if  he  gets  a  little  bored 
answering  too  many  of  the  same  ques- 
tions six  days  a  week.  You  would,  too! 

He  explains  his  attitude  this  way: 
"When  I'm  working,"  (he's  in  "Living 
in  a  Big  Way"  at  the  moment)  "I  have 
only  one  thought  in  mind — my  job.  We 
work  from  a  script  that  is  being  written 
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Office  girls  test  new  napkin — 
82  out  of  103  report  no  chafing 
with  new  Free-Stride  Modess! 


East,  West,  North,  South  — the  bright  girls 
who  smooth  the  path  of  business  have  made  a 
smooth  discovery  for  you! 

It  all  started  when  stenographers,  typists, 
clerks — girls  who  had  suffered  chafing  with  their 
regular  napkin — were  asked  to  test  a  new,  im- 
proved napkin,  Free-Stride  Modess. 

The  girls  weren't  told  the  brand  or  name. 
They  were  simply  asked  to  see  if  it  gave  them 
freedom  from  chafe. 

Here  are  the  astonishing  results:  82  out  of  103 
girls  reported  no  chafing  with  new  Free-Stride 
Modess! 

The  secret  of  the  chafe-free  comfort  which 
so  many  smart  young  business  women  found  in 
Free -Stride  Modess  lies  in  the  clever  fashioning 
of  the  napkin  edges. 

Free-Stride  Modess  has  extra  cotton — extra 
softness  on  its  edges — right  where  the  cause  of 
chafe  begins. 

The  extra  cotton  also  acts  to  direct  and  retain 
moisture  inside  the  napkin,  keeping  the  edges 
dry  and  smooth  longer.  (And  dry,  smooth  edges 
don't  chafe!) 

So  safe,  too!  Free-Stride  Modess  has  a  triple 
safety  shield — a  wonderful  guard  against  acci- 
dents. And  a  fine,  sealed-in  deodorant  to  help 
keep  vou  fresh  as  spring.  No  telltale  outlines 
with  Free-Stride  Modess — it's  silhouette-proof! 

Try  this  luxury-comfortable,  luxury-safe  nap- 
kin now.  Free-Stride  Modess  is  on  sale  every- 
where. 

Product  of  Personal  Products  Corporation. 
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from  day  to  day1,  and  each'  morning  I 
have  to  go  through  my  lines  before  we 
shoot.  That's  a  thing  that  requires  con- 
siderable concentration,  and  since  I'm 
trying  to  do  the  very  best  job  possible, 
I  shut  out  anything  else  that  might  inter- 
fere. Gregory  La  Cava,  who  is  directing 
the  picture,  is  a  top-drawer  man,  so  I 
feel  doubly  strong  on  the  fact  that  I've 
got  to  do  my  very  best  work  for  him. 

"Actually,  it's  a  difficult  thing  to  drop 
out  of  the  character  you're  doing  on  the 
screen  to  answer  questions  about  how 
you  first  started  dancing,  or  what's  your 
favorite  book  and  why.  But  even  at  that 
you  won't  catch  me  getting  tempera- 
mental, because  it's  all  part  of  the  busi- 
ness and  I'll  go  along  with  it  just  as  well 
as  the  next  guy." 

Gene  has  well-outlined  plans  for  the 
future.  After  "Living  in  a  Big  Way"  is 
completed,  he'll  go  into  "The  Pirate" 
with  Judy  Garland.  It  will  be  a  happy 
reunion  because,  if  you  remember,  Judy 
was  his  first  screen  dancing  partner  in 
For  Me  and  My  Gal." 

He  has  plenty  of  other  plans,  too.  He'd 
like  to  do  a  stage  play  or  two,  preferably 
something  like  "Pal  Joey,"  which  was  his 
passport  to  Hollywood,  but  he  says, 
"Can  you  tell  me  when  I'll  find  the  time 
to  go  to  New  York?"  He  also  want  to 
do  some  directing,  at  which  he'll  prob- 
ably get  the  opportunity  one  of  these 
clays.  He  knows  that  phase  of  the  busi- 
ness, since  he  directed  shows  back  East. 

His  college  training  in  journalism  will 
serve  him  when  he  writes  the  play  he 
has  in  mind.  The  idea  has  been  with  him 
for  some  time,  and  as  soon  as  he  can 
stash  himself  away  with  a  few  uninter- 
rupted hours,  he'll  uncover  his  typewriter 
and  go  to  work. 

Even  as  you  talk  to  him,  you  get  the 
feeling  that  all  these  things  are  terribly 
important  to  Gene,  and  that  eventually 
he'll  get  them  all  done.  He  chafes  at  the 
bit  like  a  young  colt  because  there  aren't 
enough  hours  in  the  day  for  him  to  get 
all  the  things  done  in  his  book  of  the 
future. 

It  has  been  so  long  since  he's  been  on 
a  real  vacation  that  he  is  always  startled 
when  the  possibility  of  some  free  time 
to  do  as  he  pleases  is  mentioned  to  him. 
But  like  the  little  boy  who  can't  wait 
for  the  summer  holidays  to  come  around, 
Gene  thinks  that  soon  he'll  have  three 
weeks  off  from  the  studio. 

"My  Dad  has  promised  to  come  out 
from  my  hometown  of  Pittsburgh,"  he 
said,  "and  when  he  does,  we're  going 
trout  fishing  somewhere  up  north.  I've 
never  had  a  vacation  since  I've  been  in 
Hollywood,  and  I'm  really  looking  for- 
ward to  this  one!  Even  when  I  went  into 
the  Navy,  I  was  in  a  constant  rush,  and 
when  I  got  back,  I  hardly  had  time 
enough  to  get  my  civilian  clothes  to- 
gether before  I  reported  to  the  studio. 
I'm  not  complaining,  mind  you;  it's  the 
way  I  like  it.  I  can't  stand  idleness  any- 
way. 

"Come  to  think  of  it,  I  might  even  get 
my  Dad  to  help  me  put  the  house  in 
shape,  but  then  that  might  not  be  such 
a  good  idea.  We'd  both  be  so  tired  we'd 
never  get  away  for  that  fishing  trip!" 

We  paused  while  Gene  chatted  with 
some  studio  friends  he  hadn't  seen  since 


he  got  out  of  uniform,  and  then  finally 
we  got  back  to  our  talk.  Gene  was  smil- 
ing as  he  said,  "We  were  just  rehashing 
an  incident  that  -happened  on  the  set  a 
short  time  after  I  got  back  to  work.  In 
the  picture  I'm  a  returned  GI,  and  my 
clothes  are  supposed  to  fit  very  badly. 
Well,  when  I  first  showed  up  wearing 
that  costume  which  was  sizes  too  large 
for  me,  people  thought  the  clothes  were 
my  own.  In  a  way  I  couldn't  blame 
them  because  I've  never  been  considered 
the  epitome  of  sartorial  perfection. 
Friends  who  hadn't  seen  me  since  my 
22  months  in  service  would  come  up  to 
me,  give  my  loose-hanging  clothes  the 
quick  once-over,  and  then  say  cheerfully, 
'You're  looking  fine,  Gene,  but  haven't 
you  lost  a  little  weight?' 

"When  it  dawned  on  me  that  everyone 
thought  I  wore  sad-looking  clothes  like 
that  all  the  time,  naturally  it  was  a  blow 
to  my  ego.  This  went  on  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  until  gradually  everyone  began  to 
realize  that  the  suit  was  a  costume,  not 
my  own.  Since  then  I've  looked  over  my 
own  wardrobe  very  carefully,  because  if 
I  look  like  that,  I'd  better  do  something 
about  it." 

Originally  Gene's  role  in  his  newest 
picture  was  listed  purely  as  a  dramatic 
part,  with  no  dancing  whatever,  but  let- 
ters from  movie-goers  throughout  the 


George  Murphy  finds  a  stowaway  in  his  cab 
in  "Tenth  Avenue  Angel."  Margaret  O'Brien. 


nation  soon  changed  that.  They  pleaded 
that  a  picture  in  which  Gene  Kelly 
doesn't  dance  is  hardly  fair,  so  the 
powers-that-be  went  into  a  huddle. 

"So  I'll  dance  in  the  picture,"  said 
Gene  "Somehow,  somewhere  a  couple 
of  dance  routines  will  be  fitted  into  the 
script.  I  don't  know  yet  what  they'll 
be,  but  I'll  get  the  ideas  from  the  plot 
and  fit  the  dances  to  the  action." 

Gene  plans  his  new  dance  routines  in 
a  number  of  different  ways.  If  he  isn't 
rushed,  he  likes  to  think  about  an  idea 
for  some  time,  building  up  the  general 
outline  in  his  mind.  When  it  has  com- 
pletely jelled,  he  tries  it  out  to  see  if  it 


will  match  the  mental  picture  he  has  of 
it.  Then  he  changes  the  parts  that  don't 
quite  click  with  him,  and  eventually  he 
shapes  out  the  finished  product. 

The  kind  of  dance  he  likes  best,  he  will 
tell  you,  is  what  he  calls  "situation" 
dancing.  The  inspiration  comes  directly 
from  the  plot  of  the  picture,  and  he 
builds  around  it.  He  did  this  type  of 
dance  in  "Cover  Girl." 

Strangely  enough,  Gene  thinks  one  of 
the  best  things  he  has  done  in  Hollywood 
is  a  picture  in  which  there  was  no  danc- 
ing. It  was  a  serious  film  entitled  "Cross 
of  Lorraine"  which  dealt  with  France  at 
the  time  of  the  occupation.  About  three 
people  saw  it,"  he  said  jokingly,  "but  I 
really  liked  working  in  that  film." 

He  has  had  most  fun  with  "Anchor's 
Aweigh"  for  several  reasons.  "First,  it 
gave  me  an  inkling  of  how  I'd  look  and 
feel  in  a  sailor  suit,"  he  explained.  "Then 
I  met  Sinatra,  who  became  one  of  my 
best  friends.  And  if  I  thought  I  looked 
odd  in  a  gob's  uniform,  all  I  had  to  do 
was  look  at  Sinatra,  and  I  felt  fine  again! 

"Just  wait  until  Sinatra  sees  that  in 
print,"  Gene  laughed  after  he  thought 
over  what  he  had  just  quipped.  "The 
practical  jokes  and  the  kidding  will  start 
all  over  again.  But  seriously,  I  think  he's 
a  terrific  character,  especially  with  all 
that  wonderful  tolerance  work  he's  do- 
ing." 

You  could  never  qualify  Gene  as  an 
anti-social  person,  but  there's  one  Holly- 
wood institution  he'll  have  no  part  of — 
night-clubbing.  "Too  rugged  for  me,"  he 
allowed.  "I  can't  take  all  that  bumping 
and  pushing  in  noisy  little  rooms  filled 
with  smoke.  I'd  rather  stay  home." 
Which  is  what  he  usually  does,  because 
he  can  think  of  nothing  that  he  enjoys 
more  than  an  evening  at  home  with  his 
wife,  Betsy,  and  his  daughter,  Kerry, 
who'll  be  four  in  October. 

Saturday  night  at  the  Kelly's  is  usually 
open  house,  and  unlike  other  filmland 
gatherings  of  this  nature,  you  won't  find 
the  house  filled  with  famous  names. 
Being  an  individualist,  Gene's  friends  are 
mostly  writers  and  musicians  who  think 
much  the  same  as  he  does. 

Those  in  the  know  expect  Gene  to  go 
great  guns  once  again  in  pictures.  He's  a 
born  worker,  and  Judy  Garland  once 
called  him  a  "slave-driver"  when  it  came 
to  dancing.  He's  satisfied  with  nothing 
but  perfection. 

He's  a  fast  and  furious  performer,  and 
he  wants  his  work  in  the  movies  to  go 
as  fast  as  his  dancing  does.  He's  a 
jumping-jack  of  activity,  and  even  while 
he's  doing  one  take,  he's  already  thinking 
of  new  steps  that  he  can  use  in  the  next. 

There's  one  thing  about  movies,  how- 
ever, that  really  gets  him  down.  Because 
of  his  ever-present  desire  to  be  on  the 
move  constantly,  it  irks  him  to  have  to 
wait  so  long  between  scenes.  He  itches 
to  keep  going,  and  he  finds  it  hard  to 
sit  still  while  the  technicians  are  pre- 
paring for  the  following  scene. 

"At  least  there's  one  consolation,"  he 
concluded.  "I  may  never  wear  out  from 
overwork,  but  who's  to  say  I  won't  get 
ulcers  just  from  waiting  around?" 

If  we  know  Gene  Kelly,  he's  going  to 
do  something  about  that,  too.  Just  wait 
and  see! 
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Going  Away  Fashions 

Continued  from  page  .53 

Starting  with  this  issue,  on  pages  52  and 
53,  Screenlaxd  will  feature  clothes  that 
you  can  buy  without  having  to  turn  your 
wardrobe  budget  inside  out — we  picked 
them  out  because  they  are  reasonably 
priced  and  because  they  are  just  right  for 
summer  courting  and  sporting.  Then  we 
got  pert  Martha  Vickers  to  don  the  de- 
lightfuls  and  sit  for  the  birdie. 

Didn't  have  enough  room  on  pages  52 
and  53  to  list  all  the  stores  that  carry 
these  clothes,  but  just  drop  a  note  to  the 
manufacturers  listed  below  and  you'll  get 
the  name  of  the  store  nearest  you. 

Next  month  we're  having  another  fash- 
ion preview  only  it  will  be  bathing  suits 
— lots  of  them  on  film  lovelies  that  we 
know  you'll  want  to  have  for  your  very 
own. 

Striped  cotton  dress 

Doris  Dodson  Garment  Company 
1120  Washington  Ave. 
St.  Louis  1.  Missouri 

Jersey  playsuit 

Monroe  Lloyd  Ltd. 

W  E.  Pico  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  15,  California 

White  playshoes 

Wohl  Shoe  Company 
1601  Washington  Avenue 
St.  Louis  3,  Missouri 

Zip-2-Fit  slacks 

Ann  Marie  Sportswear 
26k  W.  35th  Street 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

White  blouse 

Cathy -Lee  Blouses,  Inc. 
240  W.  35th  Street 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Babe  scarf 

Baar  &  Beards,  Inc. 
15  W.  37th  Street 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Topper 

Leeds  Ltd.  Coats,  Inc. 
500  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

White  straw  hat 

Lish  Bros. 

65  West  39th  St. 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Off-the-shoulder  date  dress 

Tina  Leser 
H10  Broadway 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Gabardine  suit 

Ciro  Sportswear 
530  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Chatelaine  and  earrings 

D.  Lisner  &  Co. 
303  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


What  man  can  help  adoring  hair  that 
gleams  with  natural  high-lights  and 
shadows — sparkles  with  silky  softness — 
delights  with  clean  fragrance.  Your 
hair-styte  may  be  moulded  precision,  or 
wind-blown  abandon,  it's  the  hair-appeai 
itself  that  matters.  And  more  and  more 
women  of  all  ages  are  discovering  that 
Lustre -Creme  Shampoo  brings  out  the 
fullest  natural  glory  of  their  hair  .  .  . 
cfuickly  (no  special  rinse)  .  .  .  easily  .  .  . 
inexpensively.  Not  a  soap,  not  a  licjuid, 
Lustre-Cream  Shampoo  is  an  amazing 


new  dainty  cream  that  whips  up  like 
magic  in  hard  or  soft  water  into  mild, 
gentle  lather  that  sweeps  dullness  away. 
Out  of  her  wealth  of  cosmetic  lore,  Kay 
Daumit  combined 
gentle  lanolin  with  spe- 
cial secret  ingredients 
to  achieve  this  almost- 
magic  new  formula 
that  leaves  the  hair  so 
manageable.  Say  the 
name,  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo,  at  your 
department  or  drug  store  cosmetic  counter. 


Four  ounces,  SI. 00;  Family  1  lb.,  $3.50. 
KAY  DAUMIT    INC.  (SUCCESSOR)  540  NORTH  MICHIGAN   AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Tradition  Buster 

Continued  from  page  55 


moment  worrying  over  her  Duncan  Phyfe 
chairs  and  Loewstoft  china  since  Sonny 
never  seemed  to  have  mastered  the  Back 
Bay  tea  party  technique  on  the  few  occa- 
sions they'd  been  able  to  snare  him  into 
putting  in  an  appearance  at  one  of  these 
functions. 

Then,  too,  at  Philips-Exeter  he'd  really 
been  something  of  a  maverick  organizing 
that  dance  band,  and  not  just  for  fun 
either,  but  going  after  real  honest  to 
goodness  engagements.  Sonny  played  the 
drums  and  doubled  as  soloist  and  kept  it 
up  at  Harvard  where  at  one  time  he'  had 
five  bands  working  and  every  one  of  them 
a  money  maker. 

It  was  the  bands,  not  the  usual  fam- 
ily tours,  that  finally  got  Sonny  to  Eur- 
ope. Every  summer  vacation  they'd  ship 
out  as  orchestras  on  Mediterranean 
cruises,  and  once  when  he  arrived  at  the 
pier  just  in  time  to  see  the  boat  pulling 
out,  he  signed  on  a  freighter  and  worked 
his  way  home. 

His  father  liked  that.  He'd  always  en- 
couraged independence  in  all  his  offspring. 
And  even  on  that  fateful  day  when  Sonny 
really  kicked  the  Tuft's  tradition  sky 
high  by  announcing  he  was  going  to  New 
York  to  be  an  actor,  he  didn't  pull  what 
could  even  be  remotely  described  as  the 
irate  father  act. 

"All  right,  son,"  he  agreed  calmly. 
"Just  so  long  as  you're  a  good  one." 

"That  was  Dad  for  you,"  Sonny  says 
today.  "He'd  long  ago  given  up  the  idea 
of  me  going  into  banking  or  public  utili- 
ties, the  way  he  had.  But  after  I  began 
writing  for  the  Yale  Record  and  News 
when  I  was  in  college,  he  had  sort  of 
hoped  I'd  become  a  writer.  But  he  didn't 
even  mention  it  that  day  I  went  off  to 
New  York.  And  the  rest  of  the  family 
were  swell  about  it,  too.  For  though  I 
know  they  would  have  preferred  me  play- 
ing Hamlet  or  singing  Tristan,  you'd 
never  have  guessed  it  when  they  all 
trouped  to  New  York  to  see  me  when  I 
finally  landed  a  spot  in  'Who's  Who'  on 
Broadway,  after  all  the  usual  tribulations, 
of  course,  and  afterwards  went  into  'Sing 
for  Your  Supper.'  " 

"There  had  never  been  an  actor  or  an 
actress  in  the  family,  not  even,  as  far  as 
anyone  knows,  an  ancestor  who'd  ever 
appeared  as  an  amateur,  but  you'd  never 
guess  it  from  the  way  they've  always  en- 
couraged me.  Not  that  they're  awed  eith- 
er by  any  success  that's  come  my  way,  as 
so  many  non-professional  families  are  in- 
clined to  be.  They  have  a  typical  New 
England  outlook  and  they're  not  in  the 
least  overcome  by  so-called  Hollywood 
glamor.  They  rip  apart  my  pictures  and 
tear  me  down  and  I  like  it.  There's  no 
danger  of  getting  conceited  or  losing  your 
head  with  a  family  like  that  back  of  you. 

It's  just  as  well  the  family  could  take 
things  in  their  stride.  For  once  Sonny  got 
the  hang  of  it,  he  went  right  on  uproot- 
ing family  customs.  To  begin  with  instead 
of  picking  a  bride  from  New  England, 
and  preferably  in  that  three-mile  radius, 
too,  he  married  a  girl  born  in  California. 
But  though  in  this  case  he  did  have  an 
immediate  precedent,  as  his  father  had 


overlooked  the  home  matrimonial  field, 
too,  Sonny's  mother  having  been  born  in 
Chicago,  until  Barbara  Dare  arrived  in 
the  picture,  never  before  had  a  Tufts 
married  a  girl  he'd  met  on  a  blind  date 
and  a  dancer  to  boot. 

Even  Sonny  had  been  a  bit  leery  about 
that  blind  date  at  first.  Not  from  any 
latent  stuffiness  in  his  make-up,  to  be 
sure,  just  from  sheer  masculine  caution. 
For  he'd  been  around  enough  to  know 
that  wThen  a  girl  tries  to  date  a  chap  for 
her  best  friend,  which  was  what  hap- 
pened in  this  case,  said  B.F.  invariably 
turns  out  to  be  something  less  than  easy 
on  the  eyes.  Only  he  was  wrong  there. 
Barbara  turned  out  to  be  nothing  less 
than  sensational  and  six  months  later  he 
married  the  girl. 

No  one  could  have  blamed  the  family 
for  going  in  a  tizzy  at  that  moment,  even 
though  they  took  Barbara  right  into  their 
hearts  at  first  sight,  just  as  Sonny  had 
done.  But  with  Sonny  singing  in  the 
Glass  Hat,  the  Famous  Door,  the  Beach- 
combers and  other  New  York  night-clubs, 
it  certainly  would  seem  that  marrying  a 
girl  from  the  theater  would  just  about  set 
him  in  the  theatrical  groove. 

Only  it  didn't  turn  out  that  way  at  all. 
For  it  was  Barbara  who  first  cast  longing 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  Hollywood,  where 
actors  live  like  people,  own  their  own 
homes,  have  time  for  golf  and  tennis  and 
picnics  and  husbands  and  wives  really 
have  a  chance  to  get  acquainted.  What's 
more  she  was  the  one  who  decided  it 
would  be  a  lot  more  fun  to  be  just  Mrs. 
Sonny  Tufts  than  having  a  career  of  her 
own. 

"Barbara  is  definitely  the  domestic 
type,"  Sonny  grins  proudly.  "She  hated 
rehearsals  and  all  the  other  things  that 
go  with  a  stage  career  and  she'd  much 
rather  cook  a  dish  of  spaghetti,  and  can 
she  cook  one,  than  get  a  dozen  curtain 
calls.  Calling  her  the  domestic  type  is  an 
understatement,  at  that.  She's  really  a 
demon  housekeeper,  though  get  me  right, 
she's  not  the  Craig's  Wife  type  who 
makes  everybody  miserable.  Far  from  it. 
She  loves  guests  to  make  themselves  at 
home,  and  though  I'm  a  clothes  and  news- 
paper thrower-arounder,  not  once  has  she 
tried  to  reform  me.  For  she  loves  to  tidy 
up  and  clean  house,  which  certainly  is  a 
break  for  me. 

"Even  now  that  the  maid  problem  has 
eased  considerably  she  still  doesn't  have 
any  help,  simply  because  she  likes  to  do 
things  herself.  She  starts  house-cleaning 
at  nine  in  the  morning  and  goes  through 
the  house  like  a  breeze.  Then  she  relaxes 
by  sewing  her  own  clothes,  upholstering 
a  chair  or  two  or  even  making  a  table, 
for  give  that  gal  a  piece  of  lumber  and 
she'd  give  any  cabinet  maker  a  run  for 
his  money. 

"Mother  couldn't  believe  her  own  eyes 
when  she  was  out  here  on  a  visit  a  short 
time  ago  and  saw  how  Barbara  dotes  on 
domesticity.  I  thought  I'd  got  awfully  far 
from  home  until  I  saw  those  two  getting 
into  a  huddle  over  some  intricate  dress 
pattern  Barbara  was  cutting  out  in  her 
sewing  room  and  realized  that  it  was 


practically  a  twin  to  that  upstairs  room 
at  home.  And  how  they  got  together  on 
the  garden!  It  would  take  a  better  referee 
than  me  to  decide  whose  thumb  was  the 
greener. 

"But  it  was  on  Sunday  afternoon  when 
our  gang  came  over,  the  way  they  do 
every  week  that  I  really  felt  as  though 
I'd  never  left  home.  For  it  wasn't  just 
from  the  first  moment  Mother  met  them 
that  she  felt  as  thoroughly  at  home  with 
Sue  and  Alan  Ladd,  and  Tess  and  Bill 
Bendix,  and  the  others,  as  she  did  with 
her  own  friends,  but  after  they'd  gone  I 
discovered  another  and  even  stronger 
bond  between  her  and  Barbara.  It  was 
just  a  look  exchanged  between  them  as  I 
picked  up  a  kitchen  towel  and  began  dry- 
ing the  dishes,  but  suddenly  there  I  was 
trying  to  make  myself  sociable  at  one  of 
Mother's  teas  back  home.  For  when  I 
picked  up  one  of  Barbara's  pet  glasses. 


jean  Wallace  (Mrs.  Franchot  Tone)  and  Sonny 
Tufts  take  time  out  from  "Blaze  of  Noon"  emoting. 


she  looked  just  as  apprehensive  as  Moth- 
er used  to  when  I'd  make  a  lunge  for  one 
of  her  precious  family  tea  cups.  And 
Mother,  I  have  to  admit  it,  looked  as  if 
her  heart  was  bleeding  for  her. 

"You  know  it  was  funny  then,  but  as  I 
looked  around  that  room  at  all  those 
things  Barbara  and  I  had  been  picking  up 
at  antique  shops  and  auctions  and,  yes, 
second-hand  stores,  I  suddenly  realized 
they  were  exactly  the  sort  of  things  we 
had  at  home  in  Boston.  And  then  I  re- 
membered something  Bing  had  said  at 
our  housewarming  party.  At  the  time  I 
thought  it  was  just  the  usual  Crosby  gag, 
but  now  I  realized  the  lad  wasn't  fooling. 
He'd  taken  one  look  at  our  maroon-col- 
ored house  with  its  white  trim  and  its 
green  vines  climbing  up  the  walls  and 
grinned.  'Boy,  you're  sure  in  one  hell  of 
a  rut!'  he  cracked.  'You  move  three  thou- 
sand miles  out  here  and  right  into  a  New 
England  farmhouse.  You  might  as  well 
have  stood  in  Boston!'  " 
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lowing  were  pretty  grim.  Evie  forgot  her 
divorce  plans  for  awhile.  When  trouble 
came,  real  trouble,  that  was  no  time  to 
walk  out  on  a  marriage. 

But  the  break  began  then,  and  it  wi- 
dened. More  and  more  Keenan  was  apart 
from  the  little  family  group.  More  and 
more  Evie  and  Van  were  thrown  to- 
gether. They  both  played  a  fast  game  of 
tennis;  they  both  loved  swimming  and 
the  beach.  Evie  loves  to  rumba,  and 
Van's  rumba  is  something  to  write  home 
about.  Sometimes  they  would  sit  for 
hours  discussing  the  theater.  When  Evie 
would  do  something  new  to  the  house, 
Van  would  notice  it  as  soon  as  he  walked 
in.  She'd  be  proud  and  happy,  then,  be- 
cause every  woman  likes  her  own  little 
touches  to  be  appreciated.  They  had  a  lot 
to  talk  about,  a  lot  to  laugh  about.  Life 
was  wonderful  fun.  They  shared  it  to- 
gether more  and  more  as  the  days  went 
by.  And  that's  when  they  knew  they 
were  in  love.  For  love  is  companionship, 
and  sharing,  and  sympathy,  and  under- 
standing. Love  isn't  just  living  in  the 
same  house  together. 

Once  again,  Evie  decided  to  get  a  di- 
vorce. She  went  away  to  Nevada,  but 
there  were  no  adequate  housing  facilities 
for  the  children.  She  went  to  Sun  Val- 
ley, but  after  a  few  days  she  found  it 
was  fantastically  expensive.  So  she  came 
back  to  Hollywood.  Keenan  had  not  been 
able  to  find  a  place  to  live,  so — to  out- 
ward appearances — they  were  back  to- 
gether. Only  the  three  of  them — Evie  and 
Keenan  and  Van — knew  this  was  not  so. 

Van  had  been  a  long  time  recognizing 
that  the  deep  friendship  and  admiration 
he  felt  for  Evie  was  love.  Once  he  real- 
ized it,  he  wanted  his  family  life  to  begin 
— now.  Enough  of  his  life  had  slipped 
by.  That's  when  The  Plan  came  to  them. 
They  would  go  to  Mexico.  Evie  would 
secure  her  divorce  there,  and  then  they 
would  be  married.  By  international  law, 
a  courtesy  between  nations,  the  divorce 
and  the  marriage  would  be  recognized. 
And  then  life  could  begin  for  the  Van 
•Johnsons. 

Van  must  have  realized  the  terrific  re- 
percussions that  would  result  when  the 
news  hit  Hollywood.  He  must  have  real- 
ized all  the  implications.  But  because  he 
is  honest,  because  he  could  never  have 
had  an  illicit  romance  with  Evie,  because 
he  has  the  simplicity  which  stems  from 
such  honesty,  he  just  didn't  give  it  a 
thought.  His  fans  knew  him  pretty  well 
by  now.  They  had  followed  his  career 
step  by  step.  Either  they  believed  in 
him,  or  they  did  not. 

There  was  serious  talk  before  Van  and 
Evie  were  married.  Once  they  had  de- 
cided, Van  went  to  his  studio  and  told 
his  bosses.  He  talked,  also,  to  Howard 
Strickling,  head  of  all  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  publicity.  Howard  didn't  blanch. 
He  didn't  even  raise  an  eyebrow.  You 
see,  over  at  Metro  they  have  a  screwy 
idea  that  the  private  lives  of  their  play- 
ers are  private.  Van  Johnson,  even  with 
his  billion  dollar  box  office  rating,  has  a 
right  to  be  happy. 


// 


My  husband  became  a  grim  stranger . . ." 


Could  this  grim-faced  man  be  my 
once  gay,  loving  husband?  What 
had  I  done  to  change  him  so? 
Well,  it  seems  I'd  been  careless  in 
trusting  to  now-and-then  care  in  my 


feminine  hygiene.  "A  sad  mistake 
made  by  all  too  many  wives,"  my 
doctor  told  me.  Then  he  recom- 
mended using  "Lysol"  brand 
disinfectant  for  douching  — always. 


II 


He's  my  own  man  again  now 

My  own  devoted  husband  is  back 
again,  now  I'm  faithful  to  my  doc- 
tor's advice.  No  more  careless  femi- 
nine hygiene,  with  "Lysol"  so  easy 
and  economical  to  use.  It's  far  more 


effective  than  salt,  soda  or  other 
homemade  solutions— a  proved 
germ -killer,  cleansing  thoroughly 
yet  gently.  I  always  use  "Lysol"  for 
douching... and  it  works  beautifully! 


Many  Doctors  Recommend  "LYSOL"  for  Feminine  Hygiene ...  for  6  Reasons 

Reason  No.  1:  POWERFUL,  PROVED  GERM-KILLER  . . .  "Lysol"  is  a 
true  germicide  of  great  germ-killing  power.  This  power  is  not 
reduced  by  age  or  exposure  to  air. 

Note:  Douche  thoroughly  with  correct  "Lysol"  solution  .  .  .  always! 
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The  Ideal  Way  to  Reduce 

LOSE  FAT 

Lose  Pounds 
Lose  Inches 
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REDUCE 

In  the  Privacy  of  Your  Home 

WONDER  BATH 

Helps  you  to  relax  while  reducing.  LOSE 
WEIGHT  with  this  new,  easy,  pleasant, 
harmless  method.  No  more  tiring  exer- 
cises, no  more  laxatives 
or  drugs.  No  starvation 
diets.  You  just  take  a 
warm,  soothing,  comfort- 
ing WONDER  BATH, 
just  rest  and  relax  for 
15  minutes  this  healthful, 
pleasant  way.  By  follow- 
ing the  WONDER  BATH 
method,  you  will  be  moo} 
amazed  and  delighted  at 
the  way  your  fat  and  • 
bulges  just  seem  to  melt 
away.  If  you  are  normally 
overweight  you  can  easily 
lose  pounds  and  inches. 
The  more  you  use  the 
WONDER  BATH  meth- 
od, the  more  weight  you 
lose.  This  is  the  easy, 
pleasant,  harmless  way 
used  by  the  most  expen- 
sive and  exclusive  Reduc- 
ing Salons.  This  is  the 
way  many  New  York  and 
Hollywood  stage,  screen 
and  radio  people  help  to 
keep  their  figures  slim, 
lovely  and  glamorous. 
You  may  now  say  good- 
bye to  your  heavy  waistline  and  hips 
and  those  unnecessary,  unsightly  bulges 
at  a  trifling  cost. 

The  WONDER  BATH  method  is  an 
amazing  new  way  to  reduce  super- 
fluous fatty  tissues  on  most  all  parts 
of  the  body. 

FDr  r  A  large  size  jar  of  Special  Formula 
■*  &  WONDER  Body  Cream  and  "FIG- 
URE BEAUTY"  will  be  included  absolutely  FREE 
with  your  order  for  WONDER  BATH.  To  achieve 
best  results,  this  Special  Formula  Body  Cream  should 
be  used  after  each  WONDER  BATH. 

10-DAY  NO-RISK  TRIAL 

Use  the  WONDER  BATH  method  for  10  days  at  our 
expense.  If  you  are  not  truly  delighted  with  your  lost 
of  weight,  if  you  don't  look  and  feel  better — return 
the  remaining  contents  and  your  money  will  be  re* 
funded  in  full. 


ACADEMY  VITA  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  "5-6 
Academy  Building.  Newark  I.  N.  J. 
Please  send  me  postpaid,  60-day  supply  of  WONDER 
BATH  and  Free  Special  Formula  WONOER  Body 
Cream  with  "FIGURE  BEAUTY."  I  enclose  $5.00 
cash,  check  or  money  order.  K  I  am  not  100%  de- 
lighted. I  may  return  the  remaining  contents  within 
10  days  and  my  money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 


NAME  

ADDRESS  _  

CITY  STATE  

C.O.D.  Orders.  Send  SI. 00  deposit.  Pay  postman 
balance  of  $4.00  phis  postage  and  C.O.D.  charges. 
Same  Money-Back  Guarantee. 


It  was  pretty  exciting  from  then  on. 
Evie  took  a  plane  to  El  Paso.  She  was 
booked  under  her  own  name,  but  the  Los 
Angeles'  press,  usually  quick  like  a  fox  to 
scent  such  doings,  didn't,  tumble.  That 
was  Friday  night.  On  Saturday  morn- 
ing, in  Juarez,  Mexico,  she  secured  her 
divorce.  Van  chartered  a  plane  and  left 
for  El  Paso  at  eight  Saturday  morning. 
In  three  and  a  half  hours,  he  was  there. 

Van  had  on  a  dark  blue  chalk  stripe 
suit.  Evie  was  also  in  a  dark  blue  suit, 
wearing  a  perky  little  hat  with  a  veil.  As 
they  walked  across  the  bridge  that  di- 
vides Mexico  from  the  United  States 
(Juarez  is  right  across  the  border) ,  a 
woman  looked  at  Van  and  said  to  her 
husband,  "That  looks  like  Van  Johnson!" 
Her  husband  grunted,  "You  and  those 
movie  stars!  You're  always  seeing  them! 
What  would  Van  Johnson  be  doing  down 
here?" 

What,  indeed?  For  it  was  an  odd  little 
ceremony.  They  were  married  in  the  civil 
court  house.  It  wasn't  a  very  romantic 
place.  Mexico  is  still  Mexico,  with  its  un- 
painted  houses,  its  dirt  roads,  its  unglam- 
orous  poverty,  its  garish  signs.  But 
Van  and  Evie  didn't  need  champagne  and 
wedding  cakes.  They  had  stars  in  their 
eyes. 

Afterwards,  they  boarded  the  twin- 
engined  plane,  and  made  the  trip  back  in 
four  hours.  When  they  arrived  at  the  air- 
port in  Burbank,  California,  their  smiles 
were  like  nothing  I  have  ever  seen.  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  studio  were  there, 
and  the  press,  and  the  photographers. 
Evie  and  Van  took  it  in  their  stride. 
Later,  they  went  home.  They  wanted  to 
spend  their  honeymoon  in  Hollywood. 
Van,  who  has  wanted  a  home  for  so  long, 
didn't  want  to  trek  off  to  some  hotel. 
He's  had  enough  of  hotels  to  last  him  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

So  that's  the  story,  and  as  I  went  out 
to  Van's  new  house  I  wondered  how  he 
would  act.  Would  a  wife  put  a  damper 
on  his  usual  warm-hearted  greeting? 
Would  he  be  honest,  as  always?  Or 
would  there  be  a  wall  of  reserve?  I 
needn't  have  worried.  Van  looked  hap- 
pier than  I  have  ever  seen  him. 

As  we  all  sat  there  in  his  beautiful  new 
home,  they  told  me  their  story.  Evie,  with 


light  laughter,  explained  how  eagerly  she 
had  awaited  Van's  arrival  in  El  Paso.  "I 
thought  maybe  he  had  changed  his 
mind,"  she  teased.  Van  looked  at  her 
proudly.  "You  know  differently  now, 
cookie!"  Then  he  grinned. 

Van  hasn't  changed.  He  wanted  me  to 
see  the  house.  What  a  wonderful  place 
for  a  honeymoon!  The  whole  front  of  the 
house  is  glass,  and  you  can  look  out  over 
their  swimming  pool.  You  enter  down- 
stairs where  there  is  a  huge  foyer.  "I 
might  make  a  projection  room  out  of  this 
later,"  said  Van.  "We're  both  so  crazy 
about  movies."  Downstairs,  also,  is  a 
bedroom,  a  dining  room  and  the  kitchen. 
Then  you  go  upstairs  to  the  living  room. 
It's  enormous,  with  cream-colored  walls, 
cream-colored  modernistic  built-in  furni- 
ture. It  was  originally  built  by  Cedric 
Gibbons  for  Dolores  Del  Rio,  and  since 
Evie's  coloring  is  similar  to  Dolores',  the 
house  might  have  been  built  for  her. 

I  thought  of  how  Van  once  wanted  to 
own  a  Cape  Cod  type  of  home.  This  was 
radically  different.  He  explained:  "I  used 
to  think  I'd  like  a  shingled  roof  and  little 
windows,  to  shut  out  the  world.  But  now 
I  want  to  let  the  world  in.  I  want  to 
wake  up  in  the  morning  and  see  the  sun." 
He  looked  at  Evie.  "And  you,"  he  added. 

I  liked  Evie.  She  is  direct  and  gracious. 
She  can  discuss  anything  on  earth — 
books,  music,  symphony,  the  theater,  and 
— Van.  "He's  the  most  wonderful  per- 
son," she  said,  "he  has  a  warmth  about 
him  that  makes  you  feel  secure  and  pro- 
tected. He  loves  a  home.  It's  apparent 
in  so  many  little  ways.  He  gets  such  a 
kick  out  of  just  having  breakfast  here, 
for  instance.  Because  for  years  he  had  to 
go  into  a  dining  room  to  get  it.  And  he's 
wonderful  with  the  children;  they  love 
him.  Van's  a  family  man." 

"And  Keenan  wasn't?"  I  ventured. 

"Keenan's  wonderful,  too,"  said  Evie, 
"but  he  wasn't  meant  to  be  married.  Van 
was." 

As  I  left,  I  looked  up  at  Van.  "What 
are  you  thinking,  Van?"  I  asked. 

He  looked  at  me  soberly,  "Alyce,  I'm 
thinking  I'm  the  luckiest  man  in  the 
world."  Standing  in  the  doorway,  they 
waved  goodbye.  Then  the  door  shut,  and 
the  honeymoon  began. 


The  Van  Johnsons,  with  stars  in  their  eyes,  mingle  with  other  movie  great  at  a  Holly- 
wood party;  above,  with  Merle  Oberon.   Have  you  noticed  hair-do's  are  getting  shorter? 
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their  conduct,  but  with  boys  the  only 
problem  is  to  teach  them  to  hold  their 
liquor.  That  I  can  do,  but  as  for  telling 
girls  about  their  manners  and  conduct 
with  boys,  I'd  hate  even  to  attempt  it. 
Of  course,  when  the  time  comes  they'll 
probably  laugh  at  anything  I  tell  them 
because  whatever  your  father  says  to  you 
is  immediately  considered  worthless  in 
your  mind." 

"What  about  their  school  training  if 
they  won't  listen  to  their  parents?"  I 
asked.  "Do  you  have  any  definite  plans?" 

"If  you  mean  have  I  enrolled  them  in 
my  old  alma  mater,  Lord  no."  he  said. 
"The  school  systems  will  change  a  lot  in 
ten  years,  so  I  have  arrived  at  no  deci- 
sions on  the  subject.  My  brother  is  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Hill  School, 
but  that's  my  only  connection  with  a 
school  now. 

"It's  awfully  difficult  to  tell  about 
teen-agers  these  days  and  what  is  best 
for  them.  When  I  used  to  be  in  N.Y.  a 
lot,  every  time  I  went  to  El  Morocco, 
I  saw  a  little  kid  in  a  navy  blue  suit 
dancing  around  the  place  until  all  hours. 
His  shoes  had  knotted  shoe  laces,  broken 
and  hastily  tied  together  again.  It  turned 
out  he  was  in  prep  school  and  was  sneak- 
ing off  each  night  to  come  to  N.Y.  and 
play.  I  am  not  knocking  the  kid.  He 
was  sowing  his  oats  at  twenty,  which 
seems  a  better  idea  than  waiting  until 
you  are  thirty  like  I  did." 

"Well,  you  can  show  your  own  sons 
how  to  sow  their  oats  at  the  right  time," 
I  injected  into  the  middle  of  the  con- 
versation. 

Franchot  roared  with  that  all-out 
laughter  he  has,  and  said,  "Me  show 
them!  That's  twenty  years  off.  I'll  be 
able  to  tell  them  how  to  do  it,  but  I'll 
never  be  up  to  showing  them.  Of  course, 
I  could  stay  on  the  wagon  for  the  next 
twenty  years  and  go  out  in  a  blaze  of 
glory  showing  my  sons  how  to  sow  oats. 

"I  am  lucky  I'm  not  working  too  hard 
now.  I  have  a  lot  of  time  to  spend  with 
the  boys.  I  think  it's  important  to  let 
them  grow  up  forming  their  own  ideas 
and  opinions.  That's  the  way  my  parents 
raised  me.  The  youngest  one  doesn't 
talk  much,  at  least  not  enough  for  us  to 
find  out  what's  eating  him,  but  the  old- 
est is  a  real  ragamuffin.  His  name  is  Pat. 
short  for  Pascal  Franchot  Tone.  He's  all 
extrovert  and  a  real  house-afire.  I  gave 
him  several  of  my  names,  but  I  didn't 
want  him  to  be  a  junior.  An  actor  father 
who  has  a  junior  takes  a  chance,  for  it's 
terrible  if  the  father  is  fading  out  as  the 
boy  hits  it.  How  do  I  know?  Maybe 
Pat  will  want  to  be  an  actor." 

At  this  point  the  gracious  Mr.  Tone 
turned  to  me  and  said,  "Now,  don't  ask 
me  any  more  questions  while  you  are 
eating  your  lunch.  The  food  is  getting 
cold  and  you'll  have  indigestion." 

I  obliged,  which  pleased  my  stomach, 
and  proceeded  to  eat.  Franchot  I  knew 
was  a  gourmet  and  nothing  would  dis- 
please his  tasteful  pallate  as  much  as  to 
see  food  ruined.  When  he  gives  dinner 
parties  in  N.Y.,  he  calls  the  restaurant 
first  and  orders  the  complete  meal  includ- 
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Keep  that 
Youthful 
Golden 
Gleam  in  Your  Hair! 

•  Even  the  most  glorious  blonde  hair  can  lose 
its  appealing  lustre  and  become  darkened  as 
time  goes  by.  Don't  let  this  happen  to  your 
hair.  Guard  its  shining  beauty  with  Marchand's 
Golden  Hair  Wash! 

Even  if  your  hair  is  faded  or  streaked,  you 
can  make  it  beautifully  blonde  again  with 
Golden  Hair  Wash.  Whether  you  are  a  blonde, 
brunette  or  redhead,  you  can  make  your  hair 
lighter,  or  merely  add  a  golden  gleam.  Care- 
fully developed  by  experts  in  hair  care,  the 
new,  improved  Marchand's  Golden  Hair  Wash 
gives  you  the  exact  degree  of  blondeness  you 
want,  regardless  of  your  present  hair  shade. 

Not  a  dye,  not  an  expensive  treatment, 
Golden  Hair  Wash  is  complete  in  one  package. 
It's  easier  than  ever  to  use,  yourself,  at  home. 
Perfect,  too,  for  lightening 
arm  and  leg  hair. Try  it  now ! 


SONG  WRITERS  ATTENTION 

The  amazing  demand  for  phonograph  records, 
accelerated  by  more  than  300,000  Song-Hit 
creating  Juke-Boxes,  warrants  your  immediate 
investigation.  We  are  offering  song-poem  writers 
the  rare  opportunity  of  having  qualified  com- 
posers furnish  music  for  any  approved  poems 
received  this  month  on  percentage  basis.  Recola 
Recording  Co.,  Box  987-S,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 
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nig  the  wine  to  be  served.  He  absolutely 
adores  fine  food  and  wine  and  knows  all 
about  it.  Some  of  his  favorites  are  Petite 
Marmite  Passe  with  marrow  melting  in 
it,  pheasant  or  squab  with  wild  rice  and 
a  tossed  salad,  all  served  with  a  fine 
claret.  Dessert  doesn't  send  him  off  into 
raves,  which  is  the  test  of  a  real  food 
lover.  Salad  dressing  is  much  more  fas- 
cinating to  them  than  whipped  cream 
and  strawberries  with  nuts  on  top.  The 
latter  is  a  vulgar  display,  my  dear. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Franchot  is  a  per- 
fect host  whether  it  be  to  a  party  or  a 
single  individual.  His  manners  are  superb 
and  that  coupled  with  a  sincere  interest 
in  pleasing  the  other  person  adds  up  to 
the  ideal  companion  for  an  evening.  He 
is  not  a  man  who  must  talk  of  himself 
but  will  listen  for  hours  and  actually  be 
interested.  The  stories  in  his  repertoire 
are  signs  of  his  excellent  and  sharp  sense 
of  humor,  a  bit  dry  but  clever. 

Sophistication  is  the  outstanding  key- 
note of  his  personality.  There  isn't  a 
beer-and-pretzel  side  to  this  man.  It's 
champagne  and  caviar,  but  in  a  com- 
pletely natural  way.  Nothing  is  affected. 
His  sophistication  comes  as  a  natural  re- 
course from  an  intelligent  approach  to 
life  and  people,  not  from  the  frantic 
gestures  of  those  who  wear  a  cloak  that 
doesn't  fit.  I  am  sure  Franchot  has 
always  known  what  he  wanted  and  how 
to  get  it.  Yet,  despite  a  manner  almost 
continental  due  to  such  "savoir  faire," 
he  is  American,  but  slightly  more  pol- 
ished than  most. 

Franchot  has  just  started  his  own  pro- 
duction company  in  Hollywood.  He  al- 
ready has  a  partnership  deal  in  producing 
plays  in  N.Y.  His  first  independent  mo- 
tion picture  production  will  be  made  with 
Raphael  Hakim  and  though  he  says  they 
just  have  their  foot  in  the  door,  it  sounds 
very  different  to  me,  as  he  tells  it. 

"You  know  a  funny  thing  happened 
with  our  first  script.  The  story  of  how 
it  was  written  is  almost  as  fascinating  as 
the  movie  itself.  It's  a  mystery  in  which 
I  will  do  a  switch  like  Dick  Powell  did. 
and  play  a  hard-boiled  detective. 

"But  to  get  back  to  how  this  mystery 
was  written.  A  professor  at  U.C.L.A., 
Roy  Huggins,  in  the  Economics  Depart- 
ment, went  to  work  for  Lockheed  during 
the  war.  He  had  invented  a  system  that 
could  be  used  in  making  statistical  sur- 
veys on  production.  This  system  could 
figure  anything  out  and  get  right  to  the 
root  of  the  trouble.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  he  called  his  department  together 
and  assigned  them  their  last  job,  which 
was  to  figure  out  what  he  should  do  next. 
They  tested  his  background  and  talents 
and  told  him  the  most  money  could  be 
made  writing  mystery  novels. 

"The  professor  then  retired  to  his 
ranch  with  a  whole  stack  of  mystery 
novels,  studied  how  they  were  done,  and 
then  wrote  several  himself.  Magazines 
picked  them  up  immediately  for  his  mys- 
teries were  the  nearest  thing  to  Raymond 
Chandler  in  years.  One  of  them  came  to 
the  attention  of  Sylvan  Simon,  who  con- 
tracted the  professor  to  write  a  movie 
script.  He  said  that  he  had  never  done 
a  script  but  told  Sylvan  Simon  to  get 
him  several.  He  applied  his  system  to 
them  and  after  a  few  months,  he  turned 
in  a  perfect  script!   No  changes  had  to 


be  made  which  is  almost  unheard  of,  and 
I  think  it's  one  of  the  best  stories  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  name  of  it  at  this 
point  is  'Double  Take.'" 

He  continued,  "We  have  already 
started  our  first  production,  a  wonderful 
comedy  by  Ben  Hecht.  It  is  called  'The 
Mating  Call'  and  although  we  may  have 
to  change  the  title  because  Howard 
Hughes  owns  it,  I  think  it  will  be  great. 
Lucille  Ball  is  in  it  with  me  and  so  far 
the  daily  rushes  have  the  whole  studio 
rolling  in  the  aisles." 

That  particular  day  I  heard  that  the 
very  pretty  Mrs.  Tone  had  been  test- 
ing for  a  picture,  and  so  I  questioned 
Franchot  about  his  feelings  concerning 
wives  working.  His  make  «sense.  "O! 
course  I  want  Jean  to  work  in  pictures 
if  she  wants  to.  It  will  keep  her  busy 
and  give  her  something  to  do.  Her  house 
is  well  run  and  there  isn't  enough  to 
occupy  her  time  while  I'm  working.  I 
certainly  don't  want  her  to  do  small 
parts.  She  is  bigger  than  that." 

This  man  who  likes  antiques  only  be- 
cause he  had  a  home  that  needed  them 
said,  "When  I  am  home  I  like  to  read 
a  lot.  My  tastes  run  to  American  history, 
books  on  our  times  and  biographies.  I 
collect  theatrical  books  as  a  hobby  and 
have  a  fine  collection.  The  rest  of  the 
time  I  am  either  at  the  race  track  or 
puttering  around  the  house. 

"We  haven't  got  a  show  place,  just  a 
California-type  Georgian  house,"  he  said. 
"I  had  a  beautiful  place  but,  like  a  fool, 
sold  it.  One  thing  I  like  about  our  new 
house  is  that  it's  going  to  have  a  wine 
cellar  and  a  laundry  room  in  back  of  it 
under  a  hill.  The  rooms  will  go  right  into 
the  hill,  almost  like  a  cave.  It's  a  nice 
idea,  isn't  it?  Unfortunately  I  have  to 
build  the  darn  thing  myself  'cause  labor 
is  too  busy  to  work." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  can 
build  things?"  I  asked. 

"I  got  started  doing  it  during  the  war 
when  you  couldn't  get  help,"  Franchot 
answered.  "Afterwards  I  discovered  that 
puttering  is  a  wonderful  way  to  take 
your  mind  off  your  problems.  Time  flies 
when  your  hands  are  in  sawdust  and  it's 
tough  to  try  and  worry  when  you're 
attempting  to  cut  something  down  a  six- 
teenth of  an  inch." 

Though  I  didn't  know  Franchot  was  a 
frustrated  carpenter,  I  had  heard  about 
his  love  for  horses.  He  admits  to  never 
missing  a  day  at  the  track  because  horses 
are  a  pretty  big  thing  in  his  life. 

However,  to  get  back  to  this  man  whr 
likes  women  who  wear  very  chic  clothes, 
who  dresses  better  than  most  of  the  mer> 
in  Hollywood  and  New  York,  who  is  thr 
beau  of  the  ball  at  big  parties  but  pre 
fers  small  gatherings  with  convivial 
people,  Franchot  is  the  modern  exponent 
of  the  "gentleman  of  the  old  school"  of 
yesterday.  Charm  and  the  old-fashioned 
thing  called  sex  appeal  ooze  out  of  his 
pores.  Intelligence  pops  out  of  his  brain 
and  I  feel  certain  that,  being  as  gallant 
as  he  is,  he'd  have  put  his  coat  over  that 
mud  puddle  ere  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  did. 

So  when  this  definitely  superior  male 
of  the  species  said,  at  the  end  of  our 
interview,  that  he  was  sorry  we  were  all 
through,  I  couldn't  have  agreed  with 
him  more.  That,  dear  readers,  is  an 
understatement! 
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ating  is  far  more  important,"  he  quipped. 
"The  last  time  I  looked  at  it,  it  was 
doing  fine."  In  case  you  are  not  a  radio 
addict  a  Hooper  rating  is  the  result  of 
a  periodic  survey  taken  throughout  the 
country  to  reveal  how  many  people  listen 
to  individual  air  shows.  Needless  to  say, 
Bob  has  nothing  to  worry  about  in  this 
department. 

"But  seriously.  Bob,"  I  tried  again,  "do 
you  have  any  definite  system  by  way  of 
operating  your  various  enterprises?" 

"That's  easy,"  he  replied.  "I  hire  other 
people  to  do  most  of  my  thinking  for  me. 
\ou  can't  be  funny  on  a  sound  stage 
while  worrying  about  whether  your  last 
picture  has  made  the  required  thirty  per- 
cent European  gross." 

This  last  statement,  about  having  other 
people  to  do  his  thinking  for  him,  is  true 
only  to  a  certain  extent  in  Bob's  case. 
The  fact  that  he  does  have  quite  a  staff 
and  admits  it  is  a  tribute  to  his  modesty, 
but  in  the  long  run  he  makes  the  final 
decisions.  His  use  of  other  minds  is  also 
a  tribute  to  his  practicality,  but  at  any 
rate,  he  doesn't  mind  talking  about  it. 

"I  figure  the  main  reason  why  I  have 
been  with  the  same  radio  sponsors  since 
1938,"  he  said,  "is  because  I  have  hired 
a  sufficient  number  of  smart  writers  to 
work  on  my  show.  When  I  was  still  steal- 
ing money  from  radio  sponsors  and  got 
my  big  break  with  my  present  radio  boss- 
es, I  told  myself  I  was  not  going  to  be 
caught  short.  I  went  out  and  hired  eight 
of  the  best  writers  I  could  find.  When  we 
showed  up  at  rehearsal  together  people 
used  to  ask  us  if  we  came  in  a  chartered 
bus.  But  I  didn't  mind  that  as  long  as 
we  had  fewer  bumps  to  ride  over  at 
option  time." 

Over  a  period  of  nine  years  the  num- 
ber of  writers  who  have  worked  on  his 
shows  is  beyond  estimate,  but  Bob  can 
also  take  pride  in  having  developed  some 
of  the  best  scribes  in  Hollywood.  There 
are  at  least  fifteen  top  film  writers  among 
the  alumni  of  his  academy.  Bob  mulled 
this  thought  after  we  had  made  the  esti- 
mate, and  I  could  almost  hear  the  wheels 
in  his  head  clicking.  But  don't  blame  me 
if  he  starts  a  school  for  gag  writers  and 
farms  the  graduates  out.  It  would  be  a 
nice  little  business  to  absorb  him  during 
his  spare  time,  at  that — if  he  had  any 
spare  time. 

On  the  subject  of  time  I  asked  Bob 
how  he  managed  to  squeeze  all  his  activ- 
ities into  a  normal  day  without  knocking 
himself  out. 

"That  also  is  simple,"  he  said  casually. 
"I  merely  keep  myself  relaxed.  That  isn't 
hard  when  you're  doing  the  thing  you  like 
best.  The  only  time  I  am  ever  worked 
up  into  anything  even  slightly  resembling 
panic  is  when  I  go  to  a  preview  of  one 
of  my  own  pictures.  If  I  had  ulcers  they 
would  really  take  a  beating  at  one  of 
these  first  showings.  I'm  always  disap- 
pointed and  try  to  slip,  out  of  the  theater 
unnoticed.  Can  you  imagine  the  bad 
publicity  that  would  result  if  I  came  out 
of  the  preview  of  one  of  my  own  com- 
edies with  a  sour  expression  on  my  pan? 
It  is  accepted  etiquette  in  Hollywood, 
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you  know,  for  a  comedian  to  laugh  at  his 
own  jokes.  But  I  can't  even  work  up  a 
flicker  of  a  smile  at  one  of  my  previews." 

Bob's  real  relaxation,  golf,  has  been  too 
well  publicized  to  warrant  a  discussion 
here.  We  will  let  it  go,  then,  with  the 
fact  that  he  lives  under  the  constant  illu- 
sion that  he  shoots  a  better  game  than 
Bing  Crosby.  And  for  my  honesty  in  say- 
ing so  I  will  just  avoid  the  Paramount 
lot  for  a  couple  of  months  after  this  story 
appears.  But  if  Bing  wants  my  address 
he  can  get  it  through  the  Paramount  pub- 
licity office. 

Getting  down  to  figures  on  Bob's  busi- 
ness activities  over  and  above  the  afore- 
mentioned $1,000,000  flier  taken  by  Hope 
Enterprises,  Hope  Records  is  now  spend- 
ing $25,000  to  make  discs  of  his  broad- 
casts. Bob  gave  me  one  of  the  albums 
of  his  recordings  made  from  broadcasts  at 
various  military  encampments  during  the 
war.  It  is  ironically  titled,  "I  Never  Left 
Home,"  despite  the  fact  that  Bob  prob- 
ably covered  more  territory  than  any 
other  Hollywood  personality  to  perform 
at  far-flung  Army  posts.  On  the  inside 
of  the  album  he  inscribed,  "Please  play 
these  loud.  I  want  to  sell  'em.'*. 

Bob's  publishing  venture,  The  Hope 
Corporation,  has  put  up  $25,000  to  have 
his  most  recent  book,  "So  This  Is  Peace," 
printed  and  distributed  through  Simon  & 
Schuster.  Although  this  endeavor  could 
also  be  described  as  a  business  flier,  I 
couldn't  detect  any  new  wrinkles  in  the 
comedian's  brow  from  worry  over  its  pos- 


sible success.  His  first  book  brought  in 
$175,000,  which  he  turned  over  to  charity. 

Bob's  intake  from  broadcasts  amounts 
to  $10,000  a  week  and  this  is  lumped  with 
the  money  he  acquires  from  his  part  own- 
ership in  the  Cleveland  Indians  and  from 
his  two-picture-a-year  contract  with  Par- 
amount studios.  These  three  sources  of 
earnings  are  classified  as  his  personal  in- 
come, and  are  taxed  accordingly.  The 
other  three  revenues  from  his  business 
organizations  are  taxed  as  corporate  earn- 
ings and  allow  him  a  slightly  higher  mar- 
gin of  "taking  home"  money,  so  to  speak. 

Another  aspect  of  Hope,  the  tycoon, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  refuses  to  mix  his 
personal  family  life  with  his  business  life. 
Bob  feels  that  a  big  business  man  func- 
tions best  away  from  home  when  he  has 
a  background  of  family  tranquility.  But 
getting  the  two  mixed  up  leads  to  any- 
thing but  peace.  He  encourages  his  wife, 
Dolores,  and  their  four  children,  to  look 
upon  him  as  an  average  husband  and 
father  rather  than  as  an  entertainment 
celebrity. 

This  attitude  is  best  exemplified  by  a 
story  Bob  told  me  on  himself.  On  a  re- 
cent morning  Bob  was  conferring  with 
one  of  his  writers  when  his  seven-year- 
old  daughter,  Linda,  and  his  six-year-old 
son,  Tony,  came  down  to  breakfast.  Tony 
saluted  his  father  with  a,  "Hello,  there. 
Bob  Hope,"  which  brought  on  a  parental 
lecture  after  the  writer  departed. 

Bob  admonished  Tony  that  wisecrack- 
ing was  okay  in  the  bosom  of  the  family, 
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but  not  while  outsiders  were  present. 
Whereupon  Linda  piped  up  with  childish 
earnestness,  "We  understand,  daddy. 
You're  the  one  who's  supposed  to  get  the 
laughs." 

As  a  parent  Bob  takes  his  responsi- 
bilities as  seriously  as  any  father  in  Hol- 
lywood, if  not  more  so.  That  he  has  a 
natural  love  for  children  is  evident  by 
the  fact  that  he  and  Dolores  acquired 
their  family  by  adoption.  One  anecdote 
I  heard  about  him  also  proves  his  par- 
ental fervor.  When  the  comedian  and  his 
wife  made  their  last  trip  to  The  Cradle 
in  Evanston,  111.,  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  adopting  one  child,  but  before  Dolores 
knew  about  it  Bob  had  seen  another  in- 
fant he  liked  and  had  signed  papers  for 
the  adoption  of  two.  The  babies  are  Nora, 
aged  four  months,  and  Kelly,  aged  five 
months. 

Bob's  ideally  happy  home  life  is  an 
added  reason  why  he  can  persistently 
function  in  high  gear  as  a  big  business 
man,  according  to  him.  His  theory  is  that 
plenty  of  personal  responsibility  gives  a 
man  added  drive.  There  is  no  question 
that  he  has  shown  plenty  of  this  since 
1932,  when  he  married  his  wife,  the  for- 
mer singer,  Dolores  Reade. 

Like  many  another  successful  business 
man,  Bob  volunteers  that  he  owes  a  lot 
of  his  progress  to  his  wife.  Not  long  be- 
fore he  met  her,  in  fact,  he  was  as  low 
financially  as  a  man  can  get. 

"I  had  risked  everything  by  leaving  the 
smaller  circuits  and  was  trying  to  get  bet- 
ter bookings  in  Chicago,"  said  he  of  this 
period.  "But  it  was  tough  going.  Before 
long  I  was  $4,000  in  debt,  had  holes  in 
my  shoes  and  was  eafing  doughnuts  and 
coffee.  I  met  a  friend  one  day  who  bought 
me  a  luncheon  featuring  beefsteak,  and 
discovered  I  had  forgotten  whether  you 
cut  steak  with  a  knife  or  sip  it  with  a 
spoon." 

This  same  friend  helped  Bob  prove  to 
himself  that  the  doggedness  he  had  shown 
in  risking  everything  to  better  himself 
was  good  long  range  career  policy  in  show 
business.  The  friend  took  him  to  a  book- 
er, telling  the  agent  that  Bob  was  a  good 
master  of  ceremonies. 

''I'll  give  you  a  date  on  Decoration 
Day,"  the  booker  said.  "I'll  pay — " 

"I'll  take  it,"  Bob  interrupted. 

It  was  the  kind  of  break  Bob  had  been 
starving  himself  for,  and  before  the  sec- 
ond show  the  manager  told  him  he  could 
open  in  a  larger  theater,  the  Stratford,  on 
the  following  Sunday.  Bob  went  there 
for  three  days — and  stayed  six  months. 
Then  came  tours  in  western  vaudeville, 
over  the  old  Interstate  circuit,  and  final- 
ly, New  York. 

Now,  armed  with  letters  from  theaters 
where  he  had  played,  Bob  decided  to 
storm  Broadway.  Bookers  tried  to  spot 
him  in  small  houses,  but  he  haughtily 
rejected  them,  demanding  centrally  lo- 
cated theaters.  The  bookers  were  at  first 
astonished  and  angry. 

"Don't  be  angry  with  me,"  explained 
Bob.  "I'm  just  not  interested  in  playing 
such  theaters.  There's  no  use  bothering 
me  with  such  offers." 

Then  the  bookers  prew  respectful.  The 
offers  increased  in  quality.  Finally,  one 
day  Bob  received  an  offer  to  play  the 
Eighty-Sixth  Street  Theater.  His  spot  on 
the  bill — remember  that  spots  are  very 
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important  to  an  actor — was  next  to  clos- 
ing. Leatrice  Joy,  then  on  a  personal 
appearance  tour,  had  the  closing  spot. 
Bob  accepted.  After  the  second  show, 
offers  of  contracts  poured  in.  He  signed 
a  three-year  contract  with  the  RKO  cir- 
cuit as  a  headliner.  He  took  a  test  for 
Pathe,  and  still  swears  the  test  broke  the 
company. 

He  was  signed  for  the  stage  show, 
"Ballyhoo."  Then  came  another  tour  in 
vaudeville,  followed  by  the  stage  show, 
"Roberta."  During  this  show  Bob  loaned 
Fred  MacMurray  his  hat  and  cane  to 
make  a  screen  test  for  Paramount.  Other 
stage  shows  such  as  "Ziegfeld  Follies" 
and  "Red,  Hot  and  Blue"  followed.  The 
radio  heard  of  Bob  and  he  went  on  the 
air. 

Several  motion  picture  offers  had  been 
declined  by  him,  until  finally  Paramount 
signed  him  for  "The  Big  Broadcast  of 
1938,"  in  which  he  scored  a  sensational 
success  when  he  teamed  with  Shirley 
Ross  to  introduce  the  song  hit,  "Thanks 
for  the  Memory."  Since  then  Bob  has 
been  starred  in  a  series  of  outstanding 
comedies,  and  his  own  NBC  radio  show 
is  a  national  institution.  His  rise  to  pop- 
ularity on  the  screen  and  on  the  radio 
has  been  one  of  the  fastest  on  record  in 
Hollywood,  and  his  personal  appearance 
tours  have  broken  theater  records 
throughout  the  country. 

Regardless  of  what  Bob  considers  the 
prime  factor  in  changing  him  from  a 
striving  gagster  in  the  bush  leagues  into 
a  big  business  man,  then,  it  would  appear 
that  sheer  determination  got  him  where 
he  is  today.  He  has,  however,  an  honesty 
which  enables  him  to  concede  that  other 
men  in  the  entertainment  business  can  go 
him  one  better  in  the  handling  of  a  dol- 
lar. 

"Take  Bing,  for  example,"  he  told  me. 
"The  officers  up  at  the  Bank  of  America 
show  me  a  lot  of  respect,  but  when  Bing 
passes  by,  the  building  itself  curtsies." 


Barbara  Bel  Ceddes  made  her  debut  on  Broad- 
way stage  eight  years  ago  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  Now  she's  Henry  Fonda's  co-star  in 
RKO's  "The  Long  Night,"  her  first  movie  role. 


Good  Enough  for  Grable 

Continued  from  page  39 

leading  roles;  you  may  have  seen  it.  It 
was  called,  "Me  and  My  Gal."  When 
Dan  saw  it,  be  was  heartsick  because  he 
seemed  to  have  bogged  down  hopelessly 
in  gangster  roles.  "If  only  some  good  has 
come  of  that  test,"  he  sighed  ruefully. 

Seven  years  and  a  war  later  some  good 
did  come  of  it:  The  co-starring  role  op- 
posite Betty  Grable  in  "Mother  Wore 
Tights,"  an  amazing  result  which  makes 
Dan  Dailey  worth  studying.  Dan  was 
born  in  New  York  City  and  grew  up  in 
Baldwin,  Long  Island,  where  many  show 
people  lived  during  their  Manhattan  en- 
gagements. A  natural  mimic,  Dan  picked 
up»  a  useful  set  of  singing  and  dancing 
tricks  by  watching  talent  in  rehearsal  or 
clowning  for  the  benefit  of  fellow  per- 
formers. 

He  made  his  first  professional  appear- 
ance at  six,  with  a  minstrel  show  in  Prov- 
idence, Rhode  Island,  and,  according  to 
Dan,  "That  did  it.  The  first  time  I  heard 
applause,  I  was  like  a  lion  getting  his 
first  taste  of  raw  meat.  Afterward  I  knew 
I  had  to  have  that  in  my  diet." 

Dan's  father,  traditionally,  couldn't  see 
it  that  way.  He  wanted  Dan  to  study 
hard,  attend  to  his  mathematics,  and 
eventually  go  into  the  hotel  business. 
(Currently,  Dan's  father  is  manager  of 
the  Hotel  Roosevelt  in  New  York  City, 
a  fact  of  intense  interest  to  Dan's  friends 
during  the  Great  Room  Famine  of  the 
war  years.)  Try  as  he  would,  Dan  could 
develop  no  fever  over  the  depreciation 
rate  of  hotel  linen,  nor  the  replacement 
frequency  of  hotel  silver.  In  his  mind's 
ear  he  kept  hearing  the  tantalizing 
rhythm  of  ballet  arrangements.  So  when 
he  was  fifteen,  he  packed  a  small  suit- 
case and  went  to  New  York  City  where 
he  had  friends  who  rented  him  a  room. 
He  felt  as  isolated  as  Robinson  Crusoe 
and  as  daring  as  De  Soto,  but  he  thinks 
nowadays  that  the  friends  with  whom  he 
was  staying  were  in  constant  touch  with 
his  family. 

That  first  job,  in  a  vaudeville  act,  was 
easy  to  get,  and  for  awhile  life  was  rose- 
ate. However,  times  were  changing;  mov- 
ies were  replacing  vaudeville,  and  split 
weeks  were  replacing  the  full  schedule 
to  which  Dan  had  aspired.  There  came 
a  day  when  he  emptied  his  pockets  while 
studying  a  booking  board  to  match.  Re- 
sourcefully, he  called  upon  an  Irish  girl 
friend  who  worked  in  the  personnel  office 
of  a  huge  department  store.  On  the  the- 
ory that  he  was  a  dancer,  hence  would 
take  an  interest  in  the  city's  foot  prob- 
lems, she  sent  him  to  the  shoe  depart- 
ment. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Dan  met 
up  head  on — beg  pardon,  worst  foot  for- 
ward— with  that  wearisome  institution, 
the  lady  shopper.  After  having  waited 
upon  a  woman  with  a  size  7  foot,  who  in- 
sisted upon  cramming  her  screaming  toes 
into  a  size  4  shoe,  and  after  having 
dragged  out  forty-five  pairs  of  shoes  for 
a  woman  who  eventually  sighed  blissfully 
and  said  she  was  now  rested  and  must 
hurry  along,  thank  you  so  much,  Dan 
returned  to  the  personnel  office  with  a 
frantic  demand,  "Get  me  out  of  this  be- 
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WEE  had 
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fore  I  commit  murder.  Murder.  I  said." 

His  sympathetic  girl  friend  sent  him  to 
the  interior  decorating  shop  which  was 
suffering  a  lull.  This  state  of  affairs  al- 
lowed Dan  to  spend  at  least  an  hour  a 
day  in  the  stock  room,  practicing  dance 
steps,  an  activity  which  demoralized  oth- 
er employees  who  managed  to  sneak  away 
from  their  jobs  to  watch  the  extempo- 
raneous floor  show.  Before  he  had  a 
chance  to  change  the  decor  of  the  Amer- 
ican home,  Dan  was  offered  another  vau- 
deville booking  —  which  lasted  quick. 
While  he  was  "at  liberty"  after  this 
fiasco,  he  did  intensive  research  on  de- 
pression food  prices.  Salient  discovery 
was  a  shop  serving  an  extra  large  Jumbo 
Malt  for  five  cents,  and  a  Sixth  Avenue 
restaurant  serving  bread  and  beans  for 
nine  cents.  During  more  weeks  than  his 
stomach  cares  to  remember,  Dan  lived 
on  malts  for  luncheon,  bread  and  beans 
for  dinner.  Grub  stake:  fourteen  cents 
per  day. 

When  he  had  no  place  to  sleep,  he 
made  it  a  practice  to  call  upon  the  two 
night  clerks  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt,  loyal 
friends  of  Dan's  father.  These  gentlemen 
always  seemed  to  be  able  to  find  a  spare 
bed,  awakening  Dan  the  next  morning 
before  his  father  came  to  work.  Dan  has 
never  discussed  it  with  his  father,  but  he 
is  reasonably  sure  that  a  full  report  was 
rendered. 

New  York  was  not  the  only  city  in 
which  Dan  found  his  pockets  full  of 
plenty  o'  nuthin'.  He  and  five  friends 
were  once  stranded  in  Chicago  for  six 
weeks.  However,  Dan  had  relatives  who 
gave  a  dinner  party  in  his  honor  and  that 
of  his  friends.  The  boys  made  themselves 
so  agreeable,  outdoing  themselves  in  wit 
and  charm  to  the  extent  that  they  were 
invited  to  various  homes  for  dinner  the 
following  night.  This  went  on  for  42 
nights.  Nowadays,  Dan  says  that  he 
knows  every  possible  dignified  way  to  get 
himself  invited  out  for  dinner,  plus  a  few 
methods  not  so  subtle.  He  is  glad  that 
he  will  never  have  to  use  them  again. 

When  Dan  returned  to  New  York  he 
got  his  first  real  break  in  "Babes  in 
Arms,"'  which  ran  for  a  rib-padding  year 
on  Broadway.  When  that  show  closed 
he  spent  the  summer  on  the  Borcht  Cir- 
cuit, then  returned  to  New  York  for  a 
featured  spot  in  Dwight  Deere  Wiman's 
"Stars  in  Your  Eyes."  When  this  show 
closed,  he  returned  to  the  Borcht  Cir- 
cuit, then  was  cast  as  the  juvenile  lead 
in  "I  Married  an  Angel,"  a  show  which 
brought  him  to  Hollywood,  a  screen  test, 
and  a  Metro  contract. 

At  Culver  City,  Dan  worked  in  "The 
Mortal  Storm,"  "Dulcy,"  "Ziegfeld  Girl," 
"Lady  Be  Good,"  "Panama  Hattie,"  and 
"Sunday  Punch."  In  not  one  of  these 
was  his  singing-dancing  talent  used. 
Then,  just  when  he  was  to  make  "Me 
and  My  Gal,"  he  received  Those  Greet- 
ings from  the  man  with  the  high  hat  and 
the  long  beard. 

Because  Dan  had  grown  up  on  Long 
Island  where  people  play  polo  on  vacant 
lots  just  as  they  wage  baseball  wars  on 
sandlots  elsewhere  in  America,  Dan  had 
always  been  around  horses,  so  he  chose 
Cavalry  as  his  branch  of  service.  Some 
of  his  stories  about  positive  old  colonels 
who  were  convinced  that  the  jeep  was 
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a  temporary  insanity,  but  that  the  horse 
was  here  to  stay,  are  delightful.  Al- 
though the  playing  of  polo  on  Army 
Posts  was  outlawed  during  the  war,  there 
always  seemed  to  be  a  Cavalry  maneu- 
ver, involving  mallets  and  balls,  going  on 
in  some  obscure  field.  Commanding  Offi- 
cers tactfully  avoided  the  area.  Dan  was 
working  up  to  a  high  goal  rating  when 
he  was  offered  a  chance  to  transfer  to  the 
88th  Infantry  Division,  which  meant 
overseas  duty.  So  Dan  grabbed  it. 

Now,  let's  go  back  a  bit.  While  Dan 
was  still  living  in  Hollywood  and  shoot- 
ing his  way  through  pictures  as  a  gang- 
ster, he  usually  spent  Sunday  attending 
the  horse  show  given  by  a  local  riding 
academy.  Into  the  ring  one  spring  after- 
noon rode  a  slim,  competent  equestrienne 
with  shining  golden  hair.  Dan  caught  his 
breath  and  made  inquiry.  He  was  consid- 
erably dashed  to  learn  that  she  was  just 
past  fifteen.  Her  name  was  Elizabeth 
Hofert.  Accepting  big  brother  status,  he 
made  friends  with  her,  went  horseback 
riding  with  her,  and  established  a 
noble  record  for  giving  her  good  advice 
about  her  teenster  romantic  problems.  He 
met,  admired,  and  won  the  approval  of 
Elizabeth's  family.  And  all  the  time, 
every  day,  she  was  growing  older. 

Then  Dan  was  inducted.  All  during 
his  boot  camp  training  he  and  Elizabeth 
corresponded  frequently.  "Frequently"  is 
scarcely  the  word  since  the  postal  clerks 
at  the  base  threatened  mutiny  unless 
Dan  promised  skin  grafts  for  fingers  they 
had  lacerated  sorting  his  mail. 

He  was  graduated  from  OCS  with  a 
pair  of  shiny  gold  bars  in  December. 
1942,  and  came  to  California  on  Christ- 
mas leave.  Elizabeth,  then  just  past 
eighteen  said  "Yes,"  so  they  were  mar- 
ried on  Christmas  Day. 

When  the  European  war  ended,  Dan 
was  forty-five  kilometers  from  Trieste, 
wondering  what  on  earth  had  happened 
to  all  the  letters  he  had  been  missing 
from  his  wife.  He  had  no  way  of  know- 
ing it,  of  course,  but  she  was  equally 
frantic  about  him.  He  was  in  the  midst 
of  penning  a  sad,  sad  list  of  grievances 
when  he  was  summoned  by  the  Colonel. 
Some  bright  character,  in  thumbina 
through  the  personnel  files,  had  noted 
Dan's  former  occupation.  "Just  your 
man,"  the  Colonel  was  told. 

He  explained  to  Dan  that,  with  the 
war  over,  a  serious  problem  of  morale 
had  arisen.  He  thought  that  the  thing  to 
combat  boredom,  restlessness,  war  nerves, 
and  impatience  to  get  home  would  be  a 
variety  show:  something  lavish,  spectac- 
ular, "just  like  the  best  one  sees  on 
Broadway,"  the  Colonel  said.  "In  about 
fifteen  days." 

Dan  swallowed  once,  very  hard,  before 
he  said,  "Yes,  sir."  Fifteen  days  in  which 
to  snag  a  glistening  idea,  commit  it  to 
paper  in  the  form  of  skits,  dialogue,  and 
gags,  to  entertain  for  2y2  hours;  fifteen 
days  in  which  to  secure  talent,  train  it, 
and  amass  props,  a  theater  and  scenery. 

Dan  made  one  request  of  the  Colonel. 
"Could  I  have  John  Hubbard  to  assist 
me?"  Request  granted.  Sergeant  John 
Hubbard,  incidentally,  was  the  only  other 
G.I.  in  the  vicinity  with  a  show  business 
background.  So  Dan  took  over  the  local 
opera  house,  assembled  a  staff,  and  bil- 
leted them  in  the  opera  house  dressing 


rooms.  Each  entertainer  he  discovered 
knew  someone  else  who  had  been  in  show 
business,  so  the  88th  Division  "Low  Point 
Revue"  turned  out  to  be  a  tremendous 
hit — and  its  premiere  was  held  exactly 
fifteen  days  after  Dan's  talk  with  the 
Colonel. 

Afterward,  under  Dan's  supervision, 
the  show  moved  to  other  sectors  to  en- 
tertain outfits  as  war  weary  as  the  88th. 
Meanwhile,  the  opera  house  was  not 
dark.  Dan  collected  an  Italian  opera 
company  and  presented  "Barber  of  Se- 
ville," "Traviata,"  "H  Trovatore,"  and 
"Carmen." 

Dan  landed  in  New  York  in  May, 
1946,  and — like  all  overseas  veterans- 
was  guarding  his  safety  with  the  care  of 
a  man  juggling  diamonds  over  a  man- 
hole. He  had  read  too  many  stories  about 
buzz-boys  who  had  amassed  two  thou- 
sand combat  hours  over  Germany,  com- 
ing home,  tripping  over  a  shoelace  and 
breaking  their  necks.  He  was,  he  prom- 
ised himself,  going  to  get  back  to  Eliza- 
beth in  one  triumphant,  adoring  hunk  of 
whole  man.  When  he  and  perhaps  forty 
others  were  loaded  on  a  stake-sided 
truck,  at  the  dock,  to  be  transported  to 
Camp  Kilmer,  New  Jersey,  Dan  thought, 
"This  truck  is  overloaded.  The  least  little 
thing  could  flip  it  like  a  pancake." 

Studying  the  situation,  he  made  his 
decision:  In  case  the  truck  hurtled  on  his 
side  of  the  vehicle,  he  would  start  to  roll 
the  instant  he  hit  the  dirt.  One  block 
from  the  dock,  the  truck  swung  around  a 
corner,  making  a  right-hand  turn,  and 
slowly  swung  sidewards,  then  rolled  over. 
Dan  unravelled  like  a  top,  spinning  out 
of  the  way  as  the  heavy  body  crashed 
down.  He  was  the  only  man,  standing 
on  the  down  side  of  the  truck,  who  was 
unhurt.  One  man  was  killed,  and  eight 
or  ten  were  hospitalized  with  broken 
bones. 

Having  been  discharged,  Dan  consid- 
ered the  advisability  of  hopping  a  plane 
for  Burbank.  On  the  side  of  planing 
instead  of  training  was  speed  of  arrival. 
He  was  in  an  overwhelming  rush  to  take 
Elizabeth  in  his  arms.  Although  he  sat 
in  the  back  with  the  rest  of  the  passen- 
gers, Dan  flew  that  plane  every  inch  of 
the  way  to  Los  Angeles.  When  they  ar- 
rived the  field  was  fogged  in,  and  they 
had  to  circle  until  the  buttermilk  lifted 


to  five  hundred  feet.  At  the  end  of  a 
timeless  time,  they  slowly  eased  to  the 
ground,  the  plane's  landing  gear  feeling 
its  way  like  the  claws  of  a  bird.  When 
the  plane  taxied  up  to  the  terminal,  Dan 
was  drenched  with  perspiration  and  his 
knees  were  so  weak  that  he  doubted  their 
ability  to  take  him  down  the  steps  and 
across  the  apron  to  the  barrier  where 
Elizabeth  was  waiting. 

Currently,  Dan  and  Elizabeth  are  liv- 
ing in  a  small  apartment  in  the  Wilshire 
district.  As  soon  as  materials  are  avail- 
able, and  the  homeless  have  been  housed, 
they  plan  to  build  a  rancho  in  San  Fer- 
nando Valley.  Much  of  their  spare  time 
is  spent  with  pencil  and  ruler  in  hand  as 
they  design  rooms  and  the  layout  of  the 
grounds.  Behind  the  house  they  intend 
to  locate  a  swimming  pool.  Behind  that, 
a  riding  ring  will  be  laid  out,  and  behind 
that  will  be  the  stables.  The  Daileys 
now  own  two  thoroughbred  saddle  horses, 
which  are  boarded  at  a  Valley  riding  aca- 
demy, and  which  Dan  and  Elizabeth  ride 
almost  each  evening,  and  all  dav  Sunday. 

As  soon  as  "Mother  Wore  Tights"  is 
finished,  Dan  and  Elizabeth  plan  to  take 
the  Chief  to  New  York  for  a  visit  with 
Dan's  parents.  As  you  may  remember, 
Dan  has  always  been  known  as  Dan 
Dailey,  Jr.,  but  when  he  signed  with  20th 
Century-Fox,  it  was  decided  to  drop  the 
"Jr."  because  of  marquee  and  other  diffi- 
culties. 

Dan  was  afraid  that  his  father  would 
be  considerably  disappointed.  However, 
nothing  was  said  in  any  of  the  parent's 
letters.  At  Christmas  time,  Dan  and 
Elizabeth  studied  the  card  which  accom- 
panied their  gift,  and  chuckled  in  appre- 
ciation. "To  our  beloved  son  and  daugh- 
ter, from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Dailey,  Sr." 
it  read. 

Not  only  is  Dan  contented  with  his 
present  employment,  life,  and  general 
plans,  but  he  has  a  project  for  the  future. 
He  would  like  to  play  the  rollicking  Irish 
gambler  in  "The  Foxes  of  Harrow."  As 
the  picture  rights  of  this  best  seller  are 
owned  by  20th  Century-Fox,  there  is 
every  chance  that  his  ambition  will  be 
realized.  Whether  he  is  cast  in  this  pic- 
ture or  not,  you  may  count  upon  one 
thing:  Dan  Dailey  is  going  to  be  one  of 
the  twenty  top  names  among  motion 
picture  leading  men  from  1947  on — inde- 
finitely. That's  a  promise,  son. 
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That's  because  he  has  worked  so  hard 
and  painstakingly  at  his  job  of  acting, 
never  too  proud  to  learn  or  too  arrogant 
to  take  advice. 

Johnny  hasn't  got  a  showy,  dazzling 
personality.  He's  not  one  of  those  actors 
like  James  Mason  who  blaze  so  dynam- 
ically across  the  screen.  Johnny's  per- 
formances are  built  up  from  a  multitude 
of  tiny  details  thoughtfully  observed  and 
carefully  reproduced.  Nothing  is  tod 
much  trouble  for  him  to  try  if  it  helps 
his  work,  no  movement  or  accent  too 
small  to  be  rehearsed  until  it  comes  close 
to  perfection.  When  he's  making  a  film, 
he  frets  every  inch  of  the  way,  to  make 


sure  he  is  giving  of  his  best,  and  puts  so 
much  intensive  nervous  energy  into  his 
acting  he  is  almost  on  the  point  of  phys- 
ical collapse  when  he's  finished  a  par- 
ticularly emotional  sequence.  Yet  he  ap- 
pears so  easy  and  natural  on  the  screen 
you'd  never  guess  he  suffers  this  mental 
stress  while  the  cameras  are  turning. 
Though  he's  made  nearly  twenty  movies 
now,  nothing  seems  able  to  cure  him  of 
this  preliminary  inward  turmoil.  It's  the 
instinctive  reaction  of  a  sensitive  and 
conscientious  character — "artistic  temper- 
ament" in  the  real  sense  of  the  term. 

Johnny  was  born  in  Suffolk  in  Febru- 
ary, 1908.  He  ran  away  from  school  to 
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become  an  actor  and  got  into  the  chorus 
of  a  London  musical  show.  Then,  for 
three  years  he  played  all  kinds  of  tiny 
parts  in  unimportant  stage  productions 
until  he  found  himself  sailing  for  India 
with  a  small-time  drama  company.  Dur- 
ing a  one-night  stand  in  Colombo,  Noel 
Coward  looked  into  the  tiny  theater  while 
he  was  waiting  for  a  homeward  boat  and 
noticed  Johnny's  performance. 

That  was  the  turning-point  of  Johnny's 
career.  Back  in  London  months  later, 
Coward  sent  for  him  and  gave  him  his 
first  leading  part  in  the  new  revue  which 
C.  B.  Cochran  was  presenting  in  the 
West  End.  Then  Johnny  was  established 
and  a  film  test  soon  came  along  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  He  had  a  role  in  "Good- 
bye, Mr.  Chips"  under  Sam  Wood's  di- 
rection and  then  in  "The  Young  Mr. 
Pitt"  and  received  several  offers  from 
Hollywood. 

But  that  was  the  summer  of  1939  and 
war  broke  out  in  Britain.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  Johnny  was  wearing  khaki  uni- 
form in  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  char- 
acteristically running  a  vaudeville  show 
for  his  men  in  his  spare  time.  Wounded 
in  action,  he  was  honorably  discharged  in 
1941  and  then  Noel  Coward  who  has  al- 
ways been  so  closely  connected  with  the 
Mills  career,  offered  him  one  of  the  star 
parts  in  his  new  film,  "In  Which  We 
Serve."  Noel  also  chanced  to  introduce 
Johnny  to  blonde  Mary  Hayley-Bell,  a 
young  stage  actress  who  was  trying  to 
write  plays.  Johnny  helped  her  with  the 
technical  directions  and  then  married  her. 
He  has  often  declared  since,  it  was  the 
wisest  thing  he  ever  did. 

For  Mary,  calm  and  capable  and  essen- 
tially understanding,  is  just  the  kind  of 
wife  Johnny  needs.  She  gives  him  sym- 
pathetic support  and  self-confidence,  dis- 
persing those  moods  of  jitters  which  he 
gets  whenever  he  starts  on  a  new  film, 
when  he's  almost  inclined  to  withdraw 
because  he  isn't  certain  he  can  do  his 
part  full  justice.  She  says  that  when  she 
sees  Johnny  come  home  with  the  script 
under  his  arm  and  his  forehead  furrowed, 
she  immediately  informs  him  she  is  in 
trouble  with  her  latest  play,  and  will  he 
please  come  and  help  her  with  it  at  once? 
Then  he  gets  so  immersed  in  the  writing, 
his  own  apprehensions  pass  out  of  his 
mind,  and  when  they  do  return  later  on, 
Mary  is  ready  with  her  practical,  com- 
monsense  advice  to  straighten  his  prob- 
lems out  in  turn. 

That's  how  she  came  to  finish  her  play. 
"Duet  for  Two  Hands,"  in  which  Johnny 
appeared  in  London.  He  was  as  enthusi- 
astic as  Mary  when  it  secured  Broadway 
production,  too,  so  excited  at  its  reception 
he  quite  forgot  to  agonize  in  anticipation 
of  his  current  film,  "October  Man."  When 
that's  finished  this  summer,  the  Millses 
will  come  to  America  again  to  stay  for 
several  months,  for  Johnny  is  the  latest 
British  star  to  be  lent  to  Hollywood  for  a 
film  with  American  players  under  J 
Arthur  Rank's  "lend-lease"  scheme.  He 
is  due  to  start  work  in  California  this  fall. 

Since  he  got  married,  he  has  made  an- 
other British  film  for  Noel  Coward,  "This 
Happy  Breed,"  and  played  in  "Johnny 
in  the  Clouds,"  and  as  Pip  in  "Great 
Expectations,"  the  movie  of  Charles 
Dickens'    classic    novel.    This    was  a 


costume  part  and  Johnny  didn't  like  it 
very  much,  for  he's  so  essentially  a  mod- 
ern young  Englishman  he  doesn't  feel  at 
ease  in  satins  and  lace  neckwear.  But  his 
latest  film  has  delighted  him.  "It  reallv 
was  an  honor  to  be  chosen  for  the  part," 
he  says  and  means  it  because  this  picture 
is  being  made  jointly  by  the  Rank  Or- 
ganization and  RKO  and  so  enjoys  the 
much  envied  distinction  of  being  the  first 
British  film  to  have  a  complete  first-class 
release  in  America. 

It  is  based  on  James  Hilton's  tender 
story,  "So  Well  Remembered,"  and  John- 
ny appears  as  the  proprietor  of  an  English 
small-town  newspaper,  first  as  a  young 
man  and  then  steadily  adding  the  years 
until  he  becomes  a  grandfather.  It's  pro- 
duced by  Hollywood's  Adrian  Scott  and 
directed  by  Edward  Dmytryk  who 
brought  over  his  own  technicians  who 
had  worked  with  him  on  "Till  the  End  of 
Time"  and  "Tender  Comrade."  Martha 
Scott  postponed  a  Broadway  show  in 
order  to  come  across  and  play  the  heroine 
Olivia  while  young  and  promising  Richard 
Carlson  was  another  importation  from 
California,  cast  as  Charles  Wiiislow,  an 
air-pilot,  just  after  his  own  release  from 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

Since  they  all  play  golf,  Johnny  was 
able  to  give  some  sporting  parties  at  his 
home  on  Sundays,  for  Mary  and  he  have 
a  spacious  modern  house  which  adjoins 
the  Denham  Course,  just  across  the  fields 
from  the  studios.  Johnny  enjoys  all  open- 
air  games,  including  tennis  and  cricket 
and  boxing.  He  once  appeared  in  a  film 
called  "Waterloo  Road,"  with  Stewart 
Granger,  in  which  the  script  demanded 
them  to  have  a  terrific  fight.  Since 
Stewart's  keenly  athletic,  too,  they  dis- 
pensed with  stand-ins  and  had  a  glorious 
afternoon  together. 

Johnny  finds  Sunday  relaxation  in  his 
garden  also,  invariably  scything  the  grass 
and  pruning  the  fruit  trees  in  the  orchard 
himself.  Operations  are  frequently  com- 
plicated by  his  lively  wire-haired  terrier, 
Becky,  and  Mary's  golden  cocker.  Ham- 


let,  and  five-year-old  daughter  Jacqueline 
who  is  alwavs  called  "Bunch."  She's  an 
exceptionally  pretty  child  with  long  ash- 
blonde  hair,  highly  photogenic,  and  a  born 
mimic,  and  already  determined  to  become 
an  actress!  Immediately  she  was  intro- 
duced to  Adrian  Scott,  she  demanded  to 
be  allowed  to  "do  something  nice"  in  the 
new  film  with  her  father.  Impressed  by 
her  delightful  personality,  Scott  altered  a 
juvenile  character  to  fit  her  so  now 
"Bunch"  makes  her  screen  debut  with 
Johnny,  whom  she  so  strongly  resembles. 

"Bunch"  insists  that  her  parents  take 
her  to  the  movies  with  them  at  least  once 
a  week,  though  naturally  they  won't  per- 
mit her  to  watch  the  gangster  films  which 
are  Johnny's  especial  favorites.  He  will 
travel  miles  to  see  James  Cagney  or 
Humphrey  Bogart  in  action.  But  it  needs 
a  firm  invitation  from  Mr.  Rank  to  make 
him  attend  the  premiere  of  one  of  his  own 
films.  Having  been  captured,  he  sits  there 
in  a  dim  haze,  unaware  of  anything,  quite 
unable  to  judge  the  effect  of  his  own 
acting  and  only  prevented  from  running 
oi-t  of  the  theater  by  Mary,  sitting  beside 
him  and  tightly  clasping  his  hand.  When 
that  enthusiastic  movie-goer,  Queen 
Mary,  once  complimented  him  on  his  per- 
formance, Johnny  swallowed  hard  and 
then  gasped,  "I'm  glad,  Your  Majesty, 
because  I  really  tried  my  best." 

Grandest  thing  about  Johnny  on  the 
screen  is  that  his  best  is  still  improving. 
He  admits  he  learnt  a  great  deal  from 
making  "So  Well  Remembered,"  and 
looks  forward  to  his  Hollywood  film , be- 
cause he  feels  there  will  be  more  oppor- 
tunities for  study  there.  And  it's  certain 
Hollywood  will  be  pleased  to  meet  this 
cheerful  bright-eyed  actor,  who  always 
says,  "thank  you  very  much  for  coming." 
to  the  newspaper  reporters,  and  who 
quietly  maintains  it  must  be  obvious  the 
director  knows  best,  otherwise  he 
wouldn't  have  that  job.  For  Johnny's  the 
kind  of  guy  who  grows  upon  you.  The 
more  you  see  of  him  the  more  you  like 
him,  on  the  screen  and  off  it.  too 


|chn  Mills,  new  British  favorite  soon  to  be  seen  in  "October  Man"  and  "So  Well  Re- 
membered," helps  his  successful  playwright  wife,  Mary  Hayley  Bell,  with  her  script. 
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your  ear  with  lush  wax  and  makes  you 
glad  you've  got  that  hearing  flap.  Dig 
these  tunes— "I'm  Sorry  I  Made  You 
Cry,"  "I  Concentrate  on  You,"  "How 
Deep  Is  the  Ocean,"  "That  Old  Black 
Magic,"  "Over  the  Rainbow,"  "All  the 
Things  You  Are,"  "She's  Funny  That 
Way,"  and  "Embraceable  You."  Better 
lay  in  a  goodly  supply  of  smellin'  salts. 
Whatta  set  of  tonsils!  What  an  album! 
(Columbia  C  124) 

JOHNNY  MERCER:  "I  Do,  Do,  Do 
Like  You,"  "Movie  Tonight."  The  Geor- 
gia Cracker  on  the  lacquer!  Pip  of  a 
calypso  that's  very  cacciatore.  Chirps 
J.M. — "I  don't  like  meat,  spinach  I  don't 
like,  too — I  don't  like  anything  that's 
good  for  me,  but  I  do,  do,  do  like  you." 
And  there's  an  ad  lib  about  Carmen  Lom- 
bardo  that'll  floor  you — "Hey,  Carmen, 
get  the  flashlight — I  cannot  find  the  mel- 
ody." Flip  is  a  nice  hunk  of  bounce  anent 
the  great  American  pastime — "Movie  To- 
night"— which  one  shall  it  be?  Screen- 
land's  full  of  such  G-2.  (Capitol) 

CHARLEY  SPIVAK:  "Let's  Go 
Home,"  "Stomping  Room  Only."  Coupla 
jump  tunes  by  Papa  Charley — 'member 
"Let's  Go  Home"?  He  waxed  it  once  be- 
fore for  Okeh  but  try  and  get  it  on  that 
label.  Nice  to  dig  it  again.  "Stomping 
Room  Only"  was  Henry  Busse's  trade- 
mark and  C.S.  does  most  righteously  by 
it.  (Victor) 

MEL  TORME:  "I'm  Yours,"  "Who 
Cares  What  People  Say."  This  is  the  kid 
with  the  voice  like  a  velvet  fog  whose 
enchantin'  chantin'  is  the  greatest  thing 
since  kissin'.  No  woofin' — Mel  gets  un- 
der your  skin  and  puts  velvet  between 
your  vertabrae.  Phrasing  that's  amazing! 
"I'm  Yours"  is  the  old  standard  and  it's 
bliss,  Sis.  Turn  Torme  over  on  his  tummy 
for  that  gorgeous  melody  from  the  pic- 
ture about  the  gal  who  wouldn't  stop 
gnashing  her  fangs — you  know,  "Nora 
Prentiss."  From  the  way  he  treads  on 
our  sound  flap  we'd  say  Mel  Torme  can't 
miss  being  the  biggest  thing  since  Nan- 
cy's Daddy.  (Musicraft) 

MARGARET  WHITING:  "Guilty," 
"Oh,  But  I  Do."  Maggie  does  right  by 
her  late  Dad,  Dick  Whiting,  who  left  us 
some  wonderful  songs,  among  'em 
"Guilty."  She  wraps  her  lungs  around 
it  with  tender  affection  and  feeling.  He'd 
be  proud  of  her  if  he  could  hear  it,  and 
who  knows,  maybe  he  can,  it's  that  heav- 
enly. Reverse  is  from  "The  Time,  the 
Place  and  the  Girl,"  and  the  one  you've 
been  catching  on  the  Hit  Parade  so  much. 
M-m-m.  (Capitol) 

GENE  KRUPA:  "Opus  One,"  "Valse 
Triste."  Come  on,  latch  on  and  jump — 
hey,  hey,  hey!  Lung  exercise  by  Anita 
O'Day  with  Genie  with  the  light  brown 
drumsticks.  And  how  it  rocks!  Comes  on 
like  the  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles!  Try 
and  keep  your  ankle  bone  quiet  to  this 
riot.  T'other  cheek  is  a  kid  named  Sibel- 
ius' "Valse  Triste,"  and  'tis  anything  but 
sad,  lad.  Real  powerhouse  rock,  Doc. 
(Columbia) 

GORDON  MACRAE:  "Oh,  But  I 
Do,"  "Flattery  Will  Get  You  Nowhere," 
"Heartaches,"  "If  I  Had  My  Life  to  Live 


Over."  Here's  the  star  of  the  Teentimers 
Club  program — which  you  dig  every  Sat- 
urday at  11:00  in  the  early  bright  on 
NBC,  and  which  yours  truly  announces. 
Gordie's  a  combination  of  Haymes  and 
Como,  and  that's  not  celery  and  olives. 
Young,  oh-so-hubba  and  a  big  future — 
they're  all  Mac's — these'll  show  you  why. 
(Musicraft  and  Appolo) 

BENNY  GOODMAN:  "Lonely  Mo- 
ments," "Whistler's  Blues,"  "It  Takes 
Time,"  "Moon-Faced,  Starr  y-Eyed." 
These're  Rachel's  Pop's  first  biscuits  for 
Capitol  but  something  went  wrong  with 
the  recipe  'cause  for  a  guy  with  the  gen- 
ius of  B.G.  they're  inauspicious  and  quite 
nowhere — nothin'  happens.  First  two  are 
by  Mary  Lou  Williams  and .  all  that's 
tasty  is  the  Goodman  woodwind.  Johnny 
Mercer  lifts  his  lungs  on  the  last  two 
wafers  but  does  much  better  on  his 
ownsy,  Jonesy.  Come  on,  Benny — get 
with  it!  (Capitol) 

LIONEL  HAMPTON:  "Robbins  in 
Your  Hair,"  "Blow-Top  Blues."  Those 
"Robbins"  in  your  locks  refer  to  this  tax- 
payer— Lionel  doing  this  cookie  as  a  tri- 
bute and  a  very  thrilling  one.  Oodles  of 
those  golden  pipes,  on  which  Hamp  is  so 
great,  and  a  fine  beat  augments  the  stuff 
in  your  hair  with  a  mound  of  sound  in 
your  ears.  Thanks  scads,  Hamp!  Dinah 
Washington  is  the  chick  who's  blowin' 
her  top  on  the  back.  (Decca) 

DICK  HAYMES:  "Easy  to  Love," 
"The  Girl  That  I  Marry."  Open  that 
mouth,  Richard!  And  how  this  kid  does. 
And  how  tranquil  the  stuff  that  comes 
out.  This  guy  sings  right  from  his  toes 
— his  mama  taught  him,  you  know — she 
must  be  proud  for  sure.  First  side  'spe- 
cially should  be  tried  on  your  larynx  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  how  tough  it  is  to 
sing,  but  F.O.B.  Haymes  it  flows  like 
honey.  (Decca) 

HARRY  JAMES:  "You'll  Never 
Know,"  "Keb-Lah."  Mr.  James  on  the 
flames!  And  Betty's  boy  horns  in  with 
a  versatile  cookie.  First  side  shows  the 
soft  and  relaxed  facet  of  H.  J.,  but  turn 
it  over  and  off  he  goes  on  a  right  bright 
flight  with  Willie  Smith  on  alto  sax  and 
Juan  Tizol  on  trombone.  A  brisk  disc! 
(Columbia) 

ELLA  FITZGERALD:  "Guilty," 
"Sentimental  Journey."  Oh,  that  Ella! 
That  epiglottis  has  got  us!  When  this 
gal  sings  it's  like  the  wind  in  the  willow 
trees.  Wait  till  your  ear  comes  to  grips 
with  this.  Yummy!  (Decca) 

STAN  KENTON:  "Concerto  to  End 
All  Concertos."  Another  biscuit  in  Stan's 
series  of  "Progressive  Jazz"  waxings,  this 
'un  is  a  two  sider  and  shows  the  great 
Kenton  Krew  at  its  best.  This  gang 
sends  you  home  and  drops  you  on  the 
front  porch.  Catch  Vido  Musso  on  tenor, 
Eddie  Safranski  on  bass,  Boots  Mussulli 
on  alto,  Ray  Wetzel  on  trumpet  and  Mr. 
Kenton  fermentin'  on  piano.  Stuff  is 
murderistic,  futuristic  and  hard!  (Cap- 
itol) 

DORIS  DAY:  "It  Takes  Time," 
"Pete."  Doris'  first  cookie  for  Columbia 
as  a  solo  artist — and  what  an  enticing 
slicing!  Kid  puts  her  teeth  in  her  mouth 
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BLONDES 

WhoWashHairThisWay 
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New  Shampoo  Made  Specially 
for  Blondes  Brightens  Dull  Hair 

To  help  keep  light  hair  from  darkening,  wash 
it  with  BLONDEX,  the  new  1 1 -minute  blonde 
shampoo.  Its  rich,  cleansing  lather  instantly 
removes  the  dull  film  that  makes  hair  dark, 
dingy.  Gives  hair  lovely  lightness  and  lustre. 
Safe  for  children.  For  sparkling,  extra  high- 
lights, follow  your  BLONDEX  shampoo  with 
BLONDEX  GOLDEN  RINSE.  Adds  the  tiny  touch 
of  color  often  needed.  Both  cost  little.  Get 
BLONDEX  SHAMPOO  and  BLONDEX  GOLDEN 
RINSE  at  10c,  drug  and  department  stores. 
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ACTUAL  PHOTOS  of  the 
Favorite  WESTERN  STARS 

Including  Sunset  Carson,  Gene 
Autry,  Tex  Ritter,  "Wild  Bill- 
Elliott,  Bob  Steele,  Bill  "Hop- 
along"  Boyd  and  many  others. 
Action  poses,  portraits,  and  on 
horseback. 

50c 

FOR  THE  COMPLETE 
SET  OF  64 

Catalog  of  100's  of  stars  with 
Boy  Rogers  first  order- 

Stewart-Croxton  Studios,  Dept.  HS-18,  1408  West- 
wood    Blvd.,    West    Los    Angeles    24,  California. 


$1 00  cash  prize  every  month  for  best  poem  sub- 
mitted, your  song  may  win  I  Our  composer  of  hit* 
will  writethe  music.  Professional  recordings  made 
Send  your  poems  today  for  free  examination. 

TIP  TOP  TONCS  dipt.  HS-67 

BOX  309  •  HOLLYWOOD  28,  CALIF. 


STAMMER? 


#  Its  Cause  and  Correction,"  describes  the 

f  Bogue  Unit  Method  for  scientific 

■  correction  of  stammering  and 

tfl  stuttering  —  successful    for  46 

W  years.   Free  — no  obligation. 

Benjamin  N.  Bogue,  Dept.  3291,  Circle  j 
Tower,  Indianapolis  4,  Ind. 


14K  GOLD  RINGS  GENUINE 
set  with  DIAMONDS 


4  brilliant  gen.  chip  dia- 
monds in  this  wedding 
set.  Both  for  $9.50,  or 
S5.50  ea.  16  gen.  chips 
in  set  below.  Both  for 
$18.00,  or  10.50  for  ea. 


Include  finger  size.  Pay 
postman  price  plus  ft  d.  tax. 
Rings  beautifully  boxed. 
Money  back  guarantee. 
FREE  CATALOG 
OF  RING  VALUES! 


.  Rir 
1  Mc 


L  AMOUR   JEWELRY   CO.,  INC. 


DEPT.  U  6,  545  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17 


and  chirps  like  lark.  "It  takes  time  from 
the  first  smile  to  that  waltz  down  the 
aisle,"  she  chants — but  t' won't  take  much 
of  that  stuff  till  Doris  becomes  one  of 
the  leading  canaries  in  the  Eagle's  Nest, 
U.  S.  (Columbia) 

HOT! 

DAVE  LAMBERT  AND  BUDDY 
STEWART  WITH  RED  RODNEY'S 
BE-BOPPERS:  "Gussie  G.,"  "Perdido." 
"Gussie"  is  the  side.  Scattin'  au  gratin! 
Buddy  and  Dave  spellbind  you  with  this 
vocal  be-bop — catchy  and  thrilling.  Red 
Rodney's  horn  is  fine-clipped  and  clean 
all  the  way,  May.  On  the  back  the  guys 
put  Duke  Ellington's  "Perdido"  through 
the  same  reet  treatment.  Split  my  ba- 
nanas and  call  me  Chiquita!  This'll  get- 
cha!  (Keynote) 

LOUIS  ARMSTRONG:  "Mahogany 
Hall  Stomp,"  "Do  You  Know  What  It 
Means  to  Miss  New  Orleans?"  These 
two  are  from  Satchmo's  flicker,  "New 
Orleans."  First  is  the  jazz  classic  which 
Pops  did  years  ago  with  the  hot  five. 
Lotsa  nostalgia  hearing  this  done  again 
in  1947  by  the  same  great  Louis  and  a 
famous  group.  LA.  proves  he's  still  the 
greatest — on  both  cheeks  he  highlights 
the  record.  (Victor) 

DUKE  ELLINGTON:  "Happy  Go 
Lucky  Local."  Edward  Kennedy  chose 
one  of  his  most  exciting  concert  pieces 
for  his  Musicraft  date  but  didn't  quite 
capture  the  spark  we  caught  when  dig- 
ging it  live.  Regardless,  new  Ellingtonia, 
Sonya,  is  always  refreshing,  'specially 
amidst  the  mess  of  mediocrity  these  days. 
(Musicraft) 

ART  HODES  BACKROOM  BOYS: 
"M.K.  Blues,"  "Jug-Head  Boogie."  Ah 
— here's  that  mellow  Max  Kaminsky 
trumpet  in  some  sensitive  blue  stuff  with 
excellent  support  by  Art  Hodes  on  the 
box  (piano) ,  Jimmy  Shirley  on  guitar 
and  Israel  Crosby  on  bass.  Sandy  Wil- 
liams falls  in  on  the  flip  to  suffuse  you 
with  some  fat  boogie  woogie,  which'll 
send  you  like  air  mail.  There're  two 
more  sides,  too — "Low  Down  Blues," 
with  some  of  the  guttiest  trombone  you 
ever  absorbed,  by  Sandy  Williams,  and 
"Back  Room  Blues,"  with  the  spotlight 
on  some  mellow  indigo  box  of  Art  Hodes. 
These'll  tuck  you  in  a  blanket,  of  blue. 
(Blue  Note) 

METRONOME  ALL  STAR  BAND 
WITH  FRANK  SINATRA,  NAT  COLE 
AND  JUNE  CHRISTY:  "Sweet  Lor- 
raine," "Nat  Meets  June."  It's  a  kick 
hearing  Nancy's  Daddy  with  a  jazz  group 
behind  him  and  these  are  the  winners  of 
the  All-Star  awards,  namely  and  to  wit — 
Nat  Cole  on  piano,  Harry  Cerney,  bari- 
tone sax,  Johnny  Hodges,  alto  sax,  Char- 
ley Shavers,  trumpet,  and  Buddy  Rich, 
drums.  Frank  loosens  his  lungs  about 
the  chick  with  "a  pair  of  eyes  that  are 
bluer  than  the  summer  skies"  and  proves 
he  has  a  gang  of  jazz  feeling.  Turn  it 
over  and  Nat  "King"  Cole,  he  of  the 
"gleesome  threesome,"  shares  a  blues  vo- 
cal with  that  airy  canary,  June  Christy, 
then  the  All  Stars  get  off  and  go  like 
mad.  (Columbia) 

"T-BONE  WALKER":  "T-Bone 
Blues."  There's  a  mess  of  blues  singers 
on  the  scene  today,  May,  mais  one  of  the 
better  known  is  Mr.  "T-Bone  Walker." 


Guy  puts  down  three  minutes  of  blue 
tonsils  and  -guitar  that  are  as  fine  as 
wine.  Les  Hite's  gang  back  him  up. 
T'other  face  carries  a  subtle  and  finely 
integrated  duet  'tween  Jimmy  Shirley  on 
guitar  and  Oscar  Smith  on  bass — "Jim- 
my's Blues."  Righteous!   (Blue  Note) 

DATA  ON  THISA  AND  THATA: 

Bing's  out  hunting.  Those  Wednesday 
night  shows  you  been  diggin'  are  tran- 
scribed. The  owner  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Pirates  cuts  a  flock  of  'em  and  then 
makes  for  the  woods.  .  .  Laurence  Oli- 
vier's  gonna  record  "Henry  V"  for  Vic- 
tor. He'll  do  it  in  London  and  they'll 
press  it  over  here.  .  .  Ronnie  Como, 
Perry's  son,  is  getting  dragged  with  his 
old  man's  publicity.  Each  time  a  picture 
of  him  and  Pop  is  published  his  class- 
mates tease  the  dickens  out  of  him.  .  . 
The  Fabulous  One,  T.D.,  has  copped  him- 
self a  new  40-foot  yacht  with  a  ship-to- 
shore  phone.  Had  himself  a  ball  calling 
all  his  friends  from  those  warm  southern 
waters  recently.  The  dirt  is  he'll  be  re- 
organizing his  band  before  long.  .  .  Hey, 
now!  Errol  Flynn  has  done  a  record  al- 
bum for  Columbia,  "The  Three  Mus- 
keteers." The  sword-totin'  rascal  makes 
his  wax  debut  as  the  young  rookie  Mus- 
keteer, D'Artagnan.  .  .  One  of  the  big- 
gest problems  in  making  Frankie's  new 
flicker,  "It  Happened  in  Brooklyn,"  were 
the  curious  crowds  interfering  with  the 
shooting.  So  just  what  parts  of  the  gar- 
den city  were  being  used  were  kept  very 
hushy.  An  alert  Bklyn.  cop  saved  one 
day's  work  when  a  mob  gathered  on  the 
Bklyn.  Bridge  while  the  cameras  were 
getting  Nancy's  Daddy  with  local  color 
background.  He  got  rid  of  'em  this  way 
— "Be  on  your  way,  folks.  Come  on,  beat 
it.  It's  nothing.  Just  some  jerk  trying 
to  commit  suicide." 

Well,  there's  no  more  time  to  chin, 
Min,  so  guess  we'll  pack  our  shellac  and 
hit  the  track.  If  any  question  is  buzzing 
around  that  pretty  cranium,  my  little 
geranium,  about  cookies  or  the  people 
who  make  the  fetching  etchings,  knock 
us  a  hunk  of  linen  via  the  Uncle's  man 
in  gray  and  we'll  try  and  put  you  at  ease, 
Louise.  Better  pick  up  on  this  pulp  next 
month,  or  we'll  beat  you  to  one  with  our 
little  beanbag.  Till  then — take  it  slow! 


EDITOR'S  NOTE: 

Like  Fred's  department?  We  thought  you 
would.  Maybe  you'd  like  to  know  more 
about  this  personality  kid  of  the  radio  re- 
cording programs.  He's,  just  27,  former 
Baltimore  boy  admitted  to  the  Maryland  bar 
at  21,  gave  up  the  law  to  take  an  announc- 
ing job.  Today,  he  announces  the  Columbia 
Record  Shop  air  show  on  500  stations  from 
coast  to  coast,  the  Teentimers  Club  pro- 
gram every  Saturday  morning  at  eleven  on 
NBC,  conducts  the  "1280  Club"  program 
of  popular  recordings  (WOV,  Manhattan) 
to  the  vast  entertainment  of  appreciative 
record  fans.  Lionel  Hampton  recently  wrote 
and  dedicated  "Robbins  in  Your  Hair"  to 
Fred.  You'll  note,  in  last  paragraph  above, 
Fred  Robbins  invites  you  readers  to  write  in 
and  ask  him  questions.  So  why  not?  Write 
in  to  Fred  Robbins,  care  SCREENLAND, 
37  West  57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.,  and 
he  will  answer,  in  this  magazine,  the  letters 
he  considers  of  most  general  interest  to 
record  fans. 
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What  Hollywood  Has  Taught  Guy  Madison 

Continued  from  page  49 


father  and  his  older  brother  built  the 
adobe  house  where  my  family  still  lives, 
doing  every  bit  of  it  themselves.  I  don't 
count  on  duplicating  that  record,  but  in 
every  man  there  is  a  deep,  primitive  urge 
toward  a  home  he  can  call  his  own.  I  aim 
to  build  mine  in  early  California  style,  in 
U-shape  around  a  flagstone  patio.  The 
roof  will  be  brown,  shingled — inside  the 
ceilings  will  be  beamed  with  timbers." 

His  younger  brother  Wayne,  who's 
twenty-one  to  Guy's  twenty-five,  is  living 
with  him  now,  attending  Los  Angeles 
City  College.  Blond,  with  a  smile  identi- 
cal to  Guy's,  he's  not  quite  as  husky. 
He's  as  naive  and  shy  as  Guy  was  at 
first.  "We're  not  glib  talkers,"  said  Guy, 
straightforwardly.  "Neither  are  we  yokels. 
Hollywood  is  just  so  very  different  until 
you  understand  you  must  remain  your 
own  self,  in  spite  of  the  pressure.  I'd  have 
returned  to  college  if  I  hadn't  gotten  my 
picture  break.  I'm  getting  an  even  better 
education  from  Hollywood,  I  think." 

One  nice  part  of  it  is  that  when  he 
isn't  working  he  can  sleep  late.  Call  Guy 
at  eleven  a.m.  and  if  you've  waked  him 
up  he'll  say  so,  honestly.  Wayne  has  to 
leave  the  house  early,  as  he  hitch-hikes 
across  the  city  to  his  classes.  The  two  of 
them  take  the  hundred  mile  drive  over 
the  mountains  to  the  adobe  house  in  the 
country — where  they  grew  up — on  all 
holidays.  There  their  youngest  brother 
Harold,  who's  sixteen,  eagerly  asks  Guy 
to  go  hunting  with  him.  Wayne  doesn't 
get  excited  over  bow-and-arrows  or  guns. 
Guy  said,  "Like  all  kids  we  quarreled  and 
had  our  fights  among  ourselves.  But  we 
get  along  fine  how." 

He  learned  right  off  in  Hollywood  that 
he  couldn't  achieve  the  perpetual  motion 
of  Henry  Willson,  who  discovered  him  for 
Selznick.  "I  followed  Henry  about  for 
two  whole  days  and  figured  if  I  had  to 
kill  myself  rushing  like  that  I'd  better 
skip  it.  I  am  not  the  hurrying  type.  Es- 
pecially with  any  new  experience.  I  take 
it  slowly,  savor  it,  so  I  fully  recognize 
what  I  am  doing — and  why.  As  a  kid  I 
had  an  inferiority  complex  because  I  had 
less  money  than  the  snobbish  crowd  in 
school.  I  always  had  to  work  before  and 
after  school,  never  had  the  money  or  time 
to  loll  around.  The  Navy  matured  me  in 
that  respect;  when  I  got  this  break  in 
Hollywood  I  was  past  the  inferiority 
complex  phase. 

"Humility  is  a  different  thing.  That 
I've  got  in  a  big  dose,  because  I  respect 
talent  and  training.  I  soon  learned  movie 
acting  is  not  just  being  yourself  before 
cameras.  Yourself  isn't  good  enough.  You 
have  to  polish  up.  I've  had  to  work  like 
a  dog  here.  Which  suits  me  perfectly,  for 
I'm  accustomed  to  that.  I  knew  I  knew 
nothing  about  acting,  had  everything 
to  learn,  and  said  so.  Today  I'm  still 
extremely  self-conscious,  always  worry 
whether  I  am  doing  the  thing's  Hollywood 
calls  essentially  right.  But  I'll  tell  you 
this:  I'm  not  afraid!  It  seems  quite  nor- 
mal to  me  to  progress  step  by  step.  Test- 
ing for  roles  is  hard  for  me.  You  learn 
that  you  can't  imitate  a  director  in  play- 
ing a  part,  for  you  don't  feel  it  if  you  do 


and  that  is  picked  up  by  the  camera.  You 
have  to  understand  the  person's  motives 
before  you  can  represent  a  character. 

"All  this  has  been  a  brand  new  sort  of 
studying  for  me,  of  course.  A  director 
has  taken  the  place  of  a  professor.  The 
director's  attitude  is  of  great  importance 
to  me.  Frankly,  I  admit  I'm  very  sensi- 
tive. 'You've  got  to  get  over  that  here!' 
people  advise  me.  I  define  sensitiveness 
as  'the  desire  to  please.'  That  I  have, 
and  I  say  if  you're  not  sensitive  you're 
not  living.  I'm  patient  and  I  require 
patience.  I  can't  respond  to  a  director 
who  gets  highhanded.  When  anyone 
starts  pushing  me,  I  balk.  The  director 
who  blows  up,  and  some  do — well,  he 
just  isn't  enjoying  life! 

"I've  encountered  much  cynicism  in 
Hollywood.  I  don't  like  it.  Cynical  criti- 
cism of  myself  or  anyone  else  hurts  me. 
I  have  a  good  sense  of  humor,  so  joking 
criticism,  intelligent  comment,  or  kidding 
is  all  right.  There's  too  much  of  the  mean 
brand.  I  have  learned  how  much  ruthless- 
ness  there  is  here.  But  I'll  never  change. 
I'll  never  use  other  people  just  to  advance 
myself,  or  trample  on  competition.  That'd 
make  me  miserable.  My  own  goal  is  hap- 
piness— and  if  that  can  include  Holly- 
wood success,  swell!  I  admire  those  stars 
who  are  well  balanced,  casual  about  their 
fame  because  they  view  it  in  proportion, 
who  haven't  become  nervous  wrecks. 

"You  can  coast  through  life  most 
places,  but  not  in  Hollywood.  Here 
everybody  is  trying  his  and  her  best  to 
get  ahead.  You  have  to  set  your  own 
standards.  I  look  for  sincerity,  which  is 
just  another  term  for  honesty,  and  a 
sense  of  humor,  in  all  potential  friends. 
What  still  confuses  me  is  my  lack  of 
judgment  regarding  people.  Believe  me, 
I've  been  fooled  since  I  came  to  Holly- 
wood! And  it's  pretty  tough  realizing 
you've  been  taken  in,  that  some  who  are 
nice  to  your  face  are  knifing  you  when 
you're  not  there.  Most  of  the  people  you 
meet  in  Hollywood  are  trying  to  promote 
themselves,  and  that  seems  to  lead  many 
of  them  into  hard-boiled  ways.  Climbing 
that  way  still  doesn't  intrigue  me. 

"I'm  not  impressed  by  Hollywood's 
'400'  because  at  their  parties  so  many  of 
those  present  are  frightenedly  putting  on 
fronts.  (Which  is  all  right  if  they  don't 
try  to  make  you  believe  it.)  I  enjoy 
small  parties  where  you  can  get  to  know 
one  another  and  everybody  relaxes  and 
behaves  naturally.  As  for  night  clubs?  I 
haven't  been  to  any  for  two  months  now. 
They're  fun — if  you're  in  the  mood  for 
them.  I  don't  have  much  money  to 
splurge.  I  haven't  made  many  friends 
among  the  big  stars  yet.  That's  another 
thing  I've  learned  about  Hollywood.  Be- 
ing tossed  into  the  same  gossip  column 
with  star  names  doesn't  mean  you're  pals. 
Friendship  grows  slowly  here,  as  every- 
where else." 

The  flood  of  publicity  Guy's  had  hasn't 
spoiled  him.  "I  take  interviews  seriously, 
because  I  care  what  fans  think  of  me.  I 
want  them  to  know  I'm  human.  I  don't 
think  pose  is  necessary.  When  I  go  to  a 
premiere  the  stud'o  provides  a  swanky 


To  get  that  smart,  graceful,  more  slender 
figure  that's  always  admired  you  must  take  off  the 
layers  of  ugly  excess  fat  that  hide  your  loveliness. 
Now  you  can  lose  pound  after  pound  of  ugly  ex- 
cess fat  quickly  and  easily  thanks  to  KYRON,  that 
remarkable  new  scientific  formula.  And  KYRON 
is  so  easy  to  use.  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE;  contains 
no  drugs,  laxatives  or  harmful  ingredients. 
KYRON  is  made  according  to  a  new  scientific  for- 
mula to  provide  you  with  all  daily  minimum  re- 
quirements of  highly  nutritious  vitamins  and  min- 
erals, plus  important  AMINOS,  a  source  of  body- 
building proteins  so  vita)  for  balanced  nutrition. 
PROVEN  RESULTS  SHOW  QUICKLY  With  KYRON 
TABLETS!  No  matter  what  you've  tried  before,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  result— now  take  pleasant,  effective  KYRON: 
ugly  pounds  should  disappear  quickly  and  easily!  In  just 
a  few  days  your  friends  should  compliment  you  on  your 
glamorous  appearance.  Use  as  directed. 
Endorsement  By  Your  Physician  Recommended. 

ONE  WEEK  NO  RISK  TRIAL 

OUR  QUAftAtT.  x  we  are  so  con- 

«"•!*>»:  a  cVm 
ros  rt  ot-  t         n<  1    1  \ 

you  cSonV  ■ 
3  TIMES  YOUR  f- 

SEND  NO  MONEY:  just  mail  us  your  name  and  address 
and  on  delivery  of  KYRON  pay  the  postman  $3  plus 
C.O.D.  charge.  Or  send  $3  with  your  order  and  we  will 
pay  the  postage.  MAIL  TODAY! 

WORLD  WIDE  LABORATORIES.  INC.,  Distributors 

3159  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Dept.  62-H,  Chicago  12,  III. 
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FOR  ENTIRE  FAMILY 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 
BROADWAY   MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 
637  Broadway,  Dept.  79,  New  York  12,  N.  Y. 


SONGWRITERS 


SONGS 
PUBLISHED 


ADVANCE 
ROYALTY 


your  songs  or  poems  today.  Music 
written  for  your  words  without  charge. 
Records,  copies,  copyright  furnished.  We 
have  helped  many  new  writers  find  their 
first  success.   Let  us  try  to  help  you. 

HOLLYWOOD  TUNESMITHS 

11537  No.  Vine  St., Dept.M-19. Hollywood  28,  Cal. 


PENNIES  WANTED 

WILL   PAY  $10   EACH   FOR  CERTAIN   LINCOLN  PENNIES! 

Indianheads  $50.00;   Nickels  $500.00;   Dimes  $1,000.00. 
All   rare  coins,   bills,   stamps  wanted.    Catalogue  lOc. 
FEDERAL   COIN    EXCHANGE,    5-HSU,      Columbus   5,  Ohio 


High  School  Course 

at  Home 


Many  Finish  in  2  Years 

Go  as  rapidly  as  your  ttme  and  abi'itles  permit.  Course 
equivalent  to  resident  school  work — prepares  for  college 
entrance  exams.  Standard  H.  S.  texts  supplied.  Diploma. 

I  Credit  for  H.  S.  subjects  already  completed.  Single  subjects  if  de- 
sired. High  school  education  is  very  important  for  advancement  in 
business  and  industry  and  socially.  Don't  be  handicapped  &11  your 
life.  Be  a  High  School  graduate.  Start  your  training-  now.  Free 
Bulletin  on  request.  No  obligation. 

I  American  School,  Dept.  HA-5,  Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37 
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TEETHING  PAINS 
RELIEVED  { 
QUICKLY  I 


HEN  your  baby  suffers  from 
teething  pains,  jusl  rub  a  few  drops 
of  Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  on 
the  sore,  tender  little  gums  and 
the  pain  will  be  relieved  promptly. 

Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  is 
the  prescription  of  a  famous  baby 
specialist  and  has  been  used  by 
mothers  for  over  fifty  years.  One 
bottle  is  usually  enough  for  one 
baby  for  the  entire  teething  period. 
Buy  it  from  your  druggist  today 


DR.  HAND'S 

TEETHING  LOTION 

Just  rub  it  on  the  gums 


For  a  skin  that  looks 
and  feels  radiantly  clean 
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AMBROSIA 

The  Liquid  Facial  Cleanser — at  Leading  Drug 
and  Department  Stores — 35(,  75t,  1.25. 

MUSIC 

BE  YOUR  OWN  TEACHER! 


Learn  at  home  this  money-saving  way 

,  It's  easy  as  A-B-C,  no  matter  which  -in- 
strument yon  waDt  to  play.  You  learn  by 
playing  real  melodies  from  actnal  notes 
instead  of  tiresome  exercises.  Everything  is 
in  print  and  pictures.  First  yon  read  how  to 
play  a  tone.  Then  a  picture  shows  you  how. 
*inaly  you  play -it  and  hear  how  it  sounds.  Some  of  our  850,000 
™h  aTt  BAND  LEADERS.  If  you  want  to  learn  music  fast, 
send  post  card  for  FREE  36  pare  Booklet  and 
£nnt  &  Picture  sample.  Mention  instrument. 
L>on  t  delay — write  today!  (Onr  49th  Yr  ) 

V  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
1196  Brunswick  BIdg.     •     New  York  10.  N.  Y. 


FREE 
BOOKLET 


13/iuMiAwtUf 

GRAY 
HAIR 


...AND  LOOK  IO 
YEARS  YOUNGER 


•  Now,  at  home,  you  can  quickly  tint  telltale  gray  to 
natural-appearing  abate — from  lightest  blonde  to  dark- 
est black.  Brownatone  and  a  small  brush  does  It — or  your 
money  bad;.  Approved  by  thousands — lirownatone  Is 
guaranteed  harrr  1<  ss  when  used  as  directed.  No-skin  test 
needed.  The  principal  coloring  agent  Is  a  purely  vege- 
table derivative  with  iron  and  copper  salts  added  for  last 
action.  Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Lasting — does  not 
wash  out.  Just  brush  or  comb  It  in.  One  application 
Imparts  desired  color.  Rimply  retouch,  as  new  gray  ap- 
pears. Easy  to  p-nve  on  a  test  lock  of  your  hair.  75c 
and  $1.75  at  druggists.  Get  BROWNATONE  now,  or 

Write  for  FREE  TEST  BOTTLE 

Mention  natural  color  of  your  hair.  Send  a  post  card 
today— BUOWNATONE.   Dept.   326.   COVINOTO.N.  KV. 


car  for  the  occasion.  Why  pretend  it's 
mine.  The  facts  are  more  interesting, 
aren't  they?  Sure,  I  blow  my  top  at  some 
things.  For  example,  I  pay  for  phone 
service  and  they  wake  me  up  at  whatever 
time  I  tell  them.  They  were  just  plain 
half  an  hour  late  recently,  and  that  made 
me  half  an  hour  late  on  the  set,  for  which 
I  was  blamed  instantaneously.  It's  little 
unfairnesses  like  that  which  hurt  a  fel- 
low's feelings.  Those  unfair  digs.  The 
'So  you're  a  big  star  now!'  cracks.  I'm 
with  myself  all  the  time,  and  I  haven't 
changed  basically  by  moving  from  one 
part  of  California  to  another.  If  all  this 
blew  sky  high,  I'd  get  going  in  some  other 
business.  I  had  no  money,  but  I  got  my 
kicks  when  I  worked  as  a  telephone  line- 
man pre-war.  Hollywood's  much  more 
fun,  but  it's  got  to  stay  part-fun! 

"I  like  to  get  fan  letters,"  Guy  de- 
clared, because  I  enjoy  discussions  and 
hearing  various  viewpoints.  I  think  toler- 
ance goes  with  an  inquisitive  mind.  I 
don't  play  cards,  but  they're  fine  for  those 
who  like  them.  I  haven't  been  to  the 
races,  but  they're  great  if  you  want  to  go. 
My  favorite  relaxations  are  surfing  and 
hunting.  That  iodized  seashore  air  makes 
you  hungry  as  a  bear  and  nothing  con- 
fuses you  when  you're  at  your  healthiest. 
I  take  regular  dramatic  and  diction  coach- 
ing between  pictures,  and  when  I'm  not 
reporting  to  the  studio  with  Rory  Cal- 
houn for  our  coaching,  or  reading  aloud 
at  home — an  essential  for  voice  expres- 
sion, I  have  learned — I  take  off  to  swim 
or  hunt.  If  I  sat  around  the  house  here 
waiting  for  word  of  the  next  picture,  I'd 
go  mad.  Besides  the  deal  here  is  that  you 
have  no  time  to  yourself  when  you're  on 
a  picture.  So  you  learn  to  adjust  to 
change  and  make  the  most  of  it. 

"I  like  to  hunt  with  Rory.  We  took 
sleeping  bags  up  to  a  mountain  cabin 
when  we  went  trout  shooting.  His  dog 
wouldn't  eat  his  cooking,  but  I  ate  it! 
When  he  was  on  location  at  Catalina 
for  'Adventure  Island'  I  went  over  so  we 
could  get  in  a  little  hunting  there,  too. 
It  doesn't  pay  to  look  too  far  ahead,  I 
found  out.  For  things  change.  It's  good 
to  have  fun  while  you're  young. 

"It  isn't  so  that  you  forget  old  friends 
when  you  get  a  picture  break.  I  see  Si 
Santiago,  Eldon  Setterholm,  and  Danny 
Shull,  from  my  original  home  town,  often. 
They  still  chuckle  remembering  our  first 
visit  to  the  Hollywood  Canteen,  as  sail- 
ors, when  we  tried  to  batter  our  way 
through  to  dance  with  Betty  Grable. 
They  still  roar  remembering  how  learning 
to  smoke  a  cigarette  for  my  first  picture 
bit  was  a  problem  for  me.  I  am  not," 
emphasized  Guy,  "the  lonely  type.  I've 
always  had  good  buddies.  When  they 
can  get  off  now  those  three  old  friends 
of  mine  and  Wayne  and  I  head  for 
Laguna  Beach.  I  tie  my  surfboard  on  top 
of  my  car.  We  stay  in  an  auto  court, 
sometimes  five  to  a  room,  dragging  along 
sleeping  bags  to  make  up  for  the  bed 
shortage.  As  soon  as  we  wake  up  we  hit 
that  Pacific  Ocean.  I  want  to  buy  a  sail- 
boat when  I  can  afford  one. 

"One  reason — the  main  one — I've  been 
interested  in  health  is  that  I  had  to  be. 
When  I  was  eight  I  wasn't  doing  so  well. 
I  was  shipped  away  from  my  family  for 
a  whole  year,  to  a  mountain  preven- 


torium. That's  why  I  concentrated  on  the 
outdoor  life.  But,"  he  said,  "  please  don't 
conclude  I'm  athletic  and  nothing  more. 
I  read  books,  believe  it  or  not!"  Within 
hand's  reach  in  his  den  were  "Strange 
Fruit,"  "The  King's  General,"  a  history 
of  jazz,  a  number  of  volumes  of  poems 
and  plays  he's  read  aloud,  "McSorley's 
Wonderful  Saloon,"  even  "An  Actor  Pre- 
pares," by  Constantin  Stanislavski.  A  fan 
gave  him  the  latter,  requesting  his  opin- 
ion of  the  Russian  art  theater's  drama 
theories.  Guy  admitted,  "At  the  time 
I'd  never  heard  of  Stanislayski.  Soon  as  I 
found  out  who  he  was  I  wondered  if  I 
were  being  ribbed.  But  ignorance  is  no 
sin.  I'd  never  heard  of  Garbo  before  I  got 
into  pictures.  Not  doing  something  about 
your  lack  of  knowledge  is  the  mistake. 

"What's  most  stimulating  in  Holly- 
wood?" I  asked  him  next.  "The  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  practically  everything," 
he  replied.  "I  was  such  an  awkward 
dancer  with  Gail  I  wanted  to  get  hep,  so 
I  took  lessons  in  dancing.  Ranging  from 
rhumba,  waltzing,  tapping,  to  jitterbug- 
ging.  I've  been  invited  skiing;  I'm  going 
to  learn  how  so  I  can  accept  next  time." 
He  reached  for  a  book  not  in  sight.  It  was 
his  dictionary.  "This  is  my  chum,"  he 
said.  "If  I  have  a  virtue,  it's  a  tremendous 
desire  to  learn." 

When  Selznick  thrust  him  into  his  first 
play,  after  completion  of  "Honeymoon," 
Guy  was  able  to  have  but  four  days'  re- 
hearsal. The  rest  of  the  cast  were  stage 
veterans.  Guy'd  never  even  been  in  a 
high  school  play.  He  concentrated  like 
fury,  and  clicked  as  strongly  as  he  has  on 
the  screen.  He  discovered  that  audience 
laughter — actually  hearing  it — made  him 
happy.  "I  wanted  to  see  what  I  could 
accomplish  on  the  stage.  I  learned  I 
couldn't  talk  naturally  there.  Opening 
night  there  were  too  many  people  I  knew 
out  front;  I  was  tense  the  first  half  of  the 
first  scene.  Gail  got  so  nervous  she  had  to 
get  up  and  pace  the  lobby! 

"No,  I  don't  know  my  neighbors  well," 
Guy  confessed.  "That'd  make  obligations 
I  can't  keep  up  yet.  I'm  traveling  light 
until  I  can  start  making  the  chairs  myself 
for  the  den  in  that  home  I'm  going  to 
build,  I  hopel  It's  a  gamble,  you  know. 
When  I  was  fifteen  my  steer  came  in  first 
at  the  County  Fair.  I  could  have  gotten 
three  hundred  dollars  for  it.  I  refused 
that,  holding  out  for  the  national  live- 
stock competition.  And  lost  there.  I 
still  feel  trying,  all-out,  for  what  you 
want  is  worthwhile." 

He  looked  at  the  stunning  wristwatch 
Gail  gave  him  last  Christmas.  "Selfish- 
ness, I've  observed,  is  the  cause  for  many 
Hollywood  divorces.  I  believe  in  a  mar- 
riage lasting.  I  believe  in  a  real  family — 
I  want  to  get  a  recording  machine,"  he 
said,  switching  the  subject  abruptly.  "So 
far  the  studio's  let  me  do  only  one  radio 
show,  a  'Truth  or  Consequences'  program. 
It  was  a  ball.  Now  I  ought  to  practice 
on  records  here  at  home. 

"I've  learned  a  lot  in  Hollywood  so  far. 
Every  newcomer  here  does.  I  haven't 
learned  anything  new  about  We,  though. 
It's  no  game.  It's  for  keeps.  At  least 
with  me  it  is."  He  put  on  his  shoes,  shook 
hands  at  his  front  door.  "What  I've  told 
you  today  is  no  baloney.  It's  the  truth!" 
That  /  believe. 
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Graduate  from  "Career  Adolescence' 

Continued  from  page  42 


down  at  his  neat  dark  suit  and  well- 
polished  shoes.  "I'm  afraid  I  haven't 
changed  so  much  when  it  comes  to 
clothes,"  he  confided.  "I've  never  been 
terribly  interested  in  them,  I'll  never  be 
a  best-dressed-man,  but  now  I'm  not 
antagonistic.  I  try  to  look  as  if  what  I 
have  on  belongs  to  me.  When  I  wear  a 
beatup  outfit,  it's  because  I'm  going  to  do 
something  that  calls  for  old  clothes,  or 
because  I'm  comfortable  in  them,  not 
because  of  an  insincere  'I'll  show  them 
I  don't  care'  attitude." 

If  success  comes  right  away,  and  an 
actor  is  acclaimed  a  genius  on  release  of 
his  first  picture,  Tom  thinks  he's  apt  to 
believe  his  own  publicity. 

"I  wasn't  acclaimed,  and  I  doubt  if 
anyone  charged  me  with  genius,"  he 
grinned,  "but  I  had  a  good  notice  or  so. 
'This  boy  is  a  definite  find'  or  something. 
I  had  to  concentrate  pretty  hard,  but  I 
finally  managed  to  believe  it.  Then  I 
was  six  months  without  a  picture.  I  got 
so  restless  I  was  even  glad  to  go  into 
'Courage  of  Lassie,'  just  so  I  could  work. 
I  was  afraid  people  would  forget  me. 
That  picture  wasn't  released  for  a  year, 
so  it  didn't  help  much,  but  working  was 
good  for  my  morale." 

There  were  some  introductory  inter- 
views when  Tom  signed  his  MGM  con- 
tract, but  no  one  asked  his  opinions  be- 
cause, as  he  point  out,  unless  people 
know  you  they  don't  care  what  you 
think.  Today  it's  different,  and  he's  will- 
ing to  be  quoted.  This,  he  declares,  is 
his  honest  slant  on  romance,  success, 
Hollywood,  marriage,  life  and  friendship. 

Tom  swears  that  he  is  going  to  wait 
five  years  at  least  before  he  gets  married 
again.  He  has  no  special  girl  in  mind  at 
the  moment,  so  please  don't  try  to  fit 
one  into  his  specifications.  He  likes  at- 
tractive girls,  but  raving  beauty  isn't  a 
"must" — not  that  he's  against  it.  But 
let's  let  him  talk. 

"I  like  vivacious,  interesting  girls,  who 
are  themselves  interested  in  people.  I 
don't  care  for  the  life-of-the-party  type 
who  want  to  be  the  center  of  attention 
so  badly  that  she  puts  on  forced  gaiety, 
drinks  too  much  and  shouts  at  the  top 
of  her  lungs.  But  if  a  girl  happens  to 
be  the  real  life  of  the  party  because  she's 
delighted  with  the  crowd,  and  is  so  witty 
or  interesting  that  everyone  hangs  on 
what  she's  saying,  if  she's  having  fun  and 
giving  me  a  good  time,  too,  that's  won- 
derful! She  can  have  a  cocktail  or  two, 
if  she  wants  it,  so  long  as  it  isn't  terribly 
important  to  her. 

"I  hear  people  say  that  the  girl  who 
is  a  good  sport  and  a  real  pal  will  never 
be  a  bride.  I  don't  agree  with  that.  I 
do  believe,  though,  that  if  a  man  and 
girl  meet,  become  good  friends  and  con- 
tinue that  way  for  a  long  time,  it's  prob- 
ably true  they  won't  fall  in  love — light- 
ning just  won't  strike  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  know  a  couple  who  are 
terribly  in  love,  but  they  hate  everything 
else  about  each  other,  find  nothing  they 
can  agree  on,  and  are  completely  miser- 
able. They've  been  married  seven  years, 


know  they'd  be  happier  apart,  but  can't 
break  the  bond  because  they're  so  desper- 
ately in  love." 

If  two  people  are  in  love  and  can  also 
be  good  friends  and  real  pals,  Tom  thinks 
that's  wonderful. 

"Danny  Kaye  and  Sylvia  Fine  seem 
to  have  both  love  and  the  ability  to 
work  together.  He  gives  her  credit  for 
his  success  and  depends  on  her  a  lot. 
I'm  sure  he  doesn't  resent  her,  and 
there's  no  reason  why  he  should.  But 
sometimes  a  woman  is  so  ambitious  for 
her  husband  that  she  keeps  prodding 
him,  acting  as  if  she  alone  were  respon- 
sible for  his  success,  and  she  hurts  his 
ego.  He  begins  to  wonder  if  she's  in- 
terested in  financial  security,  or  the  social 
prestige  of  his  success,  and  is  belittling 
his  own  accomplishments.  Naturally,  he 
resents  it. 

"There  have  been  men  whose  wives 
have  helped  them  to  succeed  who,  once 
they  have  arrived,  turn  around  and  fall 
in  love  with  a  quite  different  woman.  I 
think  this  often  occurs  because  both  of 
them  mistook  the  feeling  they  had  for 
love.  What  drew  them  together  at  first 
was  a  common  passion  for  a  career.  She 
guided  that  career  because  she  had  a 
talent  for  it,  just  as  he  had  a  gift  for 
singing,  or  dancing,  or  acting,  whatever 
it  was.  Love  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

"I  don't  Hke  bossy  women.  She  who 
bosses  her  husband  in  public  cuts  the 
bond  between  them.  If  she  bosses  him, 
she  probably  dictates  to  all  her  relatives 
and  friends.  She  can't  be  charming, 
subtle  and  tactful  anywhere.  I'll  admit 
that  some  men  like  to  be  mothered.  But 
that's  another  story. 

"A  woman  should  be  a  home-maker, 
interested  in  home  and  children,  just  as 
a  man  should  be  interested  in  them.  I 
like  a  woman  to  be  capable  of  running 
her  home  with  or  without  help,  just  as 
an  executive  in  any  business  must  first 
know  how  to  take  orders  if  he  is  to  give 
them. 

"Women,  as  well  as  men,  should  be 
good  listeners.  If  you  talk  well,  cultivate 
the  gift  of  listening — that's  something 
I  should  learn!"  He  broke  off  with  a 
crooked  little  grin.  "If  you're  quiet,  no 
one  knows  how  ignorant  you  are.  My 
father  used  to  tell  me  that;  I  wish  I'd 
listened  to  him!" 

A  common  complaint  of  successful 
Hollywoodians  is  that  they  can't  tell 
whether  people  like  them  for  themselves, 
or  merely  play  up  to  them  in  order  to 
bask  in  reflected  glory.  "I'm  afraid  to 
make  friends!"  they  sigh. 

"Suppose  people  do  make  up  to  you 
because  of  your  success,"  Tom  argued, 
"even  so,  you  are  bound  to  gain  some- 
thing from  knowing  them.  You  can  read 
good  books,  see  fine  ptays  and  pictures, 
listen  to  wonderful  music  and  interesting 
lectures,  and  you'll  get  something,  yes. 
But  not  nearly  so  much  as  you'll  get 
from  contact  with  people.  If  you're  let 
down  by  a  man  you  considered  a  friend, 
your  ego  is  hurt,  but  does  it  really  mat- 
ter? You'll  develop  into  a  well-rounded 
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The  Alan  Ladds'  new  baby  son,  David  Alan,  made  his  camera  debut  when  our 
publisher,  Mr.  Paul  Hunter,  dropped  in  for  a  visit  on  his  recent  trip  to  Hollywood. 


-the  Greatest  Value  in  America/ 


person  only  through  associating  with 
people,  living  a  real  life. 

"If  you  ask  for  loyalty  and  don't  get 
it,  of  course  you'll  be  hurt.  But  you 
shouldn't  demand  anything  of  friends, 
as  you  shouldn't  demand  anything  of  life. 
Life  is  lent  to  us,  not  given.  Nothing  is 
actually  given  to  us.  If  we  own  a  home, 
we  have  to  pay  taxes  on  it.  Follow  that 
pattern  with  friendship,  and  you  won't 
be  disillusioned. 

"Why  should  you  say:  'Will  this  per- 
son stand  by  me  in  trouble?  Will  he 
support  me  always,  no  matter  what  I 
do?  Will  he  try  to  understand  me  when 
I'm  wrong?'  Why  not:  'Will  I  stand  by 
him  in  time  of  trouble?  Will  I  be  a  good 
friend  to  him?'  Oh,  never  ask  anything, 
even  mentally,  of  a  friend!" 

Many  young  actors  make  themselves 
miserable  over  items  in  gossip  columns. 
Lack  of  comment  makes  others  even 
more  miserable,  and  they  try  to  crash 
into  print  in  silly  fashions. 

"Publicity  given  by  a  studio  is  usually 
good,"  is  Tom's  observation,  "the  kind 
you  get  yourself,  gossip  you  provoke,  is 
often  bad.  If  you  get  a  reputation  as 
temperamental,  incompetent  or  irrespon- 
sible, that's  horrible.  Mere  gossip  doesn't 
hurt  as  much  as  you  imagine.  You  see, 
most  actors  exaggerate,  just  as  most 
writers  do— every  story  can  be  improved 
by  stretching  it  a  little,  so  a  lot  is  dis- 
counted and  goes  in  one  ear  and  out  the 
other.  Keep  on  having  good  pictures, 
and  gossip  won't  matter.  Even  if  true, 
it's  the  truth  of  it  that  hurts,  not  what's 
said." 

How  much  private  life  can  an  actor 
have?  Tom  considered  the  subject, 
frowning,  and  decided  that  it  depends 
on  what  he  wants  most. 

"Some  people  are  all  wrapped  up  in 
their  careers,  they  like  all  that  goes  with 
it,  enjoy  autographing,  making  personal 
appearances,  posing;  you  must  be  tre- 
mendously successful  to  be  in  great  de- 
mand, and  if  you  like  that,  Hollywood 
offers  you  a  lot. 

"Perhaps  you  truthfully  say  you  want 
to  lead  a  quiet  life,  but  if  so,  you're  in 
the  wrong  business.  A  studio  has  to  sell 


your  pictures,  or  soon  you  won't  be  mak- 
ing any.  One  or  two  actors  may  retire 
behind  an  iron  curtain,  but  if  they  keep 
refusing  to  talk,  people  will  say:  'So 
what?  Who  cares?'  Actors  like  Bill 
Powell,  Clark  Gable  and  Spencer  Tracy, 
who  don't  give  interviews  today,  had  to 
do  it  on  the  way  up. 

"I  used  to  buy  movie  magazines  to 
read  about  stars,  when  I  was  a  kid.  I 
remember  Greta  Garbo's  picture  was  on 
almost  every  cover,  nearly  every  issue 
had  a  story  about  her,  even  though  all 
she  seemed  to  say  was:  T  want  to  be 
a-lone!'  She  got  more  publicity  that  way 
than  the  rest  of  them  did.  But  it  takes 
a  Gar  bo  to  get  away  with  it. 

"One  type  of  publicity  I  hate  is  the 
home  lay-out.  Turning  your  own  home 
into  Stage  16,  using  your  children  as 
props,  isn't  fair.  During  the  war,  there 
was  good  reason  for  it  because  all  of 
us  not  at  the  front  were  civilians  to- 
gether, doing  our  own  work  because  there 
were  no  servants,  worrying  about  ration 
points,  fixing  up  meatless  meals  and  so 
on.  It  was  interesting  to  housewives  to 
see  how  stars  managed,  since  we  were 
all  in  the  same  boat.  But  today,  I  think 
it's  bad." 

Censorship  is  often  flayed  when  actors 
get  together,  but  Tom  thinks  there's  a 
lot  to  be  said  for  it. 

"Censoring  women's  clothes,  manners, 
dialogue  and  suggestive  scenes  in  films 
may  seem  silly,  because  most  major 
studios  have  good  taste  and  won't  put 
offensive  matter  on  the  screen;  but  some- 
times a  quickie  producer  who  borrows 
money  to  make  a  picture  will  transgress 
good  taste,  and  the  industry  has  to  be 
protected  against  him,"  he  explained.  "I 
think  we  need  more  censorship  in  ad- 
vertising. The  mildest  little  film  fre- 
quently gets  a  shot  of  hot  advertising; 
people  go  in,  expecting  to  see  something 
sexy,  and  come  out  mad  as  hops  because 
they  saw  nothing  of  the  kind,  while  those 
who  might  have  enjoyed  the  picture  stay 
away." 

The  most  important  thing  for  an  actor 
is  to  know  himself  professionally,  Tom 
believes;  know  what  he  can  and  can't  do. 
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"Some  few  actors  have  excellent  judg- 
ment," he  admitted.  "They  can  look  be- 
yond themselves  and  a  good  role  and 
decide  whether  or  not  an  audience  would 
like  a  picture.  Such  actors  should  select 
their  own  stories.  Others  can't  judge. 
Spencer  Tracy  says  that  all  the  films  he 
fought  against  doing  ('San  Francisco,' 
'Captains  Courageous,'  'Boys'  Town') 
were  big  hits,  while  some  others  he  was 
eager  to  do  turned  out  not  so  hot.  I 
think  I  know  what  I  can  do,  but  perhaps 
I'd  have  to  do  it  first  to  be  sure.  I  know 
I  can't  select  my  own  pictures,  but  I 
have  definite  ideas  about  what  I  don't 
want  to  do." 

As  to  audiences:  "People  have  more 
war  nerves  after  a  war  than  during  it. 
Then  it  was  a  fight  we  were  all  in,  more 
or  less.  Now,  the  real  struggle  is  over 
and  we  are  shadow-boxing  a  lot  of  things 
we  don't  understand.  It's  a  period  of 
frustration. 

"Drinking  in  pictures  has  become  in- 
teresting to  audiences.  They  see  some- 
one on  the  screen  trying  to  fight  frustra- 
tion with  liquor.  The  same  thing  goes 
on  in  New  York  on  Broadway  in  'Happy 
Birthday'  and  'The  Iceman  Cometh.' 

"In   the  depression,  music  reflected 


much  the  same  feeling.  There  was  a 
song  about  music  going  round  and  round. 
They  tell  me  one  radio  station  got  so 
many  requests  for  it  that  they  used  to 
play  that  record  alone  between  six  and 
six-thirty  every  evening.  Now  it's  'Open 
the  Door,  Richard.'  Last  night,  I  heard 
a  symphony  orchestra  play  it.  Behind 
the  beautiful  music  you  kept  hearing  a 
raucous:   'Open  de  do',  Bichud!' " 

Prevailing  criticism  of  Hollywood's 
star  system  leaves  Tom  cold. 

"Hollywood  is  the  place  where  new- 
comers get  a  break,"  he  insists.  "Pror 
ducers  often  want  an  unknown  for  an 
important  role.  Vivian  Leigh  got  her 
chance  in  'Gone  with  the  Wind,'  Joan 
Fontaine  in  'Rebecca,'  and  Richard  Hart 
plays  opposite  Greer  Garson  in  his  first 
picture  and  Lana  Turner  in  'Green 
Dolphin  Street' — a  wonderful  break  for 
someone  new. 

"I  know  we  sometimes  put  a  novel  on 
the  screen  to  please  some  well-known 
star.  That  star  doesn't  happen  to  fit  the 
character  as  the  author  wrote  it,  so  we 
change  the  thing  around  to  suit  our  star, 
and  Hollywood  gets  razzed!" 

If  a  man  is  the  sum  of  his  thoughts, 
here  you  have  him— the  real  Tom  Drake. 


Mr.  Exhibitor  Has  His  Fling 
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war  records  was  taken  the  true  story  of 
eight  different  girls  wha  lived  at  the  Offi- 
cers' Club  in  Shanghai  and  who  secured 
information  from  the  German  officers 
quartered  there  which  helped  to  shorten 
the  war.  Lou  Ansell  jumped  into  being 
a  producer  just  by  using  plain  common 
sense:  giant  sets  which  cost  next  to  noth- 
ing, a  top  director,  good  actors,  and  a 
location  that  was  strike-proof. 

Not  that  production  in  Mexico  was  a 
cinch.  "Women  in  the  Night"  may  not 
have  cost  as  much  as  "The  Yearling," 
but  it  had  every  one  of  its  location  head- 
aches. In  the  first  place,  the  cast  and 
crew  of  76  had  to  be  housed.  In  Ensen- 
da,  there  was  no  adequate  hotel,  so 
everyone  lived  at  La  Playa.  When  every- 
one lives  under  the  same  roof,  there  are 
bound  to  be  complications.  The  chorus 
girls  for  night  club  scenes,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  regular  actresses,  caused  the 
handsome  Mexican  men  to  sit  up  and 
take  notice.  The  crew  was  part  Mex- 
ican, possessing  the  Mexicans'  notorious 
gallantry  and  charm.  The  girls  were  not 
immune  to  rumba  dates,  flowers  and 
champagne.  The  American  crew  didn't 
just  lap  this  situation  up  like  honey. 

Since  the  hotel  had  not  been  occupied 
for  years,  the  heating  system  was  out  of 
order  and  could  not  be  repaired.  The 
weather,  contrary  to  reports,  was  cold. 
Hot  water  was  a  luxury,  heated  rooms 
a  happy  accident.  The  kitchen  had  to 
be  completely  remodeled  before  chefs 
could  use  it  to  make  three  meals  a  day. 
There  were  technical  problems,  such  as 
finding  a  projection  room  to  show  the 
daily  rushes.  Finally,  a  local  theater 
owner  allowed  the  Ansells  to  use  his  pro- 
jection room  in  the  mornings.  But  before 
this  could  be  done,  the  film  had  to  be 


developed.  Every  day's  shooting  had  to 
be  airmailed  from  Mexico  to  Hollywood 
and  back  before  it  could  be  run  off.  Get- 
ting cameras  and  other  expensive  equip- 
ment down  to  Mexico  was  also  a  prob- 
lem. Unreasonable  deposits  were  asked, 
in  addition  to  the  rental  fees,  just  in  case 
the  equipment  never  got  back. 

But  on  the  happy  side  of  the  ledger 
was  that  the  cast  and  crew  were  getting, 
in  addition  to  their  salaries,  a  wonderful 
vacation.  After  all,  there  were  only  so 
many  working  hours  in  the  day.  Then 
there  was  a  smooth,  wonderful  beach  for 
swimming.  There  was  the  surrounding 
territory  to  be  explored  on  horseback. 
There  were  colorful  night  clubs  where  the 
best  imported  champagne  cost  only  three 
dollars  a  quart,  and  no  cover  charge.  For 
the  girls  there  were  romantic  Latins, 
whose  rumba  and  manners  were  out  of 
this  world.  And  for  the  men,  there  were 
lovely  senoritas,  with  flashing  white  teeth, 
gentle  graceful  manners,  and  mantillas. 
It  was  definitely  foreign,  exciting,  and 
different.  And  as  Lou  Ansell  kept  watch 
over  his  "family,"  he  knew  he  was  on  the 
threshold  of  a  dream.  Yet  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  producer  didn't  start  in  Holly- 
wood, nor  in  Mexico.  It  started  many 
years  ago,  when  he  was  just  eighteen. 
Maybe  it  began  even  before  that. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  says  Lou,  "that 
being  a  producer  is  what  I  wanted  from 
the  first  time  I  stood,  a  kid  in  knee  pants, 
at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Washington 
Avenue  in  my  native  St.  Louis — with  my 
mouth  open  and  my  eyes  like  saucers.  I 
was  watching  the  first  flickering  shadows 
I  had  ever  seen  being  projected  on  a 
white  canvas  screen  fastened  to  the  wall 
of  a  bakery  building.  The  film  was  for 
advertising  purposes  and  was  shown  free. 
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It  showed  a  housewife  putting  a  newly 
baked  pie  out  on  the  window  sill  to  cool. 

"Movies  had  just  opened,  but  you  had 
to  have  a  nickel  to  get  in — and  I  didn't 
have  the  nickel.  I  asked  my  mother  for 
the  money,  but  she  said  that  bread  was 
more  important,  a  reasonable  deduction. 
I  was  very  young,  and  I  screamed  at  her 
angrily  that  I  was  going  to  run  away  and 
she  would  never  see  her  little  boy  again. 
I  got  over  that  an  hour  or  so  later  when 
my  father  came  home  and  applied  his 
belt  strap  where  it  did  the  most  good. 

"But  what  I  didn't  get  over  was  my 
consuming  desire  to  get  into  the  atmos- 
phere of  theatricals.  So,  for  several  years, 
from  the  time  I  had  reached  the  ripe,  old 
age  of  fourteen  until  I  was  eighteen,  I 
trod  the  boards  of  various  Catholic 
Church  auditoriums,  as  a  member  of  an 
amateur  dramatic  club.  We  put  on  plays 
to  help  raise  funds.  It  was  good  experi- 
ence, and  it  gave  me  a  little  dramatic 
background." 

It  also  gave  him  a  desire  to  stay  in 
show  business.  Remember,  he  was  only 
eighteen.  But  he  hadn't  been  a  careless 
and  carefree  kid.  By  working  as  a  stenog- 
rapher and  denying  himself  almost  every 
form  of  entertainment  except  an  occa- 
sional nickel  movie,  he  had  saved  $300. 
With  that  money,  he  started  his  career 
as  an  exhibitor. 

"I  took  over  a  small  neighborhood  pic- 
ture show  which  was  in  the  process  of 
being  dismantled  because  the  owner  had 
lost  his  shirt  there,"  reminisces  Lou.  "To 
do  this,  I  had  to  quit  my  job.  By  the 
end  of  the  first  week,  I  was  minus  not 
only  my  $300 — for  I  also  lost  my  shirt — 
but  my  job,  and  jobs  were  hard  to  get 
in  those  days." 

Maybe  a  less  determined  kid  would 
have  given  up  his  dream.  Not  Lou.  He 
was  broken-hearted.  That  $300  had  been 
hard  to  save.  It  represented  a  lot  of 
sacrifice,  and  it  was  all  gone  in  a  brief 
week.  But  Lou,  being  a  practical  person, 
went  back  to  work.  On  the  side,  he  dab- 
bled in  more  amateur  plays,  and  con- 
tinued to  moon  about  the  theater.  Then, 
at  twenty-one,  with  a  hundred  dollars  of 
his  own  and  two  hundred  he  had  bor- 
rowed from  his  older  brother,  Lou  took 
over — on  an  installment  basis — a  188- 
seat  "grind"  house  on  Broadway.  It  was 
sandwiched  in  between  two  much  better 
houses,  which  had  the  movie  product  all 
sewed  up  for  that  district. 

"My  brother  winced  when  I  asked  him 
for  the  loan,"  says  Lou,  "and  predicted 
a  second  failure  for  me.  But  he  said  he 
would  let  me  have  the  money  just  to 
convince  me  that  I  should  give  up  show 
business  and  be  satisfied  with  my  job  as 
a  stenographer.  I  was  pretty  young,  and 
the  memory  of  the  $300  that  had  dis- 
appeared in  a  week  was  still  strong.  So, 
with  my  heart  throbbing  in  my  shoes  in- 
stead of  my  chest,  I  laid  all  the  money  I 
had  in  the  world  before  the  owner  of 
this  'grind'  house  and  closed  the  deal. 

"My  heart  dropped  even  lower  when  I 
signed  the  loosely  prepared  document 
which  stated  I  had  a  picture  show  as 
long  as  I  kept  up  the  payments,  with  the 
payments  running  until  the  end  of  time. 
I  felt  a  little  better  as  I  watched  the 
spieler  drumming  up  the  business.  I  went 
inside  the  darkened  theater.  I  heard  the 


music  from  the  electric  piano  in  accom- 
paniment to  the  wild  chase  of  the  cow- 
boys. I  had  mixed  feelings  as  I  stood 
there,  as  if  I  were  coming  home.  For, 
you  see,  I  was  in  show  business  again — 
this  time  for  keeps." 

Lou  took  over  the  theater  the  next  day. 
It  was  Sunday,  April  9,  1916.  He  didn't 
even  have  enough  change  to  open  the  box 
office,  but  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
first  few  customers,  he  managed.  It  was 
a  drizzling,  black  day,  but  business  was 
good.  Lou  took  in  $50.  His  expenses  were 
$33.  "Golly,"  he  thought,  "seventeen 
bucks  profit!"  Elatedly,  he  figured  that 
at  $17  per  day  profit,  in  thirty  days,  he'd 
be  rich.  He'd  have  $510,  four  times  as 
much  as  he  made  as  a  stenographer! 

But  the  next  day  was  Monday.  And 
although  the  spieler  worked  just  as  hard, 
the  receipts  only  totaled  $8,  while  the 
expenses  still  remained  an  inexorable  $33. 

"By  Friday,"  remembers  Lou,  "I  knew 
I  had  made  another  horrible  mistake.  The 
receipts  up  to  then  were  less  than  $90, 
but  the  expenses  were  a  staggering  $165. 
My  brother  and  father  had  both  warned 
me  not  to  try  this  business.  The  theater 
was  still  thought  of  as  new,  a  gamble,  a 
speculative  investment.  I  suddenly  ached 
all  over.  Even  in  the  heart  of  me." 

It  was  no  wonder  he  ached,  and  liter- 
ally. For  Lou  had  been  working  fourteen 
hours  a  day:  hanging  up  large  posters, 
going  after  and  lugging  down  the  street 
heavy  cans  of  films,  cleaning  up  the  thea- 
ter, selling  tickets  in  the  box  office,  re- 
turning the  heavy  cans  of  film  by  street 
car,  carrying  by  hand  ice  for  ice  water 
for  the  customers,  cleaning  up  the  theater 
after  the  last  show.  It  was  after  mid- 
night before  he  closed  shop.  All  the  way 
home  he  was  thinking. 

What  was  the  matter  with  his  theater? 
The  other  places  were  doing  well.  What 
did  they  have  that  he  didn't  have?  Sud- 
denly, Lou  snapped  up  straight.  What 
did  they  have?  Why,  they  must  have 
tricks!  The  next  morning  he  looked  over 
the  display  fronts  of  every  theater  on 
Market  Street  to  see  what  enticed  the 
customers.  He  just  had  to  look  once;  it 
was  stunningly  clear.  There  before  him, 
in  front  of  house  after  house,  was  the 
evidence — Charlie  Chaplin. 

In  those  days,  the  famous  funny  man 
drew  customers  like  flies.  Lou  had  con- 
centrated on  gun  play  and  cowboys.  So 
had  the  other  theaters.  But,  in  addition, 
they  had  Chaplin.  In  an  instant,  Lou 
discovered  that  people  like  to  laugh,  to 
be  entertained,  to  forget  their  troubles. 
Chaplin's  films  were  the  original  escapist 
pictures. 

Lou  was  only  twenty-one,  but  he 
learned  something  else,  too.  Every  busi- 
ness has  its  short  cuts.  So,  besides  offer- 
ing Chaplin  films,  he  used  other  tricks, 
such  as  running  again  and  again  old  Tom 
Mix  subjects,  old  Bill  Hart  subjects,  old 
good  repeats  of  any  western  picture.  He 
built  special  lobby  fronts,  ordered  sen- 
sational cutouts  to  beckon  customers. 
Before  long,  the  competitor  on  his  right 
begged  Lou  to  buy  him  out.  The  com- 
petitor on  his  left,  after  failing  to  put 
Lou  out  of  business  by  giving  away  a 
five  cent  soft  drink  with  every  five  cent 
admission,  took  Lou  in  as  his  partner. 
Several  months  later,  Lou  closed  up  his 
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first  theater  and  kept  the  two  houses  he 
had  bought  from  his  competitors.  Two 
houses — a  chain.  His  future  began. 

The  years  went  on.  Gradually  Lou 
Ansell  bought  up  other  theaters.  In  1933 
his  brother,  Joseph,  joined  him  in  the 
business,  to  be  a  partner  in  every  venture 
from  that  day  forward.  Their  theater 
chain  grew.  By  1946,  the  Ansell  brothers 
owned  thirty  theaters  in  Missouri. 

Everything  was  running  smoothly.  Too 
smoothly,  for  Lou  was  beginning  to  get 
bored.  The  theaters  almost  ran  them- 
selves. Brother  Joseph  looked  after  all 
matters  financial.  Lou  could  no  longer 
run  after  the  film,  or  lug  ice  down  the 
street.  He  began  to  talk  about  getting 
into  the  producing  end  of  the  business. 
He  talked  so  long  and  so  hard  that  both 
his  wife  and  his  brother  said  either  to 
produce  a  picture  or  shut  up.  Lou  didn't 
shut  up. 

He  wanted  to  test  out  a  few  of  his 
theories.  One  was  that  the  bobby-sox 
contingent,  reportedly  the  backbone  of 
the  box  office,  did  not  buy  the  majority 
of  tickets.  His  survey  showed  that  less 
than  ten  percent  of  the  admissions  from 
his  thirty  Missouri  theaters  came  from 
bobby-soxers.  Rather,  it  was  the  middle- 
aged  group  who  spent  their  evenings  "go- 
ing to  the  movies."  Another  theory  of 
his  was  that  star  "names"  were  not  nec- 
essarily box  office  dynamite.  He  had  been 
checking  box  office  receipts  for  years.  He 
knew  whereof  he  spoke,  and  he  had  found 
that  most  star  "names"  had  no  box  office 
draw  at  all.  If  the  picture  was  bad,  even 
biggies  had  lost  money  for  him.  Further- 
more, rather  than  "names,"  Ansell  be- 
lieved that  exploitation  was  the  answer 
to  the  exhibitors'  prayer.  With  intelli- 
gent, provocative,  conversation-making 
exploitation,  a  picture  with  only  featured 
players  could  make  money. 

"When  you  sit  in  the  office  and  count 
up  your  receipts,"  says  Ansell,  "you  learn 
the  facts  of  the  picture  business.  And  the 
facts  are:  that  most  of  the  movie  going 
public  are  over  thirty-five;  that  many  of 
the  so-called  big  names  don't  mean  a 
thing  on  the  marquee.  I  learned  that  the 
best  advertising  in  the  world  is  by  word- 
of-mouth.  When  one  person  tells  another 
that  a  picture  is  good,  the  exhibitor 
makes  money.  I  found  that  the  thing 
that  makes  people  talk  about  a  picture 
in  a  way  to  get  others  to  buy  tickets  was 
not  the  name  of  the  star,  nor  a  plot  aimed 
at  adolescents,  but  a  good,  solid  story. 


There  are  a  lot  of  good  actors  and  ac- 
tresses in  Hollywood  who  are  not  big 
stars.  They  can  do  as  good  a  job  as 
names.  If  they  have  a  good  story  to  back 
them  up,  the  picture  is  a  hit." 

These  are  revolutionary  thoughts. 
We've  heard  of  the  bobby  sox  group. 
We've  heard  of  the  "star  system."  We've 
almost  come  to  believe  it.  But  an  ex- 
hibitor isn't  fooled  by  press  agentry,  by 
fads,  nor  ballyhoo.  He  looks  at  just  one 
thing:  the  box  office  receipts  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  Lou  Ansell,  with  thirty-five 
years  experience  of  counting  such  re- 
ceipts, should  be  in  a  position  to  know 
what  kind  of  pictures  make  money. 

That's  why  "Women  in  the  Night"  is 
a  test  case,  so  to  speak.  For  not  only  did 
he  use  his  good  common  sense  in  circum- 
venting production  costs,  he  gambled  on 
his  convictions.  As  a  result,  his  picture 
is  definitely  adult;  it  is  not  slanted  just 
for  young  people.  It  deals  with  an  ex- 
citing, shocking,  dramatic  story,  a  real 
story — a  true  one.  But  it  is  not  sweet 
sixteen-ish.  Also,  lie  has  gambled  his 
money,  $800,000  of  it,  on  the  fact  that 
if  a  story  is  good,  you  don't  need  top 
star  names.  His  players  are  excellent;  but 
they  aren't  biggies.  Virginia  Christine, 
Bill  Henry,  Tala  Birell  are  not  the  Ga- 
bles, the  Turners,  or  the  Garsons.  But 
Lou  Ansell  is  gambling  that  good  acting 
in  a  good  story  will  ring  the  register. 

Years  ago,  when  Lou  Ansell  saw  that 
first  flickering  picture  on  the  bakery  wall, 
it  must  have  seemed  a  long  way  to  suc- 
cess and  fame.  As  for  his  ever  being  a 
Hollywood  movie  producer,  well,  that 
wasn't  even  in  the  script.  So  today,  as 
the  curtain  goes  up  on  the  most  exciting 
chapter  of  his  life,  he  must  feel  a  certain 
satisfaction.  If  "Women  in  the  Night"  is 
a  success,  Lou's  $800,000  will  grow  into 
a  gargantuan  golden  ball.  He'll  take  that 
money  and  make  another  picture.  If  that 
succeeds,  he'll  make  still  another. 

But,  even  if  it  fails,  the  worst  that  can 
ever  happen  to  Lou  is  to  return  to  his 
chain  of  theaters  and  count  his  profits  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  For,  although  this 
time  he  and  his  brother  could  lose  con- 
siderably more  than  $300,  Lou  will  never 
have  to  work  as  a  stenographer  again. 

You  see,  it's  a  wonderful  life  we  have 
here  in  these  United  States,  where  yes- 
terday's Lou  Ansell,  stenographer,  is  to- 
day's Lou  Ansell,  producer.  It's  a  won- 
derful life  because  of  a  very  precious 
American  heritage:  the  right  to  dream. 


SCREENLAND 


NOREEN  NASH 


For  Lovely,  Lustrous  Hair 

NOREEN  NASH'S  bewitching  hair  charmingly 
illustrates  the  exquisite  beauty  possible  in  hair 
of  her  shade.  If  you  want  lovely,  lustrous  hair, 
then  use  a  rinse  made  especially  to  bring  out 
the  full  beauty  of  your  shade.  Golden  Glint 
Hair  Rinse  offers  you  12  delightful  shade  selec- 
tions in  10c  and  25c  sizes. 

Golden  Glint  Rinses  all  contain  pure  RADIEN 
— the  modern,  scientific  hair  brightener.  See  a 
Golden  Glint  color  chart  at  your  dealer's  show- 
ing the  effect  of  the  individual  rinses  on  12  dif- 
ferent hair  shades.  Get  a  package  of  Golden 
Glint  Rinse  for  your  shade  and  learn  what  a 
miraculous  improvement  a  rinse  made  especially 
for  your  particular  shade  of  hair  can  make. 

GOLDEN  GLINT 

Tired  Kidneys 
Often  Bring 
Sleepless  Nights 

Doctors  say  your  kidneys  contain  16  miles  of  tiny 
tubes  or  filters  which  help  to  purify  the  blood  and 
keep  you  healthy.  When  they  get  tired  and  don't 
work  right  in  the  daytime,  many  people  have  to  get 
up  nights.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smart- 
ing and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is  something 
wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder.  Don't  neglect 
this  condition  and  lose  valuable,  restful  sleep. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  also 
cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains, 
loss  of  pep  and  energy,  swelling,  puffiness  under 
the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  50  years.  Doan's  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison- 
OU3  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 

:S0NG  POEMS  X5E2 

^.Publishers   need   new   songs!    Submit  one   or   more  of 
your  best  poems  for  immediate  consideration.    Ally  sub- 
*,ieet.       Rend    noem.        PHONOGRAPH     RECORDS  MADE. 

★FIVE  STAR  MUSIC  MASTERS,  605  Beacon  Bldg..  Boston,  Mass. 
Wear  This  Captivating,  Diamond- Like 

BRACELET 


Beautifully  Set  With  96  Genuine 

Czecho-Slovakian  Rhinestones 


ONCE    AGAIN    YOU    MAY    ENJOY  ONLY 

the  dazzling  brilliance  of  imported  Rhine-  CA  AC 

stones,   in  an  enchanting  Bracelet.    Com-  **t«#3 

bines    World    renowned    craftsmanship    of  Plus  Tax 

Czecho-Slovakian   experts   with   the   latest  in  style — a 

gloriously  beautiful  creation  you'll  wear  with  pride. 
Exceptional  value    An  ideal  gift. 

Send  No  Monev*  Pay  p°stman  **-UB  plus 

Jeng  ww  money.  20%  Federal  Tax  and  post- 
age, or  inclose  $5.94  for  postpaid  delivery.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.    Order  today  I 

National  Chicago  Company 

375  W.  Adams  St.,      Dept.  HS-6,      Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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ANSWERS  TO  SCREEN  TESTS  ON  PAGE  12 

LETTERS  TO  STARS 

(Van)  JOHNSON,  (Greer)  GARSON,  (Greta)  GARBO,  (Clark)  GABLE, 
(Betty)    GRABLE,     (Judy)    GARLAND,     (Laraine)     DAY,  (William) 

POWELL,  (Tyrone)  POWER,  (Ginger)  ROGERS,  (June)  ALLYSON, 
(Myrna)  LOY,  (Hedy)  LAMARR,  (Fredric)  MARCH,  (Spencer)  TRACY, 
(James)    CAGNEY,    (Ann)    SHERIDAN,    (Gene)    TIERNEY,  (Charles) 

BOYER,  (Bette)  DAVIS. 

TITLE  HODGE-PODGE 

The  Best  Years  of  Our  Lives;  The  Shocking  Miss  Pilgrim;  Blaze  of  Noon; 
Stairway  to  Heaven;  Till  the  Clouds  Roll  By;  The  Sea  of  Grass;  Suddenly 
It's  Spring;  That  Way  With  Women;  I've  Always  Loved  You;  The  Walls 
Came  Tumbling  Down. 

OH,  SAY,  CAN  YOU  SEE? 

1.  Gable;  2.  Loy;  3.  Tracy;  4.  Garland;  5.  Cooper;  6.  Wright;  7.  Conway; 
8.  Garson;  9.  Bowman;  10.  Allyson. 


Are  you  reading  the  new, bigger  LIBERTY? 


WASHINGTON  MURDER-GO-ROUND 

.  dfiexcifihg  NEW  SERIAL! 


If  you  take  that  job . . .  they  warned  her . . .  you'll  be 
dealing  in  modified  crime.  Everything  was  grist  for 
the  mill  that  ground  out  Ray  Garret's  daily  Wash- 
ington column . . .  bribery. . .  blackmail . . .  the  whispers 
on  Capitol  Hill.  It  was  a  strenuous  job  to  be  Garret's 
secretary  when  he  plunged  into  the  middle  of  mur- 
der as  Number  One  Suspect.  It  was  still  more  so,  to 
be  in  love  with  him. 

Be  sure  you  don't  miss  the  first  installment. 


Are  Your  Feet  Ballet-Lovely? 


Twist  your  toes  at  the  movies  (your  beau  will  never 
know).  Twirl  your  ankles... wiggle  your  heels.  And 
flatter  your  feet  with  the  newest  fashions  in  ballet 
shoes.  It  sounds  like  fun . . .  and  it  is.  And  it's  smart-as- 
a-whip.  For  the  how  and  why  and  what. .  .in  pictures 
. . .  see  footloose  and  fancied  in  May  24th  Liberty. 


BORDER  L0RD...6allant  in  Battle-and  Boudoir 


"A  Bothwell!"  shouted  the  Lowlands . . .  and  lined  up 
behind  the  swashbuckling  Earl  who  was  uncrowned 
king  of  Scotland,  though  Jamie  of  England  sat  on  the 
throne.  The  action-packed  story  of  intrigue,  battle... 
and  love... adds  another  great  tale  to  the  best-seller 
lists... and  more  good  reading  to  May  24th  LIBERTY. 

Book  Condensation:  THE  BORDER  LORD,  by  Jan  Westcotf 


A 


A/£>...a  complete  picture  section,  plus  more 

stories  and  important  articles... 

Now  on  the  newsstands 


Liberty 
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LOVELY  LINGERIE 
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Blue  Swan  undies,  slips  and  gowns . . . 
smooth  as  down . . .  light  as  a  suggestion 

. . .  clinging  as  a  memory . . .  and  graceful 
as  an  arabesque . . .  their  singular  styling 

and  enduring  quality— yours  to  cherish. 
Featured  at  leading  stores  everywhere. 


BLUE  SWAN  MILLS 
rON  OF  McKAY  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
EMPIRE  STATE  RLDG.  •  NEW  YORK 


Touch  it,  feel  the  difference^ 
Just  stroke  it  on. 


PHOTOGRAPH  BV  RAWUNCj    •    JEWELS  BY  RUREl 
COPYRIGHT  19*7    •    REVLON  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 


